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PREFACE 


This,  the  third  volume  of  the  Survey  of  International  Affairs  for  1938,  con¬ 
tinues  the  story  of  Czechoslovakia  from  the  time  of  the  Munich  Agreement 
in  September  1938  down  to  15  March  1939,  by  which  date  the  final  Nazi 
plans  for  the  liquidation  of  Czechoslovakia  had  come  to  fruition  (Bohemia 
and  Moravia  had  been  occupied  by  German  forces  and  a  protectorate 
established).  Mr.  R.  G.  D.  Laffan  is  again  the  author  of  the  chapters  on 
Czechoslovakia  (Part  I),  and  again  his  original  manuscript  has  been  revised 
by  the  editor  of  the  volume  in  the  light  of  later  documentary  material. 

The  division  between  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  Survey  for 
1938  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one,  dictated  by  reasons  of  space.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Part  V  of  the  present  volume,  by  Viscount  Chilston, 
which  deals  with  rearmament  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany;  for 
this  covers  the  period  ending  with  the  Munich  Agreement  and  would 
logically — but  for  its  length — have  been  included  in  Volume  ii. 

Chapters  on  the  contemporary  history  of  other  parts  of  Eastern  Europe, 
which  were  omitted  (together  with  the  whole  story  of  Czechoslovakia) 
from  the  first  volume  of  the  Survey  for  1938,  are  added  now,  and  form 
Parts  II,  III,  and  IV  of  the  present  volume. 


VERONICA  M.  TOYNBEE 


May  1952 


Authorization  has  been  obtained  for  all  major  quotations,  and  full 
reference  to  the  book,  the  author,  and  the  publisher  has  been  given  in  a 
footnote  in  each  case  under  the  first  mention  of  the  work. 
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THE  CRISIS  OVER  CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
OCTOBER  1938  TO  15  MARCH  19391 

By  R.  G.  D.  Laffan  and  V.  M.  Toynbee 

(i)  Chamberlain’s  Defence  of  the  Munich  Agreement  and  British 
Opinion  on  the  Terms  of  the  Settlement 

Viewed  as  a  check  to  arbitrary  aggression,  the  agreement  which  was 
signed  at  Munich  during  the  night  of  29-30  September  1938  was  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  handiwork.  His  apologia  for  it  is,  therefore,  the  most  authoritative. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  3  October  Chamberlain  said  that  the 
conference  between  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Daladier,  and  himself  had  assembled 
at  Munich  in  order  to  consider  the  method,  the  conditions,  and  the  time 
of  the  transfer  of  the  Sudetenland  to  Germany.2  And  the  main  theme  of  his 
speech  was  that  the  objects  which  he  and  Daladier  had  in  mind  were  to 
substitute  an  orderly  for  a  violent  method  of  carrying  out  an  agreed 
decision,  and  to  diminish  the  human  suffering  inseparable  from  a  transfer 
of  territory,  and  that  the  judgement  whether  they  had  been  successful  in 
achieving  these  objects  would  depend  on  the  differences  between  the 
Godesberg  Memorandum  of  23  September  19383  and  the  Munich  Agree¬ 
ment.4 

Chamberlain  claimed  that  the  Godesberg  Memorandum  was  in  fact  an 
ultimatum,  merely  stating  Germany’s  demands;  whereas  the  Munich 
Agreement  set  out  the  conditions  for  the  application  of  the  Anglo-French 
Proposals  of  19  September,5  on  the  responsibility  of  the  four  negotiating 
Powers  and  under  international  supervision. 

Here  there  were  two  points.  First,  that  an  agreement  reached  by  four 
Great  Powers  was  substituted  for  a  German  demand.  That  is,  of  course, 

1  The  writer  of  the  chapters  on  Czechoslovakia  (Part  I  of  the  present  volume)  is  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Macartney,  who  very  generously  placed  at  his  disposal  the  manuscript  of 
an  unpublished  work  on  Hungary.  Save  where  other  authorities  are  quoted,  the  account  given 
of  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  relations  (pp.  68-112  below)  is  based  upon  that  manuscript.  Mr. 
Macartney  was  also  good  enough  to  read  a  draft  of  this  section  and  to  make  some  suggestions. 
But  he  is,  of  course,  in  no  way  responsible  for  their  final  form. 

2  3  October  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  coll.  40-50. 

3  See  the  Survey  of  International  Affairs,  1938  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Affairs,  1951),  ii.  387-9.  (Hereafter  this  series  will  be  referred  to  as  Survey 
for  [year]). 

4  See  Appendix  to  Part  I  (p.  282)  for  a  comparison  in  tabular  form  between  the  provisions  of 

the  Anglo-French  Proposals,  the  Godesberg  Memorandum,  and  the  Munich  Agreement.  Notes 
on  the  action  taken  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Munich  Agreement  have  been  added  in  a  final 
column.  5  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  345-52. 
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formally  true.  Hitler’s  demands  were  passed  through  a  conference  of  the 
four  Powers.  The  question  remains  to  be  considered  whether  that  process 
materially  modified  those  demands.  Secondly,  that  the  transfer  of  territory 
was  to  be  internationally  supervised.  Chamberlain  laid  much  emphasis  on 
the  wide  powers  conferred  at  Munich  on  the  International  Commission. 
But  how  was  this  International  Commission  composed?  Oddly  enough 
many  texts  of  the  Munich  Agreement,  published  in  the  press  and  else¬ 
where,  omit  the  paragraph  entitled  ‘Composition  of  the  International 
Commission’.1  As  the  character  of  the  agreement  depended  on  its  applica¬ 
tion  by  this  body,  the  whole  document  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
this  paragraph,  which  stated : 

The  four  Heads  of  Government  here  present  agree  that  the  international  com¬ 
mission  provided  for  in  the  agreement  signed  by  them  to-day,  shall  consist  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  German  Foreign  Office,  the  British,  French  and  Italian 
Ambassadors  accredited  in  Berlin,  and  a  representative  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia.2 

Thus  the  all-important  work  of  elucidating  and  applying  a  vaguely 
worded  document  containing  ambiguous  phrases  was  left  to  a  body  of 
five  men,  of  whom  three  were  Ambassadors  in  Berlin,  inevitably  more  in¬ 
fluenced  than  most  of  their  fellow  countrymen  by  the  German  point  of 
view,  meeting  under  German  chairmanship,  in  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry,  and  provided  with  ample  German  documentary  material.  On 
certain  specific  questions3  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors,  Sir 
Nevile  Henderson  and  M.  Andre  Fran$ois-Poncet,  were  instructed  to  do 
their  best  to  get  a  settlement  in  the  Czechs’  favour,  but  they  were  hampered 
in  carrying  out  these  instructions  by  the  knowledge  that  their  Governments 
were  not  prepared  to  face  a  renewal  of  the  crisis  which  had  been  ended  by 
the  Munich  Agreement.  As  a  member  of  the  British  delegation  to  the 

1  For  a  note  on  the  difference  in  position  of  this  paragraph  in  the  English  version  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  as  published  officially  in  London  and  as  printed  in  the  archives  of  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry,  see  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  443,  note  2. 

1  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Further  Documents  respecting  Czechoslovakia,  Cmd.  5848  (London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1938),  no.  4;  Documents  on  British  Foreign  Policy  igig-igjg,  ed.  E.  L.  Woodward  and 
Rohan  Butler:  Third  Series  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1949),  ii,  pp.  627-8.  [This  series  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter  as  D.Brit.F.P.  i— v] ;  Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  igi8-ig<fg,  from  the 
Archives  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  published  jointly  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.  and  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1949),  series  D,  ii, 
pp.  1014-16.  [This  series  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  D.Ger.F.P.  i,  ii,  iv,  and  v].  Cf.  also 
Documents  on  International  Affairs,  igj8,  vol.  ii  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Institute 
of  International  Affairs,  1943),  pp.  289-90,  where  the  British  official  text  is  reproduced,  omitting, 
however,  the  paragraph  on  the  constitution  of  the  International  Commission.  [This  series  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Documents  (R.I.I.A.).]. 

3  e.g.  the  withdrawal  of  mobile  war  material  from  the  Czech  fortifications  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii, 
p.  77) ;  the  disfranchisement  in  a  plebiscite  of  persons  settled  in  the  area  since  1918  (ibid.  pp.  77, 
95-96) ;  the  cutting  of  railway  communications  by  the  transfer  of  particular  districts  to  Germany 
(ibid.  p.  86);  the  basis  on  which  German  preponderance  was  to  be  decided  (ibid.  p.  93). 
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International  Commission  wrote:  ‘Once  the  principle  of  negotiation  under 
the  threat  of  violence  has  been  accepted,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  position  at 
which  a  stand  is  possible.’1  Indeed,  Dr.  Ripka  writes  that  of  the  three 
Ambassadors  only  the  Italian,  Attolico,  showed  sympathy  for  the  arguments 
of  the  Czech  representative.2  Hitler  could  safely  leave  the  interpretation 
of  the  Munich  Agreement  to  such  a  body.  The  International  Commission 
only  served  to  register  the  German  view  of  the  Agreement. 

Chamberlain  next  took  the  date  of  the  German  occupation.  The 
Godesberg  Memorandum  demanded  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Sudetenland,  up  to  a  line  drawn  by  Germany,  by  1  October,  i.e.  within 
eight  days.  The  Munich  Agreement,  he  said,  provided  for  gradual  occupa¬ 
tion  in  five  clearly  defined  stages  between  1  and  10  October. 

As  the  Agreement  was  signed  during  the  night  of  29-30  September,  this 
gave  one  day’s  notice  of  the  occupation  of  the  first  zone  and  six  days  in 
the  case  of  the  fourth  zone.  As  for  the  fifth  zone,  which  was  larger  than  the 
other  four  put  together,  it  was  not  defined  at  Munich.  It  was  defined  by  the 
representatives  of  the  four  Munich  Powers  on  5  October,3  and  accepted  by 
the  International  Commission  on  6  October.  Thus,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  territory  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Czechs  the  notice  received  by  the 
population  was  at  most  five  days,  even  less  in  fact  than  that  allowed  by 
the  Godesberg  Memorandum.  Indeed  the  German  troops  began  to  move 

1  R.  M.  Makins,  in  a  letter  of  6  October  to  Strang  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  (ibid, 
p.  1 1 7). 

2  Hubert  Ripka:  Munich:  Before  and  After  (London,  Gollancz,  1939),  p.  485.  See  p.  26  below 
for  Attolico’s  attitude  on  the  question  of  communications.  Cf.  a  report  by  Weizsacker  (State 
Secretary  in  the  German  Foreign  Ministry)  that  Attolico,  during  an  interview  on  7  October  at 
which  he  described  for  Weizsacker’s  benefit  the  feeling  among  the  different  members  of  the 
International  Commission,  said  that  ‘it  would  be  expedient  if,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  6 
of  the  Munich  Agreement,  a  large  number  of  proposals  were  made  regarding  small  deviations 
from  the  strictly  ethnographical  rule.  There  was  no  need  for  drastic  proposals.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  justice  and  reason  such  proposals  would  however  bp  appropriate’ 
( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  46). 

Henderson  described  himself  as  ‘in  a  sense  .  .  .  [the]  only  impartial  member  of  [the]  Inter¬ 
national  Commission’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  79),  and  he  claimed  to  have  done  all  that  was  possible 
for  the  Czechs  on  some  points — e.g.  war  material  (ibid.) ;  basis  of  German  preponderance  (ibid, 
p.  99).  He  was,  however,  reluctant  to  support  them  on  all  points,  from  the  conviction  that  it 
would  be  ‘extremely  unwise  to  go  back  on  the  actual  principles  laid  down  in  [the]  Munich 
protocol’  (ibid.  p.  79).  Henderson’s  attitude  was  shown  at  the  outset  by  his  suggestion,  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  International  Commission,  that  the  British  press  could  help  by  writing 
‘nothing  awkward  calculated  to  encourage  the  Czechs  to  resist’  (ibid.  p.  56).  On  6  October, 
Henderson  noted  an  improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  Germans  and  Czechs  after 
BeneS’s  resignation,  and  commented:  ‘If  things  continue  to  develop  on  these  lines  Czechoslovakia 
may  be  found  within  [the]  German  political  and  economic  orbit  much  sooner  than  is  generally 
expected’  (ibid.  p.  108).  In  another  telegram  to  London,  dispatched  on  7  October,  Henderson 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Czechs’  only  hope  of  retaining  permanent  independence  was  in 
neutrality  within  the  German  political  and  economic  orbit;  and  that  their  best  ‘tactical  chance’ 
lay  in  direct  negotiations  with  the  Germans,  but  that  the  direct  method  would  fail  if  they  kept 
‘running  during  their  negotiations  to  [the]  International  Commission  for  support’  (ibid.  pp. 
122-3).  3  See  below,  pp.  14-15. 
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into  the  fifth  zone  on  8  October,  so  that  the  unfortunate  population  of 
parts  of  this  zone  had  less  than  three  days’  warning. 

The  third  point  was  that  the  fixing  of  the  line  of  German  occupation  was 
being  done  by  the  International  Commission. 

In  fact,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  decision  was  taken  not  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Commission,  on  which  Czechoslovakia  was  represented,  but  by  the 
four  Munich  Powers.  Chamberlain  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  would  find  that  the  territory  of  ‘preponderantly 
German  character’  was  smaller  than  that  claimed  in  the  Godesberg 
Memorandum.  He  said  that  the  line  claimed  at  Godesberg  took  in  some 
areas  which  could  not  be  called  predominantly  German  in  character.  He 
did  not  say  on  what  evidence  he  had  reached  this  conclusion.  The  Munich 
Agreement  did  not  lay  down  what  was  to  be  the  basis  of  calculation. 
Indeed  Chamberlain  said  that  the  interpretation  of  ‘predominantly 
German  character’  was  left  to  the  International  Commission.  As  we  shall 
see,  the  line  which  the  Commission  accepted  differed  very  little  from  the 
Godesberg  line,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  to  Germany’s  advantage. 

Chamberlain’s  fourth  point  concerned  the  delimitation  of  the  plebiscite 
area.  In  the  Godesberg  Memorandum  the  plebiscite  areas  on  the  Czech 
side  of  Hitler’s  demarcation  line  were  defined,  while  those  on  the  German 
side  of  that  line  were  left  undefined.  Under  the  Munich  Agreement  all 
plebiscite  areas  were  to  be  defined  by  the  International  Commission. 

That  statement  looked  well.  But  it  was  not  convincing.  In  the  course  of 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  Opposition  speaker,  Dalton, 
asked  whether  the  plebiscite  areas  would  be  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of 
over  50  per  cent.  German  majority,  or  exclusively  on  the  Czech  side  of  that 
line.  He  was  answered  by  the  Home  Secretary,  who  informed  him  that  ‘it 
is  contemplated  that  the  plebiscites  should  work  both  ways’.1  That  was 
clearly  the  view  of  the  British  Government.  1 1  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
the  International  Commission  concurred. 

The  fifth  point  that  Chamberlain  made  was  that  the  Godesberg 
Memorandum  provided  for  the  occupation  of  the  plebiscite  areas  by 
German  and  Czech  troops,  on  their  respective  sides  of  the  demarcation 
line,  up  to  the  time  of  the  plebiscite,  and  for  their  withdrawal  during  the 
plebiscite;  whereas  by  the  Munich  Agreement  the  plebiscite  areas  were  to 
be  occupied  at  once  by  an  international  force. 

But,  as  he  spoke,  nearly  three  days  had  passed  and  there  was  no  such 
occupation  by  an  international  force.  Indeed,  there  could  not  have  been, 
for  the  plebiscite  areas  were  awaiting  definition  by  the  International  Com¬ 
mission,  which  was  rendering  a  plebiscite  superfluous  by  itself  deciding 
which  areas  were  ‘preponderantly  German’. 

Chamberlain’s  sixth  point  was  also  concerned  with  the  plebiscite.  The 

1  3  October  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  coll.  146,  158. 
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Godesberg  Memorandum  had  not  stated  within  what  areas  the  popular 
vote  was  to  be  decisive.  It  had  only  said  that  a  simple  majority  of  all 
eligible  voters  would  decide  as  between  Germany  and  ‘the  Czech  State’.1 
As  the  districts  on  the  Czech  side  of  the  Godesberg  line  in  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  plebiscite  was  to  be  held  contained  a  much  smaller  population  than 
did  the  whole  of  the  area  on  the  German  side  of  that  line,  the  Czechs  were 
naturally  alarmed  lest  the  whole  plebiscite  area  should  include  heavily 
populated  districts  on  the  German  side  of  the  line  and  a  single  decision 
should  then  be  taken  for  the  entire  area.  Chamberlain  pointed  out  that  the 
Munich  Agreement  adopted  the  provisions  of  the  Saar  plebiscite,  i.e.  that 
voting  should  be  by  communes  or  districts.2 

Here  the  Munich  Agreement  was  a  definite  improvement  on  the  Godes¬ 
berg  Memorandum;  but  only  on  the  assumption  that  some  districts  on  the 
German  side  of  the  demarcation  line  were  subjected  to  the  plebiscite. 
Otherwise  the  Czechs  might  possibly  lose  a  few  districts  on  their  side  of  the 
line  without  the  possibility  of  recovering  any  territory  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line.  As  that  assumption  was  not  justified,  the  value  of  this  improve¬ 
ment  disappeared. 

Chamberlain’s  seventh  point  was  slightly  more  satisfactory.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Munich  Agreement  did  not  prohibit  the  removal  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  cattle,  or  raw  material  from  the  Sudetenland. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Godesberg  Memorandum  had  insisted  that  in  the 
area  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Czechs  all  ‘military,  commercial  or  traffic 
establishments  (plants)’,  including  ‘the  ground  organisation  of  the  air 
service  and  all  wireless  stations;  all  commercial  and  traffic  materials, 
especially  the  rolling-stock  of  the  railway  system  ...  all  utility  services 
(gas-works,  power  stations,  &c.)’  were  to  be  handed  over  undamaged. 
Thus  far  the  Munich  Agreement  made  no  difference.  It  was  only  vaguer.  It 
provided  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  would  be  held  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  evacuation  without  damage  to  any  ‘existing  installa¬ 
tions’  ;  and  it  left  the  conditions  governing  the  evacuation  to  be  laid  down 
in  detail  by  the  International  Commission.  Clearly  the  term  ‘installations’ 
could  be  used,  without  difficulty,  and  would  be  used  by  the  German- 
dominated  International  Commission,  to  cover  the  more  precise  terms  of 
the  Godesberg  Memorandum.  The  Czechs  would  lose  their  costly,  in¬ 
genious,  and  powerful  system  of  fortifications,  and  their  mines,  factories, 
and  railways.  But  at  least  there  was  this  improvement  in  the  Munich 
Agreement,  that  it  did  not  stipulate,  as  the  Godesberg  Memorandum  had 
done,  that  ‘no  food-stuff's,  goods,  cattle,  raw  materials,  &c.’  were  to  be 

1  See  V  (f)  in  the  table  printed  as  an  Appendix  (p.  286  below). 

2  The  detailed  regulations  for  the  Saar  plebiscite  (see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1934,  p.  19) 
provided  that  voting  was  to  be  by  ‘unions  of  communes  (Burgermeistereien)' ,  or  by  communes  in 
cases  of  communes  not  forming  part  of  a  union. 
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removed.  The  unfortunate  refugees  who  fled  in  terror  from  the  advancing 
power  of  Nazi  Germany  could  pack  some  luggage  into  a  car  or  a  wagon  and 
make  off,  or  at  the  very  least  could  trundle  a  few  possessions  in  a  perambu¬ 
lator  or  hand-cart,  without  infringing  the  terms  of  an  international  agree¬ 
ment.  The  refugees  were  mostly  non-Nazi  Germans,  Jews,  and  those  Czechs 
who  knew  themselves  to  be  marked  down  for  Nazi  persecution.  But 
this  provision  for  the  removal  of  chattels  did  also  offer  some  alleviation  to 
those  Czechs  who  could  safely  remain  for  the  moment  in  the  Sudeten- 
land,  but  wished  to  leave  it  in  an  orderly  fashion  after  the  crisis  had 
passed. 

In  his  eighth  point  Chamberlain  claimed  that  the  Munich  Agreement 
contained  provisions  which  had  found  no  place  at  all  in  the  Godesberg 
Memorandum.  These  were  concerned  with  the  right  of  option  to  move  to 
or  from  the  ceded  territory,  and  a  German-Czechoslovak  commission  was 
to  facilitate  such  movement. 

He  further  pointed  out  that  the  Munich  Agreement  gave  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  four  weeks  in  which  to  organize  the  release  of  Sudeten 
Germans  serving  in  their  army  or  police,  instead  of  having  to  discharge 
them  at  once;  and  a  similar  period  for  the  release  of  Sudeten  German 
political  prisoners. 

His  ninth  and  last  point  in  defence  of  the  Munich  Agreement  was  the 
one  which  carried  least  conviction.  It  concerned  the  guarantee.  Chamber- 
lain  emphasized  the  Anglo-French  offer  to  guarantee  Czechoslovakia’s 
new  frontiers  against  unprovoked  aggression,  Germany’s  promise  to  give 
a  guarantee  when  the  question  of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  minorities  was 
settled,  and  the  provision  for  settling  that  question  by  direct  negotiations 
between  the  Governments  concerned  in  three  months  or  by  another  four- 
Power  conference. 

The  detailed  comparison  of  the  terms  of  Godesberg  and  Munich  shows 
that  the  nakedness  of  the  former  was  but  very  thinly  covered  by  the  cloak 
of  some  ambiguous  verbiage  and  the  provision  for  international  procedure 
contained  in  the  latter.  The  general  effect  of  the  Munich  Agreement  was 
to  register  acceptance  of  the  terms  dictated  at  Godesberg.  The  peace  had 
been  saved  because  the  British  and  French  Governments  only  demanded 
that  Germany  should  go  through  the  motions  of  international  consultation, 
not  that  she  should  compromise  on  any  of  her  main  demands.  Churchill, 
speaking  in  the  debate  that  followed  Chamberlain’s  speech,  compared 
Germany,  in  a  simple  and  forceful  simile,  to  an  armed  robber  who  demands 
£i\  on  being  given  that,  demands  £2;  and  finally  agrees  to  accept 
£ 1 .  17^.  6 d.  and  the  remainder  in  promises  of  goodwill.1 

The  agreement  reached  at  Munich  did  no  more  than  suggest  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  shadow  war  which  had  been  threatened  all  the  summer  and 

1  5  October  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  col.  361. 
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waged  during  September.  From  that  struggle  of  implied  threats  and 
calculations  of  forces  the  Western  Powers  emerged  oppressed  with  humilia¬ 
tion  and  foreboding.  Czechoslovakia  was  being  dismembered  with  a  sudden 
brutality  which  shocked  the  Western  world.  ‘Silent,  mournful,  abandoned, 
broken,  Czechoslovakia  recedes  into  the  darkness’.1  Churchill’s  words  were 
generally  recognized  as  expressing  the  truth.  The  terms  hurriedly  agreed 
on  at  Munich  said  nothing  about  compensation  to  Czechoslovakia  for  the 
public  property  in  the  ceded  territory,  or  for  the  loss  of  revenue.  They  did 
not  provide  that  Germany  should  take  over  any  part  of  the  Czechoslovak 
public  debt.  They  made  no  provision  for  compensating  those  who  fled 
from  the  Sudetenland,  preferring  the  loss  of  their  livelihood  to  the  imperil¬ 
ling  of  their  lives  or  freedom.  The  question  of  compensation  for  those 
availing  themselves  of  the  right  of  option  was  left  to  the  German-Czecho- 
slovak  commission.  No  one  doubted  that  those  who  would  stand  in  the 
greatest  need  of  the  right  of  option,  the  Jews  and  the  anti-Nazi  Germans, 
would  have  little  chance  of  securing  it.  In  the  first  days  of  October  painful 
descriptions  of  the  panic  flight  from  the  ceded  territory  reached  England 
and  France.  At  the  same  time  came  the  news  that  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  had  officially  forbidden  the  population  of  the  ceded  areas 
to  migrate  into  the  interior  and  proposed  to  send  back  refugees,  since  their 
business  was  to  remain  in  their  homes  and  vote  in  the  plebiscite  and  then, 
if  necessary,  to  exercise  their  right  of  option.2  Henlein,  leader  of  the 
Sudetendeutsche  Partei,  was  appointed  Reich  Commissioner  for  the 
Sudetenland  on  1  October,  and  on  7  October,  in  a  broadcast  speech, 
he  declared  that  his  political  opponents  among  the  Sudeten  Germans 
deserved  no  mercy  and  would  receive  none.  ‘We  shall  imprison  them 
until  they  turn  black.  All  those  who  fled  and  who  have  subsequently 
returned  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way.’  So  moved  was  British  opinion 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  had  opened  a  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  refugees,  flew  to  Prague  to  arrange  for  the  temporary  retention  of  as 
many  refugees  as  possible,  till  arrangements  could  be  made  for  their 
emigration  to  the  Western  world.  Western  opinion  was  also  greatly 
troubled  by  the  thought  of  the  kidnapped  and  arrested  Czechs  in  German 
hands,  for  whom  no  provision  had  been  made  at  Munich  corresponding  to 
that  for  the  release  of  German  political  prisoners.  The  British  and  French 
Ambassadors  at  Berlin  were  bidden  to  press  for  their  release,3  but  little 
hope  was  entertained  that  the  pressure  would  be  successful. 

All  these  features  of  the  peace,  which  the  Western  Powers  had  bought 
at  the  expense  of  the  Czechs,  distressed  Western  opinion.  In  Britain  it 

1  Ibid.  col.  364. 

2  Statement  by  R.  A.  Butler  (then  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs)  in  answer  to 
a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  5  October  1938  (ibid.  coll.  314-15). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  78.  The  British  official  documents  do  not  show  what  action  the 
Ambassadors  took  on  this  point. 
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was  widely  felt  that  the  British  loan  of  £10  million  to  Czechoslovakia,1 
which  Chamberlain  announced  on  3  October,  was  quite  inadequate  and 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  free  gift. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  those  with  whom  conscience  operated  to 
justify  the  surrender  to  Germany,  however  much  they  deplored  the  brutal 
features  of  the  settlement.  To  them  the  root  of  the  trouble  lay  in  the  en¬ 
forced  incorporation  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1919 
and  in  the  whole  process  of  the  creation  of  small  and  violently  nationalistic 
states  in  place  of  the  more  tolerant  Habsburg  Monarchy.  As  that  monarchy 
seemed  to  have  gone  beyond  recall,  the  only  way  to  peace  seemed  to  be  to 
do  whatever  was  possible  to  distribute  national  minorities  to  their  national 
states,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  Czechoslovakia  which  had  been  far  less 
oppressive  to  its  minorities  than  had  certain  other  states.  As  for  the 
detailed  inequities  of  the  Munich  settlement,  it  was  recalled  that  very 
similar  confiscatory  terms  and  negligible  periods  of  grace  had  been  im¬ 
posed  on  Germany  in  respect  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1919,  and  that  after 
fifty,  not  twenty,  years  of  German  possession. 

In  addition  to  the  humiliation  caused  by  inability  to  protect  friends 
from  brutal  ill-treatment,  and  unwilling  admission  that  there  was  a  case 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  Sudetenland  in  Germany,  there  was  foreboding 
for  the  future.  By  the  threat  of  war  Germany  had  seized  the  dominating 
position  on  the  Continent.  All  South-Eastern  Europe  lay  open  to  her 
power,  now  that  the  one  Danubian  state  with  modern  armed  forces, 
fortifications,  and  an  armament  industry  had  been  rendered  powerless. 
And  would  it  in  fact  be  possible  to  maintain  a  Czechoslovak  state  as  an 
independent  entity,  or  would  it,  as  Churchill  foresaw,2  be  ‘engulfed  in  the 
Nazi  regime’  in  a  few  months’  time?  In  the  latter  case  the  unification  of 
Mitteleuropa  under  German  control  would  have  been  achieved;  after 
which  the  whole  Continent  would  be  at  Germany’s  mercy.  The  Western 
Powers  had  indeed  ‘sustained  a  total  and  unmitigated  defeat’.3 

What  then  could  Chamberlain  claim  to  have  achieved?  Three  things. 
First,  he  had  prevented  Hitler  from  carrying  out  ‘Operation  Green’4  and 
annexing  Bohemia-Moravia  in  its  entirety  to  the  Reich.  How  he  had  done 
it  is  not  clear.  The  Munich  Agreement  may  have  been  a  tribute  from 
Hitler  to  the  sheer  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Hitler  may 
have  been  shamed  into  sticking  to  his  story  of  only  desiring  to  liberate  the 
Sudeten  Germans  from  an  oppressive  alien  regime  and  so  into  forgoing 
the  full  triumph  of  ‘smashing’  the  Czechs,  whom  he  had  hated  since  his 
youth  in  Vienna.  Other  things  had  contributed  to  Hitler’s  hesitation  and 

1  See  also  below,  pp.  31,  138. 

2  In  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  5  October  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339, 
coll.  365-6. 

3  Ibid.  col.  360. 

4  Fall  Griin,  code-name  for  the  attack  on  Czechoslovakia  being  planned  by  Nazi  Germany. 
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his  decision  to  accept  half  of  the  Czechoslovak  loaf.  The  evident  lack  of 
any  enthusiasm  for  war  among  the  German  people;1  the  opposition  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  German  army,  who  were  for  the  most  part  convinced 
that  to  risk  a  war  against  the  Western  Powers  would  be  an  act  of  folly;2  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  the  Hungarian  Government  to  co-operate  with 
Germany  in  armed  aggression;3  perhaps  also  the  British  Foreign  Office 
communique  of  26  September  announcing  that  if  Germany  attacked 
Czechoslovakia  she  would  encounter  the  opposition  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia.4  All  these  considerations  probably  had  their  effect. 
Yet  it  seems  clear  that,  but  for  Chamberlain’s  persistent  moral  pressure, 
at  the  end  supported  by  Mussolini,  Hitler  would  have  fought  his  war. 

Secondly,  Chamberlain  had  provided  a  test  that  all  the  free  world  could 
appreciate.  He  had  got  Hitler  to  undertake  to  go  no  farther.  If,  after  all 
the  talk  of  no  more  territorial  ambitions  in  Europe  and  wanting  to  in¬ 
corporate  no  Czechs  in  the  Reich,  and  the  promise  of  a  guarantee  by 
Germany — if,  after  all  that,  Hitler  were  to  attack  the  remainder  of 
Czechoslovakia,  he  would  remove  all  division  of  opinion  in  Britain  and 
unite  that  country  in  condemnation  of  Nazi  duplicity  and  aggression.  He 
would  also  rally  the  overseas  Dominions  in  opposition  to  Germany  and 
draw  most  of  American  opinion  out  of  its  isolationism  to  the  extent  of 
approval  for  supplying  the  Western  European  Powers  with  the  sinews 
of  war. 

Thirdly,  Chamberlain  had  won  time.  The  Germans’  trump  card,  had  it 
come  to  war,  was  their  air  force  and  their  aircraft  production,  which  had 
so  impressed  General  Vuillemin,  Chief  of  the  French  Air  Staff,  that  he  had 
assured  the  French  Permanent  Committee  of  National  Defence  on  15 
March  1938  that  in  a  war  with  Germany  ‘the  French  air  force  could  be 
annihilated  in  a  fortnight’.5  The  miserable  inadequacy  of  the  British  air 
defences6  had  caused  something  of  a  panic  in  London,  upon  which  it  was 
calculated  that  the  Germans  could  drop  2,000  bombs  a  day  and  inflict 
250,000  casualties  in  the  first  week.  The  disproportion  between  British 
and  German  air-power  might  for  some  time  continue  to  grow,  but,  given 
six  months  or,  better  still,  a  year,  Britain  could  produce  such  a  hard  core 
of  defensive  strength  as  would  enable  her  to  show  a  bold  front,  should  the 
hopes  built  on  the  Munich  Agreement  prove  illusory. 

(ii)  The  Work  of  the  International  Commission 

[a)  Delimitation  of  the  Fifth  Zone 

The  International  Commission  set  up  by  the  Munich  Agreement  held 

1  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  408-9  and  note  1,  447,  note  4,  451. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  146  and  note  3,  256  and  note  2,  282,  298,  415,  note  5. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  292-8.  4  Ibid.  p.  404. 

5  See  General  M.  G.  Gamelin:  Servir  (Paris,  Plon,  1946),  ii.  326.  6  See  below,  pp.  504-5. 
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its  first  meeting1  in  Berlin  at  5  p.m.  on  30  September  1938,  within  eighteen 
hours  of  the  signature  of  the  Agreement.  The  Commission  elected  the 
German  representative,  Weizsacker  (State  Secretary  in  the  German 
Foreign  Ministry),  as  its  chairman  and  appointed  a  military  sub-committee 
to  begin  work  at  once  on  the  organization  of  the  evacuation  of  the  first 
zone.  At  the  second  meeting,2  on  1  October,  two  more  sub-committees 
were  appointed.  The  military  sub-committee,  known  as  Sub-Committee 
A,  was  presided  over  by  the  French  military  attache.  It  succeeded  in 
carrying  out,  within  the  time-limits  imposed  by  the  Munich  Agreement, 
the  task  of  giving  detailed  instructions  for  the  movements  of  the  German 
and  Czechoslovak  forces  which  had  respectively  to  occupy  and  evacuate 
four  zones  of  Sudeten  territory  between  1  and  7  October  and  a  fifth  zone 
by  10  October.3  Sub-Committee  B  was  appointed  to  deal  with  economic 
and  financial  questions;4  while  to  Sub-Committee  C  were  assigned  the  tasks 
of  determining  the  fifth  zone,  delimiting  an  ethnographic  frontier,  deter¬ 
mining  plebiscite  areas,  and  deciding  the  conditions  in  which  plebiscites 
were  to  be  held.  This  sub-committee  ran  at  once  into  heavy  weather  and 
the  problems  on  its  agenda  proved  beyond  its  capacity  to  handle.  Sub- 
Committee  C  met  five  times  during  two  days  (3  and  4  October).  Its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  Henderson  reported  on  7  October, 

were  confused  and  frequently  noisy,  and  the  chairman  [Herr  von  Richthofen, 
formerly  German  Minister  in  Brussels]  was  quite  incapable  of  maintaining 
order.  At  one  meeting  no  fewer  than  seventeen  German  representatives  were 
present,  including  .  .  .  Sudeten  Germans  .  .  .  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  four 
or  five  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  and  the  Czech  representatives  all  to  be  shouting 
at  once.5 

Sub-Committee  C  was  instructed  by  the  Plenary  Commission  at  the 
latter’s  meeting,6  on  3  October,  that  in  delimiting  the  territory  to  be  occu- 


1  A  translation  of  the  German  minutes  of  the  meeting  will  be  found  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  2-4. 

2  Minutes,  ibid.  pp.  9-12. 

3  A  report  on  the  work  of  Sub-Committee  A  by  the  British  member  (the  military  attache  in 
Berlin,  Colonel  Mason-MacFarlane)  will  be  found  in  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  162-4.  This  sub¬ 
committee  also  dealt  with  the  questions  of  the  evacuation  of  Czech  war  material  (see  below, 
pp.  19-20)  and  of  observers  (see  below,  pp.  17-19). 

4  See  below,  pp.  25-28.  5  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  132. 

6  Minutes  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  22-24.  On  2  October,  before  this  meeting,  the  German  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  International  Commission  had  received  a  directive  from  Hitler  in  regard  to  the  fifth 
zone.  In  principle,  he  told  them,  the  frontier  line  was  to  coincide  with  the  Godesberg  Line,  and 
he  attached  particular  importance  to  the  speedy  occupation  by  German  troops  of  the  territory 
accruing  to  Germany,  especially  of  the  town  of  Liberec  (Reichenberg)  (ibid.  p.  15).  On  3  Octo¬ 
ber,  on  Ribbentrop’s  instructions,  Weizsacker  was  given  the  further  directive  that  ‘in  the  future 
there  must  be  no  deviation  from  the  Godesberg  Line,  except  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  villages 
which  are  indubitably  Czech.  If  greater  deviation  appears  necessary,  instructions  must  first  be 
obtained  from  the  Foreign  Minister’  (ibid.  p.  20).  This  directive  was  given  after  Hitler  had 
approved  the  frontier  line  established  at  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Commission  (this  was  the  line 

of  a  sector  in  south-west  Bohemia  on  which  Sub-Committee  C  had  reached  agreement — see 
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pied  between  7  and  10  October  (the  fifth  zone)  only  ethnological  considera¬ 
tions  should  be  taken  into  account,1  but  the  Czech  and  German  representa¬ 
tives  took  divergent  views  as  to  the  statistical  basis  on  which  the  national 
character  of  an  area  was  to  be  established.  The  German  case  was  that  the 
treaties  of  1919  had  ignored  the  sacred  doctrine  of  national  self-determina¬ 
tion  and  were  now  being  equitably  revised.  Accordingly,  what  needed  to  be 
established  was  the  position  before  the  Czechs  had  acquired  control  of  the 
Sudetenland.  The  Germans  supported  this  claim  by  reference  to  Article  5 
of  the  Munich  Agreement,  which  stipulated  that  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  should  take  the  conditions  of  the  Saar  Plebiscite  in  1935  as  their 
guide  in  deciding  the  qualifications  for  voting  in  the  proposed  plebiscite  in 
the  Sudetenland.  In  the  Saar,  the  right  to  vote  had  been  given  to  all 
persons  more  than  twenty  years  old  at  the  date  of  voting  and  habitually 
resident  in  the  territory  on  28  June  1919. 2  If  the  Saar  plebiscite  was  to  be 
the  model,  the  Germans  claimed  that  the  right  to  vote  in  a  Sudeten 
plebiscite  must  be  restricted  to  those  who  had  been  resident  in  the  plebi¬ 
scite  areas  in  1918,  at  the  date  of  the  detachment  of  the  Sudetenland  from 
Austria  and  its  incorporation  in  Czechoslovakia.  From  this  it  followed, 
in  the  German  view,  that  it  was  the  situation  in  1918  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  to  have  in  mind  in  deciding  what  constituted  the  ‘territory  of 
predominantly  German  character’  which  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
Germany  by  10  October;  and  this  meant  that  the  fifth  zone  must  be  de¬ 
limited  by  reference  to  the  latest  statistics  available  in  1918 — i.e.  the 
Austrian  census  of  1910,  and  not  the  Czechoslovak  census  of  1930. 3 

The  Czechs  objected  to  this  proposal,  both  on  the  ground  that  the 
existing  situation  ought  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation,4  and  on  the 

pp.  12-13  below)  and  had  gone  in  detail  into  the  question  of  the  fate  of  various  villages 
( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  19-20). 

1  According  to  the  German  minutes  of  the  meeting,  it  was  the  French  Ambassador,  Francjois- 
Poncet,  who  insisted  that  Sub-Committee  C  should  be  guided  exclusively  by  ethnographic 
data,  pointing  out  that  this  was  stipulated  in  the  Munich  Agreement.  At  this  stage,  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  not  concerned  with  the  drawing  of  the  final  frontiers,  and  when  they  came  to  do 
that  they  would  only  have  power  to  recommend  minor  modifications,  in  exceptional  cases,  in 
the  ethnographic  boundary  of  the  area  to  be  transferred  without  plebiscite  (Munich  Agree¬ 
ment,  article  6). 

2  The  date  of  the  plebiscite,  and  the  general  conditions  under  which  it  was  to  be  held,  were 
laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (part  III,  section  iv,  Annex,  chapter  iii).  For  the  detailed 
regulations  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1934,  pp.  18-19;  and  for  an  account  of  the  situation 
before  and  at  the  time  of  the  plebiscite,  see  Survey  for  1934,  pp.  578-627). 

3  The  argument  that,  when  the  alleged  iniquities  of  the  treaties  of  1919  and  1920  were  being 
indicted  on  ethnographical  grounds,  use  should  not  be  made  of  any  census  conducted  by  the 
Power  which  had  ruled  the  territory  in  question  after  1920,  but  that  a  decision  should  be  based  on 
the  Austrian  census  of  1910,  has  been  used  at  the  expense  of  other  states  than  Czechoslovakia. 
Thus,  when  an  international  commission  attempted  to  establish  the  ethnographic  (linguistic) 
line  in  Venezia  Giulia  in  1946,  the  Russian  Commissioner  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  Austrian 
census  of  1910  and  not  the  Italian  census  of  1921.  The  Austrian  census  of  1910  was  slightly 
more  favourable  to  the  Jugoslavs  than  its  Italian  successor. 

4  Benes,  who  appealed  to  Newton  (the  British  Minister  in  Prague)  on  4  October  for  British 
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ground  that  the  Austrian  census  of  1 9 1  o  would  unduly  favour  the  Germans. 
Whereas  the  census  of  1930  gave  the  figures  of  declared  nationality,  that 
of  1910  had  been  based  on  the  language  of  habitual  use  [Umgangssprache) , 
and  the  Czechs  argued  that,  whereas  no  German  would  have  given  Czech 
as  his  language  of  habitual  use,  many  Czechs  might  in  1910  have  declared 
that  they  habitually  used  German.1 

In  addition  to  this  difference  of  opinion  over  the  census  figures  which 
were  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  deciding  what  constituted  preponderantly 
German  territory,2  the  word  ‘preponderantly’  was  interpreted  differently 
by  the  two  sides.  The  Germans  claimed  that  it  meant  51  per  cent,  of 
German  inhabitants,  while  the  Czechs  argued  for  75  per  cent.,  and  were 
supported  in  this  at  first  by  all  the  ‘neutral’  members  of  the  Sub- 
Committee^  The  members  of  Sub-Committee  C  did  succeed  on  3  October 
in  reaching  agreement  on  the  boundary  of  a  small  sector  of  the  fifth  zone 
in  south-western  Bohemia,4  but  thereafter  their  progress  was  very  slow, 
and  on  4  October  they  asked  the  Plenary  Commission  to  give  rulings 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  word  ‘preponderantly’  and  on  the  statistical 
basis  which  they  were  to  use  in  ascertaining  German  preponderance.5 

When  the  International  Commission  considered  these  two  points  at  its 
fifth  meeting6  on  the  evening  of  4  October  the  debate  followed  the  same 
lines  as  in  the  sub-committee.  The  Czechoslovak  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 

support  against  the  proposal  to  take  the  situation  in  1918  as  the  basis  (which  meant  using  the 
1910  census  figures)  pointed  out  that  when  his  Government  accepted  the  Anglo-French  Proposals 
of  19  September  1938  (see  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  345-52),  with  their  provision  for  the  transfer  to 
Germany  of  districts  containing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  German  inhabitants,  they  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  the  calculations  would  be  based  on  the  existing  situation  and  would  use  the 
latest  (1930)  census  figures  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  90). 

1  In  fact,  the  two  censuses  gave  remarkably  similar  pictures  of  the  territorial  distribution  of 
the  two  nationalities.  In  Bohemia  as  a  whole  the  Czechs  had  increased  from  63-1  per  cent,  of 
the  population  in  1910  to  67’  1  per  cent,  in  1930;  while  the  Germans  had  sunk  from  36-8  per 
cent,  to  32-3  per  cent.  But  in  not  one  of  the  105  administrative  districts  of  Bohemia  had  a 
German  majority  in  1910  been  converted  into  a  Czech  majority  by  1930.  Moreover  in  only 
one  sub-district  had  such  a  change  occurred,  and  that  had  been  at  Stoky  (Stecken),  on  the 
Moravian  border,  which,  since  it  lay  in  the  German  enclave  around  Jihlava  (Iglau),  was  not 
claimed  by  Germany  anyhow.  In  Moravia  similarly  the  Czechs  had  increased  from  64  per  cent, 
in  1910  to  74-1  in  1930,  and  the  Germans  had  sunk  from  31  per  cent,  to  22-8  per  cent.  Yet  only 
in  two  out  of  forty-four  administrative  districts  had  a  German  majority  given  place  to  a  Czech 
one.  These  were  both  in  the  industrial  north.  One,  Opava  (Troppau),  was  a  Czech  enclave  in 
a  German  area  and  the  Czechs  could  hardly  have  retained  it.  But  the  other  was  Novy  Jicin 
(Neutitschein),  just  south  of  Moravska  Ostrava  (Mahrisch  Ostrau),  where  the  use  of  the  census 
of  1910  secured  for  Germany  a  district  which  had  been  55  per  cent.  Czech  in  1930  and  52-9 
per  cent.  German  in  1910. 

2  ‘The  German  representatives  took  as  a  basis  the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1910,  except  in 
the  cases  where  the  statistics  for  1921  gave  them  a  more  favourable  position.  The  Czechs  took 
the  statistics  for  1930,  but  in  some  cases,  where  the  Germans  quoted  the  figures  for  1910,  they 
quoted  the  figures  for  1900,  which  gave  them  in  their  turn  a  more  favourable  position’  (Hender¬ 
son’s  report  of  7  October,  ibid.  p.  133). 

3  Ibid.  p.  132. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  133-4. 

6  Minutes  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  27-29. 


4  Ibid.  pp.  1 1 7,  132-3. 
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Mastny,  received  support  from  his  French  colleague  for  his  claim  to  75  per 
cent,  as  constituting  preponderance,  but  in  a  private  session  of  the  chief 
representatives  Weizsacker  refused  to  agree  to  a  compromise  proposal  by 
Frangois-Poncet  that  preponderance  should  be  taken  to  mean  66-6  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  area  in  1918, 1  and  that  the  figures  for  1918 
should  be  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  statistics  for  1910  and  for  1921, 
while  Mastny  (who  had  threatened  to  break  off  negotiations  if  no  readiness 
to  meet  his  claims  was  shown)  referred  the  proposal  to  Prague  for  instruc¬ 
tions.2  The  International  Commission  thus  failed  to  solve  the  two  prob¬ 
lems,  but  Sub-Committee  C  was  instructed  not  to  suspend  its  work  and  to 
continue  its  attempt  to  delimit  the  boundaries  of  the  fifth  zone,  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  sectors  that  must  be  reserved  for  further  consideration.3 
At  this  stage,  however,  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  intervened.4 

Ribbentrop  sent  for  Frangois-Poncet  during  the  night  of  4-5  October, 
told  him  that  Hitler  was  accusing  the  French  and  British  delegates  of 
going  back  on  the  Munich  decisions,  and  threatened  that  Hitler  would 
order  the  German  army  to  occupy  Czechoslovak  territory  up  to  the  line 
which  the  Germans  had  demanded  at  Godesberg5  unless  the  Czechs 
agreed  by  midday  on  5  October  to  accept  a  51  per  cent,  majority  as  the 
interpretation  of  preponderance  and  the  1910  census  figures  as  the  basis 
for  calculation.6  On  the  morning  of  5  October  all  meetings  were  suspended, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  Henderson,  Frangois-Poncet,  and  Attolico, 
after  a  preliminary  discussion  among  themselves,  had  an  interview  with 
Ribbentrop  and  Weizsacker  to  which  the  fifth  member  of  the  International 
Commission,  Mastny,  was  not  invited.7 

On  the  morning  of  5  October  the  French  and  British  Ambassadors  had 
telephoned  to  their  respective  Governments  asking  for  their  answers  to 
the  two  questions:  what  was  preponderance?  and  on  what  basis  was  it  to 
be  decided?  Both  Daladier  and  Chamberlain  had  replied  that  according 
to  their  recollection  and  their  understanding  of  the  Munich  Agreement  the 
answers  were  a  51  per  cent,  majority  and  the  1918  population  figures.8 
During  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Halifax,  telegraphed  instructions  to  Henderson  to  support  Frangois-Poncet 
strongly  in  an  effort  to  secure  some  compromise  between  the  1910  and 
1921  figures,  since  ‘to  take  figures  so  out  of  date  as  1910’  seemed  ‘grossly 
unfair’.9  Henderson  claimed  to  have  supported  Frangois-Poncet  on  this 

1  Weizsacker  referred  to  the  Anglo-French  memorandum  of  19  September  as  proof  that  the 
British  and  French  Governments  accepted  the  principle  of  the  51  per  cent,  majority  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
iii,  p.  134;  cf.  ibid.  pp.  91-92,  and  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  29-30). 

1  Ibid.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  134;  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  29. 

4  The  effects  of  the  French  proposal  were  indicated  on  a  map,  and  Ribbentrop  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  that  this  was  to  be  shown  to  Hitler  on  the  morning  of  5  October  (ibid.  p.  30). 

5  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  388. 

6  Telegram  from  Henderson  of  5  October  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  92). 

7  Ibid.  pp.  93-94,  134.  8  Ibid.  p.  93,  note  2  to  no.  127. 


9  Ibid.  p.  93. 
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point  until  FranQois-Poncet  himself  gave  way,  though  Henderson’s  own 
opinion  was  that 

strict  justice  necessitated  [a]  return  to  [the]  status  quo  ante  1918,  and  for  this  [the] 
1910  figures  were  [the]  best  available  in  the  circumstances.  Under  Austrian 
rule,  [the]  figures  of  1918,  had  a  census  been  compiled  that  year,  might  well 
have  been  even  less  favourable  to  Czechoslovakia.1 

Frant^ois-Poncet  justified  himself  by  referring  to  the  replies  received  to  the 
inquiries  which  he  and  Henderson  had  addressed  to  Paris  and  London.2 

Whether  or  not  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  put  up  any  re¬ 
sistance  to  Ribbentrop’s  virtual  ultimatum,  the  upshot  of  their  interview 
with  him  on  5  October  was  that  the  Germans  once  more  imposed  their 
will  by  threatening  the  use  of  force.  The  Ambassadors  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy 

agreed,  as  representatives  of  the  signatories  of  the  Munich  Agreement,  that  the 
statistics  of  the  census  of  1910  should  be  taken  as  authoritative,  and  that  territory 
of  a  preponderantly  German  character  was  territory  in  which  the  German 
population  was  51  per  cent,  or  over.  A  protocol  to  this  effect  was  signed,  and 
also  a  map  showing  the  ethnographic  line  as  determined  by  the  1910  statistics.3 

Henderson  justified  these  proceedings  on  the  ground  that  there  had 
been  no  possibility  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  German  and  Czech  stand¬ 
points  and  arriving  at  a  decision  on  the  fifth  zone  by  7  October  (when  the 
occupation  of  the  first  four  zones  would  be  completed)  and  that  without 
a  decision  by  that  date  the  Munich  Agreement  might  have  been  nullified. 
He  also  claimed  that  the  line  agreed  upon  was  ‘at  least  better  than  the 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  gg.  Henderson  in  his  memoirs  ( Failure  of  a  Mission,  Berlin  1937-1939 
(London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1940),  pp.  169-70)  adds  that  he  decided  to  resist  no  longer 
partly  because  he  thought  that  the  German  claim  corresponded  with  the  texts,  and  partly 
because  he  wanted  to  tie  the  Germans  down  to  a  line  of  their  own  choosing. 

2  Andre  Fran£ois-Poncet:  Souvenirs  d’une  ambassade  a  Berlin,  septembre  1931-octobre  1938  (Paris, 
Flammarion,  1946),  p.  335;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  122.  Weizsacker  recorded  on  7  October  that, 
according  to  Attolico,  opposition  to  Germany  ‘comes  rather  from  the  British  than  from  the 
French’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  45). 

3  Henderson’s  report  of  7  October  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  134-5).  For  the  text  of  the  protocol  see 
the  annex  to  this  report,  ibid.  pp.  135-6,  and  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  32-33.  The  map  was  based  on 
the  Austrian  map  showing  the  detailed  line  of  division  between  Czech  and  German  areas  in 
1910.  In  one  or  two  places,  however,  the  line  agreed  on  was  not  the  result  of  a  strict  application 
of  the  linguistic  test.  In  the  Novy  JiCin  district  south  of  Moravska  Ostrava  the  Germans  insisted 
on  being  given  the  sub-district  of  Pfibor  (Freiberg),  which  had  been  72-6  per  cent.  Czech  in 
1910  and  77  8  per  cent.  Czech  in  1930.  (In  the  final  adjustment  of  the  frontier,  by  the  agreement 
of  20  November  (see  pp.  34-40  below)  ten  villages  in  the  district  of  Novy  Ji£in  were  returned 
to  Czechoslovakia,  and  two,  previously  not  occupied,  were  assigned  to  Germany.)  In  addition 
to  Pfibor,  the  Germans  also  placed  on  their  side  of  the  line  the  district  of  Bilovec  (Wagstadt) 
north  of  Olomouc  (Olmiitz),  where  there  had  been  a  Czech  majority  of  64-4  per  cent,  in  1910 
and  73'8  in  1930.  The  argument  was  that  Bilovec  was  a  Czech  enclave  in  German  territory. 
Both  it  and  Opava  were  set  against  the  sub-districts  of  Stoky  and  Jihlava,  which  were  German 
enclaves  in  Czech  territory  and  were  left  to  the  Czechs.  But  the  population  of  the  Czech  enclaves 
thus  assigned  to  Germany  was  about  double  that  of  the  German  enclaves  left  in  Czechoslovakia. 
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Godesberg  Line’.1  The  decisions  taken  on  5  October  could  be  defended  as 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Munich  Agreement  and  also  as  not  in¬ 
equitable  in  themselves  (as  has  been  seen,  the  Czechs  lost  little  by  the  use 
of  the  1910  census  figures)  ;2  but  the  fact  remained  that  the  fifth  zone  had 
been  delimited,  not  by  the  International  Commission  in  which  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  was  represented  in  accordance  with  the  Munich  Agreement,  but 
by  the  representatives  of  the  four  Munich  Powers  over  the  head  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  The  terms  of  the  protocol  were  communicated  to  Mastny  by  the 
other  members  of  the  International  Commission  during  the  evening  of 
5  October,3  and  he  referred  to  his  Government  for  instructions. 

On  4  October  the  Government  in  Prague  had  been  reconstituted  by 
General  Syrovy,  the  most  significant  change  being  the  replacement  of 
Krofta  as  Foreign  Minister  by  Chvalkovsky,  and  on  the  5th  Benes’s  re¬ 
signation  from  the  office  of  President  of  the  Republic  was  announced.4 
The  Government  with  which  Mastny  got  into  communication  that  even¬ 
ing  had  no  will  left  to  resist  Germany;  and  soon  after  midday  on  the  6th 
Mastny  stated  at  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  International  Commission 
that  his  Government  accepted  ‘with  profound  sorrow’  the  decision  taken 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Munich  Powers  on  the  5th,  and  ‘undertook 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  execute  it’.  He  announced  at  the  same 
time  that  two  classes  of  the  Czechoslovak  army  were  being  demobilized.5 
The  International  Commission  then  adopted  a  report6  from  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  A  on  the  territory  to  be  occupied  progressively  by  German  troops 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  94.  See  also  Henderson’s  letter  of  6  October  to  Halifax  (ibid.  p.  615). 

Cf.  Mason-MacFarlane’s  opinion  that  the  10  October  line  was  almost  identical  with  the  Godes¬ 
berg  Line  (see  p.  34,  n.  3  below).  Weizsacker  was  told  on  7  October  by  Attolico  that  Henderson 
had  been  ‘reprimanded  by  London’  for  having  signed  the  protocol  unconditionally  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
iv,  p.  45).  2  See  above,  p.  12,  note  2. 

3  In  a  note  on  this  meeting  Weizsacker  recorded  that  the  map  indicating  the  line  agreed  on  by 

the  representatives  of  the  four  Powers  was  first  shown  to  Mastny,  who  objected  that  it  would 
make  the  ‘neck’  between  Bohemia  and  the  eastern  provinces  ‘very  narrow  and  economically 
intolerable’.  Weizsacker  then  declared  that  ‘it  was  just  at  that  very  point  that  there  could  be  no 
tampering  with  the  frontier  line’.  Mastny  was  urged  to  secure  his  Government’s  acceptance  a 
latest  by  midday  on  6  October,  and  he  was  ‘then,  at  a  suitable  moment,  confronted  with  the 
protocol  .  .  .  which  the  four  Powers  had  already  agreed  on  and  were  committed  to’  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
iv,  PP-  33-34)-  4  See  below,  pp.  112-15. 

5  Minutes  of  the  meeting  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  41-43;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  109,  135.  Mastny 
had  telephoned  to  Weizsacker  in  the  morning  to  tell  him  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s 
decision  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  34,  note  1). 

Late  in  the  evening  of  6  October  the  details  of  the  demarcation  line  were  broadcast  by  the 
Prague  radio.  The  communique  said  that  the  Four  Powers  had  laid  down  that  from  their  deci¬ 
sion  there  was  no  appeal.  It  continued:  ‘Despite  all  the  cruelty  of  these  dictated  terms  which  we 
now  have  the  grievous  duty  of  bringing  to  your  knowledge,  we  beg  the  population  to  believe  that 
the  Government  has  done  and  will  still  do  everything  in  its  power  to  moderate  its  disturbing 
influences  on  administration,  commerce,  and  daily  life.  We  share  with  all  of  you  this  pain, 
standing  as  we  do  in  the  heart  of  this  unequal  battle  where  we  have  been  struck  again  and  again 
by  the  severe  and  merciless  decisions  of  the  four  great  powers’  ( New  York  Times,  7  October  1938). 

6  Text  printed  in  Appendix  V  to  D.Brit.F.P.  iii  (pp.  639-42). 
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on  8,  9,  and  io  October  (thus  completing  the  occupation  of  the  fifth  zone 
by  the  date  laid  down  at  Munich)  and  on  the  conditions  of  the  occupation, 
and  adjourned  until  io  October,  after  putting  it  on  record  that  they  had 
completed  the  first  two  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  them  by  the  Munich  Agree¬ 
ment.1 


(b)  The  Occupation  and  Evacuation  of  the  Five  Zones 

In  accordance  with  the  Munich  Agreement,  the  German  army  had 
begun  on  i  October  to  move  into  the  narrow  strip  of  territory  in  the 
southern  Bohmerwald,  some  sixty-five  miles  long  and  varying  from  five  to 
fifteen  miles  in  depth,2  which  constituted  the  first  of  the  four  zones  marked 
on  the  map  attached  to  the  Agreement.  By  io  October  the  German  army 
had  occupied,  and  the  Czech  army  had  withdrawn  from,  the  whole  area 
on  the  German  side  of  the  line  agreed  on  by  the  representatives  of  the  four 
Munich  Powers  on  5  October. 

More  than  thirty  divisions  of  the  German  army  (including  at  least  three 
armoured  and  two  light  divisions)  had  been  concentrated  round  the 
frontiers  of  Czechoslovakia  before  the  occupation  began.3  Not  all  these 
divisions,  however,  were  fully  mobilized,  and  there  was  no  general 
mobilization  in  Germany;  but  it  was  clear  that  the  German  High  Com¬ 
mand  had  sufficient  strength  at  their  disposal  to  be  able  to  overwhelm  any 
possible  opposition.  The  British  military  attache  in  Germany  (Mason- 
MacFarlane)  testified  on  10  October4  to  the  ‘most  impressively  efficient 
way’  in  which  the  operation  was  carried  out,  to  ‘the  smooth  running  and 
efficiency  of  the  staff  work’,  and  to  the  fact  that  no  cases  of  any  breakdown 
of  mechanized  units  had  been  seen  by  observers  based  on  the  German  side. 
A  certain  nervousness  was  noticeable  among  the  leading  troops  at  first, 
but  their  confidence  soon  returned  when  it  became  clear  that  the  Czechs 
were  not  going  to  put  up  a  fight,5  and  the  ‘high  state  of  the  morale  of  the 
troops  and  their  evident  self-satisfaction  at  the  efficiency  with  which  their 
whole  machine’  had  worked  became  ‘most  noticeable’.  They  were  also 
‘much  heartened  ...  by  the  exuberance  of  the  welcome’  which  they 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  135.  The  Commission  at  this  meeting  also  adopted  a  report  on  war 
material  (see  p.  20  below)  and  decided  that  the  question  of  plebiscites  should  be  the  subject  of 
direct  German-Czech  negotiations  (see  p.  23  below).  2  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  83. 

3  The  five  army  groups  by  which  the  occupation  was  carried  out  were  based  respectively  on 
southern  Bavaria,  northern  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  eastern  Austria  (ibid.  p.  164; 
cf.  ibid.  p.  625). 

4  In  a  report  on  the  occupation  and  evacuation,  forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  1 2  October 
(ibid.  pp.  162-7). 

5  The  danger  of  a  clash  between  German  and  Czech  forces  was  most  acute  at  the  beginning 
of  the  occupation,  but  local  Czech  resistance  remained  a  possibility  throughout  the  whole  period. 
On  8  October  Newton  reported  that  Krejci,  the  Czech  Commander-in-Chief,  had  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  Germans  might  advance  beyond  the  To  October  line’.  Newton  had  advised  that 
even  in  that  event  the  Czechs  should  offer  no  resistance;  they  could  not  hope  to  resist  successfully, 
and  would  only  provide  the  Germans  with  a  pretext  for  aggression  (ibid.  pp.  140-1). 
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received  from  the  Sudeten  population.  Some  use  was  also  made  by  the 
Germans  of  para-military  formations,  but  these  were  under  army  com¬ 
mand.  The  SS  and  Schutzpolizei  were  used  in  most  cases  for  police  work 
and  for  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  order  in  different  localities  as 
the  German  advance  reached  them.  In  one  or  two  areas  where  there  had 
been  trouble  para-military  units  were  reported  to  have  preceded  the 
regular  troops  in  order,  apparently,  that  the  latter  should  not  become 
involved  in  guerrilla  fighting.1 

As  for  the  Czechoslovak  forces,  they  were  said  to  have  maintained  their 
discipline  and  ‘to  have  retired  in  good  order,  and  in  many  cases  removed 
obstacles  and  mines  before  their  withdrawal’.2 

In  general,  Colonel  Mason-MacFarlane  reported  that 

both  armies  conformed  most  satisfactorily  to  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission,  and  no  cases  of  incidents  or  clashes  between  the  troops 
have  been  reported.  ...  In  several  localities  Czech  and  German  troops  came 
into  contact,  but  on  every  such  occasion  the  commanders  on  the  spot  succeeded 
in  dealing  with  the  situation  amicably  and  without  trouble. 

Various  reports  of  incidents  were  received  during  the  course  of  the  operations. 
In  practically  all  cases  in  which  such  reports  were  investigated  on  the  spot  by 
observers,  they  were  found  to  be  exaggerated  or  unfounded.  There  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  limited  number  of  regrettable  occurrences  in  the  neutral  zone 
between  the  two  armies.  These  were  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
the  Czech  troops  withdrew  to  a  considerable  distance  before  the  German 
advance.  Deprived  of  the  support  of  their  military  forces,  the  Czech  police, 
gendarmerie  and  other  organizations  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  often 
left  their  posts  prematurely  with  the  result  that  localities  were  occasionally  left 
with  no  ‘police’.  Such  reported  cases  of  trouble  as  have  been  substantiated 
appear  in  almost  every  instance  to  have  been  due  to  clashes  between  the  S.P. 
Freikorps3  and  rear  elements  of  the  Czech  army.4 

The  observers  who  watched  the  movements  of  the  German  and  Czech 

1  Ibid.  p.  166.  2  Ibid.  p.  165. 

3  For  the  formation  of  this  Sudeten  German  Freikorps  see  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  373. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  165.  For  reports  by  Major  Sutton-Pratt,  who  investigated  incidents  during 
the  occupation  of  the  first  zone,  see  ibid.  pp.  74,  82-85.  Some  disturbances  in  villages  evacuated 
by  the  Czechs  in  the  first  zone  on  1  October  were  reported  by  the  second  British  observer,  Ian 
Henderson,  and  on  2  October  he,  together  with  the  British  Minister  in  Prague  (Newton)  and  the 
military  attache,  called  on  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Prague  and  suggested  the  dispatch 
of  a  mixed  German-British-Czechoslovak  commission  to  the  second  zone  to  ensure  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  law  and  order.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  German  Legation,  on  instructions 
from  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin,  where  the  move  was  resented  as  an  attempt  by  the  British 
‘to  introduce  a  kind  of  international  control  in  the  areas  to  be  evacuated’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  1 7- 
18).  On  3  October,  Sir  Nevile  Henderson  referred  at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Commission 
to  reports  of  fighting  at  Reichenberg  (Liberec)  and  Krumau  (Cesky  Krumlov),  and  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  delegate  said  that  fighting  had  occurred  at  Krumau,  between  Germans  of  differing  politi¬ 
cal  views,  after  the  Czech  troops  had  withdrawn  (ibid.  p.  22).  On  the  same  day,  Newton  was 
told  by  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Minister  ‘that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  inci¬ 
dents  [the]  evacuation  and  occupation  of  Sudeten  regions  had  been  proceeding  smoothly’ 
( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  80). 
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forces  and  investigated  incidents  were  of  two  kinds.  Observation  was 
carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  International  Commission  by  British  and 
Italian  Service  attaches  sent  from  Berlin.1  The  Germany  military  authori¬ 
ties  put  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  military  observers — frankly 
stating  that  they  did  ‘not  wish  to  have  foreign  officers  circulating  in  an 
area  where  mobilised  German  formations’  were  operating — but  when  the 
attaches  were  actually  in  contact  with  the  German  forces  they  did  not  ex¬ 
perience  any  trouble.2 

In  addition  to  the  Service  attaches,  there  were  some  thirty  British 
observers  who  were  sent  from  London  without  prior  consultation  with 
the  International  Commission.  These  observers,  most  of  whom  were 
retired  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  or  police  force,  were  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Colonel  K.  J.  Martin,  a  former  military  attache  in  Warsaw.  They 
had  been  recruited3  during  the  second  half  of  September,  at  a  time  when  it 
seemed  possible  that  an  international  (or  alternatively  a  purely  British)4 
force  might  be  needed  to  keep  order  in  predominantly  German  districts  of 
Czechoslovakia  before  these  were  handed  over.5  When  the  Godesberg  and 
Munich  Conferences  had  made  it  clear  that  policing  by  ‘international 
bodies’  would  have  to  be  confined  to  plebiscite  areas,6  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  the  idea  of  sending  some  of  the  ex-officers  whom  Colonel  Martin 
had  collected  to  act  as  additional  observers  in  the  Sudetenland — the  two 
British  observers  already  posted  there7  having,  it  was  felt,  fully  justified 
their  appointment.  Before  the  end  of  September  Halifax  had  suggested  to 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  the  dispatch  of  six  or  seven  additional 
observers,  and  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  not  only  accepted  the 
proposal  but  asked  that  the  number  should  be  increased  in  view  of  the 
risk  of  incidents  during  the  transfer  of  territory  to  Germany.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  arranged  that  seven  ex-officers  (in  plain  clothes  and  unarmed)  should 
fly  to  Prague  on  i  October  and  that  about  twenty  more  should  follow  within 
the  next  few  days.8  Newton  was  informed  on  i  October  that  the  observers’ 
terms  of  reference  were 

to  be  present  at  the  handing  over  of  the  German  districts  of  Czechoslovakia  to 

1  Although  the  French  delegate,  when  the  matter  was  discussed  by  the  International  Commis¬ 
sion,  claimed  the  right  to  send  French  observers,  none  made  their  appearance,  and  only  three 
Italians  took  part  in  the  work  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  164).  1  Ibid.  pp.  163-4. 

3  The  qualifications  required  included  experience  in  handling  crowds  and  some  knowledge  of 
Central  Europe  and  its  languages. 

4  See  telegram  of  21  September  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  Prague  (ibid,  ii,  p.  446). 
Cf.  Newton’s  telegrams  of  23  and  26  September  (ibid.  pp.  492-3  and  549-50). 

5  A  recommendation  that  an  international  force  should  be  organized  for  this  purpose  had  been 
made  by  Lord  Runciman  in  his  final  report  (ibid.  p.  679).  See  also  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  336. 

6  See  p.  24  below.  The  contingent  of  members  of  the  British  Legion  recruited  for  this  purpose 
was  quite  distinct  from  Colonel  Martin’s  group  of  ex-officers. 

7  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  148-9,  150-1. 

8  Foreign  Office  to  Berlin,  30  September  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  57). 
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the  German  authorities  and  by  their  influence  (a)  to  endeavour  to  lessen  the 
risk  of  collisions  between  the  two  sides,  (b)  to  restrain  the  Czech  authorities, 
both  civil  and  military,  from  acts  of  sabotage  and  destruction,  and  (c)  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  action,  either  by  over-impetuosity  on  one  side  or  by  wilful  delay  on 
the  other,  such  as  would  dislocate  the  time-table  laid  down  in  the  Munich 
Agreement.  They  will  for  this  purpose  investigate  any  incidents  which  may 
occur,  and  report  on  rumours  which  might  give  either  side  an  excuse  to  have 
recourse  to  forceful  measures,  or  delaying  tactics. 

Newton  was  also  instructed  to  put  the  observers,  on  arrival,  in  touch  with 
the  International  Commission,  since  it  was  intended  in  London  that  they 
should  act  under  the  orders  of  the  Commission  and  receive  their  detailed 
instructions  from  that  body.1 

This  British  initiative,  however,  was  not  taken  kindly  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission.  It  was  decided  on  1  October  that  the  observers 
should  be  responsible  to  Henderson,  as  the  British  member  of  the 
Commission,  not  to  the  Commission  as  a  whole,2  and  it  fell  to  the 
British  military  attache  to  negotiate  with  the  German  authorities 
arrangements  by  which  the  observers  could  undertake  the  duties  assigned 
to  them  in  London.3 

One  special  problem,  which  was  created  by  the  extremely  short  time¬ 
limits  allowed  for  the  evacuation  of  the  five  zones,  was  handled  by  the 
International  Commission  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  have  satisfied 
the  Czechs.  On  30  September  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Ministry  drew 
Newton’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  great  quantities  of  guns,  ammunition, 
and  other  war  material  would  have  to  be  left  behind  in  the  fortifications 
when  the  Czech  army  withdrew.4  The  Czechs  also  appealed  to  the  French 
Government  for  help  in  securing  fifteen  days’  grace  for  the  withdrawal  of 
heavy  guns,  claiming  that  these  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  ‘installations’ 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Munich  Agreement.5  The  French  Government 
shared  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  concern  over  the  heavy  artillery, 


1  Ibid.  pp.  57-58. 

2  Minutes  of  the  second  meeting  of  the  International  Commission  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  12).  See 
also  Henderson’s  report  of  7  October  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  130).  On  1  October  Henderson  reported 
to  the  Foreign  Office  that  in  his  opinion  the  use  of  the  observers  and  the  localities  to  which  they 
were  to  be  sent  could  best  be  decided  by  Newton  in  Prague,  in  consultation  with  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government,  since  ‘in  fact  they  will  be  assisting  in  Czech  evacuation  not  in  German 
occupation’  (ibid.  p.  65). 

3  Mason-MacFarlane,  in  his  report  of  10  October,  commented  as  follows  on  the  British  obser¬ 
vers:  ‘The  question  of  observers  acting  on  behalf  of  the  International  Commission  .  .  .  was 
complicated  by  the  early  arrival,  without  prior  consultation  on  the  subject  with  the  International 
Commission,  of  some  thirty  British  observers  in  Prague.  It  was  some  time  before  the  British 
representative  on  the  Military  Sub-Committee  could  get  even  ten  of  these  observers  recognised 
by  the  Germans  and  provided  with  the  necessary  passes.  As  regards  their  co-operation  with 
German  troops  on  the  ground,  it  would  have  been  much  better  had  these  observers  been  in 
uniform  and  not  in  mufti’  (ibid.  p.  163). 

4  Ibid.  p.  67. 


5  Ibid.  pp.  77-78. 
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an  arm  in  which  the  German  army  was  believed  to  be  weak,  so  that  the 
Czech  guns,  if  they  fell  into  German  hands,  would  fill  an  important  gap.1 
Frangois-Poncet  and  Henderson  were  therefore  instructed  to  support  the 
Czech  claims  in  the  International  Commission.2  The  question  came  up  at 
the  second  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  i  October  and  the  two  Ambas¬ 
sadors  duly  gave  their  backing  to  the  Czech  case,  which  was  regarded  with 
some  sympathy  even  by  Weizsacker.3  The  matter  was  referred  to  Sub- 
Committee  A,  and  Henderson  reported  on  2  October4  that  ‘satisfactory 
arrangements’  had  already  been  made  for  the  evacuation  of  war  material 
in  the  first  and  second  zones,  and  he  hoped  that  these  would  be  extended 
to  the  third  and  fourth  zones  (that  is,  to  all  the  territory  due  for  occupation 
by  7  October).  Most  of  the  heavy  artillery,  however,  was  in  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  in  the  fifth  zone.5  Henderson  spoke  to  Goring  on  the  matter  on  2 
October,  and  Goring  agreed  to  the  evacuation  by  the  Czechs  of  war 
material  other  than  what  he  described  as  ‘fixed’  material  (presumably  the 
heaviest  guns).6  Sub-Committee  A,  according  to  the  British  member’s 
report,  experienced  great  difficulties  in  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  war 
material  problem  acceptable  to  the  Czechs  and  the  Germans,  but  ‘it  was 
possible  eventuallv  to  reach  an  agreement  which  seemed  perfectly  fair  to 
the  “neutral”  members  of  the  sub-committee’.7  According  to  Henderson, 
the  agreement  was  also  ‘to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Czechs’.8 

(c)  The  Question  of  Plebiscites 

The  question  of  plebiscites  had  not  been  settled  in  the  negotiations 
which  led  up  to  the  signature  of  the  Munich  Agreement.  According  to  the 
precedents  set  by  other  plebiscites,  since  Germany  was  the  claimant 
plebiscites  should  have  been  held  in  each  of  the  districts  claimed  by  her 
and  shown  to  contain,  or  to  have  contained  at  the  date  of  the  transfer  of 
the  area  to  Czechoslovakia,  a  stated  proportion  of  German-speaking  in¬ 
habitants.  Some  such  arrangement  had,  no  doubt,  been  in  Chamberlain’s 
mind  when  he  went  to  Berchtesgaden  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  apply¬ 
ing  self-determination  to  the  Sudetenland.  The  rejected  Godesberg 
Memorandum  had  provided,  if  vaguely,  for  a  plebiscite  on  both  sides  of 
the  demarcation  line.9  But  at  Munich  Hitler  had  got  the  Western  statesmen 
on  the  run,  and  was  threatening  them  with  war  unless  a  settlement  were 
made  immediately.  There  had  been  no  time  to  discuss  vital  principles  of 
procedure.  The  basic  principle  of  the  Munich  settlement  had  been  that 

1  D.Drit.F.P.  iii,  p.  78.  2  Ibid.  p.  77. 

3  The  German  minutes  of  the  meeting  record  Weizsacker  as  stating  ‘emphatically  that  it  was 
in  no  way  the  intention  either  of  the  International  Commission  or  of  the  German  delegation  to 
make  any  decision  which  might  be  interpreted  as  an  insult  to  an  army  which  was  doing  its  duty’ 

( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  10). 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  73. 

7  Ibid.  p.  163. 


5  Ibid.  p.  78. 

8  Ibid.  p.  108. 


6  Ibid.  p.  79. 

9  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  388. 
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only  the  preponderantly  German  areas  should  at  once  be  ceded  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  it  followed  from  this  that  plebiscite  areas  would  lie  only  on  the 
Czechoslovak  side  of  the  demarcation  line. 

At  the  beginning  of  October  Hitler  evidently  contemplated  the  holding 
of  plebiscites  in  cases  where  the  procedure  might  be  turned  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Germany.  On  2  October  he  gave  the  German  members  of  the 
International  Commission  directives  on  the  policy  that  they  were  to  follow 
in  this  respect.  ‘In  the  places  where  plebiscites  were  to  be  held,  regions 
with  the  highest  possible  German  percentage  should  vote  jointly  with  the 
mixed  regions.  With  this  in  view  the  Hultschin  [Hlucin]  territory  might 
also  be  included  in  the  plebiscite.’  A  plebiscite  could  be  ‘dispensed  with’ 
in  the  German  ‘language  enclaves’  in  Czechoslovakia,  provided  that  the 
Czechs  did  not  insist  on  a  plebiscite  in  the  district  between  the  Zwittau 
(Svitavy)  ‘language  enclave’  and  Silesia.  ‘Should  the  occasion  arise,  an 
agreement  might  be  reached  that  the  Gzech-language  enclaves  should  not 
be  occupied  by  Reich  German  troops  and  that  a  plebiscite  should  be  held 
there.’1  On  the  following  day  Hitler  decided  not  to  insist  that  a  plebiscite 
be  held  in  the  district  between  the  sector  of  frontier  agreed  upon  that  day2 
and  the  Godesberg  Line,  since  he  was  advised  that  the  outcome  would  be 
‘completely  hopeless’  for  Germany:  but  he  ordered  that  ‘two  plebiscite 
areas  as  favourable  as  possible  must  be  formed  around  the  Hultschin 
territory  and  Mahrisch-Ostrau’.3 

The  duties  of  determining  the  plebiscite  areas  and  laying  down  the 
conditions  under  which  plebiscites  were  to  be  held  (Munich  Agreement, 
article  5)  were,  as  has  been  seen,  among  those  assigned  to  Sub-Committee 
C  of  the  International  Commission,  but  the  sub-committee  had  not  got  to 
grips  with  these  problems  before  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission 
on  6  October  at  which  the  four-Power  agreement  on  the  fifth  zone  was 
adopted.  At  this  meeting,  Frangois-Poncet  asked  that  the  question  of 
possible  plebiscites  should  be  considered  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  adopt  a  proposal  put  forward  by  Henderson  that  the  German 
and  Czech  representatives  should  engage  in  direct  bilateral  discussions 
and  report  back  to  the  International  Commission,  with  which  would  rest 
the  final  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  plebiscites  were  to  be  held.4 

Before  6  October,  the  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  had  spent 
some  time  in  discussing  the  ‘international  bodies’  by  which  plebiscite  areas 
were  to  be  policed,5  and  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  had  received 
instructions  on  the  line  that  they  were  to  take  when  the  questions  of  settlers 
in  the  areas  since  1918  and  of  ‘outvoters’  came  up  for  consideration.6 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  15.  2  See  above,  pp.  12-13.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  19-20. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  135;  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  42.  5  See  below,  pp.  24-25. 

6  On  2  October  Henderson  was  instructed  to  support  Francjois-Poncet  in  efforts  to  ensure  that 
the  arrangements  for  the  plebiscite  should  not  disfranchise  those  who  had  settled  in  the  area 
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Although  the  ‘neutral’  members  of  the  International  Commission  had 
thus  been  acting  on  the  assumption  that  plebiscites  would  be  held,  they 
lost  all  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  (if  indeed  they  ever  regarded  it  with 
favour)  after  the  delimitation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  fifth  zone  by  the 
decision  of  5  October. 

Henderson  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  on  5  October  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  attitude  of  the  Germans  on  the  question  of  the  fifth  zone 
could  be  explained  by  their  desire  that  the  line  up  to  which  their  army 
might  advance  by  10  October  should  constitute  the  final  frontier,  ‘thereby 
avoiding  plebiscites  and  the  intervention  of  international  regular  military 
forces’  to  which  Hitler  was  ‘obviously  strongly  opposed’.  Henderson  him¬ 
self  thought  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  secure  the  economic  future 
of  the  new  Czechoslovakia  if  ethnological  considerations  alone  were 
taken  as  decisive,  as  they  would  be  in  a  plebiscite.  He  believed  that  the 
best  solution  possible  in  the  circumstances  would  be  a  frontier  line  taking 
account  of  the  economic  as  well  as  the  ethnological  position  which  might 
be  arrived  at  by  direct  negotiation  between  Czechs  and  Germans  if  either 
side  would  agree  to  cede  certain  areas  to  the  other  and  arrange  for  an 
exchange  of  populations.1  On  7  October  Henderson  was  expressing  the 
hope  that  ‘it  may  be  found  unnecessary  to  hold  a  plebiscite  at  all’.2  On  the 
second  day  of  the  International  Commission’s  proceedings,  Attolico,  as 
well  as  Frangois-Poncet,  had  emphasized  ‘the  need  for  immediate  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  plebiscite  areas  and  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  plebi¬ 
scites  were  to  take  place’,3  but  by  6  October  the  Italians  on  Sub-Committee 
C  were  reported  as  wanting  to  avoid  holding  a  plebiscite,4  and  Frangois- 
Poncet  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  special  effort  to  keep  the  proposal 
alive  after  he  had  raised  it  at  the  meeting  on  6  October.5  As  for  the 
Czechs,  they  had  always  been  opposed  to  plebiscites,6  and  when  once  they 
had  been  obliged  to  accept  the  To  October  line’,  which  the  representatives 


since  1918  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  77).  Although  Henderson  doubted  whether  this  could  be  done 
without  appearing  to  go  back  on  the  principles  of  the  Munich  Agreement  (ibid.  p.  79),  Halifax 
returned  to  the  charge  on  5  October,  urging  the  importance  of  doing  everything  possible  to 
ensure  that  ‘the  conditions  for  the  plebiscite  are  such  as  will  not  be  open  to  the  criticism  that 
the  voting  lists  have  been  doctored  so  as  to  produce  an  artificial  German  majority’.  He  added 
that,  even  if  there  was  a  case  for  disfranchising  Czechs  who  had  settled  in  the  Sudeten  areas 
since  1918,  there  was  no  case  for  giving  the  right  to  vote  to  some  classes  of  former  residents 
(e.g.  former  Austrian  officials)  who  had  had  no  connexion  with  the  area  since  1918  (ibid.  p.  95). 

1  Telegram  from  Berlin  of  5  October  (ibid.  pp.  92-93). 

3  Ibid.  p.  ng;  cf.  ibid.  p.  615. 

3  Second  meeting  on  1  October:  see  Henderson’s  report  of  7  October  (ibid.  p.  129)  and 
D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  n.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  117. 

5  Before  7  October  Fran^ois-Poncet  had  remarked  to  Weizsacker  that  plebiscites  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  sake  of  appearances  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  45);  but  on  10  October  he  telephoned  to 
Weizsacker  to  say  that  he  ‘was  now  inclined  to  the  idea  that  it  would  be  better  to  dispense  with 
the  plebiscite  entirely’  (ibid.  p.  53). 

6  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  339. 
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of  the  Munich  Powers  had  drawn  on  5  October,  they  saw  more  clearly 
than  ever  that  the  vote  could  only  work  out  to  their  disadvantage. 

The  proposal  for  plebiscites,  therefore,  would  clearly  be  allowed  to  lapse 
unless  the  Germans  considered  it  to  their  advantage  to  keep  it  alive;  and  in 
fact  the  direct  German-Czechoslovak  negotiations  on  the  question  led 
rapidly  to  a  decision  against  holding  any  plebiscites.  By  10  October  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  had  notified  the  German  Government  that 
they  were  not  in  favour  of  plebiscites.1  On  1 1  October  Hitler,  who  was  at 
Godesberg,  discussed  this  and  other  questions  relating  to  Czechoslovakia 
with  Ribbentrop,  and  decided  that  ‘no  further  plebiscite  areas  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’  were  ‘to  be  demanded  by  Germany’.2  At  the  eighth  meeting  of  the 
International  Commission  on  13  October,  the  chairman  announced  that 
the  German  Government  were 

of  the  opinion  that  an  ethnographic  frontier  had  already  been  found  and 
established  in  the  demarcation  line  and  that  under  these  circumstances  it  was 
possible  to  avoid  the  holding  of  plebiscites  in  the  areas  beyond  this  demarcation 
line. 

The  Czechoslovak  representative  accepted  this  proposal  ‘with  satisfaction’, 
whereupon  the  International  Commission  formally  recognized 

that  the  final  delimitation  of  the  Sudeten-German  area  falling  to  Germany  can 
be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  the  line  established  by  the  Commission  on  5 
October,  with  such  alterations  as  the  Commission  may  propose  in  accordance 
with  the  text  of  Article  6  of  the  Munich  Agreement 

and  unanimously  resolved  that  plebiscites  might  be  dispensed  with.3 

As  a  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  principle  of  self-determination  was 
never  applied  to  any  part  of  Bohemia-Moravia,  and  linguistic  determinism 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  148.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  54. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  63-64;  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  169-70.  Between  10  and  13  October  Henderson  had 
been  greatly  perturbed  at  hearing  from  Weizsacker  a  report  that  Ribbentrop  was  in  favour 
of  plebiscites,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  German  ‘islands’ — for  instance  Olomouc,  Brno 
(Brunn),  and  Moravska  Ostrava — might  vote  for  incorporation  in  Germany  and  that  by  this 
means  more  territory  could  be  acquired  (see  p.  21  above  for  Hitler’s  views  on  the  ‘islands’  at 
the  beginning  of  October) .  Henderson  threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  Commission,  pending 
instructions  from  London,  if  the  suggestion  of  using  plebiscites  for  this  purpose  was  put  forward 
by  the  Germans.  He  told  Weizsacker  that  Hitler  had  assured  Chamberlain  at  Godesberg  and 
Munich  ‘that  if  there  were  any  modifications  of  the  German  line  it  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
Czechs  rather  than  the  Germans,  that  Czech  islands  inside  the  German  line  were  included  for 
the  purposes  of  exchange  with  [the]  population  of  German  islands  left  in  Czechoslovakia,  and 
that  Briinn  in  any  case  was  being  left  to  Czechoslovakia’.  If  Hitler  ‘now  went  back  on  all  these 
assurances  [the]  Prime  Minister’s  confidence  in  his  good  faith  would  be  completely  destroyed’ 
and  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  any  talk  of  Anglo-German  understanding.  Henderson  also 
warned  Weizsacker  that,  if  the  question  was  brought  up,  he  would  put  in  a  counter-claim  for 
plebiscites  in  Czechoslovak  ‘islands’  on  the  German  side  of  the  line  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  149). 
Henderson’s  attitude  was  approved  by  Halifax  on  1 3  October,  though  he  instructed  Henderson 
not  to  withdraw  from  the  Commission  in  any  circumstances  without  previous  authority  from 
London  (ibid.  p.  167).  In  the  event,  the  question  of  plebiscites  in  the  German  ‘islands’  was  not 
raised  officially  in  the  International  Commission. 
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carried  the  day.  It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that,  if  a  plebiscite  had  been 
held,  the  greater  part  of  the  five  zones  would  have  voted  itself  into 
Germany;  but,  as  things  turned  out,  any  opponents  of  the  Nazis  who 
remained  in  the  area  were  given  no  opportunity  of  declaring  their  wishes, 
and  the  question  whether  any  districts  would  have  voted  to  remain  in 
Czechoslovakia  received  no  answer. 

The  decision  against  plebiscites  absolved  the  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  from  further  consideration  of  a  problem  which  had 
been  causing  some  difficulty — that  of  the  ‘international  bodies’  which  were, 
according  to  the  Munich  Agreement  (article  5),  to  occupy  the  plebiscite 
area  until  the  plebiscite  was  completed.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the 
International  Commission  on  1  October  it  was  agreed  that  an  inter¬ 
national  force  for  this  purpose  should  be  provided,  but  at  this  and  subse¬ 
quent  meetings  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  force  was 
to  be  constituted.  Before  the  Munich  Conference,  Hitler  had  accepted  an 
offer  from  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  the  President  of  the  British  Legion,  to 
provide  10,000  ex-service  men,  members  of  the  Legion,  who  would  occupy 
the  plebiscite  areas  when  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  had  agreed  that 
‘the  British  Legion  could  be  looked  upon  as  the  control  body  accepted  by 
Germany  for  the  plebiscite’.1  When  Henderson,  on  1  October,  announced 
that  the  British  Government  had  taken  steps  to  dispatch  two  brigades  of 
regular  troops,  Weizsacker  raised  strong  objections,  asserting  that  it  had 
been  understood  at  Munich  that  ex-service  men  were  to  be  used.2  Attolico 
and  Henderson  expressed  doubts  whether  ex-service  men  (who,  in  the  British 
case  at  any  rate,  were  not  armed  or  organized,  or  trained  in  police  work) 
would  be  capable  of  carrying  out  alone  the  duties  required;  but  Weizsacker 
was  fortified  in  his  attitude  on  2  October  by  instructions  from  Hitler  that 
ex-service  men  or  militia  could  be  accepted  but  not  regular  troops.3  A 
proposal  from  Fran5ois-Poncet  on  4  October  for  a  mixed  force  of  serving 
and  ex-service  soldiers  did  not  meet  the  German  objections,  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  adjourned  consideration  of  the  question  until  Sub-Committee  C 
should  have  made  progress  in  its  discussion  of  plebiscite  areas.4 

The  Foreign  Office  in  London  shared  Henderson’s  doubts  whether  the 
British  Legion  was  a  suitable  body  to  have  the  sole  responsibility  for 
maintaining  order  in  the  plebiscite  areas,  and  thought  that  the  British 

1  Memorandum  on  the  interview  between  Hitler  and  Maurice  on  26  September  1938 
{D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  pp.  957-8) ;  see  also  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  412,  note  6.  Maurice’s  original  suggestion, 
which  had  Chamberlain’s  approval,  had  been  that  the  members  of  the  British  Legion  should 
act  as  ‘neutral  witnesses’  during  the  handing-over  of  Sudeten  territory  to  Germany  as  well  as 
during  the  plebiscite,  but  Hitler  refused  to  accept  the  first  part  of  the  plan,  since  the  10,000 
men  could  not  be  at  their  posts  by  his  chosen  date,  1  October. 

2  Minutes  of  the  second  meeting  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  11-12).  The  question  was  discussed 
again  at  the  third  meeting,  also  on  1  October  (minutes,  ibid.  pp.  12-14). 

3  Ibid.  p.  16. 

4  Minutes  of  the  fourth  meeting  (ibid.  pp.  23-24);  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  129-30. 
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contingent  ought  to  contain  some  regular  troops,1  but  meanwhile  the 
arrangements  for  sending  members  of  the  British  Legion  had  been  going 
forward.  After  the  Munich  Conference,  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
plebiscite  areas  would  be  smaller  than  had  been  expected,  and  also  that 
a  purely  British  force  was  not  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  other  Powers 
concerned.  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  was  therefore  asked  to  provide  about 
1,200  men.  This  force  assembled  in  London,  and  later  embarked  on  a  ship 
which  was  anchored  off  Southend,  awaiting  the  summons  from  Berlin, 
while  details  about  the  exact  number  of  men  required,  their  terms  of 
reference,  date  of  arrival,  transport  arrangements,  and  so  on  were  under 
discussion  between  Henderson  and  the  Foreign  Office.2  Finally,  on  15 
October,  after  the  decision  to  abandon  plebiscites  had  been  ratified  by  the 
International  Commission,  the  members  of  the  British  Legion  were  dis¬ 
embarked  and  dispersed. 


(d)  Economic  and  Nationality  Questions 

On  13  October,  the  provisions  of  the  Munich  Agreement  which  still 
remained  to  be  carried  out  were  those  relating  to  the  final  delimitation  of 
the  frontier  (article  6),  to  the  ‘right  of  option  into  and  out  of  the  transferred 
territories  within  six  months  from  the  date’  of  the  Agreement  (article  7), 
and  to  ‘all  questions  which  may  arise  out  of  the  transfer  of  the  territory’ 
(Supplementary  Declaration). 

The  Munich  Agreement  provided  that  questions  regarding  the  right  of 
option  should  be  dealt  with  by  a  German-Czechoslovak  commission,  but 
the  final  delimitation  of  the  frontier  and  questions  arising  out  of  the  transfer 
(including  economic  and  financial  questions)  were  within  the  competence 
of  the  International  Commission.  Practically  all  these  outstanding  points 
were,  however,  settled  by  direct  negotiations  between  the  Czechs  and  the 
Germans. 

To  take  economic  questions  first,  these  were  assigned  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  to  Sub-Committee  B,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Ritter  (the  German  Ambassador  in  Brazil,  formerly  head  of  the  Economic 
Division  of  the  Foreign  Ministry).  At  the  sub-committee’s  first  meeting  on 
1  October  Ritter  ‘showed  a  desire  to  circumscribe  the  competence  of  the 
committee  as  much  as  possible’.3  A  provisional  list  of  topics  for  discussion 
presented  by  the  Czech  and  German  representatives  at  the  second  and 
third  meetings  included  land  and  water  communications,  social  insurance, 
Post  Office  and  Savings  Banks  transactions,  and  the  question  whether 
property  (including  raw  materials)  recently  removed  from  ceded  territory 
should  be  returned.  The  chairman’s  attitude  made  it  clear  from  the  outset 
that  these  and  similar  questions  would  be  dealt  with  in  the  first  instance 

1  Ibid.  pp.  75-76,  169. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  85-86,  98,  169. 


3  Ibid.  p.  131. 
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by  direct  negotiation,  and  that  the  sub-committee  would  be  concerned 
mainly  with  problems  on  which  agreement  could  not  readily  be  reached. 
On  5  October  the  International  Commission  adopted  a  suggestion  from 
Attolico1  that  direct  negotiations  should  begin  at  once  between  German 
and  Czech  railway  authorities  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  through 
traffic  across  areas  taken  over  by  the  Germans;2  and  by  that  date  arrange¬ 
ments  had  already  been  made  for  an  early  resumption  of  traffic  on  the 
Danube  and  the  Elbe;  technical  financial  points  were  being  discussed 
between  competent  German  and  Czech  authorities;  and  discussions  on 
currency  and  exchange  questions  were  contemplated.3  In  fact,  there  were 
only  two  important  economic  questions  arising  out  of  the  transfer  of 
territory  on  which  the  International  Commission  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  a  settlement.  These  were  the  definition  of  the  ‘installa¬ 
tions’  which,  under  Article  2  of  the  Munich  Agreement,  were  to  be  handed 
over  to  Germany  without  being  destroyed  or  damaged,  and  the  allied 
question  of  the  condition  in  which  the  ceded  areas  were  to  be  handed  over. 

The  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  term  ‘installations’  was  in  dispute 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Czechs  during  the  first  week  of  October. 
The  Czechs  claimed  that  the  term  covered  only  state  and  public  property,4 
while  the  Germans  insisted  that  all  installations  serving  public  purposes 
(e.g.  gas  and  electricity  undertakings  and  local  railways)  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  intact  to  Germany,  regardless  of  their  public  or  private  ownership.5 
The  Germans  also  complained  that  the  Czechs  were  compelling  factories 
and  works  to  surrender  their  products  and  raw  materials  so  that  these 

1  Attolico  had  raised  this  point  at  the  meeting  earlier  in  the  day  at  which  the  decision  of  the 
four  Powers  on  the  fifth  zone  was  communicated  to  Mastny.  Attolico  had  suggested  that  districts 
containing  through  railway  lines  should  be  occupied  as  late  as  possible  within  the  time-limit 
fixed  for  the  occupation  of  the  whole  zone  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  34).  2  Ibid.  p.  35. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  131.  The  financial  questions  which  were  the  subject  of  negotiation  seem 
to  have  been  mainly  of  a  technical  kind.  The  Germans  had  made  it  clear  by  1 1  October  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  paying  for  Czechoslovak  state  property  (ibid.  pp.  151-2),  and  in  regard 
to  the  state  debt  Hitler  on  12  October  directed  the  German  delegation  to  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  that  it  was  to  be  ‘most  strongly  stated  that  there  was  never  any  question  of  Germany 
taking  over  a  share  of  the  Czech  national  debt,  as  this  debt  was  incurred  by  Czechoslovakia 
for  the  purpose  of  the  struggle  against  Germany’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  55).  Towards  the  end  of  1938 
conversations  were  opened  between  representatives  of  the  Reichsbank  and  of  the  Czech  National 
Bank,  the  German  object  being  to  secure  the  handing  over  of  part  of  the  Czech  gold  reserve, 
corresponding  to  bank  notes  taken  over  by  Germany.  These  negotiations  did  not  make  rapid 
progress,  and  on  18  February  1939  Goring,  in  his  capacity  as  Commissioner  for  the  Four-Year 
Plan,  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  on  the  subject:  ‘In  view  of  the  increasingly  difficult  currency 
position,  I  must  insist  most  strongly  that  the  30  to  40  million  reichsmarks  in  gold  which  are 
involved  come  into  our  possession  very  shortly:  they  are  urgently  required  for  the  execution  of 
important  orders  of  the  Fiihrer’  (ibid.  p.  215).  Pressure  was  then  put  on  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Government  by  the  Legation  in  Prague,  and  an  agreement  was  finally  concluded  on  4  March 
(ibid.  p.  242;  see  also  p.  243  below). 

4  See  a  note  of  3  October  from  the  Czechoslovak  Legation  in  Berlin  to  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  21). 

5  See  a  note  of  5  October  from  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  to  the  Czechoslovak  Legation  in 
Berlin  (ibid.  pp.  35-3  7). 
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could  be  removed,  and  they  claimed  that  Article  2  of  the  Munich  Agree¬ 
ment,  with  its  reference  to  installations,  was  only  a  special  application  of 
the  general  principle  that  the  area  to  be  transferred  must  meanwhile  be 
maintained  in  a  orderly  condition  (‘ ordnungsmdfiiger  ^ustcutd’).1  These 
questions  occupied  most  of  Sub-Committee  B’s  time  during  four  meetings 
which  it  held  between  8  and  13  October.2  On  the  12th  the  German 
delegates  received  orders  from  Hitler  that  the  German  point  of  view  was 
‘to  be  upheld  unconditionally’  ;3  but  an  agreement  was  finally  reached  in 
the  sub-committee  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  suggested  by  the  Italian 
representative,  which  had  British  and  French  support.4  This  formula 

reserved  the  question  of  compensation  by  Germany  for  the  installations  in  the 
ceded  areas,  and  safeguarded  the  right  of  optants  to  take  away  their  movable 
possessions  within  a  reasonable  period  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  disposing 
of  their  immovable  property.  The  principle  was  then  established  that  the  ceded 
areas  are  to  be  handed  over  in  an  orderly  condition,  and  installations  were 
defined  as  fixtures,  whether  in  public  or  private  hands,  which  were  in  the  nature 
of  a  public  utility.5  .  .  .  Movable  material  necessary  for  the  normal  functioning 
of  the  ‘installations’  was  included  in  the  definition.  As  regards  the  removal  of 
goods  it  was  laid  down  that  the  Czech  Government  had  no  responsibility  for 
removals  which  had  been  freely  effected  by  private  persons  who  had  the  right 
to  dispose  of  the  goods  in  question,  but  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Munich  Agreement  that  removals  should  be  effected  by  administrative 
action  against  the  will  of  the  persons  who  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  them.  In 
this  e^ent  there  was  a  right  to  demand  the  return  of  the  goods  removed,  or  their 
equivalent.  A  German-Czechoslovak  Commission  would  be  set  up  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  apply  the  foregoing  principles.  In  addition,  the  German 
Government  reserved  ah  rights  in  respect  of  claims  for  compensation  from 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Czechoslovak  Government  undertook  to  make  good 
damage  due  to  manifest  acts  of  economic  sabotage.6 

This  formula  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Plenary  Commission 
on  13  October,  but  they  were  unable  to  agree  on  the  date  on  which  the 
responsibility  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  began  in  respect  of  goods 
removed  from  the  occupied  areas.7  This  point  was  referred  back  to  the 

1  Ibid.  p.  36;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  1 1 3.  The  British  Government’s  view,  as  stated  by 
Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  5  October,  was  that  ‘installations’  were  permanent 
fixtures  as  distinct  from  movable  property  such  as  rolling-stock,  which  the  Czechs  could  take 
away.  Under  this  definition,  the  distinction  between  public  and  private  property  was  immaterial, 
as  the  Germans  claimed  (ibid.  p.  1 1 9) .  2  Ibid.  p.  176. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  55.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  147-8,  149. 

5  The  German  phrase  ‘welche  einem  gemeinnutzlichen  Zwecke  dienen’  had  a  special  legal 
meaning,  but  it  was  agreed  that  its  significance  was  conveyed  by  the  French  term  ‘interet  public’. 

6  Henderson’s  report  of  14  October  (ibid.  p.  177 ). 

7  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  65-66.  The  Germans  pressed  for  21  September — the  date  on  which  the 
Czechs  had  accepted  the  Anglo-French  Proposals;  the  Czechs  wanted  30  September,  the  date 
on  which  they  accepted  the  Munich  Agreement.  The  point  was  of  considerable  practical  impor¬ 
tance,  as  large  quantities  of  goods  had  been  removed  between  21  and  30  September  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
iii,  p.  177). 
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sub-committee,  with  the  result  that  discussion  was  reopened  on  the  whole 
formula.1  Final  agreement  on  the  question  was,  however,  reported  on 
i  November.2 

On  the  questions  of  communications  and  other  economic  and  financial 
points  which  were  being  dealt  with  by  direct  negotiation,  good  progress 
towards  settlement  was  reported  by  Ritter  to  the  International  Commis¬ 
sion  on  13  October.3  A  protocol  regarding  a  provisional  regulation  of 
payments  and  passenger  traffic,  as  from  1  November  1938,  was  signed  on 
24  October,  and  a  railway  agreement,  covering  traffic  on  the  principal 
lines,  on  the  27th;4  and  at  the  end  of  October  the  signature  was  expected 
shortly  of  a  postal  agreement  and  a  clearing  agreement  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  similar  services  between  Czechoslovakia  and  the  ceded  areas.5 
Discussions  had  also  begun  by  the  end  of  October  on  the  taking  over  of 
branch  banks  in  the  ceded  areas,6  but  these  negotiations  had  not  yet  been 
concluded  in  the  third  week  of  November,  when  a  new  German-Czech 
financial  sub-committee  was  set  up  to  deal  with  this  and  other  matters — 
including  the  question  of  the  public  debt,  on  which  the  German  view  was 
that  the  German  Government  were  under  no  liability  to  take  over  responsi¬ 
bility  for  any  portion  of  the  debt.7 

In  these  direct  negotiations  between  experts  on  the  complex  economic 
and  financial  questions  arising  out  of  the  transfer  of  territory  the  Czechs 
may  perhaps  have  fared  better  than  they  would  have  done  if  all  the  points 
had  been  debated,  on  the  political  level,  at  meetings  of  the  International 
Commission  and  its  sub-committees.8  But  the  German  negotiators’  patience 
was  limited,  and  they  could  always  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  to 
make  the  Czechs  accept  their  desiderata  on  matters  to  which  they  attached 
importance.9  It  was  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  Czechs  would  not 
voluntarily  have  accepted  the  arrangements  for  a  motor  road  connecting 
Breslau  and  Vienna,  across  the  neck  of  land — only  forty  miles  at  its 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  207-8. 

2  Ibid.  p.  213.  The  formula  was  maintained,  and  points  in  dispute  dealt  with  by  interpretative 

clauses  inserted  in  the  minutes.  (For  details  of  the  agreement  reached  see  ibid.  pp.  207,  642-3, 
646-7.)  3  Ibid.  p.  178. 

4  Ibid.  p.  645.  Despite  this  agreement,  normal  services  on  the  railways  were  still  not  running 
at  the  beginning  of  December.  Newton  commented,  in  a  despatch  of  8  December,  on  this  delay 
in  reopening  railway  communications  as  a  proof  of  Czechoslovakia’s  complete  dependence  on 
Germany’s  goodwill  (ibid.  p.  414). 

5  See  below,  p.  143,  for  the  provisional  arrangements  announced  on  25  October  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  goods,  free  of  duty,  between  Czechoslovakia  and  the  ceded  areas. 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  213. 

7  Ibid.  p.  648. 

8  It  was,  at  any  rate,  Henderson’s  opinion  that  the  more  questions  that  could  be  settled  by 
direct  negotiation  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  Czechs  (see  above,  pp.  3,  note  2,  and  22). 

9  In  a  despatch  to  London  of  8  December  Newton  commented  as  follows  on  the  Czechoslovak- 
German  negotiations  in  Berlin:  ‘If  what  I  hear  is  correct,  the  normal  procedure  has  been  that 
the  German  delegates  draw  up  an  agreement  and  simply  inform  the  Czechoslovak  delegation 
that  it  is  ready  for  signature  at  a  stated  hour’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  408). 
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narrowest — connecting  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  which  were  set  out  in  an 
agreement  signed  on  19  November. 

This  project  for  an  extraterritorial  Autobahn  had  been  decided  on  by 
Hitler  when  he  saw  Ribbentrop  at  Godesberg  on  11  October,1  and  on 
1 3  October  it  was  one  of  the  points  discussed  by  Ribbentrop  with  Chvalkov- 
sky,  the  new  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Minister,  during  the  latter’s  visit  to 
Berlin.2  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop,  at  this  stage,  contemplated  a  bargain  by 
which  Czechoslovakia  should  be  offered  the  internationalization  of  the 
railway  intersecting  the  Svitavy  (Zwittau)  peninsula  in  return  for  granting 
Germany  the  desired  facilities  for  the  Autobahn,  and  Chvalkovsky  agreed 
in  principle  with  the  suggestion  in  this  form.3  By  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  Hitler,  who  attached  great  importance  to  the  project,4  had  given  in¬ 
structions  to  Todt,  the  Inspector-General  of  German  Highways,  to  make 
preparations  for  the  construction  of  the  road.5  Discussions  on  the  details 
of  the  plan  were  in  progress  between  German  and  Czech  experts  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  November;  and  the  Czechs  evidently  showed  reluc¬ 
tance  to  accept  all  the  German  proposals — perhaps  because  it  seemed  no 
longer  to  have  been  the  German  intention  to  give  them  a  quid  pro  quo 
on  the  railway  across  the  Svitavy  peninsula.6  Richthofen,  who  was  at  the 
time  conducting  the  negotiations  with  the  Czechs  on  frontier  questions, 
was  instructed  on  13  November  to  request  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  ‘to  express  its  attitude  in  principle  in  a  positive  manner  by  tomorrow 
on  the  project’  of  the  Autobahn  and  to  dispatch  experts  immediately 
to  Berlin  so  that  outstanding  questions  concerning  transport  could  be 
‘brought  to  a  conclusion  in  three  or  four  days’.7  Under  this  pressure,  the 
Czechs  gave  in  and  empowered  their  delegates  in  Berlin  to  sign  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  Autobahn ,8  and  signature  took  place,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
on  19  November. 

By  the  agreement,  Czechoslovakia  undertook  to  place  at  Germany’s 
disposal  within  two  months,  free  of  all  cost,9  the  strip  of  land  required  for 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  54-55.  2  See  below,  pp.  116-17.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  62. 

4  See  a  note  by  Hewel,  a  member  of  Ribbentrop’s  personal  staff  who  had  interviews  with 
Hitler  on  6  and  7  November  to  secure  rulings  on  questions  coming  before  the  German-Czecho- 
slovak  frontier  delimitation  committee  (see  pp.  36-37  below).  Hewel  reported:  ‘The  main  thing 
for  him  [Hitler]  was  the  extraterritoriality  of  the  Autobahn  from  Breslau  to  Vienna’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv, 
p.  137)-  S  Ibid-  PP-  '32-3- 

6  The  final  report  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry’s  departmental  committee  on  the  delimita¬ 
tion  of  the  German-Gzech  frontier  (see  p.  36  below),  dated  3  November,  contained  the  phrase: 
‘Any  discussion  on  the  Zwittau  peninsula  and  the  railway  between  Mahrisch-Weisskirchenand 
Mahrisch-Ostrau  will  be  refused’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  130). 

7  Ibid.  p.  147.  8  Ibid.  p.  148. 

9  On  17  November  Ribbentrop  had  given  instructions  that  Goring  should  be  informed  that 
out  of  the  total  sum  in  Czech  crowns  which  Germany  was  acquiring,  several  million  marks  were 
to  be  held  in  reserve  ‘in  case  Germany  should  purchase  the  land  required  for  the  Autobahn’ 
(ibid.  p.  1 51).  This  was  a  measure  of  the  strategic  importance  attached  to  the  project  by  the 
Nazi  leaders;  but  in  the  end  they  found  that  they  could  browbeat  the  Czechs  into  letting  them 
have  the  land  without  having  to  bribe  them  with  their  own  money. 
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a  roadway  linking  Breslau,  Brno,  and  Vienna,  with  its  ancillary  establish¬ 
ments.  The  German  Government  were  to  enjoy  extraterritorial  privileges, 
though  the  land  was  to  remain  under  Czechoslovak  sovereignty.  The 
road  was  to  be  included  in  the  German  customs  and  passport  area.  Roads 
connecting  the  Autobahn  with  the  Czechoslovak  road  system  were  to  be 
arranged  for  by  the  German  Inspector-General  of  Highways  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Czechoslovak  authorities.  Security  and  traffic  control 
were  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  German  Government.  The  highway 
was  to  be  available  to  all  German  and  Czech  motor  traffic  free  of  charge.1 
With  the  acceptance  of  this  project  by  the  Czechs,  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  their  independence  was  actually,  and  not  merely  potentially,  at  an 
end.2 

On  19  November,  also,  an  agreement  was  reached  with  regard  to  a 
Danube-Oder  canal.  A  German-Czechoslovak  commission  of  experts 
was  to  meet  at  once  ‘to  establish  technical  principles  for  the  construction 
and  management  of  the  canal’.  The  costs  of  construction  were  to  be  shared 
between  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  a  further  agreement  on  this 
question  was  to  be  concluded.  The  German  Government  also  declared 
themselves  ready  to  extend  the  system  of  waterways  by  a  canal  linking  it 
up  with  the  Elbe  at  a  later  date.3  An  agreement  for  an  air  service  between 
Austria  and  Silesia  was  also  concluded.4 

On  the  next  day  (20  November)  an  agreement  on  nationality  and  option 
was  signed.  The  Czechoslovak-German  commission  on  questions  relating 
to  the  right  of  option  had  been  set  up  in  the  middle  of  October,5  but  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  the  month  that  the  Germans  were  ready  to  begin 
discussions  on  the  basis  of  proposals  which  they  put  forward.  The  British 
Government  attached  special  importance  to  securing  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  option,  and  on  2 1  October  Sir  George 
Ogilvie-Forbes  (Counsellor  at  the  British  Embassy,  who  was  replacing 
Henderson  as  British  member  of  the  International  Commission  during  the 
latter’s  absence  on  sick  leave)  was  instructed  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
progress  of  the  German-Czech  negotiations  and  to  send  regular  reports  on 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  153,  note  2;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  240  (report  from  Newton  in  Prague).  The 
British  Legation  in  Prague  understood  that  work  was  to  begin  immediately  in  order  that  con¬ 
struction  might  be  completed  by  1940. 

1  Cf.  the  resistance  of  the  Polish  Government  to  the  similar  project  for  a  German  road  across 
the  Polish  Corridor  (pp.  322  seqq.  below).  According  to  the  information  at  Newton’s  disposal,  the 
Czechs  did  not  greatly  object  in  principle  to  the  Autobahn,  but  they  had  wanted  to  undertake  the 
project  themselves.  It  was  only  under  pressure  that  they  agreed  to  its  being  constructed,  owned, 
and  operated  by  the  Germans  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  409).  For  a  memorandum  by  the  British 
military  attachd  in  Prague  on  the  military  aspects  of  the  road,  see  ibid.  pp.  416-17. 

3  Text  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  154;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  240.  The  road  and  canal  agreements 
were  negotiated,  on  the  German  side,  by  Ritter  and  Todt. 

4  Ibid.  p.  235. 

5  Ibid.  p.  176;  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  64. 
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the  matter,  since  it  was  ‘likely  to  arouse  considerable  interest  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  country’.1 

British  public  opinion,  as  has  been  mentioned,2  was  greatly  concerned 
over  the  fate  of  the  refugees  who  fled  from  the  ceded  territories  at  the 
beginning  of  October  and  whom  the  Czechs  ordered  to  return  so  that  they 
might  exercise  their  rights  of  voting  in  a  plebiscite,  and  thereafter,  if 
necessary,  of  opting  for  Czech  nationality.  In  the  third  week  of  October 
British  sympathies  were  aroused  again  on  behalf  of  Jews  whom  the 
Germans  were  expelling  from  the  occupied  areas  and  whom  the  Czechs 
were  refusing  to  receive.  The  British  Government  had  offered  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  a  loan  of  £10  million3  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
succouring  refugees,  and  in  accepting  the  offer  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  had  given  assurances  that  in  disbursing  the  money  they  would 
show  no  discrimination  on  political  or  religious  grounds.4  As  Newton 
pointed  out  on  2 1  October,  however,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  would 
be  incurring  a  real  danger  by  accepting  an  addition  to  their  Jewish 
population,  especially  in  view  of  the  anti-Semitic  campaign  which  was 
being  conducted  by  means  of  Czech  broadcasts  from  Germany.5  Newton 
therefore  suggested  that  the  British  Government  should  make  representa¬ 
tions  in  Berlin  in  the  hope  of  persuading  the  Germans  to  stop  turning  Jews 
out  into  the  no  man’s  land  through  which  ran  the — as  yet  undelimited — 
frontier  between  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  On  receiving  instruc¬ 
tions  from  London  on  26  October  to  act  in  this  sense,6  Ogilvie-Forbes 
addressed  an  urgent  personal  appeal  to  Weizsacker.7  He  was  instructed  to 
renew  his  representations  in  the  middle  of  November,  when  the  British 
press  reported  further  expulsions  of  Jews.8 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  196  (footnote  3  to  no.  220).  2  See  above,  pp.  7-8. 

3  See  above,  p.  8  and  below,  pp.  138-41. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  195  (footnote  2  to  no.  219).  5  Ibid.  p.  195. 

6  Ibid.  p.  205.  7  Ibid.  p.  208. 

8  Ibid.  p.  230.  In  February  1939,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territories  were  making 
their  declarations  of  nationality  in  accordance  with  the  option  treaty  of  20  November  1938,  the 
Germans  claimed  that  Article  3  of  the  treaty,  which  provided  that  ‘persons  not  of  German  race’ 

( Volkszugehorigkeit)  might  opt  for  Gzecho-Slovak  nationality,  meant  that  all  the  Sudeten  Jews  might 
so  opt.  The  Czechs’  interpretation  of  this  clause  was  that  it  applied  only  to  Jews  whose  mother 
tongue  was  Czech,  not  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Sudeten  Jews  who  were  German-speaking. 
If  the  German  interpretation  was  correct,  all  the  remaining  Jews  in  the  Sudetenland  would,  of 
course,  have  been  compelled  to  opt  for  becoming  Czecho-Slovak  citizens,  and  the  authorities  in 
Prague  were  greatly  perturbed  at  the  prospect  that  their  Jewish  population  would  be  increased 
by  an  influx  of  German-speaking  Jews  from  the  Sudetenland.  They  had  recently  passed  legisla¬ 
tion  empowering  them  to  deprive  of  Czecho-Slovak  nationality  persons  formerly  resident  in  the 
ceded  territories  who  were  not  of  Czech,  Slovak  or  Ruthene  race;  but  Great  Britain  and  France 
had  been  displaying  concern,  during  the  recently-concluded  negotiations  for  a  loan  (see  p.  1 38 
below),  about  anti-Semitism  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government  probably 
did  not  want,  if  they  could  help  it,  to  incur  further  odium  by  depriving  the  Sudeten  Jews  of 
the  citizenship  for  which  they  had  opted  as  a  preliminary  step  to  expelling  them  from  the 
country.  The  difference  of  opinion  over  the  interpretation  of  Article  3  of  the  option  treaty  fell 
within  the  competence  of  the  German-Czecho-Slovak  Mixed  Commission  provided  for  in 
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The  treaty  of  20  November  provided  that  Czechoslovak  nationals  domi¬ 
ciled  in  the  ceded  territory  were  automatically  to  obtain  German  national¬ 
ity  provided  that  they  (a)  had  been  born  in  that  territory  before  1910,  or 
{b)  had  been  deprived  of  German  nationality  on  10  January  1920, 1  or  (c) 
were  descendants  of  persons  in  categories  (a)  or  (b),  or  (d)  were  wives  of 
persons  in  categories  (a),  ( b )  or  (c).  The  German  Government  had  the 
right,  up  to  10  July  1939,  to  expel  into  Czechoslovakia,  at  three  months’ 
notice,  Czechoslovak  nationals  who  did  not  qualify  for  German  nationality. 
The  Czechoslovak  Government  had  (nominally)  a  similar  right  to  expel 
into  Germany  persons  of  German  race  who  had  settled  in  Czechoslovakia 
after  1909,  and  their  descendants;  except  that  the  German  Government  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  into  Germany  such  former  German  or  Austrian  nationals 
as  had  acquired  Czechoslovak  nationality  since  30  January  1933  (i.e. 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Nazi  regime) .  In  regard  to  the  right  of  option 
the  Germans  imposed  their  doctrine  of  racial  determinism.  The  treaty  did 
not  allow  all  persons  domiciled  in  the  ceded  territory  or  in  Czechoslovakia 
to  express  their  desires;  it  limited  that  right  in  the  Sudetenland  to  those 
who  were  not  German  by  race,  and  in  the  rest  of  Czechoslovakia  to  those 
who  were  German  by  race.  Non-Germans  in  the  ceded  territory  who  quali¬ 
fied  for  German  nationality  were  to  have  the  right,  until  29  March  1939,  to 
opt  for  Czechoslovak  nationality.  Similarly  persons  of  German  race  who 
remained  Czechoslovak  nationals  could  opt  for  German  nationality,  again 
excepting  the  emigres  since  30  January  1933.  Persons  expelled,  and  optants 
moving  to  the  country  of  their  choice  by  31  March  1940,  could  take  their 
movable  property.2 

The  treaty  was  accompanied  by  a  Declaration  on  the  Protection  of 
Minorities,3  which  provided  for  a  permanent  mixed  commission  to  regulate 
questions  arising  out  of  the  admitted  right  of  the  German  minority  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  of  the  Czechoslovak  minority  in  Germany  to  free 
development  and  activity.4  The  chief  importance  of  this  declaration  was 


Article  13  of  the  treaty,  but  it  was  reported  in  the  third  week  of  February  that  this  commission 
had  never  yet  met  (see  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  108-9,  1  13-14-)  1  t6,  150-1).  It  does  not  seem  that  any 
progress  had  been  made  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Sudeten  Jews  before  the 
Germans’  occupation  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  gave  them  the  power  to  impose  their  own 
settlement.  1  Cf.  Treaty  of  Versailles,  article  84. 

2  For  text  see  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  649-52;  G.  F.  de  Martens:  Nouveau  Recueil  general  de  traites, 
3rd  series  (Leipzig,  T.  Weicher,  1938),  xxxvi.  341-5. 

3  For  the  origin  of  this  declaration,  see  pp.  232-3  below. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  653;  Martens,  op.  cit.  xxxvi.  664-5.  According  to  Ripka  ( Munich ,  p.  281), 
the  Germans  of  Bohemia— Moravia,  numbering  about  234,000,  enjoyed  in  January  1939  the  use 
of  one  university,  2  polytechnics,  14  secondary,  38  higher  elementary,  and  124  elementary 
schools,  besides  some  13  training  colleges  and  31  schools  for  apprentices.  The  Czechs  of  the 
Sudetenland,  who  then  numbered  about  700,000,  had  no  Czech  schools  at  all  after  the  cession 
of  the  territory.  The  German  minority  in  Czechoslovakia  claimed  complete  liberty  to  carry  on 
political  activity  and  to  express  their  loyalty  to  the  Ftihrer  and  the  Nazi  faith.  No  similar  liberty 
was  accorded  to  the  Czech  minority  in  Germany. 
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that  it  gave  Germany  a  legal  right  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  Germans  re¬ 
maining  in  Czechoslovakia.  While  Germans  resident  within  the  new 
borders  of  Czechoslovakia  before  1910  had  the  right  under  the  option 
treaty  to  move  to  Germany,  they  were  not  obliged  to  do  so,  and  Kundt, 
who  remained  in  Czechoslovakia  as  leader  of  the  German  Volksgruppe,1 
urged  his  followers  not  to  exercise  the  right  of  option.2  Those  Germans  who 
nevertheless  insisted  on  opting  for  Germany  had  to  sign  a  declaration  that 
they  did  so  ‘against  the  will  of  the  Fiihrer’.3  Germany  wanted  to  make  sure 
of  having  a  fifth  column  in  Czechoslovakia,  available  for  use  if  needed. 

During  February  1939,  when  the  bill  providing  for  a  loan  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia4  was  being  debated  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  anxiety 
was  expressed  about  the  progress  of  the  execution  of  the  option  treaty  and, 
in  particular,  about  the  fate  of  German  Socialists  who  had  remained  in 
the  ceded  territories.  The  German  Ambassador  in  London  (von  Dirksen) 
told  Chamberlain  that  anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  Socialists  was  unfounded; 
the  German  Government  were  being  ‘very  lenient’  towards  them,  and,  in 
any  case,  ‘almost  all  those  Germans  who  feared  to  be  brought  to  justice 
for  former  offences  had  moved  into  Czecho-Slovakia  before  the  German 
troops  occupied  the  Sudeten  German  territories;  no  less  than  13,000 
Germans  for  that  reason  emigrated  into  Czecho-Slovakia’.5  In  regard  to 
the  number  of  optants  for  Czecho-Slovakia,  inquiries  made  at  the  Foreign 
Ministry  in  Prague  elicited  the  information  that  21,000  declarations  had 
been  made  by  16  February  (6,000  or  7,000  of  these,  however,  had  been 
made  by  persons  who  were  already  Czecho-Slovak  citizens  and  had  no 
need  to  opt)  and  that  the  total  number  might,  it  was  provisionally 
estimated,  have  reached  50,000  by  the  end  of  the  option  period.  The 
Czech  authorities  took  the  line  that  neither  they  nor  the  German  authori¬ 
ties  were  putting  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  persons  desiring  to  opt  for 
Czecho-Slovakia;6  but  in  Berlin  the  Czech  official  who  had. signed  the 
option  treaty  said,  in  answer  to  a  British  inquiry,  that  while  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  was  in  general  progressing  fairly  smoothly  ‘the  German 
Government  had  not  been  over-helpful  in  giving  precise  instructions  to 
their  local  authorities  as  regards  the  procedure  for  those  desiring  to  opt  for 
Czech  nationality’.7  At  the  end  of  February  the  Czecho-Slovak  Govern¬ 
ment  proposed  that  the  time-limit  for  opting  should  be  extended  from 
29  March  to  30  June  1939.  The  German  Government  agreed,  and  a 

1  See  below,  p.  133. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  409.  See  also  p.  234  below. 

3  Ripka:  Munich,  p.  278. 

4  See  below,  pp.  140-1.  In  the  present  volume,  1  December  1938  is  taken  as  the  date  on 
which  Czechoslovakia  became  Czecho-Slovakia  (see  pp.  130-1  below). 

5  Letter  of  23  February  1939  from  Dirksen  to  Chamberlain  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  143—4). 

6  The  Czech  spokesman,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  of  the  German  policy'  of  discouraging 

Germans  in  Czecho-Slovakia  from  opting  for  German  nationality  and  also  of  the  German  attitude 
towards  the  Sudeten  Jews  (ibid.  pp.  1 13-14).  7  Ibid.  p.  135. 
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supplementary  agreement  to  this  effect  was  signed  on  4  March1 — less 
than  two  weeks  before  the  German  troops  marched  into  Czecho-Slovakia. 

(e)  The  ‘Sixth  Zone’ 

Whatever  the  degree  of  reluctance  with  which  the  Czechoslovak  dele¬ 
gates  signed  the  agreements  of  19  November2  and  the  Nationality  and 
Option  Treaty  of  20  November,  there  was  no  doubt  about  their  extreme 
unwillingness  to  put  their  signature  to  the  second  agreement  dated  20 
November — the  agreement  on  the  final  delimitation  of  the  German- 
Czechoslovak  frontier. 

The  line  agreed  on  by  the  representatives  of  the  four  Munich  Powers  on 
5  October  as  the  boundary  of  the  fifth  zone  was,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
designed  to  take  the  fullest  possible  account  of  the  ethnological  principle. 
It  therefore  wound  through  the  country,  in  fantastic  contours,  ignoring 
geographical  and  economic  considerations,  constantly  cutting  across  the 
railway  lines  of  Moravia,  and  separating  towns  from  their  immediate 
rural  surroundings.  Though  the  International  Commission  had  the 
responsibility,  under  the  Munich  Agreement,  for  the  final  determination 
of  the  Czechoslovak-German  frontier  and  for  recommending  ‘in  certain 
exceptional  cases  minor  modifications  in  the  strictly  ethnological  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  zones  which  are  to  be  transferred  without  plebiscite’,  the 
‘neutral’  members  of  the  Commission  gladly  assumed  that  the  task  of 
examining  the  To  October  line’  and  deciding  what  changes,  if  any,  should 
be  made  in  it,  could  be  carried  out  most  satisfactorily  and  expeditiously 
by  means  of  direct  German-Czech  negotiations.3  On  6  October,  after  the 
Czech  member  of  the  Commission  had  accepted  the  To  October  line’,  the 
Commission  adjourned  in  order  to  allow  the  German  and  Czech  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  consider  whether  any  adjustments  of  the  line  were  necessary, 
and  if  so  whether  such  adjustments  could  be  made  by  friendly  arrange¬ 
ment,  without  recourse  to  plebiscites.4  When,  on  13  October,  the  members 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  183,  200.  The  agreement  also  provided  that  neither  party  should  for 
the  time  being  make  use  of  the  right  conferred  by  the  option  treaty  to  expel  German  settlers  from 
Czecho-Slovakia  and  Czech  settlers  from  the  ceded  territories  if  they  had  not  been  domiciled 
before  1  January  1910. 

2  General  Husarek,  who,  with  Mastny,  negotiated  and  signed  the  agreements  of  19  November, 
put  a  good  face  on  them  in  public.  He  was  reported  to  have  said  in  an  interview  with  the  press 
that  the  new  road  would  have  special  importance  for  Czechoslovakia  because  it  would  connect 
her  with  the  network  of  German  roads,  including  those  which  were  to  be  constructed  in  the  near 
future  in  a  southerly  direction  (Newton  to  the  Foreign  Office,  22  November:  ibid,  iii, 
p.  240). 

3  Cf.  Mason-MacFarlane’s  comment  in  his  report  on  the  work  of  the  Military  Sub-Committee: 

‘After  the  Plenary  Committee  had  settled  the  line  for  the  10th  October,  which  differed  only  very 
slightly  from  the  “Godesberg  Line”,  the  Germans  realised  that  they  had  obtained  practically 
everything  they  wished,  and  the  Czechs  appeared  to  come  rapidly  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
could  no  longer  hope  for  strong  support  from  the  “neutral”  Powers  represented  on  the  commis¬ 
sion.  From  this  moment  the  work  of  the  sub-committee  went  very  much  more  smoothly’  (ibid, 
p.  164).  4  Ibid.  p.  109  (footnote  to  no.  140) ;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  42. 
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of  the  International  Commission  were  informed  that  the  Czechs  and 
Germans  had  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  plebiscites,  they  also  heard 
from  their  chairman  that  ‘the  German  and  Czechoslovak  Governments 
would  immediately  consult  together,  and  would  make  proposals  to  the 
Commission  for  the  final  rectification  of  the  frontier’.1 

The  Czechoslovak  representative,  at  this  meeting  on  13  October, 
expressed  the  hope  that 

in  approving  the  final  delimitation  of  the  frontier  on  the  basis  of  the  line  of  the 
1  oth  October  in  accordance  with  Article  6  of  the  Munich  Agreement  the  Com¬ 
mission  would  take  into  account  economic  considerations  and  the  question 
of  communications  as  well  as  purely  ethnographical  data.2 

The  Czechoslovak  Government,  however,  can  have  had  little  expectation 
of  seeing  this  hope  fulfilled,  for  they  had  been  meeting  with  a  most  dis¬ 
couraging  response  to  appeals  for  ‘neutral’  support  for  their  efforts  to 
secure  a  line  which  would  at  least  avoid  some  of  the  most  serious  interrup¬ 
tions  of  communications. 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  asked 
for  British  help  over  the  question  of  the  railway  between  Prague  and 
Brno,  which  would  be  cut  if  the  area  round  Svitavy  was  included  in  the 
fifth  zone,  as  it  would  be  if  ethnological  considerations  were  taken  as 
decisive.  Henderson  was  instructed  on  4  October  to  do  his  best  to  get 
an  arrangement  by  which  this  section  of  the  railway  could  be  retained 
by  Czechoslovakia,3  but  no  account  was  taken  of  Czech  wishes  on  this 
point  when  the  boundary  of  the  fifth  zone  was  fixed  on  5  October.4  On  the 
following  day  Newton  reported  from  Prague  a  Czech  complaint  that  the 
decision  of  5  October  ‘would  cut  [the]  main  artery  of  Czechoslovakia’s 
railway  communications  and  make  it  impossible  for  the  country  to  main¬ 
tain  an  independent  existence’.  The  British  Government  were  therefore 
asked  to  ‘insist  on  a  reasonable  interpretation’  which  would  carry  out 
‘their  own  undoubted  intention  to  secure  the  future  existence  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’.5  Henderson,  however,  in  his  belief  that  the  Czechs  would  do 
best  for  themselves  by  dealing  direct  with  the  Germans,  deprecated 
their  having  recourse  to  the  International  Commission  and  ‘making  diffi¬ 
culties  over  lost  causes’ — among  which  he  included  the  claim  for  the  area 
round  Svitavy  for  which  Daladier  ‘fought  without  avail  at  Munich’6 — since 
this  would  only  make  the  Germans  think  that  the  Czechs  were  not  sincere 
in  the  change  of  attitude  towards  Germany  which  had  followed  Benes’s 
resignation.7 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  176. 

1  Ibid.;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  64.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  86. 

4  For  Attolico’s  proposal  for  direct  negotiations  in  order  to  minimize  the  dislocation  of  traffic 
see  above,  p.  26.  5  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  108-9. 

6  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  442,  note  2.  7  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  15 1. 
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A  Czechoslovak  delegation  for  the  frontier  negotiations  had  arrived  in 
Berlin  by  2  November,  and  presented  their  desiderata,  some  of  which 
seemed  to  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  to  be  reasonable,  though  others 
were  considered  impracticable.1  The  German  desiderata,  as  originally 
formulated  by  a  Foreign  Ministry  departmental  committee  ‘on  the  basis 
of  the  numerous  demands  received’,  would  have  meant  the  inclusion  in 
Germany  of  territory  containing  more  than  200,000  more  Czechs  and 
only  37,000  more  Germans,  and  the  members  of  the  committee  were  given 
the  following  directive,  apparently  in  the  third  week  of  October:2 

(a)  No  further  increase  of  Reich  territory  by  inclusion  of  non-Germans. 

( b )  Consequently,  no  fresh  demand  without  corresponding  concessions. 

(c)  In  cases  where  incorporation  of  Czech  communities  is  necessary  for  geo¬ 
graphical  reasons,  exchange  of  population  on  a  very  small  scale  can  be  en¬ 
visaged. 

(1 d )  No  demands  for  frontier  rectification  unless  very  plausible  ethnic  and 
economic  reasons  or  reasons  of  communications  can  be  put  forward  (military 
reasons  are  out  of  the  question  in  dealing  with  the  Czechs).3 

In  submitting  their  final  report  on  3  November,4  the  departmental 
committee  noted  that  ‘in  strict  adherence  to  the  instructions  given  ...  by 
the  Fuhrer’  they  had  ‘toned  down,  as  far  as  this  seemed  possible,  the 
German  demands  to  be  put  forward  in  the  negotiations  with  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’.  The  German  demands,  many  of  which  were  frankly  ‘of  a 
strategic  nature,  dictated  by  considerations  of  traffic’,5  were  set  out  in  an 
annex,6  and  the  committee  pointed  out  that  ‘in  order  to  push  through  the 
important  German  claims  which  have  no  ethnographic  justification,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  accord  a  certain  measure  of  consideration  to  the  Czech 
wishes — a  measure,  of  course,  falling  far  short  of  their  aspirations’. 

In  occupying  the  fifth  zone,  the  Germans  had  crossed  the  To  October 
line’  at  many  points  (about  300,  according  to  the  Czechs),7  but  most  of 
these  encroachments  were  not  serious,8  and  the  Czechs  probably  hoped 
that  the  Frontier  Delimitation  Commission  would,  at  the  worst,  restore 
some  of  these  areas  to  them  and  that  they  would  not  lose,  even  if  they  did 
not  benefit  much,  by  the  provision  for  minor  modifications  of  the  line.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  week  of  November,  however,  the  more  conciliatory 
mood  of  the  German  leaders,  which  seems  to  have  prompted  the  directive 
to  the  Foreign  Ministry  committee  in  October,  had  passed.  On  6  and  7 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  127-8.  2  For  the  date,  see  ibid.  p.  128,  note  1. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  128-9  (an  unsigned  and  undated  memorandum  for  Ribbentrop). 

4  Ibid.  pp.  131-2.  5  Ibid.  p.  129.  6  Not  printed  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv. 

7  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  196,  207.  Cf.,  however,  the  unsigned  Foreign  Ministry  memorandum  in 
D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  129,  which  states  that  ‘according  to  Czech  statements,  German  soldiers  have 
crossed  the  demarcation  line  at  more  than  100  places’. 

8  Some  of  them  were  said  to  have  been  made  by  subordinate  commanders  at  the  request  of 
local  Germans,  who  did  not  want  their  property  to  be  divided  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  207). 
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November,  when  the  recommendations  of  the  departmental  committee 
were  submitted  to  Hitler  by  a  member  of  Ribbentrop’s  personal  staff 
(Hewel),  Hitler  ruled  that  ‘in  principle’  no  territories  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Germany  were  to  be  returned  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  that 
changes  in  the  frontier  in  favour  of  Czechoslovakia  for  economic  or  trans¬ 
port  reasons  were  not  to  be  agreed  to  save  on  a  very  small  scale,  in  terri¬ 
tories  ‘purely’  (i.e.  at  least  90  per  cent.)  Czech  in  population.  Hitler 

gave  orders  that  negotiations  should  be  carried  on  with  the  intention  of  intimating 
to  the  Czechs  that  Germany  had  been  very  modest  in  her  demands.  This  had 
been  proved,  moreover,  by  her  relinquishing  the  claim  to  Briinn  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  In  consideration  of  the  German-language  enclaves,  the  Czechs  would 
have  to  relinquish  their  claim  to  the  smaller  Czech  areas  required  by  us.  Should 
the  Czechs  make  difficulties,  they  are  to  be  given  to  understand  that  they  would 
do  well  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  departmental  committee,  as  otherwise 
the  Fuhrer  would  take  up  the  matter  personally  and  they  might  then  fare  far 
worse.1 

The  outcome  was  that  when  the  German-Czechoslovak  Frontier 
Delimitation  Committee  held  its  first  meeting  on  10  November  the  Czechs 
were  confronted  with  demands  for  a  considerable  total  area  of  territory 
spread  over  several  districts  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  thinly 
populated  mountain  and  forest  land.2  The  Czechs  called  it  the  ‘sixth 
zone’.3 

These  demands  were  presented  to  the  Czechs  with  the  customary 
German  brutality.  The  chairman  of  the  Frontier  Delimitation  Commis¬ 
sion  opened  the  meeting  by  reading  a  statement  declaring  that  the  basis  for 
the  final  determination  of  the  frontier  was  the  decisions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  of  5  and  13  October,  to  which  the  Czechoslovak 
delegation  had  given  its  assent,  and  it  had  therefore  ‘caused  the  greatest 
surprise  to  the  Reich  Government’  when  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
had  presented  ‘comprehensive  requests  .  .  .  the  attainment  of  which  would 
lead  to  a  complete  alteration  of  the  line  of  October  5  and  13’.  The 
German  Government,  Richthofen  went  on, 

is  determined  to  settle  this  matter  in  the  shortest  time  possible  and  takes  the 
following  standpoint: 

1 .  The  Reich  Government  does  not  intend  in  any  circumstances  to  give  up 
any  part  of  the  occupied  areas. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Reich  Government  for  its  part  still  has  certain 
claims  to  put  forward  ....  These  German  claims  are  based  on  compelling  con¬ 
siderations.  They  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  means  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice  for  the  Reich  Government  not  to  extend  them  further  in  view  of  conditions 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  138. 

2  Mastny  told  Ogilvie-Forbes  that  the  new  line  meant  the  loss  to  Czechoslovakia  of  about 

30,000  Czechs  and  the  gain  to  Germany  of  about  6,000  Germans  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  236;  cf.  ibid, 
pp.  227  and  230).  3  Ibid.  p.  227. 
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in  the  large  German-language  areas  .  .  .  which  lie  adjacent  to  the  German 
frontier.  It  was  solely  in  order  to  speed  up  appeasement  between  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  that  the  putting  forward  of  further  claims  has  been  abandoned. 

3.  The  final  frontier  demarcation  must  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible.  .  .  . 
The  Reich  Government  therefore  requests  the  Czechoslovak  delegation  to  let  it 
have  in  a  day  or  two  its  assent  to  the  projected  frontier  demarcation.1 

On  the  following  day  (n  November),  Mastny  told  the  head  of  the 
Political  Department  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  (Woermann)  that 
the  German  demands  had  ‘struck  him  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue’.2  The 
head  of  the  Czechoslovak  delegation,  Heidrich,  had  returned  to  Prague 
immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  10th  with  the  German  demands, 
which  had  been  shown  on  a  map  handed  to  the  delegation  by  Richthofen, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  nth,  ‘after  hours  of  difficult  and  impassioned 
debate’,3  the  Czechoslovak  Government  accepted  the  demands  in  principle, 
though  they  expressed  the  hope  that  the  German  Government  would  ‘not 
turn  down  certain  modifications  of  its  demands  where  consideration  for 
Czechoslovak  national  feeling  appears  possible  without  disadvantage  to 
German  ethnic  interests’.4 

Having  secured  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  acceptance  in  principle, 
the  German  Government  did  abate  some  of  their  demands,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  alleviations  which  the  Czechoslovak  Government  obtained 
they  had  finally  to  hand  over  about  half  of  the  1 10  villages  to  which  the 
German  Government  had  staked  their  claim.5  The  agreement  of  20 
November  gave  Germany  a  frontier  which  approximated  closely  to  the 
linguistic  dividing  line,  but  some  of  the  changes,  as  the  report  of  the 
German  departmental  committee  stated,  were  avowedly  of  a  strategic 
nature,  being  designed  to  link  various  points  in  the  Sudetenland  by  railway 
or  road  with  each  other  or  with  the  Reich.  The  importance  of  the  system  of 
communications  was  thus  recognized,  but  the  principle  was  applied  solely 
in  Germany’s  favour.  The  Germans,  for  instance,  secured  an  area  in  the 
Bohemian  Forest  between  Domazlice  (Taus)  and  the  western  border  of 
Bohemia,  which  was  famous  in  Czech  history  and  which  contained  a  small 
but  devotedly  Czech  population,  in  order  to  get  a  continuous  railway 
communication  from  Cheb  (Eger)  southwards  to  Furth  in  Bavaria.6 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  140.  2  Ibid.  p.  143. 

3  Telegram  from  Hencke,  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Prague,  12  November  (ibid.  p.  145). 

Hencke  reported  that  the  German  claims  had  ‘caused  great  consternation  and  disappointment 
in  government  and  political  circles’.  Chvalkovsky,  who  felt  ‘personally  hurt,  did  not  dare  sub¬ 
mit  the  German  proposal  to  Cabinet  and  Party  leaders  until  yesterday  evening,  in  order  not  to 
prejudice  negotiations  connected  with  questions  of  internal  politics  which  took  place  in  the 
afternoon  (Presidential  election,  dissolution  of  parties,  new  constitution)’. 

4  Chvalkovsky’s  Chef  de  Cabinet  notified  the  German  Legation  of  the  Government’s  accep¬ 
tance  in  principle  at  1 1.40  p.m.  on  1 1  November  (ibid.  p.  144). 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  234. 

6  Mastny  told  Woermann  on  1 1  November  that  ‘the  cessions  of  territory  in  the  Taus  area  were 
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Czech  protests  did  secure  a  slight  modification  of  the  line  proposed  in  this 
area,  and  also  in  the  Liberec  (Reichenberg)  area,  where  a  strip  of  mountain¬ 
ous  territory  was  assigned  to  Germany.  But  the  Czechs  were  not  successful 
in  contesting  the  German  demand  for  a  bridgehead  on  the  Slovak  bank  of 
the  Danube  just  above  Bratislava  (Pressburg),  including  the  village  of 
Devin  (Theben),  where  the  Germans  intended  to  make  the  southern  end 
of  the  proposed  Oder-Danube  Canal.1  The  Czechs  could  rightly  assert 
that  Germany  had  no  shadow  of  ethnographic  or  historical  claim  to 
Devin,  but  the  Germans  were  already  in  the  place  and  were  reported  to  be 
constructing  fortifications  which  would  dominate  Bratislava  from  the 
north.2 

The  frontier  delimitation  agreement3  to  which  Mastny  was  obliged  to 
put  his  signature  on  20  November — after  having,  as  he  told  the  acting 
British  member  of  the  International  Commission,  ‘exhausted  every  re¬ 
source  in  vain  including  an  appeal  to  General  Goring  for  some  mitigation 
of  the  line’4 — was  submitted  for  approval  to  the  International  Commission 
at  a  hurriedly  summoned  meeting  on  21  November.5  Ogilvie-Forbes 
clearly  felt  a  strong  distaste  for  accepting  without  protest  an  agreement 
dictated  by  the  Germans  (in  a  telegram  of  17  November  he  described 
acceptance  as  ‘truckling  to  an  unreasonable  demand  and  out  of  accord 
with  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  Munich  Agreement  which  did  not 
contemplate  annexation  of  predominantly  Czech  territory’)  ;6  but  he 

particularly  painful  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  143).  He  returned  to 
the  question  on  23  November,  the  day  before  the  agreement  of  20  November  came  into  force, 
in  an  interview  with  Altenburg,  the  head  of  Political  Division  IVb  in  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry.  He  said  that  the  cession  of  the  Taus  area  was  a  tremendous  sacrifice  for  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  since  ‘the  Chods  who  lived  there  were  the  oldest  settlers  of  Czech  stock’,  and  had 
maintained  their  independence  for  centuries.  The  news  of ‘the  surrender  of  the  tip  of  territory 
at  Taus  had  had  a  very  unfavourable  influence  on  the  process  of  readjustment  among  the 
Czech  people’,  and  Mastny  suggested  that  nothing  would  do  more  to  ‘promote  friendly  rap¬ 
prochement’  between  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  than  a  ‘generous  decision’  by  Hitler  to  ‘spare 
the  Czech  national  pride  by  relinquishing  the  Taus  tip’  (ibid.  pp.  168-9).  This  appeal  naturally 
fell  on  deaf  ears,  since  Hitler  was  not  in  the  least  interested  in  promoting  rapprochement  between 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  Chvalkovsky  referred  to  the  loss  of  the  Taus  area  when  he  saw 
Ribbentrop  on  21  January  1939  (see  pp.  237-8  below),  but  got  the  reply  that  ‘in  no  circum¬ 
stances’  would  Ribbentrop  ‘enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  German-Czechoslovak  frontier’ 

( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  199).  1  See  above,  p.  30. 

2  Germany  had  also  acquired  Petrzalka  (Engerau),  opposite  Bratislava  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Danube.  See  also  below,  pp.  87,  note  1,  221,  note  5. 

3  For  text,  with  a  sketch  map,  see  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Protocols  determining  the  Frontier 
between  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia ,  Berlin,  November  20I21,  1938,  Cmd.  5908  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
1938).  The  sketch  map  is  reproduced  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  236  (no.  267). 

5  The  alleged  reason  for  the  haste  was  that  the  agreement  was  due  to  come  into  force  on 

24  November  (Ribbentrop  decided  on  19  November,  before  the  agreement  was  signed,  that  the 
occupation  of  the  ‘sixth  zone’  should  take  place  on  24  November — see  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  154), 
and  as  the  French  representatives  on  the  Commission  were  leaving  for  Berchtesgaden  on  the 
evening  of  21  November  in  order  that  the  new  Ambassador,  Coulondre,  might  present  his 
credentials  to  Hitler,  the  meeting  could  only  be  held  that  day.  6  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  231. 
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recognized  that  a  refusal  to  sign  the  agreement  would  be  considered  by  the 
Germans  as  contrary  ‘to  the  policy  of  Anglo-German  rapprochement  as 
regarded  at  Munich’.1  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  Ogilvie-Forbes  con¬ 
sulted  the  French  charge  d’affaires  and  the  Italian  Ambassador  as  to  the 
attitude  which  the  ‘neutral’  Commissioners  ought  to  adopt,  but  found  his 
colleagues  of  the  opinion,  with  which  he  concurred,  that  since  the  Czechs 
had  already  signed  the  agreement  the  International  Commission  had  ‘no 
alternative  but  to  endorse  it.  Had  the  Czechs  protested  and  appealed  to 
the  Commission  before  signing  the  case  would  have  been  different.’2 

Accordingly,  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Commission  on  21 
November,3  no  voice  was  raised  in  protest  against  this  latest  example  of 
Nazi  methods.  A  protocol  embodying  the  terms  of  the  Czech-German 
agreement  was  read  to  the  Commission  by  the  acting  chairman  (Ritter). 

He  then  submitted  the  text  of  a  protocol  to  be  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Munich  Powers  adopting,  under  Article  6  of  the  Munich  Agreement,  the 
frontier  settlement  reached  by  the  German  and  Czech  delegations.  .  .  .  The 
Czech  representative,  in  supporting  the  German  proposal,  said  he  did  so  in  a 
spirit  of  amity  and  conciliation  and  in  the  hope  that  the  hard  sacrifice  being 
made  by  his  country  would  finally  dispel  the  anxieties  of  the  past  and  inaugurate 
a  brighter  future  by  contributing  to  good  neighbourly  relations  with  Germany. 
Herr  Ritter  responded  in  terms  of  thanks  and  sympathy,  but  he  also  called  to 
mind  that  Germany,  too,  was  making  sacrifices  in  leaving  outside  her  frontiers 
very  considerable  groups  of  German  population.4 

The  protocol  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  the  British,  French,  and  Italian 
representatives  gave  their  assent  and  affixed  their  signatures,  and  the 
Commission  adjourned.5 


(iii)  Nazi  Plans  for  the  Liquidation  of  Czechoslovakia, 
October-December  1938 

In  his  speech  in  the  Sportpalast  in  Berlin  on  26  September  1938, 6  Hitler 
had  declared  that,  when  the  problem  of  the  minorities  in  Czechoslovakia 
had  been  solved,  he  would  have  no  further  interest  in  Czechoslovakia. 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  231.  2  Ibid.  pp.  234-5. 

3  Minutes  (ibid.  pp.  654-6;  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  164-6). 

4  Despatch  from  Ogilvie-Forbes,  22  November  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  241). 

5  Ritter  had  previously  made  an  informal  suggestion  that  the  Commission,  at  this  meeting, 
should  declare  itself  dissolved,  since  it  had,  in  the  German  view,  now  completed  the  tasks  assigned 
to  it.  This  suggestion  was  accepted,  under  pressure,  by  Mastny,  but  it  was  opposed  by  the 
‘neutral’  delegates,  and  Ritter  did  not  raise  the  question  at  the  meeting  (ibid.  p.  242 ;  D.Ger.F.P. 
iv,  pp.  163-4).  This  was,  however,  in  fact  the  last  time  that  the  Commission  met.  On  2  February 

1939  Weizsacker  noted  in  a  memorandum  that  Ribbentrop  had  decided  that  the  International 
Commission  ‘should,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  be  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death,  insofar  as  it  may 
not  already  be  considered  dead’  (ibid.  p.  206). 

6  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  401-4. 
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Germany  wanted  no  Czechs.  At  Munich,  three  days  later,  he  had  put  his 
signature  to  an  undertaking  to  give  a  guarantee  to  Czechoslovakia  as  soon 
as  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  minority  questions  had  been  settled. 

The  plain  meaning  of  this  formal  undertaking  was  that,  when  the  terms 
of  the  Munich  Agreement  should  have  been  executed,  Germany  would 
have  no  further  claims  on  Czechoslovakia.  The  basis  of  Germany’s 
demands  was  the  principle  of  nationality.  To  her  own  national  claim  she 
added  the  similar  claims  of  Poland  and  Hungary.  Areas  of  mainly  Sudeten 
German,  Polish,  and  Magyar  population  had  been  included  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  1919-20  against  the  will  of  their  inhabitants.  The  German  case 
was  that  that  injustice  must  be  rectified.  All  the  world  was  supposed  to 
agree  that  the  national  principle  was  the  best  basis  for  the  European  state 
system.  Let  the  principle  prevail.  Once  Germany  and  her  proteges  had 
gathered  in  their  people,  let  Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  Ruthenes  be  Czechs, 
Slovaks,  and  Ruthenes. 

Yet  within  a  fortnight  of  the  signature  of  the  Munich  Agreement  pre¬ 
parations  had  begun  in  Germany  for  the  military  conquest  of  the  remnant 
of  Czechoslovakia. 

On  11  October  1938  General  Keitel1  sent  the  German  Supreme  Com¬ 
mand’s  reply  to  four  questions  which  had  been  received  from  Hitler.  The 
questions  were: 

1.  What  reinforcements  are  necessary  in  the  present  situation  to  break  all 
Czech  resistance  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia?  .  .  . 

2.  How  much  time  is  required  for  the  regrouping  or  moving  up  of  new 
forces?  .  .  . 

3.  How  much  time  will  be  required  for  the  same  purpose  if  it  is  executed  after 
the  intended  demobilization  and  return  measures?2  .  .  . 

4.  How  much  time  would  be  required  to  achieve  the  state  of  readiness  of 
Oct.  1st?3 

1  Chief  of  the  High  Command  of  the  Wehrmacht. 

2  These  measures  seem  to  be  those  mentioned  in  the  Supreme  Command’s  telegram  of 
10  October  asking  for  Hitler’s  consent  to  five  proposals  concerned  with  demobilization.  They 
were  (i)  To  suspend  ‘Operation  Green’,  but  to  maintain  the  army  and  air  force  in  a  state  of 
preparedness  sufficient  to  make  intervention  possible,  if  necessary,  (ii)  To  withdraw  from  the 
Sudetenland  and  reduce  to  peace-time  strength  all  units  not  needed,  as  the  population  of  the 
occupied  area  was  heavily  burdened  by  the  massing  of  troops,  (iii)  To  dissolve  the  motorized 
regiments  forthwith  in  the  interests  of  economy,  (iv)  In  the  west,  a  gradual  reversal  of  all 
mobilization  measures,  without  prejudice  to  the  work  on  the  ‘limes’,  (v)  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  [General  von  Brauchitsch]  to  relinquish  his  executive  powers  [as  military  governor  of  the 
occupied  area]  on  15  October.  Handwritten  notes  on  the  document  state  that  Hitler  agreed  to 
all  the  five  proposals  except  No.  ii.  Keitel  was  to  meet  Hitler  at  Essen  on  13  October  and  to 
make  a  suggestion  regarding  No.  ii.  A  decision  would  then  be  made  ( Trial  of  the  Major  War 
Criminals  before  the  International  Military  Tribunal,  Nuremberg,  IQ45~ I94^:  Documents  in  evidence 
(Nuremberg,  International  Military  Tribunal,  1947))  xxv-  5*6  (388-PS,  item  47) ;  translation  in 
Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1946);  hi-  37°  [These  two  collections 
of  documents  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  I.M.T. Nuremberg  and  N.C.Af), 

3  Ibid,  item  48,  pp.  521-2  and  372-4  respectively. 
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To  those  questions  Keitel  replied:  (i)  That  the  army’s  requirements 
would  be — for  Army  Groups  4  and  5,  no  reinforcements;  for  Army  Group 
1 ,  one  division  ready  to  march  and  one  mobile  division ;  for  Army  Group 
3,  one  mobile  division;  for  the  Army  Group  for  Special  Duties,  one 
armoured  brigade  and  two  mobile  divisions.  He  added  that  the  air  force  put 
its  requirements  at  all  the  forces  provided  up  to  date;  whereas  the  Supreme 
Command  believed  that  these  reinforcements  would  not  be  required  ‘in 
view  of  the  present  signs  of  weakness  of  Czech  resistance’.  (2)  Two  days 
would  be  required  for  regrouping,  and  four  to  five  days  for  moving  up  new 
forces  from  the  Reich :  while  the  air  force  would  be  ready  for  operational 
duty  at  any  time.  (3)  The  army  would  need  about  ten  to  eleven  days  in 
the  south-east  and  nine  to  ten  days  in  the  east.  If  only  flying  units  were 
demobilized,  while  the  guns  and  ground  organization  remained  on  the 
spot,  the  air  force  would  need  twelve  hours  in  favourable  weather;  after 
complete  demobilization,  a  few  days,  in  any  case  less  time  than  that 
needed  by  the  army,  would  be  required.  (4)  For  the  army,  six  days,  or, 
if  reserves  were  called  up  by  radio,  three  days  at  least.  ‘Air  Defence  West’ 
would  be  ready  in  twenty-four  hours. 

After  this  satisfactory  statement  of  the  ability  of  the  German  forces  to 
strike  at  the  remnant  of  Bohemia-Moravia  at  short  notice,  and  of  the 
probable  weakness  of  Czech  resistance,  the  display  of  strength  in  the 
Sudetenland  was  reduced.  On  1 7  October  Hitler  agreed  to  the  Supreme 
Command’s  proposal  that  about  half  of  the  army  in  the  Sudetenland 
should  be  withdrawn  by  the  20th.1  On  the  18th  he  also  ordered  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  air  force  units.2  Brauchitsch  handed  over  civil  authority  in 
the  Sudetenland  to  Henlein,  as  Reichskommissar,  on  21  October.3 

These  dispositions  were  sufficient  to  give  foreign  Powers  the  impression 
that  Hitler  was  satisfied  with  his  annexation  of  the  Sudetenland  and  had 
no  sinister  intentions  concerning  the  Czech  Lands.  But  the  Czechs  still 
had  about  twelve  German  divisions,  which  were  being  reinforced  by 
military  units  raised  in  the  Sudetenland,  inside  the  circle  of  mountains  and 
fortifications  that  had  once  afforded  them  protection,  and  the  German  air 
force  was  prepared  to  sweep  over  them  at  any  moment.  Their  own 
economy  and  communications  were  in  complete  confusion.  Their  Govern¬ 
ment  saw  themselves  obliged  to  take  orders  from  Berlin.  If  Germany  were 
planning  aggression  in  any  direction,  she  would  not  tolerate  the  continued 
existence  of  the  awkward  little  salient  of  Czech  territory  which  still 
protruded  into  the  Reich  between  Silesia  and  Austria.  Hitler’s  questions 
to  his  Supreme  Command  show  that  he  had  no  intention  of  abiding  by  the 
Munich  Agreement,  which  had  robbed  him  of  so  much  of  his  intended 

1  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxv.  524  (388-PS,  item  50);  N.C.A.  iii.  375-6. 

2  Ibid,  (item  52)  pp.  527  and  377-8  respectively. 

3  Ibid,  (item  51)  pp.  524-5  and  376  respectively. 
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prey,  and  that  he  was  keeping  in  mind  that  annexation  of  the  Czech  Lands 
which  he  had  publicly  declared  to  form  no  part  of  his  plans. 

The  subjugation  of  the  Czech  Lands,  however,  was  but  a  subordinate 
part  of  Hitler’s  plans  of  aggression.  The  minutes  of  a  conference  held  in 
Goring’s  office  at  the  Air  Ministry  in  Berlin  on  14  October  1938  reveal 
the  colossal  efforts  of  preparation  for  war  which  the  German  people  were 
being  required  to  make.1  Goring  opened  the  discussion  by  stating  that  the 
Fiihrer  had  ordered  him  to  carry  out  a  programme  compared  with  which 
all  previous  achievements  were  insignificant.  On  the  one  hand,  foreign 
exchange,  which  had  ‘completely  dwindled’  owing  to  the  preparations  for 
the  attack  on  Czechoslovakia,  must  be  vastly  increased  by  exports.2  On  the 
other,  export  activity  must  not  curtail  the  increase  in  armament.  Hitler 
had  ordered  an  increase  of  armament 

to  an  abnormal  extent,  the  air  force  having  the  first  priority.  Within  the  shortest 
time  the  air  force  is  to  be  increased  five  fold,  also  the  navy  should  get  armed  more 
rapidly  and  the  army  should  procure  large  amounts  of  offensive  weapons  at  a 
faster  rate,  particularly  heavy  artillery  pieces  and  heavy  tanks. 

Goring  then  asked  how  these  orders  could  be  fulfilled.  He  was  faced 
with  incredible  difficulties.  The  treasury  was  empty,  industry  was 
crammed  with  orders  for  many  years  to  come.  Nevertheless,  by  brutal 
methods,  he  would  achieve  his  aim.  If  private  enterprise  could  not  meet 
the  demands  on  it,  he  would  go  over  to  a  state  economy  and  ‘make 
barbaric  use  of  his  plenipotentiary  power  which  was  given  to  him  by  the 
Fiihrer’. 

Labour  Front  policy  and  all  other  party  enterprises  must  be  dis¬ 
regarded;  and  the  workers  were  not  to  receive  promises  that  could  not  be 
fulfilled.  All  production  plants  must  be  investigated  at  once  to  see  if  they 
could  be  converted  to  armaments  or  exports,  or  should  be  closed  down. 
Printing  and  laundry  machines  could  no  longer  be  produced,  only  machine 
tools.  Work  was,  of  course,  to  be  done  in  three  shifts. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people  would  have  to  be  re-trained;  and 
much  more  work  done  by  women,  especially  by  young  women.  There  was 
to  be  no  nonsense  about  eight-hour  days.  If  the  workers  protested,  as  they 
would  in  Austria,  for  example,  there  would  be  forced  labour  camps  for 
them.  The  cart  had  been  driven  into  the  mud  through  the  mutiny  of 
workers,  who  ought  to  have  been  shot  there  and  then.  Things  must  be  got 
into  order  again. 

Transport  and  agriculture  must  be  drastically  overhauled.  The 
Sudetenland  must  be  exploited  to  the  full.  ‘Czechia  and  Slovakia  would 
become  German  dominions.  Everything  possible  must  be  taken  out.’  The 

1  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxvii.  160-4  ( 1 3° 1  -PS) ;  N.C.A.  iii.  901-4. 

2  Cf.  the  German  Government’s  interest  in  British  suggestions  in  November  1938  regarding 
the  allocation  of  foreign  currency  to  Germany  (pp.  195-6  below). 
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construction  of  the  Oder-Danube  canal  (through  Moravia)1  must  be 
accelerated.  And  Slovakia  must  be  searched  for  oil  and  ore. 

Goring  then  turned  to  ‘the  Jewish  problem’.  The  Jews  must  be  got  out 
of  the  German  economic  system,  but  not  by  using  Jewish  concerns  to 
provide  jobs  for  inefficient  party  members,  as  had  been  done  in  Austria. 
Aryanization  was  the  duty  of  the  state,  not  of  the  party.  But  he  could  not 
use  foreign  exchange  for  the  export  of  Jews.  Ghettoes  must  be  organized 
in  the  large  towns. 

Schmeer,  of  the  Reich  Ministry  of  Economics,  was  for  stern  measures. 
If  Jewish  labour  units  were  established,  Jews  would  emigrate  voluntarily. 
The  State  Secretary  for  the  Four-Year  Plan,  Neumann,  on  the  contrary, 
advised  caution,  especially  in  Austria.  At  this  point,  Goring  abruptly 
closed  the  meeting. 

Thus,  a  fortnight  after  the  Munich  Agreement,  Goring  was  explaining 
that  the  remainder  of  Bohemia-Moravia  and  Slovakia  were  to  come  under 
German  control  and  to  be  thoroughly  exploited.  And  nearly  four  weeks 
before  the  assassination  of  vom  Rath  in  Paris  provided  an  excuse  for 
pogroms,2  the  systematic  removal  from  the  Jews  of  their  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  was  being  planned. 

One  week  later,  on  2 1  October,  a  directive  providing  for  the  conquest  of 
the  rest  of  Czechoslovakia  was  signed  by  Hitler  and  countersigned  by 
Keitel.  It  was  a  most  secret  document,  of  which  only  three  copies  were 
issued,  to  the  heads  of  the  three  Services.  The  document  stated: 

The  future  tasks  of  the  Wehrmacht  and  the  preparations  for  the  conduct  of  war 
arising  from  those  tasks  will  be  set  down  by  me  in  a  directive  at  a  later  date. 

Until  this  directive  comes  into  force  the  Wehrmacht  must  be  prepared  at  all 
times  for  the  following  eventualities : 

1.  Defence  of  the  frontiers  of  the  German  Reich  and  protection  from  surprise 
air  attacks; 

2.  Liquidation  of  the  remainder  of  the  Czech  State; 

3.  Seizure  of  Memel. 

Enlarging  on  point  2,  the  directive  continued: 

It  must  be  possible  to  smash  the  remainder  of  the  Czech  State  at  any  time  if  it 
should  be  inclined  to  pursue  a  policy  hostile  to  Germany. 

The  preparations  to  be  made  by  the  Wehrmacht  for  this  eventuality  will  be 
on  a  considerably  smaller  scale  than  those  originally  planned  for  ‘Green’;  they 
must,  however,  assure  a  permanent  and  much  greater  degree  of  preparedness 
in  view  of  the  decision  to  abandon  measures  for  systematic  mobilization  .... 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  German  army  is  to  be  assured  by  an  early  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  Czech  air  force. 

To  this  end  preparations  have  first  to  be  made  to  launch  formations  situated 
near  the  frontier  in  a  surprise  attack  from  their  peace-time  bases.  Whether  for 

1  Sec  above,  p.  30.  1  See  below,  pp.  153-6. 
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this  task  still  stronger  forces  may  be  required  can  only  be  determined  from  the 
development  of  the  military  and  political  situation  in  the  Czech  State. 

In  addition  preparations  are  to  be  made  for  a  simultaneous  deployment  of 
the  remainder  of  the  attacking  forces  against  the  West.1 

The  frantic  pressure  on  the  German  people  to  perfect  the  Nazi  war 
machine  was  necessitated  by  the  speed  with  which  Hitler’s  plans  expanded. 
While  the  schemes  for  the  occupation  of  Bohemia-Moravia  and  Memel 
were  being  prepared,  Hitler  was  already  providing  for  the  next  step,  the 
occupation  of  Danzig.2 

Even  if  it  had  not  been  his  conviction  earlier,  by  December  Hitler  was 
convinced  that  no  resistance  to  a  German  coup  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  Czechs.  A  further  supplement  to  the  directive  of  21  October  was 
circulated  by  Keitel  to  the  chiefs  of  the  fighting  services  on  1 7  December. 
All  talk  about  the  possibility  that  Czech  policy  might  become  hostile 
towards  Germany  was  dropped.  The  document  began: 

In  regard  to  the  ‘Liquidation  of  the  Remainder  of  the  Czech  State’  the  Fiihrer 
has  given  the  following  additional  order: 

Plans  for  this  contingency  are  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  no  resistance 
worth  mentioning  is  to  be  expected. 

To  the  outside  world  also  it  must  be  made  clear  that  this  is  merely  an  act  ox 
pacification  and  not  an  operation  of  war. 

The  task  must  therefore  be  carried  out  by  the  peace-time  Wehrmacht  only 
without  mobilizing  reinforcements.3 

(iv)  The  Polish-Czechoslovak  Dispute  over  Teschen  and  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government’s  Acceptance  of  the  Polish  Demands 

(a)  The  Nature  and  History  of  the  Dispute 

The  Munich  Agreement,  signed  during  the  night  of  29-30  September 
1938,  was  followed  on  30  September  by  a  Polish  ultimatum  to  Prague 
demanding  the  cession  of  the  two  Czechoslovak  districts  of  Teschen  and 
Frystat  (Frysztat)4  by  midday  on  1  October. 

The  territory  in  question  formed  part  of  the  western  half  of  the  former 
Duchy  of  Teschen.  The  Polish-Czechoslovak  dispute  over  this  small,  but 
economically  and  strategically  important,  territory  dated  from  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  in  November  1918.  In  the  days  of  the 

1  I.AI.T.Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  477-8,  480-1  (136-C);  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  99-100; 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  38-39;  cf.  N.C.A.  vi.  947-8. 

2  For  the  first  supplement,  dated  24  November,  to  the  directive  of  21  October  see  below, 
p.  326. 

3  I.AI.T.Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  483—4  (138-0);  translation  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1 939~4®> 
i.  40;  cf.  N.C.A.  vi.  950. 

4  Note :  In  this  section  (iv)  the  Polish  equivalents  of  Czech  place-names  are  given  instead  of  the 
German  at  the  first  time  of  mention. 
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old  Monarchy  inter-racial  friction  had  not  been  acute  and  there  was  broad 
tolerance  between  Germans,  Poles,  Slouzaks  (native  Polish-speaking 
Silesians),  and  Czechs,  and  between  the  Catholic  majority,  the  100,000 
Protestants,  and  the  11,000  Jews  in  the  Duchy,  which  administratively 
formed  the  eastern  half  of  the  Austrian  Crownland  of  Silesia.  The  tradi¬ 
tions  of  provincial  patriotism  were  strong  and  a  sentiment  of  common 
interest  was  general,  except  among  the  Polish-speaking  immigrants  who 
came  from  Galicia  to  work  in  the  mines  of  the  Moravska  Ostrava  and 
Karvinna  (Karwina)  coalfield. 

The  linguistic  figures  of  the  Austrian  census  of  1910  showed  that  Polish 
was  the  language  of  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  Czech  of  27  per 
cent.,  and  German  of  18  per  cent.  But  whereas  the  Polish-speakers  were 
78  per  cent,  in  the  Biala  (eastern)  district,  77  per  cent,  in  the  Teschen 
(central)  district,  and  63-5  per  cent,  in  the  Frystat  (north-western)  district, 
Czech-speakers  were  78  per  cent,  in  the  Frydek  (south-western)  district. 
The  German  minority  mostly  consisted  of  a  middle  class  distributed 
among  the  towns  and  industrial  villages.  Linguistically  the  east  was  Polish, 
the  south-west  Czech.  The  more  evenly  mixed  areas  were  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  mining  areas  of  the  north-west. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  Duchy  was  agricultural  and  supplied  the  western 
districts  with  farm  produce,  though  it  also  contained  iron  works  and  impor¬ 
tant  textile  factories  and  a  timber  industry,  as  well  as  coalfields  not  yet 
exploited.  The  economy  of  the  western  half  was  based  on  the  coalfields  lying 
east  of  Moravska  Ostrava  and  then  employing  about  35,000  miners.  The 
mines,  which  produced  better  coal,  coke,  and  gas  than  were  obtainable  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  had  given  rise  to  the  great  iron-works  at  Trinec 
(Trzyniec)  on  the  main  railway  south  of  Teschen  and  at  Vitkovice 
(Witkowice)  close  to  Moravska  Ostrava,  to  the  large  chemical  works,  oil 
refineries,  and  other  industries  at  Bohumin  (Bogumin,  Germ.  Oderberg) 
and  Frystat  in  the  north,  and  to  the  textile  factories  at  Frydek  in  the  south. 

Geographically  the  western  half  of  the  Duchy  occupied  a  position  of 
great  importance,  forming  part  of  the  gap  between  the  mountains  that 
leads  from  the  Danubian  basin  to  the  plains  of  Poland  and  eastern  Ger¬ 
many.  At  Bohumin  the  main  railway-lines  Vienna-Warsaw  and  Berlin- 
Budapest  met  and  crossed  each  other.  The  latter  line  ran  south  through  the 
middle  of  the  Duchy  past  Teschen  and  over  the  Jablunkov  (Jablonkow) 
pass  into  Slovakia,  whose  sole  railway  connexion  with  northern  Moravia 
it  formed. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  a  Czecho-Polish  dispute  at 
once  broke  out  for  the  possession  of  the  western  half  of  the  Duchy.  The 
local  revolutionary  councils  came  to  an  agreement  on  5  November  1918, 
which  did  rough  justice  on  the  linguistic  basis,  giving  the  Czechs  about 
half  of  the  coalfield  and  a  strip  of  territory  to  the  south  along  the  western 
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border  of  the  Duchy,  but  which  drove  a  frontier  right  through  the  com¬ 
plex  industrial  system. 

Then  followed  a  long  contest  between  the  two  Governments.  Poland 
took  her  stand  on  ethnographical  grounds,  approximately  represented  by 
the  agreement  of  5  November  1918.  Czechoslovakia  urged  the  historic 
claim  that  the  Duchy  had  long  formed  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Bohemian 
Crown  and  the  economic  arguments  that  the  industrial  area  should  neither 
be  split  nor  deprived  of  railway  connexion  with  Slovakia.  In  January 

1919  Czech  troops  advanced  and  seized  Bohumin.  On  5  February  a  new 
line  was  drawn  giving  Bohumin  to  Czechoslovakia  and  running  just  west 
of  the  town  of  Teschen. 

This  arrangement  was  unacceptable  to  Poland,  whom  it  deprived  of 
areas  mainly  Polish-speaking  and  also  of  any  share  in  the  coalfields.  Nor 
did  it  satisfy  Czechoslovakia,  who  had  not  received  the  whole  of  the  vital 
railway-line  to  Slovakia.  The  dispute  smouldered  on,  until  at  last  in  July 

1920  the  Allied  Conference  of  Ambassadors  at  Paris  imposed  a  settlement 
which  satisfied  the  Czech  claims.1  Czechoslovakia  received  the  whole  of 
the  western  half  of  the  Duchy  including  the  main  railway-line;  the  town  of 
Teschen  remained  in  Poland,  but  was  separated  by  the  frontier  from  its 
railway  station.2 

The  Poles  had  never  forgotten  that  the  award  had  been  made  just 
when  they  themselves  were  engaged  in  repelling  the  Bolshevik  army  from 
the  suburbs  of  Warsaw  and  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  then 
refused  passage  for  the  munitions  which  France  had  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Poland.  However  much  Polish  opinion  might  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
pro-German  policy  of  Colonel  Beck,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  it  was 
difficult  for  it  not  to  approve  of  his  claims  against  Czechoslovakia.3 

( b )  Diplomatic  Moves,  May-September  1938 

As  soon  as  it  had  become  clear,  in  the  spring  of  1938,  that  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  would  be  obliged,  before  long,  to  make  substantial 

1  The  area  assigned  to  Czechoslovakia  in  1920  was  recorded  in  the  Austrian  census  of  1910  as 
containing:  Teschen,  82  per  cent.  Poles  and  7  per  cent.  Czechs;  FryStat,  61  per  cent.  Poles  and 
25  per  cent.  Czechs. 

2  For  the  dispute  over  Teschen  in  1918-20,  see  A  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  ed. 
H.  W.  V.  Temperley  [referred  to  hereafter  as  H.P.C.]  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for 
British  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1921),  iv.  348-63. 

3  The  British  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  Sir  Howard  Kennard,  reported  to  London  on  22  Sep¬ 
tember  that  ‘all  parties  here  including  those  that  have  hitherto  been  strongly  pro-French  and 
pro-British  are  united  in  pressing  Polish  claims  to  similar  treatment  as  that  accorded  to  Sudetens’ 

(. D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  17).  Cf.  Kennard’s  report  on  25  September  that  no  responsible  body  of 
opinion  in  Poland  opposed  the  demand  for  Teschen,  though  many  people  were  worried  at  the 
way  in  which  it  had  been  put  forward  (ibid.  p.  33);  cf.  also  Kennard’s  despatch  of  14  October 
(ibid.  p.  179).  Earlier  in  the  year  there  had  been  some  public  expressions  of  disapproval  of 
Beck’s  policy  towards  Czechoslovakia  (see  below,  p.  306),  but  during  September  the  critics  were 
silent — whether  from  choice  or  compulsion — though  their  voices  were  raised  again  later  on. 
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concessions  to  the  Sudeten  minority,  the  Polish  Government  had  staked 
out  a  claim  for  equality  of  treatment  for  the  Polish  minority  in  the  Teschen 
and  Frystat  districts. 

In  April,  in  the  expectation  that  the  Anschluss  of  Austria  to  the  Third 
Reich  would  be  followed  by  early  German  action  against  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Poles  had  concentrated  armed  forces  on  the  Czechoslovak  frontier 
with  the  evident  intention  of  seizing  the  Teschen  area.1  They  had  with¬ 
drawn  their  troops  at  the  beginning  of  May,2  and  on  24  May  had  received 
assurances  from  the  Czechoslovak  Government  that  any  concessions 
granted  to  the  Sudeten  minority  would  also  be  granted  to  the  Polish 
minority3  (at  that  time  the  Government  in  Prague  were  not  thinking  in 
terms  of  anything  more  far-reaching  than  autonomy  for  the  Sudeten 
Germans).4  Great  Britain  and  France  had  been  informed  of  this  Czecho¬ 
slovak  commitment  at  the  time,  and  had  expressed  approval  of  it,5  since  it 
fitted  in  with  their  policy  of  trying  to  obtain  guarantees  from  Poland  that 
she  would  support  the  Western  Powers  should  France  become  involved  in 
war  with  Germany  as  a  result  of  her  obligations  to  Czechoslovakia.6  The 
response  to  these  attempts  to  entice  Poland  into  the  Western  camp  had, 
however,  been  most  discouraging,  and,  so  far  as  Poland’s  attitude  towards 
Czechoslovakia  was  concerned,  it  had  been  made  clear  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Warsaw  were  not  interested  in  helping  to  avert  developments  from 
which  they  expected  to  profit. 

One  way  in  which  the  Polish  Government  showed  their  hostility  towards 
Czechoslovakia  at  this  time  was  by  giving  more  or  less  open  support  to  the 
Slovak  autonomist  movement.  Towards  the  end  of  May  1938  two  delega¬ 
tions  from  Czechoslovakia  visited  Poland  to  welcome  a  party  of  Slovaks 
from  America  who  landed  at  Gdynia  on  their  way  to  Prague  with  the 
original  text  of  the  Pittsburgh  Agreement  (the  agreement  between  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  of  30  June  1918  for  the  formation  of  a  single  state).  One 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  p.  451.  3  Ibid. 

3  Joseph  Beck:  Dernier  Rapport:  politique  polonaise  ig26-igjg  (Neuchatel,  Editions  de  la  Bacon- 
niere,  1951),  p.  159,  note;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  i,  p.  315. 

4  According  to  a  report  which  reached  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  at  the  end  of  June,  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  had  made  on  18  June  a  formal  offer  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Polish  Government  for  a  settlement  by  which  Poland  would  renounce  any  idea  of  securing 
autonomy  for  the  Poles  in  Teschen,  and  the  Czechoslovak  Government  would  undertake  to 
give  them  all  rights  necessary  for  independent  political,  economic,  and  cultural  development. 
As  an  inducement,  the  Czechs  were  also  said  to  have  offered  substantial  economic  advantages, 
including  the  supply  of  armaments  and  raw  material  on  a  long-term  credit  basis,  and  the  use  of 
Gdynia  as  the  main  outlet  for  Czechoslovak  exports,  and  to  have  proposed  the  conclusion  of  a 
friendship  and  assistance  treaty  and  of  a  political  understanding  on  Central  European  questions, 
with  the  participation  of  third  states  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii,  pp.  447-8).  If  such  an  offer  was  actually 
made,  the  Poles  presumably  refused  to  consider  it.  On  9  July  the  German  Ambassador  in 
Warsaw  (Moltke)  reported  that  Beck  had  that  day  emphatically  denied  that  Poland  had  made 
any  agreement  with,  or  would  modify  her  attitude  to,  Czechoslovakia  (ibid.  p.  482). 

5  See  Leon  Noel:  L’Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1946),  p.  206. 

6  For  the  Franco-Polish  negotiations,  see  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  132-4. 
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delegation  was  sent  officially  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government;  the  other 
represented  Mgr.  Hlinka’s  Slovak  Autonomist  Party.  The  autonomist 
delegation’s  arrival  was  given  great  prominence  in  the  Polish  press,  and  a 
series  of  official  entertainments  was  arranged  for  the  members.  No  similar 
attentions  were  paid  to  the  official  delegation.1  At  the  same  time  the 
Polish  governmental  press  was  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
the  Czechs  in  connexion  with  the  elections  in  the  Polish-inhabited  districts 
of  Czechoslovakia.2  On  9  June  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  in  Warsaw, 
Slavik,  complained  to  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister  about  the  attitude  of 
the  Polish  press  and  the  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  Slovak  autono¬ 
mists,  but  received  an  evasive  reply  from  Beck.  Slavik  afterwards  told  the 
British  Ambassador  that  ‘there  was  little  doubt  that  the  head  of  the 
Eastern  Section  of  the  [Polish]  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  other 
official  elements  were  giving  financial  and  other  encouragement’  to  the 
Slovak  Autonomist  Party,  especially  to  a  faction  of  the  party,  headed  by 
Sidor,  which  seemed  to  favour  some  form  of  federalization  with  Poland.3 

Meanwhile,  on  22  May,  a  note  from  Beck  to  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  Bonnet,  had  informed  the  French  Government  that  Poland  was 
taking  her  stand  on  the  principle  of  equal  treatment  for  the  Polish  minority 
in  Czechoslovakia.  ‘Any  concession  given  by  Prague  to  one  minority’, 
Beck  wrote,  ‘and  not  extended  to  the  Polish  would  at  once  provoke  tension 
between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.’4  At  the  end  of  May,  Beck  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  tell  Noel,  the  French  Ambassador  to  Poland,  that  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  was  destined  to  disappear  before  long  and  that  Poland  intended 
to  secure  her  share  of  the  inheritance;5  and  when,  on  3  June,  Noel  had  an 
interview  with  the  Polish  Commander-in-  Chief,  Marshal  Smigly-Rydz, 
the  Marshal  (who  had  previously  assured  Noel  that  Poland  ‘would  not 
only  honour  her  alliance  with  France  if  she  were  attacked  by  Germany, 
but  would  not  attack  Czechoslovakia  in  the  event  of  the  latter  being  at 
war  with  Germany’)6  ‘would  not  give  a  definite  assurance  that  Poland 
would  not  take  any  action  which  might  be  embarrassing  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’.  Indeed,  Noel  got  ‘the  impression  that  in  the  event  of  Germany 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  i,  p.  429.  2  Ibid.  pp.  430-1.  3  Ibid.  p.  465. 

4  Georges  Bonnet:  De  Washington  au  Quai  i'Orsay  (Defense  de  la  paix,  vol.  i:  Geneva,  Bourquin, 
Editions  du  Cheval  Aile,  1946),  p.  132.  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  133,  where  this  passage  is  quoted. 

s  Bonnet,  op.  cit.,  p.  133.  For  Beck’s  own  account,  in  his  posthumously  published  memoirs, 
of  the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  evasive  replies  from  Paris  and  London  to  his  claim  for 
‘most-favoured  nation’  treatment  for  the  Polish  minority  in  Czechoslovakia  see  Dernier  Rapport, 
pp.  159-63.  Beck  described  himself  as  becoming  convinced  that  the  Western  Powers  were  not 
interested  either  in  upholding  the  Czechs  or  in  obtaining  justice  for  the  non-Czech  population 
of  Czechoslovakia,  but  merely  in  bribing  Hitler  to  refrain  from  adventuring  too  far;  and  he 
therefore  decided  that  Poland  must  look  after  her  own  interests.  He  told  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet,  however,  that  Poland  must  not  be  the  first  to  undertake  any  action  against  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  also  that,  if  he  was  mistaken  in  the  view  that  France  and  Britain  would  not  go  to 
war  over  Czechoslovakia,  Poland  must  if  necessary  go  into  reverse  over-night  in  order  not  to 
find  herself  on  Germany’s  side.  6  D.Brit.F.P.  i,  pp.  444,  note  1,  445. 
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successfully  invading  Czechoslovakia  .  .  .  Poland  would  invade  [the] 
Teschen  area  ostensibly  to  prevent  its  falling  into  German  hands’.1 

When  the  Runciman  Mission  was  publicly  announced,  the  Polish 
charge  d’affaires  in  London  called  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  27  July,  and 
again  on  9  August,  to  request  the  British  Government  to  emphasize  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  that  the  Polish  minority  must  receive  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Sudeten  Germans.  He  was  told  on  the  second  occasion 
that  Lord  Runciman  had  been  informed  of  his  first  visit  and  would  be  of  his 
second,  but  that,  with  the  appointment  of  the  mediator,  who  was  fully 
alive  to  the  question  of  the  non-German  minorities,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  wish  for  the  present  to  intervene  with  advice  or  warnings. 
When  questioned,  the  charge  d’affaires  agreed  that  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  had  recently  given  the  Polish  Government  assurances  that 
there  would  be  no  discrimination  against  the  Polish  minority.2 

Soon,  however,  the  Polish  Government  received  an  indication  that 
Hitler  intended  to  go  beyond  autonomy  for  the  Sudetenland.  On  1 1 
August  Lipski,  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  reported  that,  in  an  in¬ 
formal  conversation  on  the  previous  day,  Goring  had  told  him  that  he 
believed  that  Czechoslovakia  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  Lipski,  perceiving 
that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  had  therefore  raised  the  question  of  a  com¬ 
mon  frontier  between  Poland  and  Hungary;  and  Goring  had  replied  that 
‘he  realized  the  necessity  for  a  common  Polish-Hungarian  frontier’.3 

Although  the  controlled  Polish  press  made  frequent  and  virulent  attacks 
on  Czechoslovakia,  it  was  not  until  after  Hitler’s  speech  at  Nuremberg  on 
12  September,  with  its  demand  for  self-determination  for  the  Sudeten 
Germans,  that  Beck  took  action  on  the  diplomatic  plane  to  secure  the 
fulfilment  of  the  principle  of  equal  treatment  for  the  Polish  minority  which 
he  had  enunciated  in  May.  On  15  September  Lipski  announced  to 
Weizsacker  Poland’s  emphatic  claim  that,  if  a  plebiscite  were  held  in  the 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  i,  p.  445.  Noel  also  thought  that  ‘in  the  event  of  hostilities  assuming  a  wider 
scope,  Poland  would  maintain  her  neutrality  towards  Germany  until  she  saw  the  probable 
outcome  and  would  then  take  whatever  side  might  be  best  suited  to  serve  her  own  interests’ 
(ibid.).  The  same  opinion  was  formed  by  the  German  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  (Moltke)  who 
wrote  on  i  July:  ‘It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  Poland  will  prematurely  declare  herself  on  the  side 
of  Germany.  .  .  .  Rather,  it  is  probable  that  at  first  a  neutral  attitude  will  be  adopted  here,  in 
order  to  wait  and  see  on  which  side  the  scale  tips.  Instead  of  the  Teschen  territory,  East  Prussia 
or  German  Upper  Silesia  might  perhaps  also  be  attractive  as  the  prize  of  victory’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii, 
p.  451).  The  Czechoslovak  Government,  who  had  become  convinced  by  the  middle  of  July 
that  Poland  would  seize  Teschen  and  Moravski  Ostrava  if  Czechoslovakia  were  to  break  up  or 
become  dependent  on  Germany,  also  believed  that  if  France  were  to  intervene  in  a  German- 
Czech  conflict  Poland  would  postpone  action  and  await  the  outcome  of  the  war  (Newton  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  12  July  1938:  D.Brit.F.P.  i,  pp.  550-1). 

2  Ibid,  ii,  pp.  82-83. 

3  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.:  Documents  and  Materials  relating  to  the  Eve  of  the 
Second  World  War  from  the  Archives  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  i:  November  1937- 
1938  (Moscow,  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  1948)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Documents  .  . . 
from  the  Archives  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  published  by  the  U.S.S.R.],  p.  150. 
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Sudetenland,  it  should  be  extended  to  the  Teschen  area.  Weizsacker  took 
note  of  the  claim,  referred  Lipski  to  London,  and  on  the  next  day  arranged 
that  Lipski  should  be  informed  that  at  Berchtesgaden  Chamberlain  had 
given  his  personal  approval  in  principle  to  the  cession  of  the  Sudetenland 
to  Germany.1 

On  16  September  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  London,  Count  Raczynski, 
told  Halifax  that  his  Government,  who  had  always  made  it  clear  that  they 
intended  to  insist  on  equality  of  treatment  for  the  Polish  minority  in 
Czechoslovakia,  would  expect  a  plebiscite  to  be  arranged  in  the  Teschen 
area  if  there  was  to  be  one  in  the  Sudetenland.2  A  communication  in  the 
same  sense  was  made  by  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Lukasiewicz,  to 
Bonnet  on  18  September;3  the  matter  was  also  raised  in  Rome,  Bucharest, 
Belgrade,  and  Budapest,  and  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  were  reported 
by  Beck  to  the  German  Embassy  in  Warsaw.4  On  19  September  it  became 
known  in  Warsaw  that  the  outright  cession  of  part  of  the  Sudetenland  to 
Germany  was  included  in  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  presented  to 
Czechoslovakia  on  that  day,5  whereupon  Raczynski  presented  himself 
again  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Fondon  and  made  a  verbal  communication 
stating  his  Government’s  claim  for  a  new  delimitation  of  the  frontier 
between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  instead  of  a  plebiscite.6  The  same 
demand  was  made  in  Paris,  Rome,  and  Berlin,7  and  this  step  was  followed 
by  the  presentation  in  Paris  on  the  20th8  and  in  London  on  the  21st  of 
formal  notes  setting  out  the  Polish  case  for  equality  of  treatment.9 

All  these  diplomatic  representations  had  been  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  veiled  threats  that  the  Polish  Government  would  proceed  to  direct 
action  if  their  demands  were  not  accepted,10  and  on  20  September  Kennard 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  p.  81 1.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  3. 

3  Bonnet:  De  Washington  au  Quai  d’Orsay,  p.  256.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  p.  81 1. 

5  Survey  for  1038,  ii.  346.  6  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  7. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  7,  8;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  p.  849. 

8  Noel  also  had  an  interview  with  Beck  on  20  September  in  which  the  latter  expounded  the 
consistency  of  his  demand  for  equal  treatment  (Bonnet,  op.  cit.  p.  257). 

9  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  13-14;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  pp.  861-2,  884-5.  While  Raczynski  was  seeing 
Halifax  on  21  September,  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Polish  Embassy  in  London  had  an  interview 
with  Strang  (Counsellor  at  the  Foreign  Office).  After  putting  the  Polish  case  Count  Michalowski 
added,  as  a  personal  expression  of  opinion  (which  he  believed  was  shared  by  the  Ambassador 
and  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Warsaw),  ‘that  from  Poland’s  point  of  view  it  would  be  better  if 
the  problem  of  the  Polish  minority  in  Czechoslovakia  could  be  settled  parallel  with  that  of  the 
Sudeten  Germans,  but  independently  of  Herr  Hitler.  Herr  Hitler  was  quite  likely  to  want  to 
lay  Poland  under  an  obligation  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Polish  minority.  This  he  thought 
would  be  distasteful  to  the  Polish  Government,  and  it  seemed  to  him  quite  unnecessary  that 
Herr  Hitler  should  be  allowed  to  have  another  victory.  This  was  a  matter  which  Poland  could 
very  well  settle  for  herself’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  15-16).  Cf.  Kennard’s  account  of  his  interview 
with  the  Polish  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Arciszewski)  on  26  September.  Kennard  got 
the  impression  ‘that  the  idea  of  being  involved  in  direct  action  parallel  with  Germany  if  not 
actually  on  her  side  is  profoundly  distasteful  to  Polish  public  opinion’  (ibid.  p.  34). 

10  The  formula  was  generally  that  used  in  Beck’s  note  of  22  May  to  Bonnet — that  a  state  of 
tension  would  be  created  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  if  the  Polish  claims  were  rejected. 
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reported  from  Warsaw  that  there  was  a  real  danger  that  Poland  might 
try  to  create  a  fait  accompli.  The  anti-Czech  press  campaign  was  more 
violent  than  ever,  and  there  were  public  demonstrations  in  support  of  the 
claim  to  equality  with  the  Sudeten  Germans.1  Moreover,  the  Polish 
Government  were  taking  military  measures.  As  early  as  16  September 
orders  had  been  given  for  the  strengthening  of  the  armed  forces  on  the 
Polish  frontier,  and  the  German  Ambassador  had  been  notified  of  this 
step  on  the  17th,2  though  it  had  not  been  publicly  announced  until  the 
19th,  when  it  was  explained  as  a  precaution  against  stragglers  and  deserters 
crossing  the  frontier.3  On  the  evening  of  the  21st  special  editions  of  the 
Warsaw  evening  papers  announced  that  the  reservists  and  time-expired 
men  were  being  kept  with  the  colours  in  certain  units,4  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  British  military  attache  in  Warsaw  ascertained  that  consider¬ 
able  troop  movements  were  taking  place,  though  he  was  assured  that 
military  force  would  be  employed  only  as  a  last  resort.5 

(c)  The  Exchange  of  Notes  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  Czechoslovak  Acceptance  of  the  Polish  Ultimatum, 

21  September-i  October  1938 

If  the  Polish  Government  needed  any  encouragement  to  press  their 
claims  with  implied  threats,  they  received  it  from  Hitler’s  conversation 
with  the  Polish  Ambassador,  Lipski,  on  20  September  at  Berchtesgaden  in 
preparation  for  the  meeting  at  Godesberg.  Hitler  said  that  it  seemed  prob¬ 
able  that  his  demand  for  the  Sudetenland  would  be  satisfied.  That  was 
unfortunate,  for  a  military  conquest  ‘would  be  a  fuller  and  more  definite 
solution’.  But  ‘if  his  conditions  were  accepted,  he  could  not,  if  only  in  face 

In  the  note  of  21  September  to  the  British  Government  the  Polish  Government  declared  that  if 
their  point  of  view  was  not  accepted  they  would  ‘be  obliged  to  reserve  their  attitude  with  regard 
to  their  eventual  collaboration  in  the  proposed  settlement  of  the  problems  in  question’ 

( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  14). 

1  Ibid.  pp.  7-8.  The  demonstrations  culminated  on  the  evening  of  22  September  in  a  mass 
meeting  in  Warsaw  addressed  by  Marshal  Smigly-Rydz  (ibid.  p.  22). 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  p.  849. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  8.  *  Ibid.  p.  16. 

5  Ibid.  p.  17.  Kennard  reported  on  22  September  that  the  Polish  Foreign  Ministry  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  of  troop  concentrations.  Further  troop  movements  were  reported 
by  the  British  Embassy  on  the  23rd  (ibid.  pp.  16,  23).  Many  of  these  troops  were  drawn  from 
garrisons  on  Poland’s  western  frontier.  Had  war  broken  out,  German  forces  would  thus  have 
been  released  for  use  against  France,  in  violation  of  the  Franco- Polish  military  convention  (Noel : 
L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  p.  216).  In  a  despatch  of  5  October,  Kennard  reported 
that  about  five  Polish  divisions  had  been  concentrated  opposite  Teschen.  There  had  been  no 
general  mobilization,  and  the  greatest  danger  had  been  that  a  Transolzan  Volunteer  Corps  of 
about  80,000  men  under  the  control  of  a  committee  might  have  created  an  incident  which 
would  make  war  inevitable  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  103).  According  to  Beck’s  memoirs,  the  military 
measures  taken  consisted  of  the  gradual  concentration  of  a  single  army  corps  (General  Bortnow- 
ski’s)  consisting  entirely  of  peace-time  effectives  drawn  from  various  garrisons,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  the  Munich  Conference  that  Bortnowski  was  ordered  to  advance  towards  the  area 
claimed  by  Poland  ( Dernier  Rapport,  pp.  164,  166-7). 
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of  public  opinion  in  his  own  country,  refuse  to  accept  them,  even  if  the 
rest  of  the  Czechoslovak  problem  remained  unsettled’.  He  had,  he  said, 
summoned  Imredy  [the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  whom  he  had  received 
before  he  saw  Lipski]  and  Lipski  to  consider  Hungary’s  and  Poland’s 
attitudes.  In  reply  Lipski  made  a  statement  of  Poland’s  claims.  He  argued 
in  favour  of  the  restoration  to  Hungary  of  Ruthenia;  but  evidently  not  of 
Slovakia,  for  he  said  that  ‘Slovakia  did  not  aspire’  to  the  possession  of 
Ruthenia.  He  dwelt  on  Poland’s  strong  position  in  view  of  the  assurance 
from  Prague  that  the  Polish  minority  would  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  the  Sudeten  Germans.  He  ended  by  saying  that  Poland  would  use 
force  if  her  interests  were  not  considered.  Hitler  then  said  that,  if 
Chamberlain  rejected  his  proposals,  he  would  forcibly  annex  the  Sudeten- 
land.  In  that  case,  Lipski  understood,  he  would  not  stop  at  the  ethnic 
line.  But  ‘beyond  a  definite  line  of  German  interests’  Poland  would  ‘have 
an  absolutely  free  hand’.  If,  however,  Hitler’s  proposals  were  accepted, 
he  said  that  he  would  only  guarantee  the  rest  of  Czechoslovakia  ‘if  Poland, 
Hungary  and  Italy  did  the  same’.  Lipski  assured  him  that  Poland  would 
give  no  such  guarantee  until  the  question  of  her  minority  was  settled.  Lastly 
Hitler  told  Lipski  that,  if  a  conflict  should  arise  between  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  over  Teschen,  Germany  would  support  Poland.  Before  he 
left,  Lipski  was  asked  to  submit  a  precise  statement  of  Poland’s  demands, 
for  use  at  Godesberg.1 

On  the  next  day,  21  September,  the  Polish  Government,  already  known 
to  have  provided  themselves  with  a  backing  of  armed  strength,  made  their 
first  formal  demands  direct  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government.  A  note2 
presented  in  Prague  on  that  day  referred  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s 
declaration  that  they  would  not  discriminate  between  the  Polish  minority 
and  any  other  minority,  and  to  the  Polish  Government’s  own  well-known 
attitude  on  the  matter,  and  continued:  ‘The  Polish  Government  expects 
an  immediate  decision  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government  on  the  subject  of 
territories  inhabited  by  Polish  population  analogous  to  the  decision  which 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  has  taken  in  regard  to  the  German  prob¬ 
lem.’  The  Polish  note  concluded  by  denouncing  Part  III  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak-Polish  Treaty  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  of  3  April  1925,  which 
laid  down  regulations  governing  the  situation  of  the  Polish  population  in 
Czechoslovakia.3 

1  Documents  .  .  .  from  the  Archives  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  published  by  the 
U.S.S.R.,  vol.  i,  pp.  176-84. 

2  Text  (in  the  original  French  version)  in  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  pp.  862-3  and  in  L.  B.  Namier: 
Europe  in  Decay  (London,  Macmillan,  1950),  pp.  286-7.  Before  delivering  the  note,  the  Polish 
Minister  in  Prague,  Papee,  had  an  informal  conversation  with  Krno,  an  official  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Foreign  Ministry,  in  which  the  latter  took  the  line  that  any  discussion  of  the  Teschen 
question  would  be  most  inopportune  (ibid.  pp.  284-5). 

3  The  denunciation  of  the  agreement  was  announced  by  the  Polish  press  on  the  evening  of 
21  September  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  16). 
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The  Czechoslovak  Government  sent  no  formal  reply  to  this  Polish  note 
until  25  September,  and  during  the  interval  the  British  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments  were  doing  their  best  to  convince  Poland  that  the  course  on  which 
she  appeared  to  be  set  would  have  disastrous  results.  The  reactions  of  the 
two  Governments  to  the  Polish  representations  had  been  not  unsympathetic 
to  the  substance  of  the  Polish  claims,  but  their  main  concern  was  naturally 
to  avoid  any  further  deterioration  of  the  already  highly  critical  inter¬ 
national  situation.  Bonnet,  when  he  received  the  Polish  Ambassador, 
Lukasiewicz,  on  20  September,  appealed  to  the  Polish  Government  not  to 
complicate  the  negotiations  with  Hitler,  and,  in  reply  to  Lukasiewicz’s 
argument  that  nothing  could  now  save  Czechoslovakia  and  that  France 
would  do  well  to  strengthen  her  Polish  ally,  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  convince 
the  Ambassador  that,  after  the  dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia,  Poland 
would  be  next  on  the  list  of  Hitler’s  victims.1  Halifax  took  a  similar  line 
with  Raczynski  when  he  saw  him  on  21  September.  He  handed  the 
Ambassador  a  note  containing  the  British  Government’s  reply  to  the 
Polish  Government’s  demarche  of  the  19th,  pointing  out  that  on  the  solution 
of  the  Sudeten  problem  depended  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  in  Europe — an 
issue  ‘of  primary  concern  to  all  European  states,  and  particularly  to  those 
contiguous  to  Czechoslovakia’.  While  they  fully  appreciated  the  Polish 
Government’s  interest  in  their  minority,  the  British  Government  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Polish  Government  would  ‘do  nothing  to  extend  the 
scope  of  the  present  crisis’,  but  would  be  content  that  their  point  of  view 
had  been  put  on  record  and  would  ‘receive  consideration  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  moment’.2  In  his  conversation  with  Raczynski,  Halifax  made  the 
additional  point  that  ‘it  was  a  question  of  revision  of  treaties,  and  for 
this  .  .  .  provision  existed  under  Article  19’  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant.  Raczynski  retorted  that  ‘nothing  had  ever  happened  under 
Article  19  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  it  would  be  likely  to  be 
different  in  future’,  whereupon  Halifax  pointed  out  that  ‘it  could  not 
possibly  be  to  the  interest  of  Poland  to  encourage  the  solution  of  these 
difficulties  by  force,  for  that  was  a  very  double-edged  weapon’.3 

On  22  September  Hitler  told  Chamberlain  at  Godesberg  that  peace 
could  not  be  established  in  Central  Europe  until  the  demands  of  all  the 
minorities  in  Czechoslovakia  had  been  met.4  This  indication  that  the 
Polish  and  Hungarian  claims  had  at  least  the  moral  support  of  Germany 
coincided  with  the  news  of  Polish  troop  movements,  and  during  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  22nd  instructions  were  sent  from  London  to  Kennard  in  Warsaw 
to  inform  the  Polish  Government  at  once  of  the  British  Government’s 
regret  at  the  military  measures  which  they  were  taking,  which  appeared 
‘to  have  no  other  object  than  to  intimidate  the  Czechoslovak  Government’, 

1  Bonnet:  De  Washington  au  Qjiai  d’Orsay,  pp.  256-7;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  p.  885. 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  14.  3  Ibid.  p.  13.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  p.  874. 
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and  their  hope  that  the  Polish  Government  did  not  intend  to  carry  the 
policy  of  intimidation  ‘to  the  point  where  it  would  involve  them  in  an 
actual  act  of  aggression  against  the  Czechoslovak  State’.  The  British 
Government,  Kennard  was  to  say,  had  the  Polish  case,  as  presented  by 
Raczynski,  ‘fully  in  mind’  and  they  could  see  ‘no  justification  whatsoever 
for  attempting  to  compel  an  immediate  settlement  ...  by  direct  action’.1 
A  similar  warning  against  direct  action  was  sent  to  Budapest,2  and  Newton, 
in  Prague,  was  authorized  to  let  the  Czechoslovak  Government  know  of 
these  communications,  and  to  inform  them  that  if  either  Poland  or 
Hungary  should 

decide  notwithstanding  the  representations  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  to 
proceed  to  the  occupation  of  Czechoslovak  territory  in  pursuance  of  their  claims 
...  an  entirely  new  situation  would  arise  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  must 
hold  themselves  free  to  deal  with  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances.3 

Kennard  was  unable  to  see  Beck  on  the  evening  of  22  September  and 
therefore  carried  out  his  instructions  by  letter.4  Beck,  as  Kennard  sub¬ 
sequently  reported,5  had  been  greatly  annoyed  by  Halifax’s  reference  on 
the  2 1  st  to  procedure  under  Article  19  of  the  Covenant,  and  his  written 
reply  of  the  23rd  to  Kennard’s  note  was  curt  and  unfriendly.  He  refused 
to  discuss  the  ‘measures  of  security’  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Polish 
Government,  who  ‘must  judge  for  themselves  of  the  advisability  of 
measures  to  be  taken  for  safeguarding  legitimate  Polish  interests’.6  The 
Polish  Government’s  determination  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  course 
which  they  had  set  themselves  by  any  diplomatic  pressure  which  other 
Powers  could  apply  was  also  shown  on  23  September  by  their  reaction  to 
a  communication  from  the  Soviet  Government.  On  the  morning  of  the 
23rd  the  Soviet  Deputy  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Potemkin, 
handed  the  Polish  charge  d’affaires  in  Moscow  a  written  warning  that,  if 
Polish  troops  crossed  the  frontier  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  would  regard  the  Soviet-Polish  pact  of  non-aggression  as  no  longer 
in  force.  The  Polish  charge  d’affaires,  on  instructions  from  Warsaw,  gave 
Potemkin  later  in  the  day  the  same  reply  as  Beck  had  given  Kennard — that 
the  Polish  Government  had  the  incontestable  right  to  take  measures 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  country.7 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii,  pp.  459-60.  2  See  below,  pp.  75-76.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  18. 

4  For  the  French  text  see  ibid.  p.  31.  5  Ibid.  p.  102. 

6  For  the  French  text  of  Beck’s  reply  see  ibid.  p.  32,  and  for  English  version,  ibid.  p.  23. 

Beck  also  declared  in  his  note  that  the  statement  that  the  Polish  case  had  been  fully  considered 

in  London  was  contradicted  by  the  note  which  Halifax  had  given  Raczynski  on  21  September. 

This  was  apparently  due  to  a  genuine  misunderstanding,  which  Kennard  was  able  to  clear  up 
when  he  saw  Beck  on  the  23rd  (ibid.  pp.  30-31). 

7  Ibid.  p.  24;  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  pp.  897-8.  Beck  later  let  Moltke  (the  German  Ambassador  in 
Warsaw)  know  that  he  attached  no  special  importance  to  the  Soviet  move,  which  he  regarded 
as  ‘merely  a  propaganda  gesture’  (ibid.  p.  922).  See  also  Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  pp.  162-3.  The 
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During  23  September,  also,  Beck  received  Kennard,  and  refused  to  give 
him  assurances,  for  which  he  asked,  that  Poland  would  not  have  recourse 
to  unprovoked  aggression  instead  of  legal  methods.  He  could  not,  he  told 
Kennard,  ‘have  his  hands  tied  in  this  way  and  Germans  given  preferential 
treatment  over  Poles’.  The  interview  between  Beck  and  Kennard,  how¬ 
ever,  ended  on  a  more  hopeful  note,  for  Beck  said  that  he  had  just  heard 
from  the  Polish  Legation  at  Prague  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
had  that  day  given  verbal  assurances  that  they  were  prepared  to  make 
territorial  concessions  to  Poland ;  written  confirmation  of  these  assurances 
was  now  awaited.1  After  this  conversation  with  Beck,  Kennard  sent  a 
message  to  London  summing  up  the  situation  as  he  saw  it.  He  thought  that 
Polish  troop  movements  and  demonstrations  were  ‘being  employed  as 
a  threat  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  satisfaction  without  the  necessity  of 
fighting’,  but  that  the  Government  were  ‘determined  to  secure  at  least  the 
Teschen  area  by  hook  or  by  crook’.  If  the  Czechoslovak  Government  were 
really  prepared  to  make  territorial  concessions,  that  ‘would  go  far  towards 
eliminating  Polish  reliance  on  German  pressure.’2  Kennard  was  therefore 
of  the  opinion  that  the  British  Government  ought  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  to  agree  to  the  Polish  demands.3 

Kennard’s  views  on  this  point  were  shared  by  Noel,  who  had  also  made 
representations  to  Beck,  on  his  Government’s  instructions,  on  the  23rd  or 
24th  and  had  got  no  satisfaction.4  On  21  September  Noel  had  reported  to 
Paris  that  the  Polish  Government  were  determined  and  ready  to  proceed 
to  military  action  in  support  of  their  claim,  and  had  gone  on  to  suggest 
that,  however  deplorable  Beck’s  behaviour  might  be,  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  might  do  well  to  consider  a  change  of  policy  which  would  deprive 
Poland  of  all  pretext  for  the  use  of  force  and  not  leave  her  to  rely  on 
German  and  Italian  support  for  her  demands;  in  other  words,  Poland  had 
better  be  bought  off.5  Noel’s  interviews  at  the  Polish  Foreign  Ministry 

Soviet  Government  did  make  a  military  demonstration  (described  by  Beck  as  ‘quelque  peu 
theatrale’)  on  the  Polish  frontier  in  the  Minsk-Litovsk  area  (Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  p.  175). 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  24.  2  Ibid.  p.  25. 

3  Ibid.  p.  28.  Kennard  had  been  assured  by  a  ‘responsible  and  moderate  Pole’  with  expert 
knowledge  that  the  frontier  line  which  the  Poles  had  in  mind  would  be  ‘a  fair  and  practicable 
frontier’  giving  Czechoslovakia  a  share  of  the  coal  basin  and  creating  no  irredenta  (ibid.).  Ken¬ 
nard,  while  not  condoning  Poland’s  actions  during  the  September  crisis,  clearly  felt  that  her 
case  was  in  substance  a  good  one;  and  though  he  shared  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  Beck 
which  seems  to  have  been  generally  held  in  diplomatic  circles  in  Warsaw  (see  also  p.  290  below), 
he  showed  appreciation  of  the  genuine  difficulties  of  his  position.  The  Polish  Foreign  Minister, 
Kennard  reported  to  London  on  14  October  1938,  ‘had  to  look  at  the  situation  from  the  realistic 
standpoint  of  a  country  with  a  large  German  minority  and  a  long  and  indefensible  western 
frontier,  cut  off  from  direct  help  from  the  Western  Powers,  and  psychologically  and  politically 
antagonistic  to  the  third  possible  ally,  namely,  Soviet  Russia’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  182).  Kennard’s 
main  concern  was  lest  too  stiff  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  France  should  alienate 
Poland  still  farther  and  make  her  commit  herself  irretrievably  to  the  German  camp  (ibid. 
PP-  8-9,  25,  32-34). 

4  Bonnet:  De  Washington  au  Qiiai  d'Orsay,  pp.  258,  362-4. 


5  Ibid.  pp.  257-8. 
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during  the  next  few  days  confirmed  his  opinion  that  it  was  no  good  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Poles’  better  feelings;  and  his  belief  that  the  Polish  Government 
were  not  bluffing  but  would  invade  the  Teschen  area  if  they  did  not  get 
their  way  was  not  shaken  by  a  conversation  on  the  morning  of  24  Septem¬ 
ber  with  Marshal  Smigly-Rydz,  who  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  use  force,  and  said  that  in  any  case  Polish  troops  would 
not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Teschen  area.1  Communications  from 
Paris  and  from  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  in  Warsaw  led  Noel  to  think 
that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  did  not  really  mean  to  come  to  terms 
with  Poland  without  delay,2  and,  not  content  with  recommending  the 
Government  in  Paris  to  intervene  in  Prague,  he  communicated  his  view  of 
the  urgency  of  the  matter  to  the  French  Minister  in  Prague,  de  Lacroix. 
According  to  Noel’s  own  account,  de  Lacroix,  without  waiting  for  in¬ 
structions  from  Paris,  went  straight  to  Benes  during  the  night  of  24-25 
September  and  urged  him  to  act  immediately,  pointing  out  that  all 
Czechoslovakia’s  sacrifices  over  the  Sudetenland  would  be  vain  if  war 
with  Poland  were  to  break  out.  Noel  believed  that  it  was  de  Lacroix’s 
arguments  which  persuaded  Benes  to  send  a  personal  communication  to 
President  Moscicki  of  Poland.3 

In  this  letter,  Benes  offered  to  settle  the  dispute  over  the  Polish  minority 
‘on  the  basis  of  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  a  rectification  of  the 
frontier’,  and  declared  that  an  agreement  on  these  lines  would  be  ‘the 
beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  relations  between  our  two  countries’.  He 
described  his  proposal  as  a  ‘firm  offer’  and  said  he  would  like  it  to  be  ‘a 
question  between  our  two  countries  alone’.4 

Benes’s  letter  was  taken  to  Warsaw  on  25  September  and  handed  to 
Moscicki  by  the  Czechoslovak  Minister,  Slavik,  on  the  26th.5  On  the  25th, 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  27.  2  Ibid. 

3  Noel:  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  p.  233;  cf.  Bonnet:  De  Washington  au  Quai  d’Orsay, 
pp.  258-9  and  365.  Bonnet’s  version  was  that  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Paris  sent  instructions  to 
de  Lacroix  on  24  September  to  advise  Czechoslovakia  to  yield  to  the  Polish  demands.  Noel  told 
Kennard  on  26  September  that,  owing  to  pressure  from  the  French  Minister  in  Prague,  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  were  agreeing  in  principle  to  the  cession  of  Teschen  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii, 
p.  35),  and  Newton  reported  from  Prague  on  the  same  day  that  de  Lacroix  had  been  having 
conversations  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  with  BeneS  (ibid.  p.  36).  BeneS’s  letter  to  Moscicki, 
though  not  dispatched  till  the  25th,  was  dated  22  September  (see  Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  p.  163; 
L.  B.  Namier:  Europe  in  Decay,  p.  289).  In  a  letter  to  Professor  Namier,  dated  20  April  1944, 
BeneS  wrote  that  he  sent  the  letter  when  he  signed  the  decree  for  mobilization,  when  he  ‘believed 
that  within  two  or  three  days  it  would  come  to  war  with  Germany’,  and  ‘wanted  therefore  to 
secure  at  least  the  neutrality  of  Poland’  (ibid.  p.  284).  The  order  for  mobilization  was  broadcast 
in  Czechoslovakia  on  the  evening  of  23  September  ( Survey  for  1938,  ii.  387).  According  to  Beck’s 
interpretation,  the  delay  in  delivering  Benes’s  letter  was  connected  with  the  dispatch  of  the 
Russian  note  to  Poland  on  23  September  ( Dernier  Rapport,  pp.  163-4).  A  Polish  note  of  27  Sep¬ 
tember  to  Czechoslovakia  placed  it  on  record  that  the  President’s  message  bore  the  date  22 
September  and  was  not  delivered  until  26  September  (ibid.  p.  344). 

4  For  the  French  text  of  the  letter  see  Namier,  op.  cit.  pp.  289-90;  summary,  in  English,  in 
a  telegram  from  Newton  of  28  September  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  42-43). 

5  In  delivering  the  note,  Slavik  assured  Moscicki  that  arrangements  could  be  made  to  ensure 
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also,  the  formal  reply  to  the  Polish  note  of  2 1  September  was  handed  to 
the  Polish  Minister  in  Prague.  This  note  pointed  out  that  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government’s  earlier  declaration  of  willingness  to  give  equality  of 
treatment  to  the  Polish  and  the  Sudeten  minorities  ‘could  only  have  re¬ 
lated  to  the  treatment  of  different  nationalities  within  the  framework  of 
the  state’.  Nevertheless,  the  note  continued,  in  their  desire  to  put  relations 
with  Poland  on  a  solid  and  durable  basis,  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
were  ‘disposed  to  enter  immediately  into  friendly  negotiations  with  the 
Polish  Government  on  all  questions,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  real  under¬ 
standing  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia’.1  In  a  separate  note  the 
Czechoslovak  Foreign  Minister,  Krofta,  referred  to  Benes’s  letter,  describ¬ 
ing  it  as  ‘a  gesture  more  solemn  than  a  mere  diplomatic  note’,  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  formal  note  by  containing  ‘the  principle  of  the  rectification  of 
the  frontier’.2 

After  the  delivery  of  these  Czechoslovak  notes,  there  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  be  reason  to  hope  that  Czechoslovakia  had  at  least  been  relieved 
of  the  danger  of  invasion  from  the  north-east.  The  Government  in  Prague 
had  evidently  seen  the  wisdom  of  buying  Poland  off;  surely  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Warsaw  would  see  that  there  was  no  need  to  break  open  a  door 
that  was  ajar  and  would  accept  the  Czech  offer  to  negotiate  a  settlement. 
These  calculations  left  out  of  account  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Polish  Foreign  Minister:  his  vanity,  which  made  him  want  to  achieve  his 
object  by  the  most  spectacular  means;3  his  belief  in  force  for  its  own  sake;4 
his  antipathy  to  the  Czechs  and  his  personal  dislike  of  Benes;  his  tortuous 
relations  with  the  Nazis.5 

the  execution  of  Soviet  obligations  towards  Czechoslovakia  which  would  not  affect  Polish  terri¬ 
tory  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  40).  Kennard,  in  a  telegram  of  26  September,  suggested  that  BeneS’s 
object  in  addressing  Moscicki  personally  had  been  to  make  the  concession  over  Beck’s  head,  in 
the  hope  of  weakening  his  position.  Beck,  he  reported,  had  seized  this  point,  and  insisted  on  a 
diplomatic  note  being  sent  in  addition  (ibid.  p.  35). 

1  Namier:  Europe  in  Decay,  p.  288;  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  39-40.  1  Namier,  op.  cit.  p.  290. 

3  ‘M.  Beck  had  no  desire  to  be  handed  any  concession  on  a  plate.  His  policy  and 
his  prestige  demanded  a  “glittering  prize”  ’  (Kennard’s  despatch  of  5  October:  D.Brit.F.P.  iii, 
p.  103). 

4  Kennard  reported  to  London  on  5  October  that  Beck  and  his  closest  colleagues  in  the 
Foreign  Ministry  were  said  to  have  favoured  direct  action  against  Czechoslovakia,  but  that 
Smigly-Rydz  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  (ibid.). 

5  For  Beck’s  character  and  the  principles  underlying  his  conduct  of  Poland's  foreign  policy 
see  also  pp.  289-90  below.  In  regard  to  his  relations  with  the  Nazis  at  the  time  of  the  September 
crisis,  the  evidence  available  indicates  that  he  wanted  to  get  Teschen  without  German  support 
but  also  without  giving  Hitler  cause  for  offence;  and  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  dispatched  an 
ultimatum  to  Czechoslovakia  on  30  September  that  he  took  the  precaution  of  asking  for  an 
assurance  that  Germany’s  attitude  would  be  ‘benevolent’  if  Poland  should  find  herself  at  war 
(see  below,  p.  322). 

Moltke  reported  to  Berlin  on  27  September  that  Beck  had  given  him  on  the  17th  ‘very  confi¬ 
dential  information  about  Polish  troop  concentrations’,  but  that  he  ‘attached  great  importance 
to  achieving  Polish  aims  as  far  as  possible  independently,  and  that  he  is  trying  particularly  to 
avoid  giving  the  outside  world  any  impression  of  dependence  on  Germany’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii, 
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As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  offer  to  settle 
the  Teschen  dispute  by  territorial  cession  reached  London  and  Paris,  in¬ 
structions  were  sent  to  Kennard  and  Noel  in  Warsaw  to  make  a  joint 
demarche  expressing  the  hope  that  Poland  would  accept  the  Czechoslovak 
proposal,  and  drawing  attention  once  more  to  the  responsibility  which 
Poland  would  incur  if  she  were  to  engage  in  hostile  action  against  her 
neighbour.1  Beck  preferred  to  see  the  Ambassadors  separately,  and  they 
therefore  drew  up  identical  notes  which  they  read  aloud  and  left  with  him. 
When  Kennard  had  his  interview,  on  the  evening  of  26  September,  he 
learned  to  his  surprise  that  Beck  considered  the  Czechoslovak  reply  to 
the  Polish  note  of  21  September  unsatisfactory;  he  said,  indeed,  that  it 

pp.  973-4)-  When  Lipski  saw  Hitler  on  20  September  (see  pp.  52-53  above),  he  was  asked 
to  obtain  from  his  Government  a  document  setting  out  Polish  claims  in  detail,  but  this 
seems  not  to  have  been  dispatched  from  Warsaw  until  27  September  (on  that  day  Beck 
told  Moltke  that  he  had  just  sent  to  Lipski  by  aeroplane  ‘all  the  documents’,  so  that  he  would 
be  ‘in  a  position  to  formulate  the  Polish  territorial  claims  in  detail’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii,  p.  983)); 
and  between  20  and  27  September  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  concerting  of 
German  plans.  For  instance,  the  map  which  accompanied  Hitler’s  memorandum,  handed  to 
Chamberlain  at  the  end  of  the  discussions  at  Godesberg  on  23  September,  provided  for  the 
German  occupation  of  the  town  and  district  of  Bohumin  (Oderberg),  although  Lipski,  in  his 
interview  with  Hitler  on  20  September,  had  stressed  the  Polish  demand  for  access  by  rail  to 
Bohumin  station  ( Documents  .  .  .from  the  Archives  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs , 
published  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  vol.  i,  p.  180). 

On  27  September  Beck  saw  Moltke  and  expressed  the  hope  ‘that  no  clash  with  German  interests 
would  occur  in  the  areas  claimed  by  Poland’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii,  p.  983).  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  Lipski  saw  Weizsacker  in  Berlin,  and  was  shown  on  a  map,  prepared  by  German 
Army  Headquarters,  ‘the  demarcation  line  which,  in  the  view  of  our  Wehrmacht,  should  be 
observed  between  Polish  and  German  troops  if  it  came  to  an  advance  on  Czechoslovakia’. 
Lipski  had  apparently  not  yet  received  the  documents  sent  from  Warsaw  that  day,  for  he  said 
that  he  was  expecting  maps  indicating  the  Polish  political  sphere  of  interest  in  Czechoslovakia, 
and  suggested  that  he  and  Weizsacker  should  discuss  the  delimitation  of  political  spheres  on  the 
28th  and  that  ‘then  the  military  authorities  should  contact  one  another’  (Minute  by  Weizsacker, 
27  September  (ibid.  p.  975);  report  by  Lipski  to  Beck,  27  September  ( Documents  .  .  .from  the 
Archives  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs ,  vol.  i,  p.  230)). 

On  4  October  Goring  told  Weizsacker  that  ‘the  territory  south  of  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Silesia  .  .  .  must  .  .  .  become  German.  Should  a  dispute  develop  about  it  with  the  Poles,  a 
deal  could  be  made  over  Danzig.  Otherwise  it  would  be  best  to  pass  it  to  the  Czechs’  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
v,  no.  58).  On  the  same  day  Woermann  stated  the  German  claim  to  Bohumin  in  a  conversation 
with  Lipski,  who  expressed  great  surprise  at  this  reopening  of  a  question  which,  he  insisted,  had 
already  been  settled  in  Poland’s  favour  (ibid.  no.  61).  Hewel  then  asked  Hitler  for  a  decision, 
and  Hitler,  dismissing  the  argument  that  the  surrender  of  the  claim  to  Bohumin  would  mean 
an  economic  loss,  declared  that  Bohumin  was  a  Polish  town,  that  he  was  ‘not  going  to  haggle 
with  the  Poles  about  every  single  city’  and  that  the  matter  was  to  be  considered  closed.  On  a 
map  drawn  on  the  morning  of  5  October,  Bohumin  was  no  longer  included  in  the  German 
area  (ibid.  no.  62).  Poland  had  occupied  Bohumin  before  6  October,  the  date  fixed  by  the 
Munich  Agreement  for  the  occupation  by  Germany  of  the  most  easterly  (fourth)  zone  of 
Czechoslovak  territory  (see  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  104).  On  7  October  Weizsacker  called  Lipski’s 
attention  to  certain  ‘economic  and  national  interests’  in  the  area  acquired  by  Poland  which 
Germany  had  specially  at  heart,  including  traffic  on  railways  passing  through  Bohumin  and 
access  to  the  railway  station  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  65).  The  Polish  Government  at  once  promised 
that  German  interests,  especially  in  the  matter  of  railway  traffic,  should  be  fully  recognized 
(ibid.  no.  66). 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ii,  p.  545;  ibid,  iii,  p.  38  (footnote  to  no.  53). 
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‘constituted  a  step  backwards’.  He  admitted,  however,  that  Benes’s  letter 
to  Moscicki  ‘did  generally  improve  the  situation’,  and  he  seemed  anxious 
to  impress  upon  Kennard  that,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate,  there  was  no 
question  of  Poland  taking  direct  action.1 

The  Polish  Government  did  indeed  continue  diplomatic  negotiations, 
but  their  next  move  showed  that  Benes’s  gesture  had  not  succeeded  in 
procuring  for  the  Czechs  any  alleviation  of  the  pressure  which  was  now 
being  exerted  upon  them  from  all  sides.  On  27  September  (when  hope  of 
averting  a  German  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  had  almost  been  abandoned 
in  London  and  Paris)2  Moscicki  sent  a  non-committal  reply3  to  Benes’s 
personal  letter  and  a  formal  note  was  delivered  by  Papee,  the  Polish 
Minister  in  Prague,  to  Krofta.  The  official  note4  demanded  the  immediate 
cession  of  part  of  the  districts  of  Teschen  and  Frystat,  marked  on  an 
attached  map,  in  which  the  Poles  unquestionably  formed  the  majority 
of  the  population,  and  the  occupation  of  those  districts  by  Polish  troops, 
together  with  a  plebiscite  (arrangements  for  which  could  be  settled  by 
agreement)  in  other  districts  where  the  Poles  were  not  clearly  in  a  majority. 
The  note  asked  for  an  immediate  reply,  especially  to  the  demand  for 
cession.  No  time-limit  was  given,  but  in  presenting  the  note  Papee  seems 
to  have  asked  for  an  answer  within  two  days.5 

On  hearing  from  Kennard  of  the  terms  of  the  Polish  note,  the  British 
Government  instructed  the  British  Minister  in  Prague,  Newton,  to  urge  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  strongly  ‘to  abandon  diplomatic  manoeuvring’ 
and  to  give  a  formal  undertaking  that  they  would  negotiate  the  cession 
of  territory  occupied  by  a  Polish  majority.6  Newton  was  also  to  offer 
British  mediation — an  offer  which  Krofta  specially  noted  when  Newton 
saw  him  late  on  the  evening  of  27  September  just  after  he  had  received 
the  Polish  note.7  Krofta’s  first  impression  of  the  Polish  demand,  he  told 
Newton,  was  that  agreement  would  not  be  impossible — an  indication  that 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  still  believed  that  it  was  open  to  them  to 
bargain  with  the  Poles.  One  practical  point  to  which  the  Czechs  attached 
special  importance  was  that  the  immediate  cession  of  Teschen  and  Frystat 
would  mean  handing  over  to  the  Poles  the  strategically  important  stretch 
of  railway  from  Bohumin  to  Teschen,  and  this  the  Czechs  were  most  re¬ 
luctant  to  contemplate  as  long  as  there  was  a  danger  of  war.  Benes  himself 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  38-39. 

2  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  41 1 , 420. 

3  For  the  French  text  of  the  note  see  Namier:  Europe  in  Decay,  pp.  290-1 ;  summary  in  English 
in  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  43.  Moscicki  wrote  of  the  need  for  a  ‘courageous  decision’  on  the  territorial 
questions  which  had  hindered  a  rapprochement  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  a  draft  agreement  which  would  meet  ‘the  exigencies  of  the  serious  situation  of 
to-day’  could  rapidly  be  worked  out. 

4  For  the  text  see  Namier,  op.  cit.  pp.  291-3;  see  also  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  41. 

5  Ibid.  p.  49,  note  2. 

6  Ibid.  p.  40.  7  Ibid.  pp.  41-42. 
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put  this  point  to  the  Polish  Minister,1  pleading  that  ‘vital  Czechoslovak  in¬ 
terests  which  are  now  in  the  balance’  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  also 
arguing  ‘that  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  grant  immediately  to  Poland 
what  was  being  steadfastly  refused  to  Germany’ .  Czechoslovakia,  Benes  told 
Papee,  ‘was  prepared  to  declare  immediately  and  on  principle  its  free  will 
to  cede  territory  to  Poland,  but  this  secession  [.nr]  could  only  be  effected  after 
all  modalities  connected  with  it  had  been  settled  by  negotiation.’2 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  did  not  reply  within  the  two  days 
mentioned  by  Papee  to  the  Polish  note  of  27  September,  but  on  29  Sep¬ 
tember  (the  day  on  which  Chamberlain,  Daladier,  Mussolini,  and  Hitler 
were  in  conference  at  Munich)  they  appealed  to  the  British  and  French 
Governments  ‘to  intervene  in  Warsaw  in  order  to  restrain  Poland  from 
using  force  against  Czechoslovakia’,  and  suggested  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  might  give  Poland  a  guarantee  that  the  promise  contained  in 
Benes’s  letter  to  Moscicki  would  be  ‘realized  loyally,  candidly,  and  in  full 
agreement’.3  The  anxiety  in  Prague  which  inspired  these  appeals  seems 
to  have  been  due  not  only  to  the  effect  on  the  Czechs’  spirit  of  their  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  table  at  Munich  round  which  their  fate  was  being  settled, 
but  also  to  reports  about  the  Polish  reaction  to  the  Munich  Conference.  As 
Kennard  subsequently  wrote:4  ‘It  may  have  been  unreasonable  of  the 
Poles  to  feel  that  they  should  have  been  invited  [to  Munich].  .  .  .  But  you 
cannot  reason  easily  with  injured  vanity.’  ‘The  disregard  of  Poland’s  wish 
to  be  considered  as  a  Great  Power  and  the  relegation  of  her  claims  on 
Czechoslovakia  to  subsequent  discussion5  infuriated  him  [Beck]  and  his 
collaborators.’6  At  1  p.m.  on  29  September  Papee  told  Krno,  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Foreign  Ministry,  that  only  if  Czechoslovakia  returned  a 
favourable  reply  to  the  Polish  note  immediately  ‘would  it  be  possible  to 
ward  off  the  inevitable’.  It  was  ‘inevitably  necessary  that  a  solution  of  the 
Polish-Czechoslovak  dispute  should  be  reached  outside  the  scope  of  the 
Munich  Conference’.7 


1  Slavik  also  expounded  the  difficulty  about  the  railway  to  Kennard  and  Noel  in  Warsaw  on 
29  September  (ibid.  p.  46).  Kennard  repeated  the  substance  of  the  conversation  to  the 
Polish  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  appealing  to  him  for  consideration  of  Czechoslovakia’s 
military  reasons  for  wishing  to  delay  the  transfer  of  territory.  Arciszewski  said  that  he  personally 
understood  Czechoslovakia’s  difficulties  (ibid.  pp.  46-47). 

2  Aide-memoire  communicated  by  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  in  London  to  the  Foreign 

Office,  29  September  (ibid.  pp.  49-50:  footnote  2  to  no.  71).  The  date  of  the  conversation 
between  Benes  and  Papee  is  not  clear,  but  it  may  have  taken  place  on  the  evening  of  27  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  Papee  handed  to  Benes  Moscicki’s  reply  to  his  personal  letter  (Beck:  Dernier 
Rapport,  p.  343).  3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  49-50,  footnote  2  to  no.  71. 

4  In  despatches  of  5  and  14  October  (ibid.  pp.  102  and  180). 

5  ‘The  problems  of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  minorities  in  Czechoslovakia,  if  not  settled 
within  three  months  by  agreement  between  the  respective  Governments,  shall  form  the  subject 
of  another  meeting  of  the  Heads  of  the  Governments  of  the  four  Powers  here  present’  (Declara¬ 
tion  attached  to  the  Munich  Agreement). 

6  Cf.  Beck :  Dernier  Rapport,  pp.  1 65-6. 


7  Namier:  Europe  in  Decay,  pp.  296-7. 
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The  Government  in  Prague  received  no  encouragement  from  Paris  or 
London  to  hope  for  protection  if  they  stood  out  against  the  Polish  demands; 
indeed  the  impression  in  London  on  29  September  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  dispute  was  as  good  as  settled  on  the  Polish  terms.1  Nevertheless, 
the  Czechoslovak  note  which  was  handed  to  Papee  in  Prague  on 
30  September  was  not  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  Polish 
demands  of  27  September  which  had  been  expected  in  Warsaw  and  hoped 
for  in  London  and  Paris.  After  giving  a  solemn  assurance  that  a  rectifica¬ 
tion  of  the  frontier  would  take  place  in  any  circumstances  and  offering  to 
accept  French  and  British  guarantees  of  the  execution  of  this  undertaking, 
the  note  proposed  a  redistribution  of  territory  on  a  linguistic  basis;  the 
convocation,  not  later  than  5  October,  of  a  Polish-Czechoslovak  Commis¬ 
sion  to  work  out  the  details,  including  exchange  of  populations,  nationality 
and  option  questions,  and  economic  and  financial  questions;  and  the 
immediate  fixing  of  time-limits  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Commission’s  work 
and  the  transfer  of  territory  (31  October  was  suggested  for  the  former  and  a 
date  before  1  December  1938  for  the  latter).2 

This  Czechoslovak  note  was  received  in  Warsaw  at  5.30  p.m.  on  30 
September.  The  Polish  response  was  an  ultimatum,  delivered  just  before 
midnight  on  the  30th,3  and  expiring  at  midday  on  1  October.  The  Polish 
Government,  declaring  that  the  Czechoslovak  note  was  ‘completely  in¬ 
adequate  and  dilatory’  and  that  they  no  longer  had  confidence  in  the 
Czechoslovak  Government’s  promises,  now  demanded  the  immediate 
evacuation  by  Czech  troops  and  police,  and  the  definitive  transfer  to  the 
Polish  military  authorities,  of  the  zone  marked  on  the  map  annexed  to  the 
note  of  27  September;  the  evacuation  of  a  second  zone,  marked  on  another 
map,  during  the  twenty-four  hours  beginning  at  midday  on  1  October; 
and  the  handing  over  of  the  remainder  of  the  districts  of  Teschen  and 
Frystat  within  ten  days  from  midday  on  1  October,  under  conditions  to  be 
communicated  by  midday  on  2  October.  Polish-Czechoslovak  negotia¬ 
tions  (possibly  with  the  participation  of  third  parties)  were  proposed  on  the 
question  of  a  plebiscite  for  the  rest  of  the  territory  containing  Polish 
inhabitants,  and  the  Polish  Government  also  declared  themselves  ready 
to  settle  by  negotiation  questions  arising  out  of  the  transfer  of  terri- 

1  The  Polish  note  to  Czechoslovakia  of  30  September  stated  that  the  British  and  French  Am¬ 
bassadors  had  informed  the  Polish  Government,  during  the  29th,  that  the  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  had  ‘completely  accepted  the  Polish  demand’.  This  statement  does  not  tally  with  what 
Kennard  told  Beck  on  the  30th — namely  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  Czechoslovak  Minister, 
and  had  received  confirmatory  information  from  London,  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
were  prepared  to  cede  Teschen  and  Frystat,  but  requested  some  delay  for  technical  reasons 
( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  52). 

2  For  the  French  text  of  the  note  see  Namier:  Europe  in  Decay,  pp.  294-6  and  D.Brit.F.P.  iii, 
pp.  69-70;  summary  in  English  ibid.  p.  68  (cf.  ibid.  p.  58). 

3  The  time  of  delivery  (1 1.40  p.m.)  was  recorded  in  a  note  by  an  official  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Foreign  Ministry  (Namier,  op.  cit.  p.  300). 
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tory.1  If  the  terms  were  not  complied  with  within  the  time-limit  laid 
down,  the  Polish  Government  would  hold  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
solely  responsible  for  the  consequences.2 

The  news  of  this  ultimatum  reached  London  and  Paris  during  the  night 
after  the  signature  of  the  Munich  Agreement,  which  had,  it  was  believed  at 
the  time,  definitely  averted  the  danger  of  war.  At  this  moment,  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were  in  no  mood  to  show  patience  either 
with  the  instigator  or  with  the  prospective  victim  of  this  new  threat  to 
European  peace.  Accordingly,  strong  diplomatic  pressure  was  applied 
both  in  Warsaw  and  in  Prague. 

Kennard  had  seen  Beck  on  30  September  just  after  the  dispatch  of  the 
ultimatum  and  had  impressed  upon  him  the  danger  of  having  recourse  to 
military  action,  while  undertaking  to  urge  the  British  Government  to  use 
their  influence  in  Prague  to  secure  acceptance  of  the  Polish  terms.3  Before 
midnight  on  the  30th  Kennard  was  instructed  to  renew  his  representations 
and  point  out  that  at  Munich  the  four  Powers  had  ‘undertaken  to  see  that 
justice  was  done’  and  that  in  these  circumstances  the  Poles  would  be  ‘very 
short-sighted  and  ill-advised  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands’.  He  was 
also  to  make  the  offer,  already  made  in  Prague,  of  British  mediation  if  this 
would  be  useful.4  During  the  morning  of  1  October,  the  British,  French, 
and  Italian  Ambassadors  in  Berlin  appealed  to  the  German  Government 
to  join  in  putting  pressure  on  Poland  ‘in  the  spirit  of  the  Munich  Agree¬ 
ment’,5  while  French  and  British  appeals  to  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister 
to  use  his  influence  in  Warsaw  to  restrain  the  Poles  elicited  from  Ciano  the 
information  that  he  had  already  acted  in  this  sense.6  During  the  morning 
also,  a  personal  message  from  Chamberlain  to  Beck  was  dispatched  to 


1  Some  of  the  details  of  the  Polish  demands  were  clearly  based  on  those  of  the  Munich  Agree¬ 
ment,  e.g.  that  ‘undertakings  and  objects  of  public  utility’,  roads,  railways,  &c.,  were  to  be 
handed  over  intact,  and  that  Polish  conscripts  and  political  prisoners  should  immediately  be 
released. 

z  For  the  French  text  see  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  70-72;  Namier:  Europe  in  Decay,  pp.  297-300. 
A  note  in  BeneS’s  handwriting  on  the  copy  of  this  document  which  he  sent  to  Professor  Namier 
stated  that  unofficial  information  was  received  from  Warsaw  on  the  same  day  to  the  effect  that 
ten  Polish  divisions  were  being  concentrated  on  the  frontiers  of  Teschen  (Namier,  op.  cit. 
p.  300).  The  Polish  forces  were  probably  not  in  fact  as  large  as  the  Czechs  believed  (see  p.  52 
above,  note  5). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  52-53.  Beck  had  said  that  the  Czechoslovak  note  of  30  September 
had  made  no  mention  of  the  cession  of  Teschen  and  Frystat  (it  was  true  that  these  districts 
had  not  been  mentioned  by  name)  and  merely  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  Mixed  Com¬ 
mission. 

4  Ibid.  p.  53. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  59-60  (footnote  1  to  no.  85),  63.  For  the  terms  of  the  French  and  British 
appeals  see  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  8-9.  During  the  morning,  also,  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in 
Prague  telegraphed  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  the  information  that  Krofta  had  asked  that 
the  German  Government  should  put  pressure  upon  Poland  so  that  a  peaceful  solution  might  not 
be  rendered  impossible  (ibid.  p.  8). 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  62. 
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Kennard.1  Moreover,  while  the  crisis  was  at  its  height,  Roosevelt  addressed 
a  personal  appeal  to  Moscicki.2 

Beck’s  attitude,  under  this  concentration  of  diplomatic  pressure,  re¬ 
mained  recalcitrant;  but  the  question  whether  the  Polish  Government 
would  really,  on  the  expiry  of  the  ultimatum,  have  ordered  their  troops  to 
advance  across  the  frontier  was  left  unanswered3  because  the  Czechs  yielded 
at  the  last  possible  moment.  At  1 1  a.m.  on  1  October  (one  hour  before 
the  time-limit  was  due  to  end)  Beck’s  Chef  de  Cabinet  had  given  Kennard 
the  message  that  the  British  offer  of  mediation  could  not  be  accepted  ‘as 
it  was  too  late’.4  While  Kennard  was  expressing  his  indignation,  Beck  sent 
for  him,  ‘and  within  half  an  hour  he  changed  his  front  three  times.  He  at 
first  said,  somewhat  less  baldly,  that  it  was  too  late  to  accept  mediation’, 
but  he  quickly  became  less  aggressive  when  Kennard  asked  if  that  was  really 
the  reply  which  Beck  wished  him  to  send  to  London. 

At  that  moment  the  telephone  rang  and  he  was  informed  that  the  Czechs  had 
asked  for  a  one-hour  delay  and  that  the  indications  were  that  their  answer  was 
going  to  be  favourable.  He  then  became  even  cordial  and  expressed  his  thanks 
[for  the  British  offer  of  mediation].5 

Meanwhile,  in  Prague,  during  the  night  of  30  September,  Newton  had 
received  instructions  (dispatched  as  soon  as  the  first  news  of  the  Polish 
ultimatum  had  reached  London)  to  impress  on  Krofta  that,  since  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  had  declared  themselves  ready  to  accept  the 
substance  of  the  Polish  demands,  ‘no  useful  purpose  could  possibly  be 
served  by  risking  an  armed  clash  with  Poland  over  lesser  questions  of 
detail’.6  Newton  learned  from  Benes,  who  telephoned  to  him  personally 
during  the  morning  of  1  October,  that  if  the  Polish  Government  used  force 
the  Czechoslovak  Government  would  resist,  though  they  were  entirely  ready 
to  settle  the  dispute  by  negotiation.  Newton  reported  to  London  that  the 
President  had  appealed  for  protection  ‘in  view  of  the  Munich  Agreement, 
its  acceptance  by  Czechoslovakia  and  [the]  guarantee  given  by  Great 
Britain  and  France’.7  Apparently  this  appeal  for  British  and  French 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  59-60.  Bonnet  had  suggested  this  step  with  the  support  of  the  American 

Ambassador  in  Paris  (ibid.  p.  59).  2  Ibid.  pp.  103-4. 

3  On  this  question,  see  Kennard’s  despatch  of  5  October  (ibid.  p.  103)  and  his  letter  to  Sir 
Orme  Sargent  (Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs)  of  the  same  date  (ibid, 
pp.  106-8).  Kennard  thought  it  likely  that  in  the  last  resort  the  Poles  would  have  accepted 
mediation.  The  movements  of  the  armed  forces  would  have  been  controlled,  not  by  Beck,  but 
by  Smigly-Rydz. 

4  Ibid.  p.  63.  5  Ibid.  p.  106.  6  Ibid.  p.  54. 

7  Ibid.  p.  61.  Bene§  admitted  to  Newton  that  the  area  which  Poland  was  demanding  by 
noon  that  day  was  predominantly  Polish,  but  he  said  it  contained  important  fortifications.  He 
also  mentioned,  as  a  possible  complication,  the  fact  that  a  small  part  of  the  area  claimed  by 

Poland  had  originally  been  claimed  by  Germany.  Presumably  Benes  meant  the  Bohumin 
district,  which  (as  has  been  mentioned  on  pp.  58-59  above,  note  5)  was  included  in  the  area  to 

be  transferred  to  Germany  as  shown  in  the  map  attached  to  the  Godesberg  Memorandum. 
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protection  received  a  negative  response — or  no  response  at  all  within  the 
very  short  time  available — for  during  the  afternoon  Krofta  told  Newton 
that  ‘he  considered  Poland’s  behaviour  .  .  .  infamous,  but  that  as  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  had  been  abandoned  she  had  no  option  but  to  accept  the  ulti¬ 
matum’.1  Krofta  had  in  fact,  soon  after  midday  on  1  October,2  given  a 
note3  to  Papee  accepting  the  Polish  demands  and  proposing  that  Polish- 
Czech  military  experts  should  meet  immediately  to  arrange  the  details  of 
the  transfer.  The  Czechoslovak  note  also  asked  that,  after  the  occupation 
by  Polish  troops,  traffic  on  the  sector  of  the  railway  between  Bohumin  and 
Zilina  (Zsolna)  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  suggested  that  the 
problem  of  this  line — the  only  railway  link  between  important  Czech  and 
Slovak  districts — should  be  among  the  questions  to  be  referred  to  the  Mixed 
Commission.4 


(d)  The  Sequel  to  the  Polish  Ultimatum 

The  occupation  of  the  territories  ceded  by  Czechoslovakia  to  Poland  as 
a  result  of  the  ultimatum  of  30  September  was  carried  out,  according  to  the 
Polish  plan,  between  2  and  12  October,  though  not  without  some  fairly 
serious  incidents.  The  behaviour  of  the  occupying  troops  seems  to  have 
been  bad  during  the  first  day  or  two;  both  the  local  Polish  commander  and 
Marshal  Smigly-Rydz  had  to  issue  appeals  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
and  on  4  October  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  sale  of  alcohol.5 

When  the  Czechoslovak-Polish  negotiations  on  the  future  of  the  rest  of 
the  Teschen  area  began  early  in  October,  the  Poles  accepted  a  Czecho¬ 
slovak  proposal  that  there  should  be  no  plebiscites  but  a  rectification  of  the 
frontier  by  agreement.6  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  Poles 
intended  to  use  the  opportunity  to  secure  changes  in  their  favour  not  only 
in  the  Teschen  area  but  also  farther  east,  along  the  mountainous  frontier 
between  Poland  and  Slovakia,  where  the  Orava  (Orawa)  and  Spis  (Spisz) 
districts  had  been  divided  between  the  two  countries  after  the  First  World 
War  and  a  dispute  over  the  Javorzina  (Jaworzyna)  area  had,  like  the 
dispute  over  Teschen,  dragged  on  for  some  years.7  The  Czechs  resisted 
these  fresh  demands  as  best  they  could,  but  in  the  absence  of  support  from 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  66. 

2  Krno  had  telephoned  Papee  at  1 1.45  a.m.  informing  him  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s 
acceptance  of  the  Polish  terms,  and  handed  him  the  written  note,  signed  by  Krofta,  at  12.30  p.m. 
(Namier:  Europe  in  Decay,  p.  302). 

3  Text  in  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  72-73  and  Namier,  op.  cit.  pp.  301-2. 

4  Railway  passenger  traffic  via  Bohumin  and  Moravska  Ostrava  was  reported  to  have  been 
re-established  on  8  November,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  month  it  was  expected  that  further 
direct  services  via  Bohumin  to  Prague  and  Vienna  would  be  resumed  shortly  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii, 
p.  228). 

5  Ibid.  p.  105;  cf.  ibid.  p.  80. 

6  Ibid.  p.  188. 

7  See  Survey  for  1924,  pp.  457-8. 
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the  Western  Powers1  they  could  not  stand  out  against  Polish  pressure. 
On  31  October  the  Polish  Government  finally  demanded2  immediate 
acceptance  by  the  Czechs  of  rectifications  of  the  frontier  of  Slovakia  which 
would  transfer  to  Poland  the  Slovak  side  of  the  Jablunkov  pass  together 
with  the  railway  running  north-eastwards  from  Jablunkov  into  Poland,  and 
the  western  part  of  the  Javorzina  area,  and  would  also  advance  the  Polish 
frontier  at  three  other  points  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  watershed  of  the  Tatra 
mountains.  The  Czechs  accepted  these  demands  on  the  same  day,  and 
on  1  November  there  was  an  exchange  of  notes  finally  settling  the  frontier.3 
It  was  agreed  that  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  on  the  ground  should 
be  carried  out  by  a  mixed  commission,  which  was  to  complete  its  labours 
by  15  November  in  Silesia  (that  is,  in  the  Teschen  area,  where  the  line  up 
to  which  Polish  occupation  already  extended  was  not  substantially  altered, 
though  there  were  minor  changes,  some  of  them  to  the  Czechs’  advantage)4 
and  by  30  November  in  Slovakia.  The  Polish  Government  formally  re¬ 
cognized  that  after  these  frontier  rectifications  had  been  made  they  would 

1  On  5  October  Kennard  asked  the  Foreign  Office  whether  the  British  Government’s  guaran¬ 
tee  of  Czechoslovakia’s  new  frontiers  would  apply  if  Poland  were  to  advance  beyond  the  Teschen 
and  FryStdt  areas  without  Czechoslovakia’s  agreement  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  97).  On  15  October 
Kennard  was  informed  that  if  the  Poles  should  ‘show  renewed  signs  of  aggressiveness’  towards 
Czechoslovakia  he  might  bring  to  their  notice  the  statement  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Inskip  (then 
Minister  for  the  Co-ordination  of  Defence)  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  4  October  to  the  effect 
that  the  British  Government  felt  a  moral  obligation  to  treat  the  guarantee  promised  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  at  Munich  as  already  in  force.  Kennard  was,  however,  also  told  that  there  was  no 
need  for  him  to  ‘make  further  representations  to  the  Polish  Government  on  their  general  attitude 
towards  Czechoslovakia’  (ibid.  p.  186).  In  other  words,  so  long  as  the  semblance  of  negotiations 
was  preserved,  Czechoslovakia  would  have  no  claim  to  protection.  (For  the  question  of  the 
guarantee,  see  pp.  205-6  below.) 

Beck  stated  in  his  memoirs  that  he  resisted  pressure  from  public  opinion  to  make  substantial 
territorial  claims  in  the  Orava  and  Spi§  districts  in  order  not  to  prejudice  future  relations  with 
Slovakia.  Fie  also  stated  that  a  few  slight  skirmishes  occurred  when  the  Polish  troops  were 
approaching  Javorzina.  These  incidents,  he  explained,  were  due  to  ‘une  resistance  fomentee 
artificiellement  a  1’instigation  de  l’Allemagne’  ( Dernier  Rapport,  p.  168). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  211-12.  The  delay  in  presenting  the  demand  in  an  imperative  form 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  presence  in  Warsaw  of  a  Slovak  emissary,  Sidor,  who  tried  in  vain 
to  get  an  amelioration  of  the  terms  (ibid.  p.  222 ;  cf.  ibid.  p.  199).  For  the  questions  of  the  future 
status  of  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia  and  Poland’s  interest  in  them,  see  below,  pp.  79,  91,  102,  in. 

3  According  to  a  Czech  estimate,  the  area  transferred  from  Slovakia  to  Poland  was  167  square 
kilometres,  with  a  population  of  just  over  8,000,  of  whom  the  great  majority  were  Slovaks  or 
Czechs  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  226). 

4  Cf.  Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  p.  168.  The  Delimitation  Commission  had  completed  its  work  in 
the  Teschen  area  by  5  November,  when  a  communique  was  published  in  Poland  giving  details 
of  the  final  line.  Polish  troops,  it  was  stated,  would  begin  on  16  November  to  evacuate  areas 
that  were  to  be  returned  to  Czechoslovakia  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  223).  In  addition  to  the  Delimita¬ 
tion  Commission  a  series  of  ad  hoc  commissions  was  at  work  during  November  on  the  settlement 
of  questions  arising  out  of  the  transfer  of  territory  from  Czechoslovakia  to  Poland.  The  restora¬ 
tion  of  normal  relations  between  the  two  countries  was  reported  in  the  middle  of  November  to 
be  making  relatively  slow  progress  (Kennard’s  despatch  to  London  of  14  November  1938:  ibid, 
p.  228).  Beck  told  Kennard  on  9  December  that  the  Polish-Czecho-Slovak  frontier  had  been 
definitely  settled  and  that  ‘the  commune  of  Moravka  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moravskd  Ostrava 
had  been  handed  back  to  Czechoslovakia  as  a  gesture  of  goodwill’  (ibid.  pp.  419-20). 
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have  no  further  territorial  claims  against  Czechoslovakia.1  Inspired  com¬ 
mentaries  in  the  Polish  press  on  2  November  emphasized  that  the  changes 
were  being  made  by  agreement  and  referred  to  ‘future  neighbourly  rela¬ 
tions’  and  ‘constructive  co-operation’  with  Czechoslovakia.  In  regard  to 
Slovakia,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Poland’s  acquisitions  (with  the  exception 
ofjavorzina)  were  all  for  the  purpose  of  improving  her  communications, 
and  would  not  affect  the  ‘deep  ties  of  friendship’  between  Poland  and 
Slovakia.2 

The  acquisition  of  territory  at  Czechoslovakia’s  expense  as  a  result  of 
Beck’s  high-handed  proceedings  led  to  a  temporary  strengthening  of  his 
own  position  in  the  Polish  Government  and  of  the  Government’s  position 
in  the  country.3  Poland  had  certainly  obtained  railway  communications 
of  some  strategic  value  and  had  got  possession  of  the  important  railway 
centre  of  Bohumin,  and  from  the  economic  point  of  view  her  gains  were 
substantial,  though  they  were  offset  by  certain  serious  disadvantages.  The 
districts  of  Teschen  and  Frystat,  covering  about  800  square  kilometres, 
were,  as  we  have  seen,4  important  industrial  areas,  and  it  was  expected  that 
the  large  deposits  of  high-grade  coking  coal  which  they  contained  would 
make  Poland  independent  of  foreign  supplies  of  coke  and  even  give  her  a 
surplus  for  export.5  The  iron  and  steel  works  at  Trinec,  with  an  output  of 
700,000  tons  a  year,  and  the  chemical  and  textile  factories  were  also 
valuable  assets.6  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Poles  took  over  the  area, 
unemployment  was  already  a  problem  and  the  industrial  population  in¬ 
cluded  a  considerable  number  of  Communists.7  Above  all,  Poland 
acquired  not  only  a  substantial  Czechoslovak  minority8  but  also  some 
20,000  Germans,  whose  grievances,  real  or  alleged,  were  to  play  a  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  the  German  propaganda  campaign  against  Poland  which 
was  shortly  to  begin.9 

The  Polish  authorities  at  once  expelled  a  considerable  number  of  Czechs, 10 

1  Ibid.  pp.  218-20;  cf.  ibid.  pp.  199,  212.  2  Ibid.  p.  219. 

3  See  Kennard’s  despatch  of  5  October  (ibid.  p.  105)  and  cf.  Raczyriski’s  statement  to  the 
same  effect  to  Halifax  on  17  October  (ibid.  p.  190).  As  Kennard  pointed  out  on  14  October, 
however,  moderate  opinion  in  Poland  was  uneasy  over  the  methods  adopted,  particularly  over 
the  ultimatum  of  30  September  (ibid.  p.  179).  4  See  above,  p.  46. 

5  According  to  a  statement  by  the  Polish  Minister  for  Industry  and  Commerce,  the  output  of 
coal  from  the  ceded  areas  was  7 £  million  tons  in  1937  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  105). 

6  Ibid.  7  Ibid. 

8  The  Czechs  estimated,  in  a  statement  published  in  the  press  on  6  November  1938,  that  the 
areas  transferred  to  Poland  contained  230,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  123,000  were  Czechs, 
77,000  Poles,  and  11,000  foreigners  (mostly  of  Polish  nationality)  in  addition  to  the  Germans 
(ibid.  p.  225).  The  figure  for  the  Czech  population  had  risen  sharply  in  the  census  of  1930 
compared  with  that  of  1910.  Even  allowing  for  some  exaggeration  by  the  Czech  officials,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  large  influx  of  Czechs  into  the  area  during  the  decade  following  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  acquisition  of  Teschen  in  1920.  9  See  below,  p.  309. 

10  By  the  middle  of  October,  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  in  Warsaw  had  filed  protests  against 
the  ‘inconsiderate  behaviour’  of  the  Polish  authorities  in  expelling  Czechoslovak  citizens,  closing 
Czechoslovak  schools,  &c.  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  188).  The  behaviour  of  the  Poles  in  Teschen  was 
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and  others  left  of  their  own  accord.  The  Czech  population  of  Teschen  had 
included  not  only  administrative  officials  and  teachers,  but  also  many 
industrial  experts,  who  had  played  an  important  part  in  developing  the 
industrial  system  based  on  the  local  coalfield.  The  removal  of  key  men — 
chemists,  foremen  and  so  on — naturally  resulted  in  great,  if  temporary, 
disorganization.  Moreover,  the  industries  of  the  area  had  been  integrated 
into  the  Czechoslovak  system,  and  were  to  some  extent  in  competition 
with  existing  Polish  industries.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  less  nationalistically-minded  among  the  Polish-speaking  popula¬ 
tion  should  have  shown  little  enthusiasm  over  their  ‘liberation’.1 

Poland’s  concrete  gains  from  annexing  the  Teschen  area  were  thus 
dubious,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  her  international  position  had 
been  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  as  a  result  of  the  September 
crisis  and  her  actions  during  it.  Her  attitude  to  Czechoslovakia  had  evoked 
strong  criticism  in  both  Great  Britain  and  France — indeed,  her  relations 
with  her  French  ally  had  deteriorated  to  the  point  of  hostility2 — and  her 
alliance  with  Rumania  had  been  strained  by  her  treatment  of  Rumania’s 
fellow  member  of  the  Little  Entente  and  by  her  intrigues  with  Hungary. 
Even  Hungary  seems  to  have  been  annoyed  with  her  for  settling  her  dispute 
direct  without  waiting  for  Hungary  also  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  her  claims. 
As  for  Poland’s  two  great  neighbours,  between  whom  it  was  Beck’s  professed 
aim  and  intention  to  hold  the  balance,3  Polish-Soviet  relations,  already  far 
from  cordial,  threatened  during  the  crisis  to  reach  breaking-point;  while, 
if  Beck  ever  fancied  that  he  had  improved  Poland’s  position  vis-a-vis 
Germany,  he  was  soon  disillusioned.  Poland’s  policy  during  1938  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  factors  which  contributed  towards  Germany’s 
resounding  success,  and  the  warnings  given  to  Beck  that  Poland’s  turn 
would  come  next  after  Czechoslovakia’s  were  justified  even  more  rapidly 
than  had  been  expected.  It  was  indeed  as  early  as  24  October  (a  week 
before  the  Poles  extorted  their  final  concessions  from  the  Czechs)  that 
Ribbentrop  told  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Berlin  that  the  time  had  come 
to  settle  the  questions  of  Danzig  and  the  Corridor.4 

(v)  The  Hungarian  Claims  against  Czechoslovakia5 

(a)  The  Nature  of  the  Hungarian  Claims 

At  the  Peace  Conference  in  1919  Czechoslovakia  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
on  strategic  and  economic  grounds,  a  frontier  with  Hungary  well  to  the 

said  to  be  ‘in  marked  contrast  to  [the]  relatively  considerate  manner’  in  which  the  Germans 
had  behaved  in  the  Sudetenland. 

1  See  a  despatch  from  Kennard,  dated  14  November  1938,  citing  the  evidence  of  a  British 
business  man  who  had  recently  visited  Teschen  (D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  228-9). 

2  See  also  below,  pp.  291,  333,  351,  note  5.  3  See  below,  pp.  289-90. 

4  See  below,  pp.  103-4,  323-4.  s  See  above,  p.  1,  note  1. 
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south  of  the  ethnographical  line.  The  problem  was  the  same  all  along  the 
southern  borders  of  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia.  The  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
mountainous  north  were  inhabited  by  Slovaks  and  Ruthenes;  the  southern 
plains  and  the  towns  in  the  mouths  of  the  valleys  by  Magyars  and  Mag- 
yarized  Jews.  As  most  of  the  valleys  descended  southwards  towards  the 
Danube,  they  would  be  isolated  from  each  other  and  from  the  Czech  Lands, 
unless  they  could  be  united  by  the  railways  that  ran  from  town  to  town 
across  the  plains.  But  if  Czechoslovakia  had  a  share  of  the  plains  she  would 
need  a  defensible  frontier.  Accordingly  the  frontier  was  pushed  south  to 
the  Danube  and  the  Ipoly  rivers,  whence  it  ran  eastward  through  hilly 
country  and  finally  across  a  plain  and  along  the  upper  Tisza.  The  result 
was  to  leave  some  700,000  Magyars  and  Jews  in  Slovakia,  in  addition  to 
the  200,000  Magyars  and  Jews  in  Ruthenia.  In  the  years  that  followed 
Hungarian  sentiment  was  more  embittered  at  Czechoslovakia’s  annexa¬ 
tion  of  this  strip  of  territory,  in  many  parts  of  which  the  population  was 
almost  purely  Magyar,  than  at  any  of  Hungary’s  other  territorial  losses. 

In  the  preceding  volume,1  an  account  has  been  given  of  the  negotiations 
between  Germany  and  Hungary  which  culminated  in  the  visit  of  the 
Regent  of  Hungary,  Admiral  Horthy,  to  Germany  from  21  to  26  August 
1938.  During  these  negotiations,  the  Hungarian  Government  had  re¬ 
sisted  all  the  pressure  that  was  put  upon  them  to  give  a  firm  promise  of 
military  co-operation  with  Germany  in  an  attack  on  Czechoslovakia — a 
promise  which  Hitler  was  anxious  to  extract  in  order  that  ‘Operation 
Green’  for  the  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia  might  be  launched  with  the 
prospect  of  such  rapid  success  that  the  Western  Powers  would  be  presented 
with  a  fait  accompli  and  no  general  war  need  be  feared.2  Not  even  Hitler’s 
willingness,  at  this  stage,  to  allow  Hungary  to  acquire  the  whole  of 
Slovakia  and  Ruthenia,3  could  tempt  the  Hungarians,  in  their  disarmed 

1  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  288-98. 

2  For  the  fears  of  Hitler’s  generals  that  the  German  army  was  not  in  a  condition  to  challenge 
the  Western  Powers,  see  ibid.  p.  146,  note  3  and  p.  256,  note  2.  In  an  interview  several  months 
later,  on  16  January  1939,  Hitler  told  Count  Csaky  (who  had  by  that  time  become  Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister)  that  Germany  had  had  forty- two  divisions,  supported  by  a  perfectly  prepared 
air  force,  along  the  Czech  frontiers  and  could  have  destroyed  Czechoslovakia  in  eight  days.  All 
that  was  needed  was  to  make  it  look  as  though  the  whole  of  Central  Europe  was  about  to  flare 
up.  (For  a  report  of  the  whole  interview,  see  Documents  secrets  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangbes 
d’Allemagne,  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Madeleine  and  Michel  Eristov  [referred  to  hereafter 
as  Documents  secrets  (Eristov)]  (Paris,  Editions  Paul  Dupont,  1946),  vol.  ii  ( Hongrie ),  no.  25.) 
From  this  statement  and  from  the  repeated  efforts  made  to  stimulate  Hungary  to  armed  inter¬ 
vention  it  would  seem  that  Hitler  recoiled  from  committing  almost  the  whole  of  his  still  small 
army  to  an  attack  on  and  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  unless  he  could  count  on  a  Hungarian 
invasion  of  Slovakia  (in  addition  to  a  Polish  invasion  of  Teschen)  which,  at  the  worst,  if  the 
Western  Powers  should  intervene,  would  release  German  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  western 
frontier. 

3  For  Hitler’s  attitude  on  the  question  of  Slovakia  during  his  interview  with  Horthy  at  Kiel  at 
the  end  of  August  see  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  297-8.  It  was  apparently  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
Hitler  at  that  time  what  happened  east  of  the  Little  Carpathians  provided  that  Czechoslovakia 
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state,1  to  commit  themselves  to  military  action  against  Czechoslovakia 
which  might  lay  them  open  to  immediate  attack  from  Czechoslovakia’s 
ally,  Jugoslavia.  The  Hungarian  Government  seem  both  to  have  doubted 
Germany’s  ability  to  win  a  general  war  and  to  have  believed  that 
Western  opinion  could  now  at  last  be  won  over  to  accept  Hungary’s 
claims  for  a  revision  of  the  territorial  settlement  made  after  the  First 
World  War,2  if  she  confined  herself  to  demands  that  had  an  ethnic  justifi¬ 
cation.  They  were  convinced  that  if  they  recovered  the  Magyar-inhabited 
plains  and  refrained  from  any  exercise  of  force,  geographical  and  economic 
considerations  would  inevitably  induce  the  Ruthenes  and  perhaps  the 
Slovaks,  in  due  course,  to  seek  re-entry  into  Hungary. 

Accordingly,  during  the  critical  weeks  of  September  1938,  the  Hun¬ 
garians  on  the  one  hand  continued  to  fend  off  German  pressure  and,  on 
the  other,  presented  to  the  Western  Powers  their  case  for  a  revision  of 
frontiers  with  no  less  persistence  than  the  Poles  were  showing  in  regard  to 
their  claim  to  Teschen,  and,  indeed,  in  evident  collusion  with  the  Poles,3 
but  without  the  truculence  and  intransigence  displayed  in  Warsaw. 

(b)  Diplomatic  Moves  during  the  Second  Half  of  September  1938 

To  take  German-Hungarian  relations  first,  there  were  two  more  German 
attempts  to  galvanize  the  Hungarians  into  action  between  the  first  inter¬ 
view  which  Chamberlain  had  with  Hitler,  at  Berchtesgaden  on  15 
September,  and  their  second  meeting  at  Godesberg  on  22  September. 

could  be  liquidated.  Moreover,  Hitler  seems  genuinely  to  have  believed  that  the  Slovaks  would 
be  well  content  if  they  returned  to  Hungarian  rule.  He  told  Dr.  Tiso  (at  that  date  Prime 
Minister  of  the  autonomous  Slovak  Government)  on  13  March  1939  that  in  1938  he  ‘had  had 
to  face  a  difficult  decision,  whether  or  not  to  permit  Hungary  to  occupy  Slovakia.  .  .  .  He  had, 
of  course,  believed  that  Slovakia  wished  to  be  annexed  to  Hungary.  ...  It  was  only  in  the  crisis 
.  .  .  that  he  first  heard  and  noted  that  Slovakia  wished  to  conduct  her  own  affairs’  (LAI.  T. Nurem¬ 
berg,  xxxi.  152  (2802-PS);  N.C.A.  v.  444-5). 

1  For  the  negotiations  on  the  right  to  rearm  which  took  place  in  1938  between  Hungary  and 
neighbouring  states,  see  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  288-91. 

2  They  were  encouraged  in  this  belief  by  Mussolini’s  support  for  the  idea  that  Czechoslovakia 
ought  to  be  broken  up  on  lines  of  nationality — for  instance  in  his  open  letter  to  Runciman  of 
15  September  1938,  with  its  demand  for  plebiscites  for  all  the  national  minorities  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  (see  ibid.  p.  338),  and  in  his  speeches  in  northern  Italy  from  18  to  21  September. 
At  Treviso  on  21  September,  for  instance,  he  said:  ‘If  to-day  Czechoslovakia  is  in  a  position 
which  might  be  called  delicate,  this  is  because  it  was — I  may  now  say  “was” — not  only  a  Czech- 
Slovak  State  but  a  Czech-German-Polish-Magyar-Ruthenian-Rumanian-Slovak  State.  I  now 
insist  that  since  the  problem  is  being  faced,  it  should  be  settled  integrally’  ( Giornale  d’ Italia, 
22  September  1938;  translation  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  241). 

3  Cstiky  (at  that  time  Chef  de  Cabinet  to  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  and  later  himself 
Foreign  Minister)  told  a  press  correspondent  in  the  middle  of  September  that  the  Polish  and 
Hungarian  Governments  were  working  hand  in  hand  on  the  question  of  equal  treatment  for  all 
the  minorities  in  Czechoslovakia  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  6) ;  cf.  Bonnet:  De  Washington  au  Quai  d’Orsay, 
p.  255.  On  26  September  the  British  Minister  in  Budapest,  Sir  G.  Knox,  passed  on  to  London 
information  given  to  him  by  his  Rumanian  colleague,  who  had  heard  from  both  Polish  and 
Hungarian  sources  that  Poland  was  trying  to  push  Hungary  into  adventures  and  was  urging 
her  to  claim  Ruthenia  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  36-37). 
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Hitler  subsequently  told  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Csaky,1 
that  it  was  only  Hungary’s  ‘disloyalty’  in  refusing  to  demand  a  territorial 
instead  of  an  ethnic  settlement  which  had  constrained  him  to  enter  into 
discussions  with  Chamberlain.  If  only,  he  complained,  Hungary  had  acted 
together  with  him  at  the  right  moment  he  would  have  laughed  in  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  face.  Whether  or  not  this  statement  accurately  represented 
Hitler’s  feelings  during  the  third  week  in  September,  he  certainly  went  to 
unusual  pains  in  his  efforts  to  convince  the  Hungarian  leaders  that  they  had 
nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gain  from  throwing  in  their  lot  with  his. 

On  16  September,  the  day  after  Chamberlain’s  interview  with  Hitler 
at  Berchtesgaden,  Goring  sent  for  the  Hungarian  Minister  in  Berlin, 
Sztojay,  to  come  to  him  at  Karinhall.2  Goring  reproached  Hungary  with 
her  inactivity.  The  Hungarian  press,  he  said,  was  ‘comparatively  silent’. 
The  Hungarian  minority  in  Czechoslovakia  was  maintaining  ‘complete 
calm’,  unlike  the  Sudeten  Germans.  The  Hungarian  Ministers  in  various 
capitals  were  not  visiting  the  Foreign  Ministers  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Above  all  neither  the  Hungarian  Government  nor  the  Hungarian 
minority’s  leaders  were  demanding  the  cession  of  territory.3  Goring  then 
gave  Sztojay  the  positive  assurance  that,  if  Hungary  took  no  military  action 
till  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  German-Czech  hostilities,  she  would  not 
be  attacked  by  Jugoslavia.  This  information,  which  Sztojay  was  disin¬ 
clined  to  believe,  was  confirmed  to  him  on  the  same  day,  16  September,  by 
the  Under  State  Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Ministry.  The  latter  told  him 
that,  according  to  the  German  Ambassador  in  Rome,  the  Jugoslav  Minister 
there,  ‘on  orders  from  Stojadinovic  [Jugoslav  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs],  had  expressed  himself  in  a  similar  fashion  to  the 
Italian  Government’,  and  that  Ciano  had  so  informed  Budapest.  Lastly 
Goring  gave  Sztojay  a  summary  of  the  previous  day’s  discussion  at 
Berchtesgaden,  which  indicated  the  willingness  of  the  Western  Powers  to 
preserve  the  peace  by  the  dismemberment  of  Czechoslovakia. 

After  the  interview  Sztojay  telephoned  to  Budapest  and  received  in¬ 
structions  from  the  then  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  Kanya,  to  inform 
Goring  and  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  of  three  points.  First,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  press  and  the  Hungarian  minority  in  Czechoslovakia  would  now 

1  At  the  interview  on  16  January  1939  referred  to  in  note  2  on  p.  69  above. 

2  See  a  note  on  Sztojay’s  interview  with  Goring  and  his  subsequent  statement  to  Goring  and 
to  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  drawn  up  by  the  Under  State  Secretary  in  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry  (Woermann)  for  Ribbentrop  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii,  pp.  816-17). 

3  On  the  principle  of  equal  treatment  for  minorities  the  Hungarians  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
demand  the  cession  of  territory  (only  raised  by  Hitler  with  Chamberlain  on  the  previous  day). 
But  they  had  raised  their  demands  in  imitation  of  Hitler’s  claim  on  12  September  for  self- 
determination.  On  14  September  Sztojay  informed  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  of  the 
Flungarian  Government’s  insistence  on  equal  treatment  for  the  Magyar  minority.  He  added 
that  this  communication  was  also  going  to  the  Western  Powers  and  was  primarily  intended  for 
them  (ibid.  p.  761). 
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show  much  more  activity  in  pressing  their  claim.  Secondly,  the  Hungarian 
Ministers  in  Prague  and  London  would  inform  the  two  Governments 
in  question  that  Hungary  demanded  a  plebiscite  in  the  Magyar- 
inhabited  areas.1  Thirdly,  Hungary  and  Poland  were  agreed  that  Poland 
should  claim  only  some  minor  frontier  rectifications  in  Slovakia,2  the  rest 
of  which,  it  was  assumed,  would  receive  a  considerable  degree  of  autonomy 
within  the  Hungarian  State.3 

The  first  of  these  points  was  promptly  put  into  effect.  The  parliamentary 
club  of  the  United  Hungarian  Party,  as  representing  the  Hungarians  of 
Czechoslovakia,  on  17  September  adopted  a  resolution  demanding  self- 
determination,  repudiating  all  violence,  and  expressing  a  desire  for  a  new 
and  honourable  life  of  mutual  understanding  between  the  Danubian 
peoples.4  The  Hungarian  press  published  the  resolution  on  18  September, 
and  supported  its  very  moderate  demands  with  vigour;  and  at  the  same 
time,  although  it  had  hitherto  contented  itself  with  repeating  accounts 
given  in  the  German  press  of  events  in  Czechoslovakia,  it  began  to  print 
stories  of  Czech  excesses  against  Hungarians.5 

The  question  of  a  plebiscite,  the  second  of  Kanya’s  three  points,  had  in 
fact  been  raised  by  the  Hungarian  Government  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  before  Sztojay  saw  Goring.6  The  Hungarian  Government  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  make  further  diplomatic  representations  when  the  Prime 
Minister,  Imredy  (who  had  succeeded  Daranyi  in  May  1938),  and  Kanya 
were  summoned  to  another  meeting  with  Hitler.  The  interview  took  place 
on  20  September  at  Bcrchtesgaden,  and  on  the  same  day  a  note  asking  for 
the  cession  of  Magyar-inhabited  areas  of  Czechoslovakia  was  presented  in 
London.7 

The  only  authority  for  this  interview  consists  of  disjointed  notes  record- 


1  Sztojay  himself  was  instructed  to  ask  at  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  whether  Hitler  could 
not  do  something  to  indicate  that  he  associated  the  Hungarian  claims  with  his  own.  This  Sztojay 

did,  and  was  told  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  Hitler  to  speak  for  other  nations  as  for  his  own 
( D.Ger.F.P .  ii,  p.  817).  2  See  above,  pp.  65-66. 

3  The  third  point  mentioned  in  Kanya’s  instructions  is  remarkable  and  contrary  to  the  line 
pursued  by  the  Hungarian  Government,  that  of  only  demanding  territory  either  ethnically 
Magyar  or  whose  population  evinced  a  desire  for  reversion  to  Hungary.  But  Kanya  is  believed 
to  have  been  convinced  that  Slovakia  would  vote  itself  back  into  Hungary  if  given  the  chance. 

4  On  1 7  October  after  the  breakdown  of  the  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  negotiations  at  Ko- 
m&rno  (see  below,  p.  86)  Count  John  Esterhazy,  the  leader  of  the  United  Hungarian  Party, 
made  a  notable  declaration  stating  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  insist  on  attaching  non-Magyar 
areas  to  Hungary. 

5  Telegram  from  British  Legation,  Budapest,  to  the  Foreign  Office,  18  September:  D.Brit.F.P. 
iii,  PP-  5-6- 

6  See  below,  p.  75. 

7  See  below,  p.  75.  The  Hungarian  Minister  in  London  was  received  by  Halifax  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th.  The  documents  available  do  not  show  at  what  time  of  day  Hitler’s 
meeting  with  Imredy  and  K6nya  took  place,  but  in  any  case  the  note  handed  to  Halifax  (and 
the  similar  note  presented  in  Paris  on  the  next  day)  must  have  been  drafted  before  the  Hungarian 
Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  went  to  Berchtesgaden. 
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ing  information  telephoned  from  Berchtesgaden  to  Berlin  on  2 1  September.1 
They  appear  to  show  that  Hitler  put  two  alternatives  before  the  Hun¬ 
garians.  The  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Czech  question  would  be  a 
military  conquest,  which  would  eliminate  the  ‘aircraft  carrier  in  the  heart 
of  Europe’.  He  would  put  forward  his  claims  at  Godesberg  ‘with  brutal 
frankness’,  and  that  might  start  disturbances  in  Czechoslovakia  which 
would  give  him  an  excuse  for  armed  intervention.  But,  for  this  solution,  he 
wanted  Hungarian  collaboration.  Hungary  must  put  in  claims  which 
would  help  to  render  impossible  an  agreement  between  himself  and 
Chamberlain  at  Godesberg.  She  must  raise  such  noisy  demands  for  a 
plebiscite  in  a  large  area  as  would  throw  Czechoslovakia  into  disorder 
and  precipitate  a  crisis.  Germany  would  then  intervene  in  strength. 
Hungary  must  also  march  in,  after  the  German  invasion,  and  help  in  the 
occupation  of  the  conquered  country.  She  must  be  prepared  to  march  in 
fourteen  days’  time. 

That  would  be  the  military  or  ‘territorial’  solution,  for  Hungary’s 
rejection  of  which  Hitler  savagely  attacked  Csaky  on  16  January  1939. 2 

The  other  solution  was  the  ethnic  one,  which  limited  Germany  to  her 
demand  for  the  Sudetenland.  If,  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  at  Godesberg, 
the  Czechs  accepted  all  his  demands,  of  which  there  was  ‘a  danger’,  and  if 
Hungary  provided  him  with  no  excuse  for  intervention,  Hitler  could  hardly 
go  back  on  the  ethnic  argument  which  he  had  used  with  Chamberlain  at 
Berchtesgaden.  He  would  then  be  obliged  to  leave  a  diminished  but  inde¬ 
pendent  Czechoslovakia  in  existence,  though  even  that,  ‘in  the  long  run,  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  tolerate’.  In  that  case  Hungary  would  have  missed 
‘her  last  opportunity  to  join  in’,  and  she  would  get  no  support  from  him. 
In  any  case  Hitler  insisted  that  Hungary  should  at  once  demand  a  plebi¬ 
scite  in  all  areas  of  Czechoslovakia  which  she  claimed  and  should  refuse 
to  guarantee  any  proposed  new  frontiers  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Imredy  made  such  replies  as  he  could.  He  pleaded  Hungary’s  military 
weakness  and  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Jugoslavia,  where  the 
Francophil  military  leaders  might  take  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
unpopular  Government.  The  Hungarian  minority  were  already  demand¬ 
ing  a  plebiscite.  The  Hungarian  Government  would  support  that  demand 
and  would  not  guarantee  a  Czechoslovak  frontier  unless  all  Hungary’s 
demands  were  met.  He  promised  to  send  Hitler  a  document  in  which 
these  demands  would  be  set  down  in  detail.3  Imredy  also  said  that  he  had 

1  A  note  drawn  up  by  Erich  Kordt  (of  Ribbentrop’s  personal  staff)  for  Weizsacker.  A  memo¬ 
randum  on  the  conversation  was  promised  by  the  next  courier  on  the  same  afternoon  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
ii,  pp.  863-4). 

2  Cf.  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  ii  ( Hongrie ),  no.  25,  p.  75.  See  above,  p.  69,  note  2, 
and  below,  pp.  218-19. 

3  A  memorandum  by  Woermann  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  dated  23  September, 
states  that  the  Hungarian  Minister  had  informed  him  of  the  following  Hungarian  demands, 
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not  expected  that  the  crisis  would  develop  so  rapidly.  In  Hungary  they 
had  not  expected  it  to  occur  until  after  a  year  or  two.  Nevertheless 
Hungary  would  set  about  her  military  preparations  forthwith,  though 
they  could  not  be  completed  in  fourteen  days.1 

Since  Hitler  had  not  received  the  firm  support  from  Hungary  which  he 
wanted,  he  told  Chamberlain  at  Godesberg  that  he  could  not  enter  into  a 
pact  of  non-aggression  with  Czechoslovakia  or  guarantee  her  frontiers  so 
long  as  the  non-German  minorities  in  Czechoslovakia  were  still  un¬ 
satisfied,2  but  he  did  not  include  the  satisfaction  of  the  non-German  claims 
among  his  peace-terms.  In  the  letter  which  he  sent  across  the  Rhine  to 
Chamberlain  on  23  September3  he  merely  wrote:  ‘These  nations,  if  they 
are  to  achieve  their  rights,  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  no  alternative  but 
to  secure  them  for  themselves.’4  And  in  the  Godesberg  Memorandum, 
stating  Germany’s  terms,  there  was  no  mention  of  the  Polish  or  Hun¬ 
garian  terms  at  all.s  Poland  could  look  after  herself  and  her  claim.  But 
Hungary  was  punished  for  her  unwillingness  to  march  by  being  ignored. 

Meanwhile,  Imredy  had  carried  out  his  promise  to  Hitler  on  the  subject 
of  a  plebiscite  by  issuing,  after  his  return  from  Berchtesgaden  on  the 
evening  of  20  September,  a  statement  ‘to  the  whole  Hungarian  nation’ 
declaring  that  the  demand  of  the  Hungarian  minority  in  Czechoslovakia 
for  a  plebiscite  would  be  supported  by  his  Government  with  all  the  means 
at  their  command.  The  Government  had  also  ordered  a  partial  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  On  2 1  September  the  head  of  the  Hungarian  Military  Intelligence 
informed  the  British  Legation  at  Budapest  that  the  1912  and  1913  classes 
had  been  called  up,  and  that  men  serving  with  the  colours  who  were  due 
for  release  on  1  October,  as  well  as  reservists  who  had  been  called  up  for 
manoeuvres,  were  to  be  retained.  These  measures  were  explained  as  due 
to  the  Czechoslovak  mobilization  and  the  manning  of  fortifications  on  the 
Czechoslovak  side  of  the  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  frontier.6 

which  had  been  already  transmitted  to  Godesberg:  (1)  Reincorporation  in  Hungary  of  the 
Hungarian-inhabited  territories  of  Czechoslovakia;  (2)  practical  guarantees  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Slovaks  and  Ruthenes  in  Czechoslovakia  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii,  p.  91 1). 

1  In  fact  it  seems  that  the  Hungarian  Government  had  already  strengthened  the  military 
forces  at  their  disposal,  see  below,  this  page,  note  6. 

2  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  37O.  3  Ibid.  p.  385. 

4  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Correspondence  respecting  Czechoslovakia,  September  1938,  Cmd. 
5847  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1938),  no.  4.  5  Ibid.  no.  6.  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  387—9. 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  1 1.  On  17  September  the  British  Legation  in  Budapest  had  been  reliably 
informed  that  during  the  preceding  night  (i.e.  the  night  following  Sztojay’s  interview  with 
Goring)  about  50,000  men  of  the  1912  class  had  been  called  up  (ibid.  p.  6).  The  French  military 
attache  in  Budapest  estimated  on  2 1  September  that  the  total  number  of  men  under  arms  was 
about  160,000,  but  his  Jugoslav  colleague  thought  the  total  might  be  as  high  as  230,000  (ibid, 
pp.  11,  12).  On  24  September  the  Hungarian  Government  were  reported  to  be  thinking  of 
forming  a  Freikorps  from  Magyar  refugees  and  deserters  from  Czechoslovakia  (ibid.  p.  27),  but 
this  idea  was  dropped  almost  at  once,  and  refugees  who  had  volunteered  were  enrolled  in  regular 
units  of  the  army  (telegram  of  28  September  from  Knox  in  Budapest  to  the  Foreign  Office:  ibid, 
p.  44). 
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In  their  diplomatic  representations  to  the  Western  Powers,  however,  the 
Hungarian  Government  continued  to  use  the  moderation  which  had 
called  forth  German  criticism,  and  refrained  from  demanding  the  return 
of  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia.  Like  the  Polish  Government,  they  had  taken 
their  stand  on  the  principle  that  all  the  minorities  in  Czechoslovakia  were 
entitled  to  receive  equal  treatment.  By  the  middle  of  September  they  had 
made  two  or  three  urgent  requests  for  confirmation  of  their  hope  that  this 
principle  was  accepted  by  the  British  Government,1  and  had  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  holding  a  plebiscite  in  Magyar-inhabited  districts  if  there 
was  to  be  a  plebiscite  in  the  Sudetenland.2  A  document  setting  out  the 
Hungarian  point  of  view  was  left  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  by  the 
Hungarian  Minister,  Barcza,  on  1 7  September,  and  in  his  interview  with 
Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  (then  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs)  the  Minister  referred  to  the  possibility  that  Hungary 
might  be  forced,  against  her  will,  ‘to  fall  more  into  the  arms  of  Germany’ 
if  she  did  not  get  satisfaction.3  On  20  and  2 1  September,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,4  further  notes  were  presented  in  London  and  in  Paris5  respectively, 
this  time  claiming  the  right  to  demand  the  cession  of  ‘the  overwhelmingly 
Hungarian  districts  along  the  southern  frontier’  of  Czechoslovakia  if,  as 
unofficial  information  stated,  the  Sudetenland  was  to  be  ceded  to 
Germany.6 

In  reply  to  the  Hungarian  demarche  of  20  September,  Halifax  handed  to 
Barcza  a  note7  which  had  been  prepared  in  answer  to  the  Hungarian 
demarche  of  1 7  September,  when  no  question  of  cession  had  as  yet  arisen. 
It  appealed  to  the  Hungarian  Government  to  be  content  that  their  point 
of  view  had  been  ‘placed  on  record’,  and  would  ‘receive  consideration 
at  the  appropriate  moment’.8  This  advice  that  the  moment  was  not 


1  According  to  a  statement  by  the  Hungarian  charge  d’affaires  in  London  on  14  September, 
the  Hungarian  Minister  had  been  told  by  Sir  Robert  Vansittart  (at  that  time  Chief  Diplomatic 
Adviser  to  the  Foreign  Secretary)  that  the  British  Government  took  the  view  that  all  the  minori¬ 
ties  should  be  treated  alike  (ibid.  p.  1).  (The  Hungarians,  Mr.  C.  A.  Macartney  writes  (see  note 
1  on  p.  1  above),  understood  this  to  mean  that  they  ‘would’  be  treated  alike.) 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  1-4.  Kanya  told  the  British  Minister  in  Budapest,  Knox,  on  15  September 

that  the  Government  were  not  asking  for  a  plebiscite  for  the  whole  of  Slovakia,  but  only  for 

predominantly  Hungarian  districts  (ibid.  p.  2).  3  Ibid.  p.  4.  4  See  above,  p.  72,  note  7. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  pp.  884-5.  Bonnet  dates  the  interview  as  the  20th  (De  Washington  au  Quai 

d’Orsay,  pp.  255-6).  6  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  10. 

7  The  note  was  identical,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  that  handed  to  the  Polish  Ambassador  on 
21  September:  see  p.  54  above. 

8  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  1 1.  Halifax,  in  his  talk  with  the  Hungarian  Minister,  referred  to  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  peaceful  change  under  the  Govenant  of  the  League  without  provoking  quite  such  a 
strong  reaction  as  he  got  from  Raczynski  next  day  (see  p.  54  above).  Knox  reported  on  23  Sep¬ 
tember,  however,  that  Kanya  had  expressed  bitter  disappointment  at  Halifax’s  reply.  The  case 
of  the  Magyar  minority,  he  said,  had  been  put  forward  for  years  ‘with  calm  and  moderation’. 
It  was  now  evident  that  it  was  not  the  wish  to  see  justice  done  that  lay  behind  the  concessions  to 
the  Sudeten  Germans  which  had  been  wrung  from  Prague,  but  the  threat  of  overwhelming 
force  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  25-26). 
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opportune  for  pressing  the  Hungarian  claim,  and  the  similar  advice  given 
in  Paris  on  the  next  day,1  did  not  restrain  the  Government  in  Budapest  from 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Polish  Government  and  presenting  a  formal  note 
in  Prague  on  22  September  declaring  that  the  Hungarian  Government 
expected  ‘an  urgent  decision  regarding  the  Hungarian  nationalities  [jic], 
on  analogous  lines  to  that  adopted  .  . .  with  regard  to  the  German  problem’.2 
The  Hungarian  Minister  in  London  reported  this  step  to  the  Foreign 
Office  on  the  same  day.  He  was  reproached  because  Hungary  was  dis¬ 
regarding  the  appeal  not  to  extend  the  crisis,  and  was  even  taking  military 
measures,  whereupon  he  declared  that  there  had  been  no  exceptional 
military  movements,  and  that  the  reinforcement  of  the  army  was  precau¬ 
tionary,  not  provocative.3  In  Budapest,  on  the  same  day,  Kanya  gave 
Knox  ‘the  fullest  assurance  that  so  far  as  he  could  see  in  the  future  there 
would  be  no  aggression  by  Hungary  and  no  military  initiative’.4 

Later  on  the  same  day  (22  September)  Barcza,  in  London,  telephoned 
to  the  Foreign  Office  to  say  that  the  Hungarian  Government  had  reliable 
information  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  were  determined  not  to 
give  the  Hungarian  minority  the  same  treatment  as  the  German  minority.5 
This  information  was,  in  fact,  substantially  correct.  The  Czechoslovak 
Government  may  have  thought  that  they  would  probably  have  eventually 
to  make  concessions  to  Hungary,6  but  their  policy  was  to  avoid  binding 
themselves  in  any  way  until  the  crisis  over  the  German  minority  had  been 
settled.  Even  after  they  had  come  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
might  be  worth  trying  to  buy  Poland’s  benevolent  neutrality,7  they  re¬ 
mained  convinced  that  Hungary  was  already  too  far  committed  to 
Germany  to  warrant  any  attempt  to  appease  her.8  Accordingly,  the 
Czechoslovak  reply  to  the  Hungarian  note  of  22  September,  not  delivered 

1  The  Hungarian  Minister  in  Paris  was  received  on  21  September  by  Massigli  (Director  of 
Political  Affairs  in  the  Quai  d’Orsay),  who  referred  to  the  possibility  that  negotiations  might 
develop  out  of  the  meeting  at  Godesberg  next  day,  in  which  case  the  question  of  the  Hungarian 
minority  might  be  dealt  with  in  the  framework  of  a  general  settlement  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii,  p.  885). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  21. 

3  Ibid.  p.  20.  The  Minister  was  received  on  22  September  by  Sir  Orme  Sargent.  On  24  Sep¬ 
tember  a  note  to  the  Hungarian  Government  endorsed  Sargent’s  views,  declaring  that  the 
British  Government  had  the  Hungarian  claim  ‘fully  in  mind’  and  could  see  no  justification  for 
their  attempting  to  settle  their  claim  by  force  (ibid.  p.  30).  For  the  similar  communication  to 
Poland,  see  p.  55  above. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  18.  For  Beck’s  refusal  on  the  following  day  to  give  a  similar  assurance,  see 

p.  56  above.  5  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  20. 

6  On  24  September  Newton  reported  from  Prague  a  recent  remark  by  Krofta  that  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  would  probably  reject  Hungary’s  demands,  but  nevertheless  would  have  to 
yield  to  them  to  some  extent  in  the  end  (ibid.  p.  29).  But  cf.  the  remarks  of  the  Czechoslovak 
charge  d’affaires  at  Bucharest  to  Comnen,  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister,  on  26  September, 
to  the  effect  that  ‘if  they  could  succeed  in  liquidating  the  conflict  with  Poland  and  Germany, 
the  Czecho-Slovak  people  would  be  happy  to  settle  accounts  with  the  “Magyar  gentlemen”  ’ 
(N.  P.  Comn£ne  [Comnen] :  Preludi  del  grande  dramma  (Rome,  Edizioni  Leonardo,  1947),  p.  129). 

7  See  above,  pp.  57-58. 

8  Telegram  from  Newton  in  Prague  to  the  Foreign  Office,  28  September  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  43). 
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till  26  September,  merely  declared  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had 
only  contemplated  granting  equal  treatment  to  all  minorities  within  the 
framework  of  the  state,1  but  that  they  were  ready  to  engage  in  friendly 
conversations  with  the  Hungarian  Government.  In  talking  to  the 
Hungarian  Minister,  Krofta  was  reported  to  have  added  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  ready  to  concede  to  the  Magyar  minority  the  rights  defined  in 
the  Nationalities  Statute  drawn  up  during  the  negotiations  with  the 
Sudeten  Germans2  an  offer  which,  as  he  must  have  known,  was  certain 
to  be  dismissed  by  the  Hungarians  as  completely  inadequate. 

The  Hungarian  Government  did  notify  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
on  28  September  that  their  reply  was  inadequate,3  but  they  did  not  follow 
the  Polish  example  of  sending  a  peremptory  note  demanding  immediate 
acceptance  of  definite  terms  for  territorial  cession.  The  Hungarians  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  a  warning  that  any  discrimination  against  Hungarian 
‘nationalists’  would  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act,  and  expressed  the  view 
that  ‘the  best  means  of  ensuring  peace  in  the  Danube  basin  would  be  to 
settle  [the]  Hungarian  claims  at  the  same  time  as  [the]  German  question’.4 
The  Hungarian  Minister  had  another  interview  with  Krofta  next  day 
(the  29th),  and  Krofta  told  Newton  that  his  ‘attitude  had  not  been 
pressing’.5 

The  mildness  of  the  Hungarian  reaction  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to 
uncertainty  as  to  the  line  that  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  would  take,  if 
Hungarian  claims  against  Czechoslovakia  were  pressed  too  hard.  Fear 
of  Jugoslavia  had  played  a  large  part  in  Hungary’s  resistance  to  German 
pressure,6  and  any  signs  of  an  uprising  of  Jugoslav  popular  sympathy  with 
Czechoslovakia  were  therefore  likely  to  be  taken  seriously  in  Budapest. 
In  the  last  week  of  September  public  demonstrations  in  support  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  were  reported  from  Jugoslavia,7  and  even  the  Prime  Minister, 
Stojadinovic,  who  was  following  in  general  a  pro-Axis  policy,  gave  his 
approval  to  a  Rumanian  draft  of  a  joint  Rumanian-Jugoslav  demarche 
warning  the  Hungarian  Government  that  any  act  of  aggression  against 
Czechoslovakia  would  at  once  cause  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  to  carry 
out  their  obligations  under  the  Little  Entente  treaties.8  On  27  September 
also,  Comnen,  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister,  told  the  German  Minister 
in  Bucharest  that  ‘a  Hungarian  attack  on  Czechoslovakia  would  entail 
Rumanian  intervention’ — adding,  however,  ‘naturally,  only  an  unpro¬ 
voked  attack’.9  In  fact,  the  main  concern  of  both  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania 

1  Cf.  the  note  of  25  September  to  Poland  (pp.  57-58  above). 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  pp.  956-7.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  43. 

+  Ibid.  p.  44.  5  Ibid.  p.  51.  6  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  292-3,  294. 

7  Report  from  the  German  Minister  in  Belgrade,  24  September  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii,  p.  923).  Cf. 

ibid.  p.  975  and  Ripka:  Munich,  pp.  144-5. 

8  The  demarche  seems  not  to  have  been  made,  as  a  result  of  German  pressure.  See  below,  p.  423. 

9  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  p.  981. 
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was  to  prevent  a  situation  arising  in  which  Czechoslovakia  would  have  the 
right  to  expect  their  armed  assistance.  The  two  Governments  had  indi¬ 
cated  in  Rome  that  they  would  not  consider  that  the  casus  foederis  under  the 
Little  Entente  treaties  had  arisen  so  long  as  Hungary  merely  regained 
predominantly  Magyar  areas  by  negotiation,  without  resort  to  force,  but 
that  further  claims,  the  fulfilment  of  which  would  result  in  a  substantial 
increase  in  Hungary’s  strength,  might  cause  them  to  reconsider  their 
policy.1  Stojadinovic  had  even  made  an  offer  to  Kanya  that  he  would  at¬ 
tempt  mediation  in  Prague  with  a  view  to  the  return  to  Hungary  of  purely 
Magyar  areas  if  Hungary  would  make  a  satisfactory  declaration  regarding 
Jugoslav  security  and  would  state  what  areas  she  claimed,  but  at  the  same 
time  had  expressed  fears  that  Hungary  had  designs  on  areas  of  Slovakia 
and  Ruthenia  which  were  not  purely  Hungarian.2 

Italy,  one  of  whose  main  objects  was  to  use  the  crisis  over  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  in  order  to  strengthen  her  own  influence  in  South-Eastern  Europe, 
assured  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  that  she  was  trying  to  restrain  Hungary 
from  taking  action  that  would  embarrass  them.3  At  the  same  time  Italy 
could  not  afford  openly  to  run  counter  to  the  German  policy  of  trying  to 
stimulate  Hungary  into  greater  activity.  In  July,  the  Hungarian  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  had  been  advised  in  Rome  to  await 
Czechoslovak  provocation  before  taking  any  action  that  could  be  regarded 
as  aggressive4  (advice  which  was  open  to  a  sinister  interpretation,  since  it 
was  not  impossible  for  ‘provocation’  to  be  manufactured5).  In  September, 
the  Italian  Government  had  ‘pressed  strongly’  that  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  should  take  steps  to  make  it  known  that  they  would  not  tolerate 
discrimination  against  their  minority.6  By  this  time,  moreover,  Mussolini 

1  The  Rumanian  Minister  in  Rome  told  Ciano  on  23  September  that  Rumania  considered  it 
‘logical  and  natural’  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Czechoslovakia  should  be  restored  to  Hungary, 
but  that  her  attitude  would  have  to  be  reconsidered  if  Hungary  should  demand  areas  not  con¬ 
taining  Hungarian  population  (e.g.  Slovakia).  The  Rumanian  Minister  asked  Ciano  to  use  the 
Italian  Government’s  influence  in  Budapest  to  prevent  any  ‘impulsive  action’  which  might 
make  the  situation  difficult  for  Rumania  in  respect  of  the  Little  Entente  treaties.  (See  Galeazzo 
Ciano:  L’Europa  verso  la  catastrofe  (Milan,  Mondadori,  1948),  pp.  364-5;  Ciano’ s  Diplomatic  Papers, 
ed.  Malcolm  Muggeridge,  trans.  Stuart  Hood  (London,  Odhams  Press,  1948),  pp.  236-7.  [This 
work  and  the  English  translation  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  ‘Ciano:  Europa’  and  ‘Eng. 
version’.]  See  also  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  p.  936.)  As  for  Jugoslavia,  Ciano,  after  an  interview  with  the 
Jugoslav  Minister  in  Rome  on  24  September,  told  the  German  Ambassador  that  Stojadinovic 
had  not  changed  his  attitude  in  any  way  (ibid.  p.  954).  For  Stojadinovic’s  attitude  earlier  in  the 
year  see  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  292-3,  294.  See  also  below,  p.  420. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  p.  992;  cf.  ibid,  iv,  p.  10. 

3  Ciano  told  the  Jugoslav  Minister  on  24  September  that  ‘Italy  was  exerting  every  effort  in 
Budapest  to  urge  the  greatest  possible  restraint’  (ibid,  ii,  p.  954). 

4  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  294. 

5  Cf.  the  German  intention  that  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  should  be  ‘provoked’  by  a 
carefully  staged  incident,  such  as  the  murder  of  the  German  Minister  in  Prague  (ibid, 
p.  141). 

6  Statement  by  the  Hungarian  Minister  to  the  German  Ambassador  in  Rome,  23  September 
( D.Ger.F.P .  ii,  p.  894). 
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had  come  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  non-German  minorities  in 
Czechoslovakia,1  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Munich  Conference  there  seemed 
to  be  grounds  for  suspicion  that  the  Italian  Government  were  in  fact  en¬ 
couraging  the  Hungarians  not  to  restrict  themselves  to  purely  ethnic  claims. 
By  28  September  reports  had  reached  Bucharest  that  Hungary  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  demand  the  whole  of  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia,  and  the  British 
Minister  in  Bucharest  believed  that  the  inspiration  for  this  change  of 
policy  came  from  Poland  and  Italy  rather  than  from  Germany.2  That  such 
advice  was  coming  from  Italy  seems  improbable.  For  Ciano  recorded  in 
his  diary,  on  3  October: 

...  It  is  clear  that  the  Hungarians  have  designs  on  Slovakia.  An  error,  a  gross 
error,  and  I  personally  am  against  it.  There  would  be  reactions  from  Roumania, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Germany.  Besides,  the  Slovaks  don’t  want  it.  And  there  is  no 
point  in  wiping  out  one  injustice  in  order  to  commit  others. 

And  under  the  date  5  October  he  wrote  that  he  promised  the  Hungarian 
Minister  100  fighters,  with  their  pilots,  to  support  Hungary  should  she 
be  attacked  by  the  Czechs;  but  that  he  counselled  moderation  over 
Slovakia.3 

Whatever  the  advice  that  the  Italians  had  been  giving  in  Budapest 
before  the  Munich  Conference,  there  was  little  doubt  that  Poland  was 
instigating  Hungary  to  go  beyond  purely  ethnic  claims.  On  16  September 
at  Geneva  Comnen  received  a  visit  from  Lubienski,  the  director  of  Beck’s 
Cabinet,  who  spoke  of  the  imminent  end  of  Czechoslovakia  (T  seemed  to 
hear  the  megaphones  of  Goebbels’,  writes  Comnen).  Lubienski  went  on 
to  speak  of  the  ‘possibility  of  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Slovakia  to 
Hungary’.  Comnen  writes  that  he  was  outraged  by  such  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  Rumania’s  ally,  and  said  so  in  vigorous  terms.  He  told 
Lubienski  to  inform  Beck  that  Rumania  ‘would  never,  never  agree  to  the 
annexation  of  Slovakia  by  Hungary’.  That  afternoon  members  of  the 
Polish  delegation  were  talking  openly  of  the  necessity  of  restoring  Slovakia 
to  Hungary,  and  it  was  said  that  Komarnicki,  the  permanent  Polish 
delegate  at  Geneva,  had  said  at  a  luncheon  that  the  Slovaks  might  wel¬ 
come  autonomy  within  Hungary.  Such  a  policy,  wrote  Comnen,  would 


1  See  above,  p.  70,  note  2. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  45-46.  Henderson  later  reported  from  Berlin  that  the  German  General 
Staff  were  in  principle  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  common  Polish-Hungarian  frontier,  but 
Germany  was  not  inclined  openly  to  oppose  Polish  and  Hungarian  aspirations  (telegram  of 
7  October,  ibid.  p.  125).  On  28  September  Comnen  heard  from  the  Rumanian  Minister  in 
Berlin  that  Goring  had  told  the  Jugoslav  Minister  there  that  ‘Germany  did  not  at  all  desire  to 
see  Hungary  become  too  powerful,  and  still  less  was  she  disposed  to  help  Hungary  to  become  so’ 
(Comnen:  Preludi  del  grande  dramma,  pp.  138-9). 

3  Galeazzo  Ciano:  1937-1938  Diario  (Bologna,  Cappelli,  1948);  Ciano’ s  Diary,  1937-1938, 
trans.  with  notes  by  Andreas  Mayor  (London,  Methuen,  1952),  3  and  5  October  1938.  [This 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Ciano:  Diario  {1937-8).] 
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condemn  the  principle  of  nationality,  open  the  door  to  every  sort  of  revision¬ 
ism,  and  prepare  the  ruin  of  the  existing  European  order.1 

A  fortnight  later  the  Polish  Government  were  officially  pursuing  a  dif¬ 
ferent  policy.  On  28  September  the  Polish  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  assured  the  Rumanian  Minister,  who  had  made  representations  on 
the  matter,  that  Komarnicki  had  spoken  without  authority  and  that  ‘the 
Polish  Government  in  no  way  supported’  ‘the  Hungarian  claim  to  Slovakia 
and  Eastern  Ruthenia.’2  This  dementi  seemed  to  the  British  Ambassador  to 
indicate  a  change  of  policy,  for  he  wrote  that  the  Hungarian  Minister  was 
believed  ‘to  consider  that  [the]  Poles  have  led  him  on  and  then  let  him 
down’.3  The  Polish  Government,  after  the  Munich  Agreement,  supported 
the  independence  of  Slovakia,  publicizing  their  desire  through  the  Polish 
press.4  Beck  told  the  Rumanian  Minister  on  6  October  that  the  Slovaks 
would  declare  their  independence  that  day  and  that  ‘such  a  small  Slav 
State  would  have  to  maintain  [the]  closest  relations  with  her  northern 
neighbour’.5  Despite  the  Slovak  declaration  in  favour  of  autonomy  within 
Czechoslovakia,  the  British  Ambassador  believed,  on  7  October,  that  Beck 
was  still  working  for  a  nominally  independent  Slovakia  under  Polish  and 
Hungarian  influence.6  But  so  far  as  the  future  of  Ruthenia  was  concerned, 
the  solution  advocated  by  the  Polish  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  was 
autonomy  under  Hungarian  sovereignty.7  The  achievement  of  a  common 
Polish-Hungarian  frontier  by  this  means  was  an  objective  to  which  Beck 
seems  to  have  attached  even  greater  importance  than  he  did  to  the  re¬ 
covery  of  Teschen.  The  fomenting  of  discontent  among  the  Ukrainian 
population  of  Poland  was  a  danger  which  the  Polish  Government  had  good 
reason  to  fear,  and  this  ever-present  threat  would  be  greatly  increased  if 
Germany  were  to  establish  an  ascendancy  over  Ruthenia.  Beck’s  belief 
was,  apparently,  that  when  the  expected  absorption  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  by  one  means  or  another,  into  the  German  orbit  had  taken  place, 
German  penetration  into  the  Ukraine  could  be  blocked  if  Poland  and 
Hungary  linked  hands  behind  a  nominally  independent  Slovakia  which  was 
closely  associated  with  either  Poland  or  Hungary  or  both.8  Beck’s  inti'igues 

1  Comnen:  Preludi  del  grande  dramma,  pp.  97-99. 

2  Report  from  Kennard  in  Warsaw  to  the  Foreign  Office,  29  September  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii, 

p.  47.)  3  Ibid. 

4  Report  from  Kennard  to  the  Foreign  Office,  6  October  (ibid.  p.  1 1 1). 

5  Ibid.  p.  1 12. 

6  Report  from  Kennard  to  the  Foreign  Office,  7  October  (ibid.  p.  122).  Comnen  writes  that 

on  7  October  the  French  and  Rumanian  Ambassadors  at  Warsaw  were  assured  that  ‘Poland 
morally  supported  Hungarian  claims  only  in  as  far  as  they  did  not  impinge  on  Rumanian 
interests’.  Moreover  the  German  press,  evidently  under  inspiration,  was  by  then  expressing 
great  satisfaction  at  the  Slovaks’  decision  to  remain  within  a  Czechoslovak  state  (Comnen: 
Preludi  del  grande  dramma,  p.  240).  7  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  in. 

8  Kennard’s  despatch  of  14  October  (ibid.  p.  181).  The  view  that  an  independent  Slovakia 
under  Polish  or  Hungarian  influence  might  act  as  an  obstacle  to  a  German  advance  was  also 
held  by  Noel  (Kennard,  6  October,  ibid.  p.  no). 
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over  Ruthenia  added  an  extra  complication  to  the  problem  of  Czecho- 
slovak-Hungarian  relations  during  October.1 

As  we  have  seen,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Munich  Conference,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Government’s  pressure  upon  Czechoslovakia  had  not  been  severe. 
The  Government  in  Budapest  had  clearly  been  anxious  to  take  no  step 
that  would  be  likely  to  alienate  Western  sympathies,2  and  in  their  formal 
demarches  they  had  made  no  mention  of  any  desiderata  beyond  the  return 
of  the  predominantly  Hungarian  strip  of  territory  along  the  southern 
frontier  of  Czechoslovakia.  After  the  Munich  Conference  their  attitude 
stiffened,  though  they  still  refrained  (whether  from  virtue  or  from  neces¬ 
sity)  from  using  the  brutal  methods  by  which  Poland  acquired  Teschen. 
They  sent  Csaky  to  Munich  on  29  September  with  a  message  from  Horthy 
asking  Mussolini  not  to  forget  Hungary’s  interests,3  and  during  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  same  day  the  Hungarian  Minister  left  at  the  Foreign  Office  in 
London  a  note  which  not  only  stressed  the  importance  of  an  early  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  Hungarian  minority  in  Czechoslovakia,  but  also 
raised,  in  a  cautious  way,  the  question  of  the  future  of  Slovakia  and 
Ruthenia,  by  asking  for  Halifax’s  detailed  opinion  on  the  subject  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Slovaks  and  Ruthenes.4 

During  the  night  between  1  and  2  October  the  Hungarian  Legation  in 
Prague  received  a  Czechoslovak  note  suggesting  the  setting  up,  in  a  week  or 
ten  days’  time,  of  a  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  Commission  of  experts  to 
examine  the  problem  of  the  Hungarian  minority.5  This  crossed  with  a 
Hungarian  note,  which  Krofta  received  on  the  morning  of  2  October  and 
which  requested  an  early  initiation  of  negotiations.6 

On  3  October  the  British  Minister  in  Prague,  on  instructions  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  advised  Krofta  to  recognize,  in  correspondence  with  the 


1  See  also  below,  pp.  gi-g2.  During  October  the  Polish  attitude  on  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia 
was  the  subject  of  diplomatic  representations  which  had  no  more  effect  than  those  in  September 
on  the  subject  of  Teschen.  Early  in  October  the  Czechoslovak  Government  complained  to  France 
about  Polish  press  and  wireless  propaganda  which  was  stirring  up  disaffection  in  Slovakia  and 
Ruthenia.  France  suggested  a  joint  Anglo-French  demarche  in  Warsaw  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  97- 
g8),  but  Kennard  advised  against  this  on  the  ground  that  the  British  Government’s  influence  in 
Warsaw  was  likely  to  be  nullified  if  they  acted  jointly  with  the  French  Government,  whose  stock 
was  very  low  (ibid.  p.  no).  On  7  October,  the  French,  Rumanian,  and  Jugoslav  Ministers  all 
made  demarches  at  the  Polish  Foreign  Ministry.  They  were  assured  by  Arciszewski  that  Poland 
had  no  desire  for  territorial  acquisitions  south  of  the  Carpathians  except  for  possible  slight 
changes  in  the  Polish-Slovak  frontier  (see  pp.  65-66  above),  but  that  she  was  morally  in  sympathy 
with  Hungary’s  claims,  especially  in  Ruthenia.  The  Rumanian  Minister  was  reported  to  have 
been  especially  energetic  in  his  representations  and  to  have  hinted  that  Rumania  might  have  to 
reconsider  her  relations  with  Poland  if  Poland  continued  to  support  Hungarian  claims  (Kennard 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  8  October,  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  138). 

2  As  late  as  26  September,  Knox  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office  a  request  from  Kanya  that 
the  British  Government  should  let  him  know  as  soon  as  possible  after  1  October  in  what  form 
they  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  meet  Hungarian  wishes  (ibid.  pp.  37-38). 

3  See  Survey  for  ig38,  ii.  441.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  48-4g. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  76,  7g-8o.  6  Ibid.  p.  7g. 
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Hungarian  Government,  that  after  the  Munich  settlement  and  the  cession 
of  Teschen  and  Frystat  to  Poland  ‘some  cession  of  territory  on  the 
Hungarian  frontier’  might  ‘prove  unavoidable’.  Krofta  said  that  ‘it  was 
very  difficult  politically  and  even  constitutionally  to  promise  in  advance 
in  writing  to  cede  Czechoslovakian  territory’,  but  that  he  had  made  it 
clear  verbally  to  the  Hungarian  Minister  that  such  was  the  ‘definite 
and  early  intention’  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  and  he  thought 
that  the  Hungarian  Government  were  satisfied.1  On  the  same  day 
(3  October),  however,  another  Hungarian  note  was  presented  in  Prague 
asking  for  certain  measures  to  be  taken  without  delay  ‘in  order  to  create  a 
friendly  atmosphere  for  the  negotiations’.  These  measures  were  the  im¬ 
mediate  liberation  of  Hungarian  political  prisoners,  the  discharge  of 
Hungarian  soldiers  serving  in  the  Czechoslovak  army,  the  formation  of 
detachments  under  mixed  command  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
and  maintenance  of  local  order,  and  the  ‘symbolic  cession  of  two  or  three 
frontier  towns  to  be  occupied  by  Hungarian  troops’.2 

During  the  next  few  days  there  were  further  diplomatic  exchanges  in 
which  the  Czechoslovak  Government  tried  to  get  the  date  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Mixed  Commission  postponed  for  ‘technical  reasons’  while  the 
Hungarian  Government  urged  that  each  day’s  delay  meant  a  ‘serious  loss’ 
for  them.3  The  Czechoslovak  Government’s  wish  for  delay  was  partly 
explained  by  their  natural  anxiety  to  conclude,  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 
Germany,  the  negotiations  which  were  then  in  progress  with  the  Slovaks 
on  the  question  of  autonomy  before  they  had  to  meet  the  Hungarians.4 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  75,  81. 

2  Ibid.  p.  86.  The  translated  text  of  the  note  is  given  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  25. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  115,  124,  125.  On  3  October  the  Hungarian  Minister  in  London  asked 
the  Foreign  Office  to  use  its  influence  in  Prague  to  promote  the  success  of  the  negotiations  (ibid, 
pp.  1 13-14)  and  on  4  October  the  Czechoslovak  Minister  asked  that  British  influence  should  be 
used  in  Budapest  to  secure  them  a  few  days’  respite,  since  ‘preoccupation  with  the  German  and 
Polish  claims’  made  it  ‘technically  impossible’  for  Czechoslovakia  to  settle  accounts  with  Hungary 
immediately  (ibid.  pp.  1 1 5-16).  The  same  plea  had  been  made  by  Krofta  to  Newton  on  3  Octo¬ 
ber  (ibid.  p.  81) ;  and  by  the  Czechoslovak  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  to  Hencke,  German  charge 
d’affaires  in  Prague,  on  4  October  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  31).  On  5  October  another  Hungarian  note 
demanded  an  early  reply  to  the  note  of  3  October  and  a  speedy  settlement,  in  view  of  the  state 
of  excitement  on  both  sides  of  the  border  (ibid.  p.  36).  On  6  October  Newton  was  instructed  to 
urge  Krofta  to  initiate  conversations  without  delay  and  conclude  them  as  soon  as  possible 
( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  1 13-14),  and  simultaneously  Knox  in  Budapest  was  instructed  to  explain 
the  Czechoslovak  position  to  the  Hungarian  Government,  to  express  appreciation  of  the  manner 
in  which  that  Government  had  hitherto  put  forward  their  claims,  and  to  say  that  the  British 
Government  hoped  that  they  woidd  ‘in  future  refrain  from  making  demands  in  such  a  manner 
or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prejudice  the  prospects’  of  a  peaceful  agreement.  Knox  was  also  to 
communicate  the  text  of  Inskip’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  British  guarantee 
of  Czechoslovakia  (see  above,  p.  66,  n.  1 ,  and  below,  p.  205) .  The  French  Minister  was  instructed 
to  make  similar  representations  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  115-16).  Erdmannsdorff,  the  German 
Minister  in  Budapest,  reported  on  8  October  that  Kanya,  in  reply  to  Knox,  had  asked  whether 
the  British  were  similarly  lecturing  the  Germans  and  Poles  or  confined  themselves  to  threatening 
the  smaller  nations  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  50). 

4  See  below,  pp.  119-20.  Mackensen,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Rome,  saw  Chvalkovsky, 
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On  4  October  the  Czechoslovak  Government  was  reconstituted;  on  the 
5th  Benes  resigned  the  office  of  President;  on  the  6th  the  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  ended  in  agreement  on  the  general  form  of 
Slovak  autonomy  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  delegation  for  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Hungary  should  be  composed  of  Slovaks.1  The  agreement  was  in 
harmony  with  a  memorandum  submitted  on  7  October  to  Ribbentrop  by 
Woermann,  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry.  This  recommended  auto¬ 
nomy  within  a  federation  of  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  as  the  best  solution  for 
Slovakia  ‘for  the  present’,  though  the  creation  of  an  independent  Slovakia 
‘would  still  remain  open  for  the  future’.2 

Goring  appears  to  have  favoured  a  more  drastic  solution  for  the  problem 
of  Slovakia.  On  8  October  Durcansky,  a  Slovak  separatist  who  had  be¬ 
come  a  Slovak  Minister  on  the  previous  day,  went  to  Germany,  together 
with  Mach,  the  director  of  Slovak  propaganda,  and  Karmasin,  the  leader 
of  the  German  national  group  in  Slovakia  and  a  paid  agent  of  Germany, 
and  had  an  interview  with  Goring.  The  minutes3  of  that  interview  sketch 
a  proposed  German  policy.  They  include  the  following  jottings  on  Durcan- 
sky’s  statement  and  Goring’s  opinion: 

Slovaks  want  full  independence ,  with  very  close  political,  economic  and  military 

who  had  been  Czechoslovak  Minister  in  Rome,  before  the  latter  left  for  Prague  to  take  up  his 
duties  as  Foreign  Minister  (see  pp.  1 12-13  below).  Mackensen  had  said  that  Germany  ‘could  not 
contemplate  a  guarantee  of  the  new  state  structure,  unless  the  Slovak  question  were  completely 
settled.  The  Foreign  Minister  admitted  this  without  hesitation’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  38-39).  Before 
leaving  Rome  Chvalkovsky  also  called  on  the  British  Ambassador,  and  asked  his  personal  advice 
about  the  negotiations  with  Hungary.  Lord  Perth  advised  him  to  try  at  once  to  meet  the  claims 
to  predominantly  Hungarian  border  districts  ‘in  order  to  restrain  Hungary  from  making  unjusti¬ 
fied  and  inordinate  demands  which  she  might  do  if  negotiations  dragged  on’.  Chvalkovsky  said 
that  he  was  inclined  to  share  these  views  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  126-7). 

1  Ibid.  p.  1 14.  See  below,  p.  120. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  46-49.  Woermann’s  memorandum  went  on  to  consider  Carpatho-Ukraine, 
i.e.  Ruthenia,  and  to  recommend  its  autonomy  within  Czechoslovakia,  though  a  plebiscite  might 
later  be  used  for  the  creation  of  an  independent  Ruthenia  as  a  possible  ‘nucleus  for  a  greater 
Ukraine  in  the  future’.  The  memorandum  rejected  the  attribution  of  either  Slovakia  or  Ruthenia 
to  Hungary,  and  still  more  that  of  Slovakia  to  Poland.  The  German-speaking  groups  in  Slovakia 
and  Ruthenia  might  be  left  in  situ,  since  they  were  of  ‘value  as  a  nucleus  for  further  development 
in  the  east’. 

The  German  Foreign  Ministry  had  received,  on  6  October,  a  statement  of  military  policy 
from  the  Supreme  Command  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  recalled  that  on  5  October  the  Supreme 
Command  had  expressed  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  its  objections  ‘for  military  reasons’  to  a  com¬ 
mon  Hungarian-Polish  frontier,  and  added  that  it  was  a  German  ‘ military  interest’  that  Slovakia 
should  remain  within  Czechoslovakia  under  strong  German  influence  (ibid.  p.  40). 

3  I.M.T.Nuremberg,  iii.  148-9  (2801-PS);  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  82-83;  cf.  N.C.A. 
v.  442-3.  The  document,  which  consists  of  disjointed  notes  of  the  discussion  and  conclusions 
drawn,  is  undated.  But  the  interview  must  have  taken  place  after  Durcansky’s  appointment  as 
a  Minister  on  7  October  and  before  the  prohibition  of  the  Communist  Party  in  Slovakia  on 
9  October.  In  a  note  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  82,  it  is  surmised  that  this  interview  might  have  taken 
place  on  16  or  17  October.  But,  in  addition  to  the  considerations  just  mentioned,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  on  those  dates  Chvalkovsky  was  negotiating  for  a  visit  of  Durcansky  and  others 
to  Munich,  and  that  by  16  October  the  Slovak-Hungarian  negotiations  had  been  suspended. 
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ties  with  Germany.  Pressburg  as  capital.  Execution  of  plan  possible  only  if 
army  and  police  are  Slovak.  At  the  meeting  of  the  first  Slovak  Diet  proclama¬ 
tion  of  independent  Slovakia.  In  plebiscite ,  majority  would  be  for  separation 
from  Prague.  Jews  vote  for  Hungary.  .  .  .  Jewish  problem  will  be  solved  as  in 
Germany;  Communist  party  banned.  Germans  in  Slovakia  do  not  want  union 
with  Hungary  but  to  stay  in  Slovakia.  ...  A  German  Minister  is  promised. 
Present  negotiations  with  Hungary  are  being  conducted  by  Slovaks.  .  .  .  The 
Field  Marshal  is  of  the  opinion  that  efforts  of  the  Slovaks  for  independence 
should  be  suitably  supported.  A  Czech  State  minus  Slovakia  is  even  more  com¬ 
pletely  at  our  mercy.  Air  base  in  Slovakia  for  air  force  for  operation  against  the 
east  very  important. 

But  Goring’ s  proposed  policy  of  support  for  an  independent  Slovakia  did 
not  prevail,  as  yet.  For  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  8  October,  the  German 
Foreign  Ministry  was  informed  that  Hitler  had  made  several  decisions. 
The  Zilina  resolutions1  were  to  be  supported,  i.e.  Slovakia  would  be 
autonomous  within  Czechoslovakia.  Bratislava  did  ‘not  belong  to  Ger¬ 
many’  and  was  to  have  ‘self-determination’  and  so  be  left  to  Slovakia. 
Ruthenia  was  also  to  be  autonomous,  as  ‘a  temporary  solution  until  the 
final  separation’.  Hungary  was  incapable  of  solving  the  Ruthene  problem. 
The  German-speaking  groups  should  be  left  where  they  were.2  On 
10  October  Weizsacker  sent  to  the  German  missions  abroad  a  statement 
of  policy  based  on  these  decisions.3  Germany’s  attitude  would  be  ‘based  on 
the  expectation  of  friendly  relations  with  Prague’.  Hungary’s  demand 
for  the  strip  of  Magyar-inhabited  territory  would  be  supported.  So 
would  the  Slovak  resolutions  taken  at  Zilina  on  6  October.  The  question 
of  Ruthenia  would  be  left  open,  except  that  ‘Germany  did  not  favour  a 
common  Polish-Hungarian  frontier’. 

(c)  The  Komarno  Conference,  9-13  October  19384 

As  soon  as  the  Czechs  had  achieved  agreement  with  the  Slovaks  they 
promised  the  Hungarians  that  negotiations  should  begin  on  Sunday, 
9  October,  at  Komarno.5 

The  Hungarian  delegation  to  the  Conference,  led  by  Kanya  and  Count 
Paul  Teleki,  the  Minister  for  Education,  arrived  armed  with  statistics  and 
maps.  Their  procedure  was  to  ask  for  the  same  terms  as  had  been  given  to 
Germany  at  Munich,  i.e.  an  ethnic  frontier  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of 
1910,  and  plebiscites  in  the  remainder  of  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia.  They 
believed  that  the  Slovaks  might,  and  the  Ruthenes  certainly  would,  vote 
for  a  return  to  Hungary. 

1  Resolutions  voted  by  a  Slovak  assembly  at  Zilina  on  6  October,  establishing  an  autonomous 
Slovak  Government.  See  below,  p.  120. 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  49.  3  Ibid.  p.  52.  See  also  below,  p.  231. 

4  In  the  sub-sections  v  ( c )  to  (/)  the  Hungarian  equivalents  of  Czech  place-names  are 
given,  instead  of  the  German,  at  the  first  time  of  mention.  5  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  125. 
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The  Czechoslovak  delegation  consisted  of  Slovaks,  led  by  Tiso,  and 
accompanied  by  a  Ruthene  representative,  Parkanyi,  then  the  Minister  for 
Ruthenia.1  They  arrived  unprepared,  without  information  on  earlier 
negotiations  and  with  little  material.  In  their  fluster  and  alarm,  they  could 
only  show  a  stubborn  determination  to  make  the  smallest  possible  conces¬ 
sions. 

The  Hungarians’  demand  was  for  the  cession  of  an  area  of  14,150  square 
kilometres  which  by  the  1910  census  had  contained  1,090,000  inhabitants, 
mainly  Magyars  and  Magyarized  Jews.  Any  modifications  in  the  elements 
of  this  population  which  had  occurred  since  the  cession  of  the  territory  to 
Czechoslovakia  in  1920  they  maintained  to  have  been  artificial.  The  line 
which  they  demanded  would  have  restored  to  Hungary  the  formerly 
Magyar-inhabited  towns  of  Nitra  (Nyitra),  Kosice  (Kassa),  Uzhorod 
(Ungvar)  and  Mukacevo  (Munkacs).2  Beyond  that  line  they  asked  for 
plebiscites  throughout  the  rest  of  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia. 

For  two  days  little  progress  was  made.  An  amnesty  for  Hungarian,  as 
well  as  German  and  Polish,  political  prisoners  had  already  been  issued  on 
8  October.  On  9  October  the  Slovaks  agreed  to  a  token  occupation  by 
Hungarian  forces  of  two  frontier  points — the  small  town  of  Sahy  (Ipolysag) 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  the  Danube,  and  in  eastern  Slovakia  the  rail¬ 
way  station  of  Nove  Mesto  (Satoralja  Ujhely),  which  lay  north  of  the  1920 
frontier  and  so  was  separated  from  the  town  of  that  name.3  On  1 1  October 
a  pause  ensued  while  both  delegations  consulted  their  Governments.4 

On  12  October  a  provisional  Government  of  sorts  for  autonomous 
Ruthenia  was  installed  at  Uzhorod;5  and  one  of  its  members,  Bacinsky,6 
was  appointed  to  represent  Ruthenia  at  Komarno.  With  this  slight  re¬ 
inforcement  the  Slovak-Ruthene  delegates  on  behalf  of  Czechoslovakia 
resumed  the  negotiations  on  1 3  October.  They  began  by  offering  autonomy 
for  the  Hungarian  minority  within  Czechoslovakia.  This  was  rejected  at 
once  by  Kanya,  who  said  that  he  had  come  to  negotiate,  not  to  joke.  The 
Slovak-Ruthene  delegation  then  offered  the  cession  of  the  Velky  Ostrov 
2itny  (the  Csallokoz  or  Great  Schiitt,  the  island  surrounded  by  arms  of 
the  Danube  between  Bratislava  and  Komarno),  an  area  of  1,840  square 
kilometres  with  105,000  inhabitants,  almost  all  Magyars.  As  this  was 

1  See  below,  pp.  112,  126. 

2  As  well  as  Bratislava  (Pozsony),  in  which,  as  the  Hungarian  statesmen  later  admitted,  no 
nationality  had  been  in  an  absolute  majority  in  1910.  For  the  Hungarian  demands,  as  reported 
to  Newton  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Prague,  see  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  152.  The  proposals  regarding 
Ruthenia  were  described  to  Newton  as  ‘enigmatical’. 

3  Krno,  the  Political  Director  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Prague,  had  told  Newton  on  8  Octo¬ 
ber  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  allow  Hungary  to  occupy  Nove  Mesto  (ibid.  p.  141). 

4  On  1 1  October  Kanya  addressed  a  note  to  the  Czechoslovak  delegation  protesting  against 
the  Czechoslovak  attitude  and  against  any  delay  in  the  negotiations  (ibid.  p.  155). 

5  See  below,  p.  126. 

6  Bacinsky  was  a  member  of  the  ‘Ukrainian  national  council’  (see  p.  125  below). 
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promptly  rejected,  the  offer  was  raised  to  an  area  of  5,400  square  kilo¬ 
metres  with  a  population  of  350,000  (according  to  the  Czech  estimates  the 
population  had  risen  to  about  400,000,  of  whom  about  330,000  were 
Magyars).1  Teleki,  rejecting  these  proposals,  which  he  declared  were 
based  on  economic,  not  ethnic,  considerations,  said  that  the  experience  of 
the  past  twenty  years  showed  that  only  a  settlement  on  ethnic  lines  would 
prove  lasting,  while  ways  and  means  could  always  be  found,  if  there  were 
goodwill,  to  solve  problems  of  trade  and  traffic. 

As  the  respective  proposals  were  too  widely  divergent  to  hold  out  hope 
of  agreement,  the  Hungarian  delegation,  on  the  evening  of  13  October, 
declared  that  they  considered  the  conference  closed  and  that  they  would 
apply  to  the  Four  Powers  signatory  of  the  Munich  Agreement  for  the 
earliest  possible  settlement.2 

That  same  evening  Kanya  stated  to  the  press  that  Czechoslovakia, 
though  she  had  made  a  beginning  with  demobilization,  had  concentrated 
her  forces  along  the  Hungarian  frontier.3  The  Slovak  Government,  for 
their  part,  made  a  bellicose  declaration  over  the  Bratislava  radio  which 
included  the  phrases :  ‘The  Hungarians  believe  that  we  have  disbanded  our 
army.  They  are  sorely  mistaken.  Our  army  stands,  fully  ready,  with  tanks 
and  aircraft.’  In  reply  the  Hungarian  Government  decided,  early  on  14 
October,  to  call  up  five  classes  of  reservists,  in  addition  to  the  four  already 
embodied,  but  not  to  announce  the  measure  till  the  attitude  of  Germany 
and  Italy  was  known.4  During  the  ten  days  that  followed  the  rupture  of 
the  negotiations  at  Komarno  considerable  tension  prevailed  along  the 
frontier  and  minor  clashes  occurred.5 

(d)  Diplomatic  Moves  after  the  Breakdown  of  the 
Komarno  Conference 

The  story  of  the  diplomatic  moves  during  these  ten  days  is  complex. 
On  14  October  the  Hungarian  Government  sent  Daranyi  (Imredy’s  pre- 

1  See  Ripka :  Munich,  p.  498.  Cf.  the  account  of  the  counter-proposals  given  by  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Foreign  Ministry  to  the  British  Minister.  Newton’s  informant  said  that  the  Czechoslovak 
proposals  had  been  based  on  the  1930  census  figures  ‘tempered  where  necessary  by  strategic, 
economic  and  transit  considerations  worked  out  on  a  reciprocal  basis’.  Under  them,  Hungary 
would  receive  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  territory  of  Slovakia,  and  400,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
320,000  were  Hungarians,  44,000  Slovaks  and  the  rest  Germans  and  others  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii, 
p.  1 71).  The  Hungarian  estimate  of  the  population  concerned  was  350,000,  almost  all  Magyars. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  1 71,  173.  See  ibid.  p.  184  for  an  account  of  the  Czechoslovak  case  at  Komarno 
and  of  the  Hungarian  attitude  as  it  appeared  to  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Ministry.  This  was 
given  to  Newton  on  15  October  by  Krno. 

3  In  a  speech  on  12  November  Kanya  said  that  Czechoslovakia  had  discharged  only  Germans 
and  Magyars  from  her  army  and  had  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-two  classes  of  Slovaks  called  up 
still  under  arms. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  67-68.  The  call-up  was  published  on  the  next  day,  15  October. 

5  Knox  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office  from  Budapest  on  19  October  that  there  was  little 
doubt  that  Hungarian  bands  were  active  in  Ruthenia  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  194). 
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decessor  as  Premier),  who  was  considered  more  acceptable  to  Hitler  than 
either  Imredy  or  Kanya,  by  aeroplane  to  press  Hungary’s  demand  for  a 
four-Power  settlement  upon  the  Fiihrer.1  At  the  same  time  Csaky  flew  to 
Rome;  and,  in  the  words  of  Imredy’s  speech  on  24  October,  ‘steps  were 
also  taken  in  Warsaw  to  secure  support  for  the  Hungarian  cause’.2  An 
appeal  was  also  made  to  France.  The  Hungarian  press  of  15  October 
printed  a  Havas  message  from  Paris,  which  stated  that 

M.  Bonnet,  the  Foreign  Minister,  received  in  succession  the  Hungarian  and 
Czechoslovak  Ministers.  The  representative  of  the  Hungarian  Government 
informed  him  of  the  reason  for  the  rupture  of  the  Komarno  negotiations,  and 
told  him  that  Hungary,  in  accordance  with  the  Munich  Agreement,  requested 
a  decision  from  the  Four  Powers. 

It  is  not  known  what  answer  the  French  Government  made  to  the 
Hungarian  request.  No  similar  demarche  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
London:3  possibly  the  Hungarian  representative  was  unable  to  secure  an 
interview  for  this  purpose  before  his  instructions  were  revised. 

In  Rome,  Csaky  asked  for  Italian  support  of  Hungary’s  partial  mobiliza¬ 
tion  (in  view  of  the  Czechoslovak  troops  concentrated  on  the  frontier)  and 
of  a  four-Power  conference  in  order  to  overcome  Germany’s  champion¬ 
ship  of  Czechoslovakia,  now  virtually  a  German  protectorate  which  Berlin 
intended  to  use  to  increase  her  pressure  on  Rumania  and  Hungary.4  The 
Italian  response  was  immediate.  Ciano  took  Csaky  to  see  Mussolini,  who 
approved  the  Hungarian  decisions  and  agreed  to  a  conference  of  the  four 

1  Early  on  the  morning  of  13  October  Imredy  had  asked  Erdmannsdorff  to  arrange  for  the 

reception  of  Daranyi,  whose  mission  would  include  the  clearing  away  of  certain  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  e.g.  that  the  formation  of  a  Hungarian-Polish  common  frontier,  to  which  the  German  press 
was  objecting,  could  be  interpreted  as  directed  against  Germany;  whereas  it  could  only  be  used 
against  Bolshevism  in  the  east.  Daranyi  would  not  raise  the  question  of  the  Petrzalka  (Engerau) 
bridge-head  opposite  Bratislava,  which  the  Germans  had  occupied  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  66-67). 
For  the  position  at  Petrzalka  see  p.  221,  note  5  below.  2  Pester  Lloyd,  25  October  1938. 

3  The  first  communication  from  the  Hungarian  Government  to  the  British  Government  after 
the  breakdown  of  the  Komarno  Conference  seems  to  have  been  a  note  of  1 7  October  recapitulat¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  negotiations  from  the  Hungarian  point  of  view.  This  made  no  mention  of 
an  appeal  to  the  four  Powers,  and  Halifax  wrote  to  Kennard  that  he  had  told  the  Polish  Ambassa¬ 
dor  that  the  Government  ‘had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  possibility’  before  they 
received  information  that  the  negotiations  were  being  resumed  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  189).  On 
15  October,  however,  the  Foreign  Office  had  asked  Henderson,  in  view  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
Komarno  negotiations,  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  German  Government  on  the  problem  of  the 
Hungarian  claims  against  Czechoslovakia,  since  it  was  desirable  for  the  four  Powers,  who  were 
responsible  under  the  Munich  Agreement  for  assisting  in  arriving  at  a  settlement,  ‘to  be  agreed 
on  [the]  objective  to  be  aimed  at’  (ibid.  p.  186).  Henderson  accordingly  asked  Weizsacker  for 
the  German  Government’s  views.  Weizsacker  declared  that  Germany’s  ‘policy  was  guided 
solely  by  [the]  right  of  self-determination  in  both  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia’,  and  professed  to 
regard  the  question  of  the  attainment  of  a  common  Polish-Hungarian  frontier  by  means  of 
Ruthenia  as  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Germany.  Weizsacker  also  told  Henderson  that  he  was 
‘opposed  to  any  meeting  of  [a]  four-Power  Conference  so  long  as  direct  negotiations  between 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  had  still  [a]  chance  of  leading  to  agreement’  (ibid.  pp.  186-7). 

4  Ciano:  Diario  {1937-8),  14  October  1938. 
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Powers  within  three  or  four  days  at  either  Venice  or  Brioni.  He  suggested 
that  it  should  consist  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  four  Powers.  These 
proposals,  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Germans,  were  forth¬ 
with  communicated  on  14  October  by  Ciano  to  London  and  Paris  as  well 
as  to  Berlin.  An  hour  later  Attolico  telephoned  to  say  that  Ribbentrop 
did  not  approve  of  the  suggestion  for  a  conference,  strongly  advised  that  it 
should  be  dropped,  and  said  that  he  would  communicate  his  own  ideas 
on  the  matter.  That  night  Ribbentrop  rang  up  to  insist  that  Ciano’s 
proposal  must  be  dropped.  The  Western  Powers  would  put  up  resistance. 
It  was  better  ‘to  act  behind  the  scenes’.  Moreover,  Csaky  called  again  to 
say  that  Hungary  was  now  prepared  to  return  to  direct  negotiations.  It 
was  exasperating  for  the  Italians.  They  were  made  to  look  fools.1  But 
there  was  nothing  for  it;  telegrams  had  to  go  out  quickly  cancelling  the 
previous  instruction.2 

Ciano’s  abrupt  renunciation  of  his  proposed  conference  was  dictated  by 
developments  at  Munich.  There,  on  14  October,  not  only  the  Hungarian 
emissary  Daranyi  but  also  the  new  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Minister  had 
interviews  with  Hitler.  Chvalkovsky’s  interview  came  first.  According  to 
the  German  account,  he  began  by  assuring  Hitler  that  there  was  to  be  a 
complete  volte-face  in  Czechoslovak  policy.3  Hitler  gave  him  a  lecture  on 
Czechoslovakia’s  past  follies  and  the  bright  future  which  she  might  earn 
within  the  German  sphere.  He  then  advised  Chvalkovsky  to  reach  a  quick 
settlement  with  Hungary  rather  than  submit  the  matter  to  the  four  Munich 
Powers.  Ethnic  considerations  must  be  decisive.  Hungary  should  receive 
the  areas  with  Hungarian  majorities,  and  plebiscites  must  be  arranged  in 
doubtful  areas.  The  British  Legion  might  be  used  to  supervise  such  plebi¬ 
scites.  Czechoslovakia  must  use  no  strategic  arguments;  for  her  security 
depended  not  on  herself,  but  on  the  Reich.  Chvalkovsky  said  that  the 
negotiations  with  Hungary  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Slovak  Government, 
over  whom  Prague  had  little  control;  and  that  he  could  not  answer  a 
question  of  Hitler’s  about  the  probable  results  of  a  plebiscite  in  disputed 
areas,  because  no  ethnic  group  had  an  absolute  majority  in  several  towns, 
for  instance  in  Bratislava  which  the  Hungarians  had  been  claiming.  Hitler 
once  more  insisted  that  Czechoslovakia  must  reach  direct  agreement  with 
Hungary  and  that  the  Government  in  Prague  had  the  last  word  in  Czecho- 

1  Ciano:  Diario  {1937-8),  14  October  1938. 

2  Mario  Donosti,  pseud.:  Mussolini  e  VEuropa  (Rome,  Edizioni  Leonardo,  1945),  p.  135;  cf. 
also  Perth’s  telegram  sent  at  8.15  p.m.  on  14  October  to  the  Foreign  Office  {D.Brit.F.P.  iii, 
p.  174,  no.  203),  and  his  subsequent  telegram  sent  at  1 1.30  p.m.  that  night  (ibid.  p.  175,  no.  204). 
In  the  second  telegram  he  said  that  Ciano  had  told  him  that  the  Hungarians  had  dropped  their 
request  for  a  four-Power  conference,  since  they  had  learned  that  direct  negotiations  could  be 
resumed.  Ciano  had  earlier  given  Perth  to  understand  that  the  four-Power  conference  was  an 
Italian  proposal  and  had  not  mentioned  a  Hungarian  request.  In  his  earlier  telegram,  Perth 
had  himself  expressed  the  belief  that  such  a  conference  would  help  towards  a  European  detente. 

3  See  below,  p.  1 17. 
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Slovak  foreign  policy.  Arguments  and  counter-arguments  before  the  four 
Powers  were  out  of  the  question.1 

Hitler  then  saw  Daranyi,  who  stated  Hungary’s  demands  as  the  un¬ 
conditional  cession  of  the  Magyar-inhabited  areas  and  self-determination 
for  the  Slovaks  and  Ruthenes.  He  submitted  a  map  showing  the  frontier 
unconditionally  claimed  by  Hungary,  marked  in  blue.  The  German 
account2  states  that  Hitler  asked  what  Hungary  proposed  to  do  now  that 
the  negotiations  had  broken  down.  Daranyi  said  that  Hungary  was 
mobilizing,  in  reply  to  the  bluster  of  the  Bratislava  radio,  and  asked  for 
German  support.  Hitler  then  said  that  he  had  twice  urged  the  Hungarians, 
at  Kiel  on  23  August  and  at  Berchtesgaden  on  20  September,  to  take  action 
against  Czechoslovakia  at  the  same  time  as  himself.  Poland  had  under¬ 
stood  and  acted  and  got  what  she  wanted.  Hungary  had  havered  and  done 
nothing.  If  she  fought  now,  she  would  do  so  alone,  with  doubtful  prospects. 
As  for  restarting  the  Munich  Conference,  it  would  produce  a  futile  stale¬ 
mate  of  two  Powers  against  two.  He  told  Daranyi  to  return  to  direct 
negotiations  and  make  the  demands  mentioned.  Ribbentrop  intervened, 
warning  Daranyi  that  a  plebiscite  in  the  whole  of  the  Slav  area  was  a  very 
dubious  expedient.  Hitler  agreed,  saying  that  Slovaks  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  had  been  pestering  Germany  with  protests  against  reunion  to 
Hungary,  and  that  the  Slovaks  would  never  give  up  Bratislava.  A  cautious 
reference  by  Daranyi  to  the  question  of  Ruthenia  and  the  common  Polish- 
Hungarian  frontier  drew  from  Hitler  the  remark  that  ‘these  were  matters  of 
complete  indifference  to  him’.3  Hitler  then  instructed  Ribbentrop  to  find 
out  the  Czechs’  maximum  concessions  and  the  Hungarians’  minimum 
demands. 

Daranyi  then  tried  to  lighten  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  the  interview 
by  suggesting  that  Hungary  might  join  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact.  In  reply 
to  a  question  from  Hitler,  he  said  that  Hungary  might  also  withdraw  from 
the  League  of  Nations.  He  brought  up  the  question  of  an  economic  agree¬ 
ment  with  Germany  on  a  ten-years’  basis,  to  which  Hitler  agreed.4  But 
when  Daranyi  again  asked  for  German  support  of  Hungary’s  mobilization, 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  69-72.  According  to  Newton’s  report  of  17  October,  on  information 
given  him  by  Chvalkovsky  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  187-8),  Hitler  said  that  Czechoslovakia’s  offer  at 
Komarno  had  been  ‘ridiculously  inadequate’ ;  that  if  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the  four  Munich 
Powers  ‘Germany  and  Italy  would  insist  on  something  very  different’;  and  that  ‘if  Great  Britain 
and  France  had  any  other  terms  in  mind  they  would  only  end  by  advising  [the]  Czechoslovak 
Government  to  accept’  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  Axis  Powers.  Chvalkovsky  also  told  Newton 
that  he  had  discussed  the  Hungarian  claims  with  Ribbentrop,  and  got  the  impression  that 
Germany  would  not  support  some  of  the  more  far-reaching  demands  (ibid.). 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  73-77. 

3  Ibid.  p.  75.  Daranyi  is  recorded  as  having  ‘mentioned  various  press  reports  dealing 
with  Hungarian-Polish  politics,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  formation  of  a  bloc  and  the 
like’. 

4  According  to  Mr.  Macartney’s  information,  it  was  Hitler  who  proposed  a  ten-years’  contract. 
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Hitler  merely  replied  that  he  expected  nothing  from  it  ‘unless  the  Hun¬ 
garians  were  really  resolved  to  fight’. 

Daranyi’s  interview  with  Hitler  ended  at  4.15  p.m.  There  followed  a 
pause  while  Daranyi  consulted  Budapest  by  telephone.  Soon  after  6  p.m. 
he  was  with  Ribbentrop  and  stated  that  the  Hungarian  Premier,  Imredy, 
had  instructed  him  that  Hungary  demanded  the  cession  of  territory  up  to 
the  ethnic  line  of  1910,  with  a  few  modifications  of  the  blue  line.  The 
question  of  Bratislava  was  left  open;  a  plebiscite  was  proposed  for  the  large 
Slovak-inhabited  rural  area  south  of  Nitra,  and  ‘for  disputed  points  on  the 
frontier’;  but  Hungary  maintained  her  claim  to  the  thinly-inhabited 
Slovak  area  west  of  Kosice  along  with  that  Magyar-inhabited  town.1  On 
that  basis  Hungary  would  accept  German  mediation  and  drop  the  appeal 
to  the  four  Munich  Powers. 

Ribbentrop  then  saw  Chvalkovsky  and  told  him  that  Czechoslovakia 
must  make  reasonable  proposals  based  on  ethnic,  not  on  strategic  or 
economic,  considerations.  He  then  gave  Chvalkovsky  a  map  with,  sketched 
on  it,  what  he  suggested  as  a  reasonable  line  for  immediate  cession  of 
territory.  This  ‘Ribbentrop’  line  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  finally 
submitted  by  Daranyi  just  before,  except  that  Kosice  was  left  in  doubt  and 
that  Uzhorod  and  Mukacevo  were  left  on  the  Ruthene  side  of  the  line. 
If  Czechoslovakia  did  not  accept  these  minimum  Hungarian  demands, 
Germany  would  certainly  not  guarantee  Czechoslovakia’s  frontier.  In 
view  of  Hungary’s  partial  mobilization,  Czechoslovakia  had  better  resume 
direct  negotiations  quickly.  Chvalkovsky  put  up  some  resistance,  arguing 
that  the  Magyar  minority  to  be  left  in  Czechoslovakia  ought  to  equal  in 
number  the  existing  Slovak  minority  (whose  size  he  greatly  exaggerated) 
in  Hungary.  However,  he  expressed  his  desire  to  satisfy  the  Hungarian 
demands,  since  Czechoslovakia  attached  great  importance  to  the  German 
guarantee;  though  he  said  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  Slovaks 
come  to  terms.2 

Four  days  later,  on  18  October,  Hitler  boasted  to  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  that  he  ‘had  brought  about  the  failure  of  the  appeal  which  Hungary 
had  intended  to  make  to  the  four  Munich  Powers’.  He  told  Fran$ois- 
Poncet  that  he  ‘preferred  to  exercise  pressure  on  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Czechs  and  to  persuade  them  to  take  up  the  interrupted  negotiations,  with 
less  intransigence  on  both  sides’,  and  he  added  that  Mussolini  had  helped 
him  in  this.3 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  77.  The  record  of  the  interview  was  written  by  Erdmannsdorff. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  77-78  (Erdmannsdorff s  record).  Erdmannsdorff  was  present  at  Ribbentrop’s 
interview  with  Chvalkovsky 

3  France,  Ministere  des  Affaires  fitrangeres :  Le  Livre  jaune  franfais.  Documents  diplomatiques 
1 93ft-! 939  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Livre  jaune  franfais']  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1939), 
no.  18.  Hitler’s  remarks  to  Fran5ois-Poncet  on  this  occasion  give  the  lie  to  his  subsequent  state¬ 
ment,  in  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  28  April  1939,  that  ‘the  negotiations  between  Hungary 
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Neither  France  nor  Great  Britain  appears  to  have  raised  any  objection 
to  the  strangling  at  birth  of  the  Hungarian  proposal  to  refer  the  dispute  to 
settlement  by  the  four  Powers,  in  accordance  with  the  Munich  Agree¬ 
ment.1  The  only  state  which  appears  to  have  taken  action  against  the 
resumption  of  direct  negotiations  was  Poland.2  Beck’s  alternative  was  that 
the  common  Polish-Hungarian  frontier  should  be  achieved  by  a  sudden 
coup.  The  Poles  and  Hungarians  had  been  in  contact  for  some  weeks 
over  the  questions  of  the  future  of  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia,  and,  according 
to  Beck’s  account,3  the  Hungarians  had  been  very  difficult  to  deal  with — 
vacillating  between  a  mood  of  defeatism  in  which  they  expected  the  im¬ 
mediate  outbreak  of  a  general  war  and  a  mood  of  exaltation  in  which  they 
proposed  ‘the  most  fantastic  plans’  for  direct  action.  By  19  October, 
Beck  had  conceived  (or  had  accepted  a  Hungarian  suggestion  that  he 
should  take  the  initiative  in  proposing)4  the  idea  that  Poland  and  Rumania 
should  jointly  support  Hungary’s  claim  to  Ruthenia,  and  that  Rumania, 
in  return,  should  receive  the  easternmost  tip  of  the  province  (in  which 
there  was  a  Rumanian  minority)  up  to  and  including  the  railway  between 
Jablonica  (Jablancz)  and  Maramarosz  Sziget,5  which  would  provide  an 
additional  line  of  communication  between  Poland  and  Rumania  via  the 
upper  Tisza  valley.  Beck  himself  hurried  off  to  Rumania  on  19  October 
to  persuade  King  Carol  and  the  Foreign  Minister,  Comnen,  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  that  course.  He  also  sent  Lubienski,  his  Chef  de  Cabinet,  to 
Budapest  on  the  same  day,  but,  though  there  were  doubtless  those  in 
Budapest  who  favoured  a  coup  in  Ruthenia,  the  Polish  envoy  found  both 


and  Czechoslovakia  had  scarcely  begun,  when  both  the  Czechoslovak  and  the  Hungarian  nego¬ 
tiators  requested  Germany  and  Italy  ...  to  act  as  arbitrators  in  defining  the  new  frontiers 
between  Slovakia,  the  Carpatho-Ukraine  and  Hungary.  The  countries  concerned  made  no  use 
themselves  of  the  possibility  of  appealing  to  the  four  Powers;  on  the  contrary  they  expressly 
renounced  this  possibility,  that  is,  they  declined  it’  ( The  Speeches  of  Adolf  Hitler,  April  1922- 
August  1939,  trans.  and  ed.  N.  H.  Baynes  [referred  to  hereafter  as  ‘Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes)’] 
(London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1942),  ii.  1618). 

1  Fran£ois-Poncet,  in  reporting  his  conversation  with  Hitler  to  his  Government,  does  not 
mention  that  he  made  any  protest.  Halifax  was  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  direct  negotiations 
( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  189)  and  in  a  speech  at  Edinburgh  on  24  October  referred  to  the  resumption 
of  the  negotiations  in  terms  of  approval :  ‘The  Hungarian  Government  are  now  in  negotiation 
with  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  we  hope  that  they  may  reach  an  equitable  solution, 
which  will  remove  or  lessen  racial  grievances.  We  recognize  that  Hungary  has  had  legitimate 
claims,  and  we  trust  that  means  may  be  found  to  meet  them’  ( The  Times,  25  October  1938). 

2  On  17  October  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  London  called  on  Halifax  at  the  Foreign  Office 
to  ask  for  information  as  to  the  ‘broad  position  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  felt  disposed  to 
adopt’  towards  the  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  dispute  and  ‘what  were  the  prospects  of  a  meeting 
of  the  four  Powers’.  Halifax  said  that  the  British  Government  would  ‘at  any  stage  be  willing, 
if  they  could,  to  assist  in  the  discovery  of  a  reasonable  solution’,  and  hoped  that  the  Polish 
Government  ‘would  lend  their  influence  in  the  same  direction’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  189). 

3  Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  p.  169.  Beck’s  version  was  that  the  Hungarians  had  suggested  that 
Poland  should  occupy  both  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia  and  then  hand  them  over  to  Hungary. 

4  Beck  told  King  Carol  that  it  was  a  Hungarian  suggestion  (ibid.). 

5  Ibid. 
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Imredy  and  Kanya  opposed  to  such  action.  They  both  objected  that  such 
a  move  would  ruin  Hungary’s  credit  with  the  Western  Powers  and  that 
their  desire  was  for  a  settlement  which  should  have  the  approval  of  all  the 
four  Munich  Powers.  Csaky  objected  for  the  opposite  reason,  that  such 
action  would  be  disloyal  to  Germany.  Finally  the  Hungarians  agreed  to 
march  into  Ruthenia,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  Poles  would  mobilize 
four  army  corps  to  protect  Hungary  from  Germany.  Thereupon  the  idea 
was  dropped. 

Meanwhile  Beck  was  no  more  successful  in  Rumania.  The  Rumanian 
Government  were  unwilling  to  give  any  grounds  for  an  accusation  that 
they  were  disloyal  to  their  former  partner  in  the  Little  Entente  or  to  discuss 
any  territorial  deal  which  would  open  the  doors  to  revisionism  and  en¬ 
courage  Hungarian  irredentists  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  Transylvania.1 
On  19  October  Beck  had  interviews  at  Galatz  with  King  Carol  and 
Comnen,  and  was  told  that,  while  Rumania  desired  an  understanding 
with  Hungary,  her  recent  experiences  did  not  encourage  her  to  agree  to  an 
arrangement  which  would  lengthen  the  Hungarian-Rumanian  frontier  by 
more  than  100  miles.  After  signing  the  Bled  Agreement,2  Hungary  had 
resumed  her  propaganda  for  the  restoration  of  the  ‘Kingdom  of  St. 
Stephen’,  and  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  this  propaganda  since 
the  Munich  Conference.  Anti-Rumanian  leaflets  had  been  distributed  in 
Transylvania,  some  of  them  being  scattered  by  Hungarian  aircraft  making 
night  flights.  Public  opinion  in  Transylvania  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
return  to  Hungary  of  Slovakia  or  Ruthenia,  and  the  Rumanian  Govern¬ 
ment  must  pay  heed  to  this  feeling.  As  for  the  Rumanian  minority  in 
Ruthenia,  they  were  quite  content  to  remain  under  Czechoslovak  rule, 
having  to  a  large  extent  become  denationalized  under  the  Habsburgs; 
but  they  retained  bitter  memories  of  Hungarian  domination  and  had  no 
desire  to  return  to  it. 

The  meeting  at  Galatz  ended  with  the  issue  of  a  laconic  communique, 
but  subsequently  the  Rumanian  Government  published  in  the  press 
dementis  of  rumours,  which  were,  they  alleged,  being  spread  in  European 
capitals  by  the  Polish  propaganda  machine,  to  the  effect  that  the  Rumanian 
Government  had  yielded  to  Beck’s  arguments.3 

1  See  Grigore  Gafencu:  Derniers  Jours  de  V Europe,  revised  edition  (Paris,  EglofF,  1946),  pp.  58- 
59;  Comnen:  Preludi  del  grande  dramma,  pp.  237-8,  269-71,  284,  301-2. 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  290—1. 

3  Comnen,  op.  cit.  pp.  285-306;  cf.  pp.  280-1,  310-11,  341-2,  344-5,  371-3.  See  below, 
p.  256,  note  2,  for  the  change  in  the  Rumanian  Government’s  attitude  towards  the  acquisition 
of  the  tip  of  Ruthenia  in  March  1939.  For  Beck’s  account  of  his  conversations  with  Comnen 
and  King  Carol  at  Galatz  on  19  October  see  Dernier  Rapport,  pp.  172-4.  Beck  accused  Comnen 
of  having  circulated  a  report  that  he  (Beck)  had  tried  to  drag  Rumania  into  committing  aggres¬ 
sion  against  Czechoslovakia,  whereas  he  claimed  to  have  done  nothing  but  propose  concerted 
action  in  the  event  of  Czechoslovakia  having  already  disintegrated.  Lipski,  the  Polish  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Berlin,  told  the  Director  of  the  Political  Department  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  on 
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(e)  The  Submission  of  the  Dispute  to  Arbitration  by 
Germany  and  Italy 

Direct  Hungaro-Czechoslovak  negotiations  were  not  resumed  for  a 
week.  The  Hungarians,  indeed,  decided  against  direct  negotiations.  In 
a  memorandum,  handed  by  Sztojay  to  Weizsacker  in  Berlin  on  17  October, 
they  suggested  that  the  Czechoslovak  Goverment  should  without  delay 
make  new  proposals,  which  Hungary  would  either  accept  or  reject.  In  the 
latter  case,  Hungary  would  at  once  ask  the  German  and  Italian  Govern¬ 
ments  to  mediate,  or  if  those  two  Powers  preferred,  to  arbitrate.1  There¬ 
after  they  waited  for  an  offer  from  Prague  approximating  to  the  line 
proposed  by  them  in  Munich  on  14  October.  But  the  Czechs  were  embar¬ 
rassed  by  renewed  difficulties  between  themselves  and  the  Slovaks.  The 
latter  would  not  accept  that  line,  as  known  to  the  Czechs  and  themselves, 
and  violently  objected  to  being  represented  by  Chvalkovsky  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  Czechs  had  to  request  Germany  to  call  them  to  order.  On 
1 6  October  Chvalkovsky  suggested  the  possibility  of  some  Slovak  Ministers 
having  an  interview  with  Ribbentrop;  and  on  17  October  he  formally  told 
Hencke,  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Prague,  that  Tiso,  Durcansky 
(Minister  for  Justice  and  Health  in  Tiso’s  autonomous  Government)2  and 
Bacinsky  (one  of  the  new  Ruthene  Ministers)3  asked  to  be  received  by 
Ribbentrop,  a  request  which  he  warmly  supported  as  a  matter  of 
urgency.4 

Before  granting  this  request,  Ribbentrop  wanted  to  be  sure  of  two 
things.  First,  that  the  map,  showing  the  line  for  immediate  cession 
acceptable  to  Hungary,  which  had  been  handed  to  Woermann  by 
Sztojay  on  16  October  in  Berlin,  was  the  same  as  that  submitted  by  Daranyi 
on  14  October  in  Munich;  and,  secondly,  whether  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  accepted  the  ‘Ribbentrop’  compromise  line,  which  he  had 
drawn  on  the  Hungarian  map,  as  a  basis  of  negotiation.5  On  the  first 
point,  he  was  assured  by  Erdmannsdorfffrom  Budapest  that  the  Hungarian 
map  remained  the  same,  and  Erdmannsdorff  undertook  to  draw  from 
memory  the  somewhat  altered  line  that  Ribbentrop  had  sketched  on  the 
map  and  to  dispatch  it  to  reach  Berlin  on  the  afternoon  of  18  October.6 
On  the  second  point,  Hencke  reported  on  18  October  that  Chvalkovsky, 
on  behalf  of  his  Government,  accepted  the  ‘Ribbentrop’  line  as  a  basis  of 
negotiations.  Chvalkovsky  understood  that  this  meant  that  Bratislava 
would  not  be  ceded  to  Hungary,  that  the  question  of  Kosice  presented 

22  October  that  King  Carol  had  been  more  favourably  disposed  than  was  Comnen  towards 
the  Polish  proposal,  and  that  Comnen  had  given  ‘completely  false  versions  to  various  diplomats’ 
of  what  had  passed  at  the  meeting  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  80;  cf.  no.  79). 

1  Ibid,  iv,  p.  80.  2  See  below,  p.  121.  3  See  above,  p.  85. 

D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  81.  5  Ibid.  p.  84. 

6  Ibid.  For  the  ‘Ribbentrop’  line,  see  p.  90  above. 
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difficulties,  and  that  the  questions  of  Nitra,  Uzhorod,  and  Mukacevo 
could  be  discussed.  These  were  the  points  to  be  raised  with  the  three 
Slovak  and  Ruthene  Ministers.1 

With  these  points  cleared  up,  Ribbentrop  informed  Chvalkovsky  that 
he  would  expect  the  three  Ministers  in  Munich  on  the  next  day,  19 
October.2  To  the  two  Slovaks  Ribbentrop  described  the  line  which  he  said 
that  he  had  agreed  with  Daranyi  and  Chvalkovsky  as  the  boundary  of  the 
territory  to  be  ceded  to  Hungary,  and  he  informed  them  that  Hitler  had 
instructed  him  to  act  as  mediator.  In  reply,  Tiso  concentrated  on  Kosice. 
It  was  the  metropolis  of  eastern  Slovakia.  Its  loss  would  deprive  most  of 
Slovakia  of  any  railway  connexion  with  her  eastern  districts  and  with 
Ruthenia.  As  for  a  plebiscite  in  Kosice  and  its  district,  Tiso  said  the  result 
would  be  doubtful,  since  the  Jews  and  Communists  would  join  the  Mag¬ 
yars  in  voting  for  Hungary.  If  a  plebiscite  were  applied  to  a  considerable 
rural  area  around  Kosice,  and  if  the  existing  population  were  to  vote, 
then  Slovakia  would  be  enlarged  in  that  neighbourhood.  But  if  a  plebi¬ 
scite  were  taken  in  Kosice  and  its  immediate  surroundings  and  on  the  basis 
of  1910,  Kosice  would  be  lost  to  Slovakia.  Ribbentrop  expressed  his 
sympathy  for  the  Slovak  case  over  Kosice.  Summing  up,  he  said  that  he 
had  instructed  Erdmannsdorff,  who  by  now  had  entered  the  room,  to 
inform  the  Hungarians  that  they  must  drop  their  claims  to  Bratislava, 
Nitra,  Kosice,  Mukacevo,  and  Uzhorod,  but  that  in  return  Hungary  might 
occupy  the  territory  ceded  to  her  within  eight  days.  Negotiations  should 
be  resumed  within  one  or  two  days,  no  longer  by  means  of  Slovak-Hun- 
garian  talks,  but  through  the  diplomatic  channel,  i.e.  through  Chval¬ 
kovsky.  The  Slovaks  expressed  their  agreement  in  principle — doubtless 
thankful  that  so  much  seemed  saved  for  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia. 

Bacinsky,  the  Ruthene,  was  then  admitted.  Ribbentrop  informed  him 
of  the  proposed  compromise  line  and  said  that  he  supported  a  settlement  on 
ethnic  lines.  Bacinsky  dwelt  on  Ruthenia’s  need  of  transit  facilities, 
without  which  she  would  be  economically  strangled.  Ribbentrop  there¬ 
upon  instructed  Erdmannsdorff  to  discuss  these  railway  problems  with 
the  Hungarians. 

The  interview  was  hardly  over  when  Ribbentrop  received  Tiso  and 
Durcansky,  at  his  hotel,  to  inquire  how  relations  between  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  were  developing.  Although  Durcansky  seemed  to  desire  complete 
separation  from  the  Czechs,  Tiso  was  optimistic.  He  explained  that  even 
in  military  and  financial  affairs  the  administrative  autonomy  of  Slovakia 
was  being  established.  Were  Slovakia  to  become  independent,  she  would 
still  lean  rather  on  ‘Czechia’  than  on  either  of  her  other  neighbours, 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  85-86. 

2  The  minutes  of  Ribbentrop’s  discussion  with  the  Slovak-Ruthene  Ministers  are  given  ibid, 
pp.  86-92. 
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Hungary  and  Poland.  Ribbentrop  ended  the  talk  by  telling  the  Slovaks  to 
apply  directly  to  him  if  they  got  into  any  difficulties.1 

Thus,  on  their  return  from  Germany,  the  Slovak-Ruthene  delegation 
brought  with  them  the  comforting  assurance  that  Kosice  would  remain  in 
Slovakia,  and  Uzhorod  and  Mukacevo  in  Ruthenia. 

On  that  evening,  19  October,  Ribbentrop  by  telephone  gave  Ciano  the 
upshot  of  his  talk  with  the  three  Slavs.  He  understood  Ciano  to  express 
his  agreement,  though  reserving  the  Duce’s  approval.  As  Ribbentrop  had 
heard  nothing  further  by  the  next  afternoon,  he  assumed  that  no  objections 
would  be  raised  by  Italy.  Accordingly  Mackensen,  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Rome,  was  instructed  by  telephone  on  20  October  to  explain  the 
whole  matter  in  detail,  with  the  help  of  a  map,  to  Ciano  and  to  urge  him 
to  put  pressure  on  the  Hungarians  to  accept  the  ‘Ribbentrop’  line  as  a 
reasonable  solution.2 

On  the  morning  of  20  October  Chvalkovsky  duly  made  to  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Minister  in  Prague  the  request  for  direct  negotiations  recom¬ 
mended  by  Ribbentrop.  At  Budapest  that  day  Erdmannsdorff  informed 
Kanya  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  and  the  Slovak  and  Ruthene 
emissaries  had  accepted  the  line  proposed  by  Ribbentrop  and  Hungarian 
occupation  up  to  that  line  by  26  October.  He  also  transmitted  the 
Slovak  and  Ruthene  requests  for  minor  frontier  adjustments  and  transit 
facilities,  as  well  as  Ribbentrop’s  urgent  advice,  ‘given  in  agreement  with 
the  Italian  Foreign  Minister’,  that  the  Hungarians  should  accept  the 
proposed  frontier  line,  which  left  Bratislava,  Nitra,  and  Kosice  in  Slovakia, 
and  Uzhorod  and  Mukacevo  in  Ruthenia.  If  they  rejected  it,  that  would 
be  the  end  of  Ribbentrop’s  mediation.3 

The  Hungarians  were  indignant.  For  Daranyi  maintained  that  on  14 
October  he  had  made  it  clear  to  Ribbentrop  that  the  ethnic  line  which 
Hungary  would  accept  would  restore  to  her  the  three  eastern  towns  of 
Kosice,  Uzhorod,  and  Mukacevo.  The  Regent,  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
the  Foreign  Minister  expressed  their  dismay  at  being  told  to  renounce 
their  claim  to  the  three  eastern  towns.4  They  took  action  in  Rome  and 
Berlin  on  the  next  day. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  2 1  October,  the  Hungarian  Minister  in  Rome 
was  with  Ciano  to  express  the  Hungarian  reaction.  Since  the  Hungarians 
had  been  informed  that  Germany’s  effort  at  mediation  was  ended,  they 
were  thinking  of  asking  for  arbitration  by  the  two  Axis  Powers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  western  zone  and  by  those  Powers  and  Poland  for  the  eastern 
zone.  Ciano  consulted  Mussolini  by  telephone.  The  Duce  agreed  to  the 

1  Ibid.  pp.  92-93. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  93-94.  On  the  telephone  Mackensen  said  that  Mussolini  had  left  Rome  on  19 
October  and  that  therefore  his  silence  was  not  too  hastily  to  be  interpreted  as  implying  con¬ 
currence  in  Ribbentrop’s  proposals.  He  was  promised  the  map,  to  show  to  Ciano,  by  2 1  October. 

3  Ibid.  p.  94.  4  Ibid.  p.  95. 
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suggestion,  but  advised  ‘feeling  the  pulse  of  Germany’  before  approaching 
Poland.1 

Meanwhile,  on  21  October,  Sztojay  presented  two  memoranda  to 
Weizsacker  in  Berlin.  The  first,  in  the  name  of  Hungary,  politely  but 
firmly  rejected  the  proposal  submitted  by  Erdmannsdorff.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  Government,  as  they  had  said,  were  prepared  to  make  concessions 
over  Bratislava,  Nitra,  and  the  rural  area  round  Kosice.  But  to  the  three 
eastern  towns  they  would  not  surrender  their  claim.  In  the  second 
memorandum,  Sztojay  personally  inquired  whether,  mediation  having 
failed,  Germany,  together  with  Italy,  would  proceed  to  arbitration  on 
the  dispute.  He  asked  for  a  speedy  decision,  as  Hungarian  opinion  was 
exacerbated  especially  by  the  application  of  martial  law  to  the  Magyar- 
inhabited  districts  of  Czechoslovakia.  In  reply  Weizsacker  insisted  that  the 
‘Ribbentrop’  line  was  the  same  as  that  agreed  with  Daranyi,  instructed  by 
Imredy,  on  14  October;  though  he  admitted  that  the  ‘Ribbentrop’  line 
differed  in  that  it  did  not  give  Kosice  to  Hungary.  Ribbentrop,  acting  as 
a  mediator,  had  not  been  able  to  induce  the  Slovaks  to  renounce  it.  Of  the 
other  two  eastern  towns  he  does  not  record  himself  as  having  spoken.  As 
to  arbitration  he  could  not  say.  The  German  view  had  been  that  Prague 
and  Budapest  should  make  another  effort  at  a  settlement.2 

A  ‘most  urgent’  message  was  sent  to  Erdmannsdorff  on  that  day,  21 
October,  that  he  was  to  emphasize  that  the  ‘Ribbentrop’  line,  agreed  by  the 
Slovaks,  was  the  same  as  the  Daranyi  line,  except  for  Kosice  which  Rib¬ 
bentrop  had  not  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Slovaks  to  renounce.  The 
position  was  that  the  Hungarians  were  faced  with  a  proposal  ‘based  on  the 
Daranyi  line’,  thanks  to  the  mediation  of  Ribbentrop.3 

Meanwhile  Mackensen  had  seen  Ciano  on  2 1  October.  The  latter  had 
cut  short  any  further  explanation  of  the  ‘Ribbentrop’  line  (Italian  support 
for  which  he  had  at  once  instructed  the  Italian  Minister  in  Budapest  to 

1  Ciano:  Diario  {1937-8),  21  October  1938.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  95-96. 

3  See  ibid.  p.  97.  There  was  thus  a  direct  conflict  of  evidence,  Ribbentrop  insisting  and 
Daranyi  denying  that  Uzhorod  and  Mukacevo  were  to  be  left  to  Ruthenia  by  the  line  to  which 
Daranyi  had  committed  the  Hungarians.  That  Daranyi  was  right  was  stated  confidentially  by 
Erdmannsdorff  to  Woermann  in  a  communication  of  22  October.  According  to  him,  Ribben¬ 
trop,  on  14  October,  had  drawn  his  line,  leaving  Uzhorod  and  Mukacevo  to  Ruthenia,  and 
shown  it  to  Chvalkovsky,  after  the  Hungarians  had  left.  Erdmannsdorff,  however,  added  that, 
though  the  Hungarians  could  hardly  abandon  Ko§ice  (where  even  Tiso  agreed  that  they  would 
win  a  plebiscite — see  p.  94  above),  they  would  probably  end  by  renouncing  Uzhorod  or 
Mukacevo  or  both,  unless  they  received  very  strong  support  from  Italy  and  Poland  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
iv,  pp.  100-2).  On  23  October  Daranyi  himself  wrote  to  Ribbentrop  politely  insisting  that  the 
Hungarians  had  never  agreed  to  treat  the  future  of  Kosice  as  an  open  question,  but  only  the 
rural  area  east  of  it  where  the  population  was  mixed.  As  to  Uzhorod  and  Mukaievo,  he  said 
that  Ribbentrop  had  spoken  of  their  being  ‘directly  on  the  frontier’  and  he  had  therefore  assumed 
that  Ribbentrop  supported  Hungary’s  claim  to  these  two  towns.  In  reply,  Ribbentrop  sent  a 
message  through  Erdmannsdorff  saying  that  he  had  supported  the  Hungarian  claim  to  Kosice, 
but  that  the  line  agreed  by  himself  and  Darlnyi  did  leave  Uzhorod  and  Mukaievo  to  Ruthenia 
(ibid.  p.  1 1 1). 
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give)  by  informing  Mackensen  of  the  Hungarian  suggestion  of  arbitration 
made  that  morning.1  Ciano  said  that  he  favoured  the  suggestion,  though 
to  the  Hungarians  he  had  only  said  that  he  would  consult  Berlin.  The 
decision  lay  with  Germany.  Mackensen  had  seen  the  Polish  Ambassador 
leaving  Ciano’s  office,  as  he  himself  had  entered,  and  inquired  what  that 
meant.  Ciano  replied  that  the  Pole  had  been  asking,  as  a  result  of  direct 
discussions  between  Budapest  and  Warsaw,  whether  Italy  would  favour 
Polish  participation  in  arbitration  over  the  three  eastern  towns.  Though 
Ciano  said  that  he  had  not  committed  himself,  Mackensen  added,  in  a 
telegram  later  that  night,  that  Ciano  appeared  to  favour  Polish  participa¬ 
tion.2 

Ciano  received  his  answer  from  Germany  on  the  next  day,  22  October. 
Ribbentrop  rang  him  up  to  say  that  he  too  had  received  the  Hungarian 
suggestion  of  Axis  arbitration.  He  was  exasperated  at  the  Hungarian 
refusal  of  a  line  which,  he  said,  had  been  approved  by  Daranyi  and  Imredy. 
He  feared  that  an  arbitral  award  would  displease  both  sides  and  have  to 
be  imposed  by  force.  ‘This  Germany  did  not  intend  to  do.’  Surprisingly 
enough  Ribbentrop  now  reverted  to  the  idea  of  a  four-Power  conference — 
perhaps  in  a  north  Italian  city — saying  that  this  might  possibly  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Czechoslovakia.  Ciano  reminded  him  that  the  question  of  a 
four-Power  conference,  which  had  been  aired  a  few  days  earlier,  had  been 
‘discarded  because  of  opposition  for  which  we  [the  Italian  Government] 
were  not  responsible’.3 

But  there  was  no  need  to  decide  the  question  of  arbitration  in  a  hurry, 
for  on  22  October  Chvalkovsky  handed  to  the  Hungarian  Minister  in 
Prague  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  proposals  for  a  basis  of  resumed 
negotiations.  These  were,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  the  ‘Ribbentrop’ 
line.  They  provided  for  the  cession  of  an  area  of  1 1,300  square  kilometres 
with  a  population  of  740,000.  This  went  a  considerable  way  towards 
satisfying  the  Hungarian  claims.  It  meant  the  restoration  to  Hungary  of 
the  indisputably  Magyar-inhabited  agricultural  lowlands,  but  left  the 
string  of  towns  at  the  mouths  of  the  northern  valleys  to  Czechoslovakia. 

The  result  was  that  on  the  next  morning,  23  October,  the  Hungarian 
Minister  in  Rome  told  Ciano  that,  since  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  to 
immediate  arbitration,  the  ‘possibility  of  new  direct  contacts’  with  the 
Czechs  was  being  considered  in  Budapest.  Such  conversations  would, 
however,  ‘be  resumed  in  an  atmosphere  of  complete  scepticism’,  and  in 
the  expectation  that  the  negotiations  would  be  interrupted  again  after  a 
day  or  two.  Meanwhile  the  Hungarian  Government  hoped  that  the 
Italian  Government  would  ‘push  the  idea’  of  Axis  arbitration  in  Berlin, 

1  See  above,  p.  95. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  98-99. 

3  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  366-7;  Eng.  version,  p.  238;  Ciano:  Diario  {1937-8),  22  October  1938. 
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where  the  suggestion  had  neither  been  approved  unconditionally  nor 
completely  discarded.1 

On  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  however,  Ribbentrop  again  telephoned  to 
Ciano  to  say  that  Hitler  had  endorsed  his  opposition  to  Axis  arbitration, 
and  that  he  therefore  proposed  sending  ‘an  identical  message  to  the 
Hungarian  and  Czechoslovak  Governments  to  encourage  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  direct  negotiations’.  If  direct  negotiations  should  fail,  Hitler 
was  in  favour  of  a  four-Power  conference,  but  of  Foreign  Ministers  only, 
in  a  north  Italian  city.  Ribbentrop  also  announced  that  he  was  intending 
to  come  to  Rome  in  a  few  days’  time  to  convey  a  personal  message  from 
Hitler  to  Mussolini.2 

Accordingly  on  24  October  the  Hungarian  Government  made  their 
official  reply  to  the  Czechoslovak  note  of  the  22nd,  and  on  that  evening 
published  the  main  points  of  that  reply.  The  Hungarian  note  expressed 
satisfaction  that  agreement  had  been  reached  on  a  considerable  portion  of 
Hungary’s  claims,  and  added  a  number  of  amendments.  The  Hungarian 
counter-proposal  was  that:  (a)  the  area  offered  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  on  22  October  should  be  considered  as  indisputably  Hun¬ 
garian  and  should  be  surrendered  for  Hungarian  occupation  forthwith; 
(b)  the  areas  north  of  the  ethnic  line,  according  to  the  census  of  1910, 
should  similarly  be  considered  as  indisputably  Slovak  or  Ruthene;  (c)  a 
plebiscite  under  international  control  should  be  held  in  the  Slovak  area 
and  a  similar  plebiscite  in  the  Ruthene  area,  so  that  the  inhabitants  might 
freely  decide  their  political  allegiance;  (d)  the  strip  lying  between  the 
indisputably  Hungarian  and  the  indisputably  Slovak-Ruthene  areas  should 
be  considered  as  disputed  and  should  be  divided  into  eight  parts,  in  each  of 
which  a  plebiscite  should  be  held  (Bratislava  being  treated  separately  as  a 
matter  for  special  negotiation)  ;3  (e)  if  Czechoslovakia  rejected  these  pro¬ 
posals,  Hungary  was  prepared  to  submit  the  question  of  the  disputed  areas, 
and  the  further  question  of  plebiscites  to  the  north  of  them,  to  arbitration 
by  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  western  zone,  and  by  those  two  Powers, 
with  Poland,  in  the  eastern  zone.  It  was  emphasized  that  the  Hungarian 
note  was  not  an  ultimatum  and  that  a  friendly  agreement  would  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

The  Hungarian  note  had  asked,  in  view  of  the  tense  situation,  for  a 
quick  reply,  if  possible  within  forty-eight  hours.  Instead  there  followed  a 
short  pause,  while  Germany  held  matters  up.  Ribbentrop  told  Weiz- 
sacker  to  ‘maintain  complete  reserve’  if  the  Hungarian  Government 
approached  him  about  Axis  arbitration,  to  which  for  the  moment 


1  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  368-9;  Eng.  version,  p.  239. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  369-70  and  239-40,  respectively. 

3  This  amendment  to  Hungary’s  earlier  proposals  was  made  on  the  suggestion  of  a  neutral 
friend,  whom  Teleki  had  consulted  through  an  intermediary. 
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Ribbentrop  professed  to  be  opposed.1  Then,  on  the  same  day,  24  October, 
Ribbentrop  had  his  famous  lunch  and  conversation  with  the  Polish  Am¬ 
bassador,  Lipski,  when  he  ominously  linked  Poland’s  wish  for  the  Hun¬ 
garian  recovery  of  Ruthenia  with  a  German  demand  for  Danzig  and 
transit  facilities  across  the  Polish  Corridor.2  When  that  proposal  was  not 
received  with  any  favour  by  Lipski,  Ribbentrop  turned  to  the  idea  of  Axis 
arbitration.  For,  though  German  documents  shed  no  light  upon  what 
happened  on  25  October,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  made  their  reply 
to  the  Hungarian  note,  accepting  the  arbitration  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
on  26  October,  which  they  could  not  have  done  without  German  approval. 
On  26  October  Ribbentrop  left  for  Rome.3 

Before  replying  to  Hungary,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  consulted 
the  British  Government.  Receiving  the  reply  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  saw  no  objection  to  Axis  arbitration,4  they  dispatched  their  answer  to 
Budapest.  The  proposal  of  plebiscites  was  not  accepted,  nor  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  handing  over  of  any  ‘agreed’  areas,  but  Czechoslovakia  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  submit  the  question  of  the  Hungarian  minority,  which  alone  of 
the  questions  raised  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Munich  Agreement,  to 
the  arbitration  of  Germany  and  Italy  (if  those  two  Powers  should  invite 
Poland  to  join  them  for  the  eastern  districts,  Czechoslovakia  would  propose 
the  addition  of  Rumania  also  for  that  purpose). s  A  further  Hungarian  note 
of  the  27th  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  Czechoslovak  acceptance  of  arbi¬ 
tration,  but  insisted  that  the  transference  of  the  area  offered  on  22  October 
should  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  arbitration  and  should  be  put  in  hand 
forthwith.  As  to  the  plebiscites  for  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia  beyond  the 
disputed  area,  the  note  agreed  that  the  Munich  Agreement  had  only 
mentioned  the  German,  Polish,  and  Hungarian  minorities,  but  it  placed  on 
record,  perhaps  without  much  hope,  the  Hungarian  view  that  the  basic 
idea  of  that  Agreement  had  been  national  self-determination  for  all,  which 
the  Hungarian  Government  believed  to  be  the  only  basis  for  a  satisfactory 
and  lasting  settlement.6  The  Czechoslovak  reply  of  the  28th  merely 
suggested  that  all  aspects  of  the  dispute  should  be  submitted  to  German- 
Italian  arbitration  within  twenty-four  hours.7  The  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  promptly  announced  on  the  29th  that  they  had  already  made 
that  submission8  and  reserved  their  further  attitude,9  whereupon  the 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  109.  2  See  below,  pp.  103-4  and  323-4. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii.  p.  200.  4  See  below,  p.  100. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  209;  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  1 12-13.  The  Rumanian  Government,  in  com¬ 
munications  to  the  British,  French,  and  German  Governments  on  23  October,  had  themselves 
asserted  their  claim  to  be  included  among  the  arbitrators.  In  conversation  with  the  British 
Minister  in  Bucharest,  Comnen  referred  to  ‘20,000’  Rumanians  in  Ruthenia  who  were  appealing  to 
the  Rumanian  Government  not  to  allow  them  to  be  absorbed  in  Hungary  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  1 97) - 

6  Summary  of  note,  ibid.  pp.  209-10.  7  Ibid.  pp.  210-1 1 ;  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  1 14. 

8  The  Hungarian  request  for  arbitration  was  made  to  Germany  and  Italy  on  28  October 
(ibid.  p.  1 13,  note  2).  9  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  21 1. 
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Czechoslovak  Government  replied  that  they  too  had  invited  Germany 
and  Italy  to  arbitrate  and  reserved  their  attitude  until  those  Powers  had 
replied.1 

Though  the  Munich  Agreement  had  stated  that  the  four  Powers  were 
to  act  together  if  no  agreement  between  the  Czechoslovak  and  Hungarian 
Governments  were  reached  within  three  months,  it  could  be  plausibly 
argued  that  an  agreement  to  invite  the  arbitration  of  any  Powers  was  a 
method  of  amicable  procedure  making  the  action  of  the  four  Powers  un¬ 
necessary.  Both  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  recognized  that  the  decision 
would  have  to  be  in  accordance  with  Germany’s  wishes.  The  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  may  have  thought  that  their  best  chance  of  making  a  reasonably 
good  bargain  lay  in  leaving  matters  to  Germany,  while  Hungary,  in  view 
of  her  resistance  to  German  wishes,  wanted  Italy  as  a  second  arbitrator. 

In  his  interview  with  Ciano  on  23  October,2  the  Hungarian  Minister 
said  that  his  Government  believed  that  France  and  England  would  be  in 
favour  of  Axis  arbitration,  since  they  did  not  ‘intend  to  concern  themselves 
any  more  with  the  disputes  between  the  Czechs  and  the  Hungarians’. 
The  Czechoslovak  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  still  thought  it  worth 
while  to  ascertain  whether  the  British  Government  would  be  willing  to 
take  part  in  an  arbitral  settlement.  On  26  October,  before  a  reply  was 
sent  from  Prague  to  the  Hungarian  note  of  the  24th,  the  Czechoslovak 
Minister  in  London  (Jan  Masaryk)  asked  for  the  British  Government’s 
views  on  the  question  of  arbitration.  The  reply  was  non-committal;  the 
British  Government  ‘saw  no  objection  to  the  settlement  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak-Hungarian  question  by  means  of  arbitration  by  Germany  and 
Italy,  if  the  Czechoslovak  and  Hungarian  Governments  agreed  to  settle 
their  differences  in  this  way’,  but  if  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  preferred 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  four  Munich  Powers,  the  British  Government 
would  be  ready  to  join  in  any  discussions.3  The  British  Government  had 
already  heard,  through  Attolico  in  Berlin,  a  report  (which  was,  it  appears 
from  Ciano’s  records,  in  fact  incorrect)  that  the  Italian  Government  would 
still  prefer  Great  Britain  and  France,  as  signatories  of  the  Munich  Agree¬ 
ment,  to  take  part  in  the  arbitration,4  and,  after  Masaryk’s  call  at  the 
Foreign  Office  on  the  26th  instructions  were  sent  to  Perth  in  Rome  to  see 
Ciano  before  Ribbentrop  arrived  in  Rome  and  inform  him  that  the 
British  Government  would  be  happy  to  see  the  Czechs  and  Hungarians 
agree  to  settle  their  differences  by  reference  to  arbitration  by  the  Italian  and 
German  Governments;  but  that,  if  reference  to  the  four  Munich  Powers 
were  preferred  or  thought  necessary,  the  British  Government  ‘would  be 
ready  to  take  their  part  in  trying  to  bring  about  an  agreed  settlement’. 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  21 1.  The  Czechoslovak  request  for  arbitration  by  Germany  was  made 
on  29  October  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  1 1 5) .  2  See  above,  p.  97.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  202. 

4  Ogilvie-Forbes  to  the  Foreign  Office,  26  October  (ibid.  p.  200). 
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Perth  was  also  instructed  to  let  Ciano  know,  in  general  terms,  the  sort  of 
settlement  that  the  British  Government  would  consider  equitable  and 
practicable.  In  principle,  they  were  in  favour  of  the  return  to  Hungary  of 
predominantly  Hungarian  districts,  ‘subject  possibly  to  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  that  may  be  desirable  for  economic  reasons,  e.g.  Bratislava’,  but  they 
thought  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  hold  plebiscites  at  short 
notice  in  regions  where  the  races  were  ‘so  ethnographically  entangled’, 
especially  when  the  figures  to  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  voting  were  in  dispute. 
This  communication  was  to  be  made  by  Perth  as  an  indication  to  Mussolini 
that  the  British  Government  were  anxious  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the 
discussion  of  European  questions,  but  Perth  was  warned  against  giving 
the  impression  that  the  British  Government  were  ‘trying  to  profit  by  any 
Italo-German  disagreement  over  the  future  of  Ruthenia’.1 

Perth  carried  out  these  instructions  on  27  October,  the  day  of  Ribben- 
trop’s  arrival  in  Rome.  The  impression  which  Ciano  derived  from  the 
Ambassador’s  communication  was  that  ‘London  would  regard  intervention 
by  the  two  Axis  Powers,  in  the  capacity  of  arbitrators,  not  only  without 
prejudice  but  with  satisfaction’.  Ciano  used  this  argument,  in  an  interview 
with  Ribbentrop  on  28  October,  to  convince  the  German  Foreign  Minister 
that  Axis  arbitration  would  establish  Germany  and  Italy  as  having  a  right 
to  settle  Central  European  questions,  and  at  the  same  time  confirm  the 
exclusive  influence  of  the  Axis  in  the  eyes  of  both  the  Czechs  and  the 
Hungarians.2  Ciano  apparently  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  Rib¬ 
bentrop  to  recommend  the  plan  for  Axis  arbitration  to  Hitler,  and  he  then 
went  on  to  propose  the  conclusion  of  an  Italo-German  agreement  in 
principle  to  provide  the  basis  for  an  arbitral  decision.  His  idea  was  that  the 
dispute  could  be  settled  if  the  ‘three  eastern  towns’ — Kosice,  Uzhorod  and 
Mukacevo — were  assigned  to  Hungary.3  He  believed  that  if  Hungary  got 
these  towns  she  would  renounce  her  other  claims,  including  those  to  Nitra 
and  Bratislava,  as  well  as  those  for  plebiscites  in  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia. 
This  proposal  Ribbentrop  resisted.  ‘He  was  hostile  to  the  Hungarians, 
and  defended  the  Czech  case  with  determination.’4  But  he  eventually 
agreed  to  lay  this  suggestion  also  before  Hitler  and  even  (according  to 
Ciano’s  account)  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  plan  sketched  by  Ciano 
‘might  constitute  the  most  solid  basis  for  the  solution  of  the  dispute’.5 

1  Ibid.  pp.  202-3. 

2  See  the  memorandum  by  Paul  Schmidt,  interpreter  in  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  of 
the  conversation  between  Ribbentrop  and  Ciano  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  519-20). 

3  The  Hungarian  Minister  in  Rome  had  told  Ciano  on  23  October  that  Dar&nyi  and  Ribben¬ 
trop  had  quarrelled  over  the  attribution  of  these  three  towns  (Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  368-9;  Eng. 
version,  pp.  238-9).  See  p.  94  above  for  Ribbentrop’s  assurance  to  Tiso,  Durcansky,  and 
Bacinsky  that  the  three  towns  should  not  be  taken  from  them. 

4  Ciano:  Diario  {1937-8),  28  October  1938. 

s  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  370-2;  Eng.  version,  pp.  240-1.  Cf.  Schmidt’s  memorandum  on  this 
conversation  {D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  519-20).  Ciano  is  there  recorded  as  arguing  that  the  British 
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If,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  it  was  German  objections  to  Ciano’s  original 
proposal  for  a  four-Power  conference  which  wrecked  that  proposal,  it 
seems  strange  at  first  sight  that  Ribbentrop  should  have  advocated  a 
four-Power  meeting  in  his  two  telephone  conversations  with  Ciano,  and 
should  then  have  made  another  volte-face  at  the  meeting  on  28  October. 
The  explanation  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  reason  for  Ribbentrop’s 
visit  to  Rome.  His  mission  was  to  persuade  the  Italian  Government  to 
enter  into  a  military  alliance  with  Germany,  and  in  order  to  achieve  this 
aim  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  may  well  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
flatter  Ciano  first  by  taking  up  his  original  idea  of  a  four-Power  conference 
and  then  by  allowing  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that  his  second  thoughts 
were  better.  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop,  in  any  case,  probably  attached 
relatively  little  importance  to  the  nature  of  the  territorial  settlement  to  be 
made  between  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  at  this  stage,  since  they  no 
doubt  counted  on  their  ability  to  change  any  situation  which  did  not  suit 
them  when  the  time  came  to  put  their  longer-term  plans  into  effect. 

It  seems  clear,  at  all  events,  that  Hitler’s  willingness  to  allow  Hungary  to 
acquire  Ruthenia  was  a  bait  which  he  held  out  first  to  Hungary  and  then 
to  Poland  and  dropped  when  neither  state  would  enter  the  trap.  Hitler’s 
offer  of  Slovakia,  as  well  as  Ruthenia,  to  Hungary  at  the  end  of  August 
1938  has  already  been  recorded,1  as  have  the  German  attempts  in  the 
third  week  of  September  to  spur  Hungary  into  demanding  territory 
beyond  the  Magyar-inhabited  districts.2  By  the  middle  of  October,  Hitler 
had  decided  against  allowing  Slovakia  to  return  to  Hungary,3  but  he  was 
still  willing  to  let  her  have  Ruthenia  as  part  of  a  bargain — though  the 
bargain  this  time  was  to  be  with  Poland,4  not  with  Hungary  (who,  in  Nazi 

note  received  on  27  October  favoured  German-Italian  arbitration  and  that  such  arbitration 
would  clearly  demonstrate  to  ‘the  other  Balkan  countries’  that  ‘Britain  and  France  had  finally 
vanished  from  the  Balkan  scene’.  In  reply  Ribbentrop  went  over  Germany’s  grievances  against 
Hungary — her  stab  in  Germany’s  back  by  concluding  the  Bled  Agreement  in  August ;  her  subse¬ 
quent  refusal,  from  fear  of  the  Western  Powers,  to  take  energetic  action;  her  present  claims  in 
excess  of  what  Ribbentrop  said  that  Daranyi  had  accepted  on  14  October.  Nevertheless  he  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  impressed  by  Giano’s  argument  that  Axis  arbitration  would  demonstrate  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  Britain  and  France  from  the  Balkan  scene.  But  he  expressed  a  misgiving  that  Slovakia 
might  become  independent  and  refuse  to  accept  Ciano’s  proposed  line,  whereupon  the  Axis  might 
be  faced  with  the  awkward  necessity  of  having  to  enforce  their  award.  Ciano  made  light  of  that 
objection. 

In  his  diary  Ciano  has  an  interesting  sentence,  under  the  date  28  October  1938:  ‘If  the 
arbitration  takes  place,  I  think  it  will  succeed  in  snatching  the  three  eastern  towns  from  the 
Germans  ( riuscira  a  strappare  ai  tedeschi,  le  tre  citta  orientali).  But  it  will  be  a  very  hard  struggle’ 
(Diario  1937-8).  And  under  the  date  30  October  1938  he  writes:  ‘Mackensen  came  in  the  evening 
to  inform  me  on  behalf  of  Ribbentrop  that  he  agrees  upon  the  advisability  of  giving  the  Magyars 
the  three  disputed  towns’  (ibid.). 

1  See  above,  p.  69  and  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  297-8.  2  See  above,  pp.  71-74. 

3  For  his  own  subsequent  explanation  of  his  change  of  attitude  on  this  point  see  p.  69,  n.  3 
above. 

4  See  also  below,  pp.  321-42,  for  the  German-Polish  negotiations  between  October  1938  and 
January  1939. 
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eyes,  deserved  no  consideradon  after  her  refusal  to  support  Germany  in 
September  by  invading  Czechoslovakia). 

Hitler  told  Frangois-Poncet,  on  18  October,  that  for  him  the  only  cri¬ 
terion  was  the  ethnographical  one  and  that  the  Hungarians  and  the  Poles 
had  better  keep  to  these  principles.  ‘Obviously’,  wrote  Fran9ois-Poncet, 
‘he  has  no  sympathy  with  the  efforts  they  are  making  to  obtain  a  common 
frontier.’1  And  yet  as  late  as  24  October  Hitler  was  prepared  to  let 
Hungary  have  Ruthenia,  provided  that  the  achievement  by  this  means 
of  the  Polish  desire  for  a  common  frontier  with  Hungary  would  make 
Poland  amenable  to  his  plans  for  recovering  Danzig  and  the  Corridor. 
Two  days  before  he  left  for  Rome  Ribbentrop  invited  Lipski,  the  Polish 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  lunch  with  him  at  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Berch- 
tesgaden.  There  are  accounts  of  the  conversation  in  both  the  Polish  and 
the  German  published  collections  of  documents.2  The  German  version 
says  that  Lipski  began  the  discussion  by  explaining  the  Polish  view  on 
Ruthenia  (‘Carpatho-Ukraine’).  Poland’s  desire  was  that  Ruthenia 
should  be  attached  to  Hungary.3  The  province  was,  he  said,  a  centre  of 
Communism  and  a  source  of  unrest  in  general.  It  was  Polish  policy  to 
influence  the  Hungarian  Government  towards  moderation  in  the  Slovak 

1  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  18.  On  16  October  Weizsacker  had  repeated  to  Henderson  a  state¬ 
ment  which  he  had  made  a  few  days  earlier  to  the  effect  that  Germany’s  policy  was  ‘guided 
solely  by  [the]  right  of  self-determination  in  both  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia’.  As  Henderson  noted, 
this  was  clearly  the  German  official  line  at  the  moment  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  186-7). 

2  Poland,  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs:  Official  Documents  concerning  Polish-German  and  Polish- 
Soviet  Relations  1933-1939  ( The  Polish  White  Book),  [translated  and]  published  by  authority  of  the 
Polish  Government  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Polish  White  Book ]  (London,  Hutchinson,  [1940]), 
no.  44;  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  81 ;  Germany,  Auswartiges  Amt :  1939  Nr.  2.  Dokumente  zjur  Vorgeschichte 
des  Krieges  (Berlin,  Reichsdruckerei,  1939),  no.  197;  translation  by  the  German  Library  of 
Information,  New  York,  with  title:  Documents  on  the  Events  preceding  the  Outbreak  of  the  War,  com¬ 
piled  and  published  by  the  German  Foreign  Office  (Berlin,  1939  and  New  York,  1940)  [referred  to 
hereafter  as  German  White  Book  ii],  no.  197.  The  German  White  Book  ( Documents  on  the  Events 
preceding  the  Outbreak  of  the  War)  was  published  by  the  German  Government  during  the  early 
months  of  the  war,  before  the  German  attack  on  Russia.  The  object  of  the  publication  was,  of 
course,  to  make  a  case  for  Germany’s  attack  on  Poland,  and  the  documents  included  were 
selected  and  edited  (and  perhaps  even  invented)  for  that  purpose.  A  comparison  of  the  text  of 
some  of  the  most  important  documents  included  in  the  German  White  Book  (e.g.  the  German 
records  of  interviews  between  Hitler  and/or  Ribbentrop  on  the  one  hand  and  Beck  on  the  other 
during  the  winter  of  1938-g)  with  the  authentic  texts  found  in  the  archives  of  the  German 
Foreign  Ministry  and  published  by  the  American,  British,  and  French  Governments  in  Documents 
on  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-1943  (Series  D),  shows,  for  instance,  that  passages  recording  ex¬ 
changes  of  views  on  German  and  Polish  relations  with  Russia  and  German  suggestions  that 
Poland  should  adhere  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  were  for  the  most  part  simply  omitted  from 
the  versions  published  in  the  German  White  Book. 

Though  this  White  Book  and  (for  the  same  reason)  No.  3  ( Polnische  Dokumente  zur  Vor¬ 
geschichte  des  Krieges)  are  thus  clearly  sources  that  must  be  treated  with  reserve,  references  have 
been  included  to  them  in  the  present  volume  because  they  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
material  that  is  not  available  elsewhere. 

3  In  an  interview  with  Woermann,  the  Director  of  the  Political  Department  of  the  German 
Foreign  Ministry,  on  22  October  Lipski  had  said  that  it  was  ‘well  known  that  the  Poles  favoured 
an  autonomous  Carpatho-Ukraine  associated  with  Hungary’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  80). 
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question  and  towards  forcible  action  in  the  matter  of  Ruthenia.1  Lipski 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  solution  in  this  sense  was  not  contrary  to  German 
interests. 

Ribbentrop  replied  that  some  of  these  ideas  were  new  to  him  and  that 
he  must  think  them  over.  He  appreciated  the  Polish  point  of  view,  but  he 
also  saw  certain  difficulties  that  needed  consideration.  He  then  started  off 
on  the  real  business  on  account  of  which  he  had  invited  Lipski  to  Berch- 
tesgaden,  namely  a  general  German-Polish  settlement  of  all  questions 
capable  of  causing  friction  between  the  two  countries,  and  put  forward  a 
demand  for  the  cession  of  Danzig  to  the  Reich  and  for  an  extraterritorial 
German  motor-road  and  railway  across  the  Polish  Corridor.2  Both  the 
German  and  the  Polish  account  of  the  interview  record  Lipski’s  negative 
reaction  to  these  demands  and  his  undertaking  to  pass  them  on  to  Beck. 
The  German  version  adds  that  Lipski  ended  by  again  emphasizing  the 
Hungarian  question  and  saying  that  Poland  was  prepared  to  act  as  an 
arbitrator  with  Germany  and  Italy,  if  that  was  acceptable  to  the  two 
latter  Powers. 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of  the  discussions.  After  Ribbentrop  had  had 
time  to  consult  the  highest  authority3  he  sent  for  Lipski  again  and  reverted 
to  the  question  of  Ruthenia.  The  two  versions  substantially  agree  that  he 
told  Lipski  that,  if  Germany’s  demands  in  respect  of  Danzig  were  accepted, 
the  question  of  Ruthenia  could  be  settled  in  accordance  with  Poland’s 
desires. 

Lipski,  according  to  his  own  account  of  the  conversation,  told  Ribben¬ 
trop  that  he  could  see  no  prospect  of  his  Government  accepting  a  bargain 
which  included  the  incorporation  of  Danzig  in  the  Reich.  Ribbentrop 
therefore  went  to  Rome  with  the  Ruthenian  card  still  in  his  hand,  to  play 
in  whatever  way  seemed  most  advantageous.  As  we  have  seen,  he  made 
no  difficulties  over  those  parts  of  Ciano’s  proposal  for  the  arbitral  award 
which  were  adverse  to  Hungary’s  claims  in  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia,  but  he 
did  not  commit  himself  on  Ciano’s  concessions  to  Hungary  and  made  the 
whole  proposal  subject  to  Hitler’s  approval. 

On  31  October,  Lipski  was  instructed  by  the  Government  in  Warsaw 
definitely  to  reject  the  German  proposals  regarding  Danzig  and  the 
Corridor.4  On  the  same  day  it  was  publicly  announced  that  Germany 
and  Italy  had  agreed  to  arbitrate  on  the  question  of  the  Hungaro- 
Czechoslovak  frontier,5  and  in  Berlin  it  was  stated  that  the  award  would 

1  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Polish  version  omits  all  this.  2  See  below,  pp.  323-4. 

3  Professor  Sir  Lewis  Namier  writes  that  it  was  only  some  twenty  minutes  after  the  end  of  the 
first  conversation  that  Ribbentrop  sent  for  Lipski  to  come  back  for  further  discussion :  see  Diplo¬ 

matic  Prelude,  1938-1939  (London,  Macmillan,  1948),  p.  40. 

4  See  below,  pp.  324-5.  For  the  renewal  of  the  German  proposals  in  January  1939,  when 
Hitler  again  expressed  indifference  as  to  the  future  of  Ruthenia,  see  below,  pp.  216-17  and  334-5. 

5  The  German  decision  to  accept  the  office  of  arbitrator,  together  with  Italy  (provided  that 
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follow  a  strictly  ethnographicalline.  It  was  thus  made  clear,  before  the  arbi¬ 
trators  met,  that  they  intended  the  greater  part  of  Slovakia  and  of  Ruthenia 
to  remain  within  Czechoslovakia,  now  Germany’s  reluctant  satellite. 

(/)  The  Vienna  Award  and  its  Reception  in  Hungary 
Ribbentrop  and  Ciano  met  in  the  Belvedere  Palace  at  Vienna  on  2 
November  to  deliver  their  award.  In  his  opening  speech  Ribbentrop 
alluded  to  Prince  Eugene,  for  whom  the  palace  had  been  built,  as  a  German 
statesman,  of  Italian  family,  who  had  brought  freedom,  peace,  and  justice 
to  the  peoples  of  South-East  Europe.  The  formal  proceedings  began  at 
12  noon,  consisted  of  reasonably  short  statements  by  Kanya  and  Teleki, 
Chvalkovsky  and  Krno,  and  concluded  at  2  p.m.  Ribbentrop  and  Ciano 
considered  their  award  after  lunch,  and  it  was  announced  at  7  p.m.1 
Its  terms  had  in  fact  for  the  most  part  been  decided  beforehand  on  the 
lines  proposed  by  Ciano  to  Ribbentrop  on  28  October.2  The  new  frontier 
was  drawn  on  the  ethnic  basis.  In  Ruthenia  there  could  be  little  scientific 
dispute  over  the  approximate  boundary  between  the  Ruthene  and  the 
Magyar  areas.  But  for  Slovakia  there  were  wide  differences  between  the 
Hungarian  and  the  Czechoslovak  censuses,  as  the  following  table  indicates : 


Slovakia 

(the  area  between  the  frontiers  of  1920  and  of  2  November  1938) 


1910 

Hungarian 

Census 

1930 

Czechoslovak 

Census 

1938 

Hungarian 

Census 

Magyars  .... 

636,246 

51  G959 
Jews  26,157 

Czechs  \ 

727,297 

Slovaks  .... 

83,061 

and  1272,388 
Slovaks ) 

Slovaks  121,890 

Germans  .... 

9,255 

9,064 

6,095 

Others  ..... 

5>458 

42,579 

6,361 

734,020 

862,147 

861,643 

Hungary  declared  such  arbitration  binding),  was  signified  to  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister 
on  30  October.  If  Hungary  accepted  the  condition,  the  award  would  be  made  in  Vienna  on 
2  November.  A  similar  statement  was  made  to  the  Czechoslovak  Government  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv, 
p.  1 1 5).  Both  Governments  gave  the  undertaking  required  (ibid.  p.  117).  In  a  circular  to  eight 
German  missions  abroad,  of  31  October,  Weizsacker  wrote  that  he  had  told  the  French  charge 
d’affaires  in  Berlin  that  the  dispute  was  not  within  the  competence  of  the  five-Power  International 
Commission  and  that  the  British  Government  had  recommended  in  Rome  a  German-Italian 
court  of  arbitration;  also  that  he  had  informed  the  Polish  charge  d’affaires  that  the  Hungarian 
suggestion  of  Poland  as  an  arbitrator  on  part  of  the  dispute  ‘had  been  dropped  after  consultation 
between  Rome  and  Budapest’  (ibid.). 

1  An  account  of  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides  is  given  ibid.  pp.  118-25. 
Chvalkovsky’s  proposal  that  the  tribunal  should  hear  Tiso  and  Volosin,  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
Slovakia  and  Ruthenia,  was  rejected  by  Ribbentrop,  who  said  that  the  problem  was  sufficiently 
familiar  to  the  arbitrators.  The  two  reverend  gentlemen  would  get  a  chance  of  speaking  to  the 
arbitrators  during  lunch  (ibid.  p.  124).  2  See  above,  p.  101. 
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The  differences  can  be  largely  explained  in  many  ways.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  censuses  of  1910  and  1938  were  based  on  mother  tongue;  the 
Czechoslovak  census  of  1930  on  declared  nationality.  There  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  emigration  and  immigration  of  officials  and  troops  in  1920  and 
in  1938.  The  census  of  1930  showed  over  26,000  of  the  ‘Others’  as  ‘Aliens’, 
many  of  whom  were  in  fact  Magyars  and  appeared  as  such  in  1938.  In 
this  frontier  zone  inter-marriage  and  bilingualism  had  produced  a  con¬ 
siderable  indeterminate  population,  who,  either  from  opportunism  or 
genuine  vagueness  about  their  nationality  or  language,  may  have  returned 
themselves  as  Magyars  in  1910  and  1938  and  as  Slovaks  in  1930. 

Despite  these  differences,  however,  the  ethnic  lines  to  be  deduced  from 
the  censuses  both  of  1910  and  of  1930  ran  very  close  together  and  well  to 
the  north  of  the  1920  frontier.  The  arbitrators’  task  in  laying  down  the 
approximate  frontier  line  was  not  difficult  and  their  award  could  claim  with 
justice  to  be  based  on  the  ethnographical  situation.  Hungary  was  not 
allotted  Bratislava  or  Nitra.  But  the  new  frontier  ran  north  of  the  towns 
of  Levice  (Leva),  Lucenec  (Losoncz),  Kosice,  Uzhorod,  and  Mukacevo.1 

From  the  economic  point  of  view  the  new  frontier  could  hardly  have 
been  worse.  The  timber  and  minerals  of  the  Slovak  and  Ruthene  hills  were 
needed  in  the  Magyar  towns  and  plains,  as  the  foodstuffs  and  the  seasonal 
work  of  the  plains  were  needed  by  the  hillmen.  Most  of  the  frontier  towns 
restored  to  Hungary  suffered  from  having  the  boundary  drawn  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  The  railway-lines  of  southern  and  central  Slovakia 
and  of  Ruthenia,  which  almost  all  ran  north  and  south,  were  cut  by  the 
new  frontier  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  nonsense.2 

Indeed  the  area  affected  by  the  Vienna  Award  was  a  classic  example  of 
territory  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  draw  a  frontier  that  should  satisfy 
both  ethnographic  and  economic  considerations.  There  appeared  to  be 
much  force  in  the  Hungarian  proposal  for  plebiscites.  At  no  time  had  the 
wishes  of  the  population  concerned  been  consulted.  Had  they  now  been 
expressed,  district  by  district,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have  solved  the 
problem.  As  it  was,  the  Vienna  Award  provided  that  its  own  economic 
asperities  should  be  mitigated  by  common-sense  arrangements.  Article  6 
provided  that  Hungary  should  do  her  utmost  to  remove  economic 
and  transport  difficulties  caused  to  Czechoslovakia  by  the  new  frontiers. 
Nevertheless,  the  testimony  of  visitors  to  the  frontier  area  during  the  winter 

1  Martens:  Nouveau  Recueil  de  traites,  3rd  series,  xxxvi.  662-3;  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  220-1 ;  Docu¬ 
ments  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  351. 

2  The  German  official  minutes  of  the  interview  of  Hacha  with  Hitler  in  the  Reichskanzlei  in 
the  early  hours  of  15  March  1939  records  Hitler  as  referring  to  the  Hungaro-Czechoslovak 
frontier  of  2  November  1938,  as  follows:  ‘At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  hostility  of  a  friendly 
Hungary,  he  [Hitler]  had  .  .  .  compelled  her  to  solve  the  problem,  like  Germany,  solely  according 
to  ethnologic  principles  .  .  .  although  the  craziest  economic  and  tariff  situations  had  thereby  been 
created’  (/. ALT. Nuremberg,  xxxi.  142  (2798-PS);  trans.  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  265;  cf.  N.C.A.  v. 
436). 
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of  1938-9  was  that  the  new  boundary  was  an  almost  complete  barrier  to 
the  passage  of  persons  or  goods.1 

The  arbitrators  required  the  transference  of  territory  to  be  effected 
between  5  and  10  November,  and  left  all  other  questions,  such  as  those  of 
nationality,  option,  and  minorities  to  be  dealt  with  by  Hungaro-Czecho- 
slovak  commissions. 

If  there  had  been  little  hope  in  Hungary  of  regaining  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  Slovakia,  the  disappointment  at  not  regaining  Ruthenia 
was  considerable.  Czechs  and  Slovaks  were  negligible  in  number  in  that 
province2  and  it  was  generally  believed  in  Hungary  that  the  Ruthene 
population  would  welcome  their  restoration  to  their  pre-1920  allegiance.3 
Apart  from  other  economic  considerations  the  recovery  of  the  rivers  of 
Ruthenia,  which  affected  Hungarian  irrigation  and  precautions  against 
the  flooding  of  the  Tisza,  was  ardently  desired  by  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  also  shared  the  anxiety  of  the  Polish  Government  to  establish 
a  common  frontier  between  Hungary  and  Poland.  Hungary,  however, 
had  undertaken  to  accept  the  arbitral  award  and  was  bound  to  abide  by 
it.  In  Budapest  Imredy  broadcast  a  statement  on  the  evening  of  2 
November  thanking  Germany  and  Italy  for  taking  upon  themselves  the 
task  of  making  the  arbitral  decision.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  many 
Magyars  and  ‘treasured  historic  towns’  remained  outside  the  new  frontiers, 
but  that  was  unavoidable  in  the  application  of  the  ethnographic  principle 
on  which  the  Munich  Agreement  was  based,  and  if  Germany  and  Italy 
accepted  the  responsibility  for  the  arbitration,  the  Hungarians  had  to 
accept  it.  After  Imredy’s  speech,  there  were  demonstrations  in  front  of  his 
house  and  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Royal  Palace,  where  the  Regent  was  in 
residence.  In  another  speech,  addressed  to  the  crowd,  Imredy  said  that 
the  ‘methodical  campaign’  for  the  furtherance  of  Hungary’s  claims  had 
resulted  in  the  return  of  12,400  square  kilometres  and  over  a  million 
inhabitants;4  but  both  he  and  Horthy,  who  also  spoke  a  few  words,  used 
expressions  calculated  to  whip  up  irredentist  feeling.5 * 7  Kanya,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  press  on  4  November,  spoke  of  the  severe  sacrifices  which  the 


1  Winch:  Republic  for  a  Day  (London,  Hale,  1939),  pp.  135  seqq.;  Geoffrey  Moss:  Standing  up 
to  Hitler  (London,  M.  Joseph,  1939),  passim. 

2  See  the  note  on  the  ‘ethnic’  statistics  of  Ruthenia  on  p.  128  below. 

3  See  below,  pp.  123-4. 

4  According  to  Czech  estimates  the  total  area  transferred  to  Hungary  was  12,009  square  kilo¬ 
metres  (10,423  from  Slovakia  and  1,586  from  Ruthenia)  and  the  inhabitants  numbered  1,041,494 
(859,885  in  Slovakia  and  181,609  in  Ruthenia).  The  Czechs  reckoned  that  the  Magyar  minority 
left  in  Slovakia  would  number  66,368,  and  that  in  Ruthenia  22,791  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  225-6). 

5  Imredy  was  reported  to  have  told  his  hearers  that  they  must  try  ‘to  create  a  new  Hungary 

penetrated  with  a  nationalist  and  military  spirit,  filled  with  racial  consciousness  and  observant 
of  the  principles  of  social  justice’,  while  Horthy  advised  them  ‘to  go  home  and  dream  of  yet 
finer  things  than  the  dream  that  had  just  been  fulfilled’  (despatch  from  Knox  in  Budapest, 

7  November:  ibid.  pp.  223-4.) 
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Vienna  Award  had  imposed  on  the  Hungarian  people,  but  said  that  he 
hoped  it  would  result  in  better  relations  with  Czechoslovakia,  and  in  an 
improvement  in  the  position  of  the  minorities  still  remaining  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.1  He  took  the  same  line  in  a  speech  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  12  November,  in  which  he  also  gave  a  review  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  abortive  conference  at  Komarno.2 

In  spite  of  the  official  statements  that  Hungary  loyally  accepted  the 
arbitral  decision,  within  three  weeks  of  the  Vienna  Award  an  effort  was 
made  to  revise  it,  to  suppress  Mgr.  Volosin’s  Government,  and  to  reannex 
Ruthenia  to  Hungary.  During  the  first  weeks  after  2  November  the 
official  line  in  Hungary  was  to  represent  Germany  as  the  benevolent 
restorer  of  ancient  Magyar  towns  and  much  Hungarian  territory  to  the 
mother  country.  Nevertheless,  so  strong  was  the  belief  among  the  Magyars 
that  the  population  of  Ruthenia  desired  restoration  to  Hungary  that  public 
opinion  began  to  turn  against  Germany  as  being  the  patron  of  the  Czechs, 
as  the  Power  that  refused  to  allow  the  Ruthenes  and  Slovaks  to  decide 
their  own  fate  and  had  herself  filched  Devin  and  the  bridge-head  opposite 
Bratislava,  above  all  as  being  Hungary’s  ill-wisher  who  had  forbidden  the 
willing  reunion  of  Ruthenia  with  Hungary.  In  consequence  there  followed 
an  incident,  the  Hungarian  attempt  to  organize  the  seizure  of  Ruthenia, 
which  was  carefully  kept  dark  at  the  time. 

On  1 1  November  Villani,  the  Hungarian  Minister  in  Rome,  suggested 
to  Ciano,  ‘as  it  were  casually,  the  possibility  of  disorders  in  Ruthenia,  which 
would  make  clear  the  necessity  of  its  union  with  Hungary’.  Ciano  writes 
that  he  strongly  advised  Villani  against  any  such  plan,  since  Germany 
would  oppose  it  and  Italy  would  then  be  obliged  to  require  the  Hungarians 
to  observe  the  arbitral  award.3 

Four  days  later  the  Hungarian  Regent  sounded  Germany.  He  told 
Erdmannsdorff  that  ‘the  Hungarian  Government  was  being  besieged  with 
requests  to  put  an  end  to  the  untenable  conditions’  in  Ruthenia.  The 
population  left  in  the  Ruthene  mountains  could  not  live  without  the 
Hungarian  market.  Moreover,  Hitler  had  told  Daranyi  that  Germany 
was  not  interested  in  the  question  of  a  Polish-Hungarian  frontier.4  Indeed 
Ruthenia,  consisting  of  mountains  and  deep  valleys  running  north-south, 
would  not  be  of  use  to  a  German  advance  eastward  to  the  Ukraine.  So  it 
might  well  happen  that,  in  consequence  of  disorder  in  Ruthenia,  Hun¬ 
garian  troops  would  march  in  and  occupy  the  province  until  a  plebiscite 
could  be  held,  perhaps  under  international  control.5 

Instructions  were  sent  to  Erdmannsdorff  from  Berlin  on  18  November. 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  225.  2  Ibid.  p.  237. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  {1937-8),  11  November  1938.  Ciano  repeated  his  advice  and  warning  when 
Villani  returned  to  the  attack  on  18  November.  Italy  would  not,  he  said,  give  the  Germans 
cause  to  believe  that  she  was  playing  a  double  game  (ibid.). 

4  See  above,  p.  89.  5  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  148-9. 
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He  was  told  that  Sztojay  had  that  day  made  a  demarche  similar  to  that  of 
the  Regent.  Erdmannsdorff  was  to  see  Kanya  at  an  early  date  and  tell 
him  that  Germany  objected  to  the  suggested  Hungarian  action  in  Ruthenia. 
Czechoslovakia  would  not  take  it  lying  down.  If  Hungary  acted  and  then 
found  herself  in  difficulties,  she  would  not  get  Germany’s  support.  The 
suggested  Hungarian  action,  therefore,  appeared  ‘to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  inopportune’.  Sztojay  had  been  told  all  this  and  had  been 
reminded  of  Hungary’s  undertaking  to  do  nothing  without  consulting 
Germany.1  The  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Prague  was  instructed  to 
exercise  reserve  on  the  Slovak  and  Ruthene  questions,  and  the  German 
press  received  instructions  to  publish  nothing  about  any  incidents  in 
Ruthenia.2 

Erdmannsdorff  saw  Kanya  and  carried  out  his  instructions  on  19 
November.  He  made  ‘strong  representations’  that  the  Vienna  Award 
should  not  be  disregarded  and  said  that  if  the  Hungarians  marched  into 
Ruthenia  they  would  do  so  at  their  own  risk.3  In  reply  Kanya  professed 
to  accept  the  Vienna  Award,  but  to  be  under  the  double  pressure  of  ‘a 
declaration  expressing  the  will  of  the  overwhelming  majority’  of  the 
Ruthene  population  ‘in  demanding  union  with  Hungary’  and  of  a  strong 
movement  in  Hungary  backed  by  ‘very  influential  persons’.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  Hungarian  Government  would  succeed  in  their  efforts 
to  prevent  an  appeal  to  force.4 

Thus  far  the  German  Government  had  apparently  only  had  to  deal  with 
Hungarian  restlessness  and  discontent  at  the  Vienna  Award,  and  believed 
that  their  disapproval  would  suffice  to  prevent  any  Hungarian  use  of 
force.  The  Hungarians,  however,  believed,  or  wished  to  believe,  that  they 
had  merely  been  warned  that,  if  they  marched  into  Ruthenia,  they  must 
do  so  at  their  own  risk,  that  Germany  did  not  care  what  happened  in 
Ruthenia  and  refused  to  be  bothered  about  it.  Accordingly,  on  19 
November  Villani  returned  for  the  third  time  to  Ciano  and  told  him  that 
the  Hungarian  Government  had  informed  Berlin  of  how  things  were 
developing.  Ciano  only  noted:  ‘We  shall  await  reactions.’5 

But  on  Sunday,  20  November,  Ribbentrop  was  rung  up  by  Attolico, 
who  gave  him  the  following  information.  Szabo,  the  Hungarian  military 
attache  in  Rome,  had  gone  direct  to  Mussolini,6  and  had  said  that  the 
situation  in  Ruthenia  was  becoming  unbearable;  that  Hungary  had  con¬ 
sulted  Germany  and  received  the  answer  that  her  action  would  be 
‘inopportune’  and  not  supported  by  Germany  should  difficulties  arise; 
that  Hungary  took  this  warning  as  merely  expressing  apprehension  on 

1  Ibid.  pp.  152-3.  2  Ibid.  p.  155. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  236.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  155. 

5  Ciano:  Diario  (1937-8),  19  November  1938. 

6  Ciano  was  away  shooting  near  Turin  that  day  (ibid.  20  November  1938). 
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Hungary’s  behalf,  but  not  disapproval;  and  therefore  that  Hungary  pro¬ 
posed  to  occupy  Ruthenia  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Ribbentrop 
replied  that  the  Hungarians  had  misinterpreted  the  German  answer;  and, 
after  consulting  Hitler,  he  asked  Attolico  to  inform  Mussolini  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  were  much  surprised  at  the  Hungarian  decision,  reached 
moreover  without  informing  Germany,  that  the  proposed  Hungarian 
action  would  discredit  the  Axis  Powers  who  had  just  given  their  arbitral 
award,  and  that,  if  Hungary  foolishly  persisted,  she  must  take  the  con¬ 
sequences.1 

Mussolini  had  authorized  the  dispatch  of  eight  squadrons  of  the  Italian 
fighter  aircraft  promised  by  Ciano  on  5  October  in  case  of  need  for  the 
defence  of  Budapest  against  the  Czechs.2  Four  squadrons  were  to  have 
reached  Budapest  that  day,  but  were  grounded  at  Gorizia  by  fog.3  As 
soon,  however,  as  Mussolini  received  Ribbentrop’s  message,  he  hurried  to 
apologize  and  to  explain  that  he  had  acted  on  completely  incorrect  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  German  Government’s  attitude  to  the  Hun¬ 
garian  coup.  He  entirely  endorsed  the  German  view  of  the  matter  and 
asked  if  Italy  should  join  Germany  in  a  demarche  to  stop  the  Hungarians.4 

Accordingly  on  2 1  November  a  very  stiff  note  from  Germany,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  similar  Italian  note,  was  presented  in  Budapest.5  It  bade  the 
Hungarian  Government  keep  their  word  and  respect  the  Vienna  Award, 
and  warned  them  that  if  they  challenged  the  Czechoslovak  army  they 
might  land  themselves  in  a  critical  situation.  Erdmannsdorff  reported 
that  his  conversation  with  Kanya  at  the  interview  became  very  heated. 
Kanya  was  furious  at  the  German  veto  on  the  Hungarian  coup  and  too 
much  upset  to  discuss  it  calmly.6 

But  Hungary  had  to  do  as  she  was  told.  The  Hungarian  troops  and 
irregulars  were  withdrawn  from  the  Ruthene  frontier  and  most  of  them 
demobilized,7  and  the  disappointment  was  explained  away.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  German  and  Italian  notes  was  somehow  kept  completely  secret 
from  all  but  an  official  inner  ring;  and  the  hope  of  recovering  Ruthenia 
some  day  soon  was  not  abandoned  by  Hungarian  opinion.  Public  attention 
was  distracted  by  the  defeat  of  the  Government  in  Parliament  on  24 
November.  Imredy  resigned.  There  followed  a  four-days’  Cabinet  crisis, 
after  which  Imredy  returned  to  power,  without  Kanya.  That  bete  noire  of 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  156-7.  2  See  above,  p.  101. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  158.  4  Ibid.  p.  157. 

5  The  Rumanian  Government  also  warned  Hungary  against  the  use  of  force  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii, 
p.  242). 

6  The  text  of  the  German  note  is  given  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  160-1. 

7  By  22  November  the  Hungarian  army  leaders,  according  to  their  own  statements  to  members 
of  the  British  Legation  staff,  had  abandoned  any  intention  of  advancing  into  Ruthenia  and  were 
intending  to  order  immediate  demobilization  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  239).  On  the  same  day  the 
Polish  Minister  in  Budapest  was  informed  by  Kanya  that  Hungary  had  renounced  all  claim  to 
a  common  frontier  with  Poland  (ibid.  pp.  242-3). 
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the  Germans  was  the  necessary  sacrifice,  since  Hungary  must  now  try  to 
win  the  favour  of  the  all-powerful  Reich.  On  28  November  Kanya  retired 
from  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  ill-health. 
On  10  December  his  definitive  retirement  and  the  appointment  of  Csaky 
as  his  successor  were  announced.1 

The  agitation  in  Hungary  for  the  restoration  of  Ruthenia  after  the  Vienna 
Award  was  probably  due  not  only  to  the  stimulation  of  nationalist  feeling 
by  the  partial  success  already  achieved  but  also  to  incitement  from 
Warsaw.  An  ‘authoritative  comment’  in  the  Polish  press  on  the  day 
following  the  Vienna  Award  took  the  line  that,  in  view  of  the  economic 
absurdity  of  the  new  frontier  in  Ruthenia,  that  frontier  could  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  definitive;  Hungary  must  be  expected  soon  to  raise  the  question 
of  her  recovery  of  the  whole  province.2 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  Foreign  Minister  took  a  relatively  cheerful  view 
of  the  results  of  the  arbitration  on  2  November  when  talking  two  days 
later  to  the  British  Minister  about  it,  though  he  admitted  that  the  loss  of 
Uzhorod  had  been  an  unexpected  blow.3  The  award  of  this  town  and  of 
Mukacevo  to  Hungary,  after  the  assurance  regarding  the  ‘three  eastern 
towns’  given  by  Ribbentrop  to  the  Slovak-Ruthene  delegation  in  the 
third  week  of  October,4  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Ruthenes,5  and  the  loss 

1  During  the  two  months  of  Imredy’s  and  Csaky’s  co-operation  in  office  Hungary  abandoned 
her  efforts  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  Axis  and  the  Western  Powers.  She  had  already 
been  driven  towards  an  exclusively  Axis  policy  by  Germany’s  successive  triumphs  over  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia  and  her  unchallengeable  supremacy  in  the  Danubian  lands.  Daranyi,  on 
14  October,  had  suggested  to  Hitler  that  Hungary  would  be  glad  to  enter  into  closer  economic 
co-operation  with  Germany  and  might  sign  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  (see  p.  89  above).  In 
his  first  speech  in  Parliament  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  Csaky  described  Munich  as  a 
turning-point  of  Hungarian  history  and  sang  the  praises  of  the  Axis.  And  when  Ciano  visited 
Budapest  on  19  December,  although  he  found  the  atmosphere  was  one  of  intense  dislike  of  the 
Germans,  he  also  found  that  the  Hungarian  Government  were  prepared  to  take  the  following 
steps :  Hungary  would  join  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  after  the  visit  which  it  had  been  arranged 
that  Csaky  should  pay  to  Berlin  in  January;  and  in  May  Hungary  would  resign  from  the  League 
of  Nations  after  presenting  a  memorandum  on  minorities  which  would  be  intended  to  be,  and 
certainly  would  be,  rejected  (Ciano:  Diario  {1937-8),  19-20  December  1938).  See  pp.  218-19 
below  for  Csaky’s  visit  to  Berlin  in  January  1939. 

2  Kennard  reported  to  London  from  Warsaw  on  14  November  that  there  was  every  indication 
that  the  Poles  did  not  accept  the  Vienna  Award  as  final,  but  would  ‘endeavour  to  bring  about 
in  the  near  future  a  common  frontier  with  Hungary’,  their  motives  being  ‘fear  of  Ukraine  agita¬ 
tion  and  German  penetration  towards  Ukraine  via  Czechoslovakia’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  227); 
cf.  Kennard’s  telegram  of  26  November  (ibid.  p.  364).  On  29  November  an  article  published 
in  London  by  the  Mews  Chronicle  gave  publicity  to  rumours  that  from  six  to  nine  German  army 
divisions  were  ready  to  march  into  Czechoslovakia  on  receipt  of  an  appeal  from  the  Czechs  for 
help  in  repelling  a  Polish  invasion  of  Ruthenia.  This  article  caused  an  outburst  next  day  in  the 
German  press,  which  vehemently  denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  suggestion.  The  British 
Legation  in  Prague  also  reported  that  no  confirmation  of  the  rumours  had  come  to  their  notice 
(ibid.  pp.  366-8). 

3  Ibid.  p.  222.  Chvalkovsky  even  professed  to  believe  that  the  settlement  in  Ruthenia  was 

likely  to  be  durable.  4  See  above,  p.  94. 

5  Father  VoloSin,  the  new  Ruthenian  Premier,  was  credibly  reported  to  have  fainted  when  he 
heard  that  Uzhorod  and  Mukacevo  had,  after  all,  been  awarded  to  Hungary,  and  to  have  said 
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of  Kosice  was  similarly  a  great  disappointment  to  the  Slovaks.1  Italian 
diplomacy,  as  we  have  seen,  could  claim  the  credit  for  having  made  these 
gains  for  Hungary,  and  it  may  well  have  suited  the  temper  of  the  Nazi 
statesmen  to  yield  a  few  points,  which,  by  giving  effect  with  pedantic 
accuracy  to  the  linguistic  data  of  the  1910  census,  produced  the  most 
bizarre  frontier.2 

For  a  few  weeks  the  new  German,  Polish,  and  Hungarian  frontiers 
received  slight  adjustments  from  their  several  commissions.  By  the 
middle  of  December  the  painful  process  of  Czechoslovakia’s  dismember¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  her  transformation  into  a  federal  state  under  German 
control,  had  been  completed. 


(vi)  Czechoslovakia  after  Munich 

( a )  The  Resignation  of  President  Benes  and  Chvalkovsky’s 

First  Visit  to  Berlin 

October  1938  was  a  month  of  ever-increasing  disillusionment  and 
humiliation  for  the  Czechs.  It  was  apparent  immediately  after  the 
signature  of  the  Munich  Agreement  that  the  nation  and  its  Government 
were  under  duress  and  must  change  their  whole  outlook  and  policy.  The 
Czechs  had  bowed  their  heads  under  the  storms  of  fate  before.  They  had 
even  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  writers  on  history  and  politics.  But  they 
had  emerged  into  the  light  again  and  picked  up  the  threads  of  their 
national  tradition.  Once  more  they  were  forced  to  control  their  feelings,  to 
set  their  teeth,  and  to  place  their  trust  in  the  invisible  future. 

The  Government  came  to  terms  at  once  with  Poland  by  conceding  the 
Polish  demands.  They  had  to  pacify  Hungary  and  meet  the  Slovak  and 
Ruthene  demands  for  autonomy.  Above  all  they  must  get  such  terms  as 
they  could  from  the  now  all-powerful  Nazi  Reich.  On  4  October  President 
Benes  reshuffled  the  Syrovy  Cabinet.3  Most  of  the  Ministers  were  un¬ 
changed.  But  a  Ruthene  (Parkanyi)  was  now  included,  as  well  as  the  two 
Slovaks  appointed  on  24  September.4  Krofta  left  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  being  succeeded  by  Chvalkovsky,  the  Minister  in  Rome.  The 
character  of  the  latter  change  is  illustrated  by  a  statement,  which 

subsequently  that  he  would  never  have  asked  for  the  continued  existence  of  Ruthenia  without 
those  two  towns  (C.  A.  Macartney:  see  note  1  on  p.  1  above). 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  222. 

2  See  Winch:  Republic  for  a  Day,  p.  139,  for  a  description  of  Mukacevo  in  February  1939  and 
the  straits  to  which  the  town  had  been  reduced  by  a  frontier  that  separated  it  from  its  suburbs. 
See  also  Moss:  Standing  up  to  Hitler,  p.  26,  for  a  similar  description  of  Uzhorod  in  late  November 
1938:  ‘During  the  past  twenty  years  Europe  has  specialized  in  irrational  frontiers.  I  have  seen 
lots  of  them;  this  is  the  silliest.  It  is  inside  the  suburbs.’ 

3  For  the  Government  formed  by  General  Syrovy  on  22  September  1938,  see  Survey  for  1938, 

ii.  367-8.  4  See  below,  pp.  126  and  120. 
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Chvalkovsky  was  reported  to  have  made  to  the  leaders  of  the  political  par¬ 
ties,  that  he  had  watched  the  development  of  Czechoslovak  foreign  policy 
from  abroad,  that  he  had  often  warned  the  Government  of  the  dangers  of 
the  situation,  but  that  his  advice  had  gone  unheeded.1 

On  5  October,  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Cabinet,  the  Prime 
Minister  broadcast  an  address  to  the  nation.  He  spoke  in  cautious  generali¬ 
ties,  but  it  was  evident  that  a  break  with  the  past  was  being  made.  He  said 
that  the  country’s  foreign  policy  could  be  simply  described  as  one  of 
friendly  relations  with  all,  especially  with  its  neighbours,  since  only  in 
co-operation  with  its  neighbours  could  it  live  at  ease  and  in  security.  He 
spoke  of  the  coming  transformation  of  the  state  into  a  federation  of  the 
Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  Carpatho-Russians  (Ruthenes).  He  told  his  hearers 
that,  though  their  national  territory  would  be  smaller,  it  would  suffice  to 
maintain  them  all,  if  they  organized  their  political,  economic,  and  social 
life  well,  in  peace  and  order.  They  might  in  the  future  have  to  live  on  a 
rather  more  modest  scale.  But  they  possessed  all  the  conditions  for  a 
satisfactory  economic  life,  especially  their  own  skill  and  diligence.  He 
therefore  called  them  to  work,  order,  and  discipline.2 

The  broadcast  was  followed  by  the  national  anthem  and  then  by  the 
voice  of  the  announcer  saying  that  after  a  four-minutes’  silence  the  Prime 
Minister  would  make  a  further  announcement.  Evidently  something  of 
great  importance  was  coming.  Then  Syrovy  spoke.  He  was  fulfilling,  he 
said,  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  his  life  in  announcing  that  the  President  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  Dr.  Edvard  Benes,  had  resigned  his  office. 
He  then  read  the  letter  of  resignation,  which  included  the  following 
sentences: 

.  .  .  The  events  of  the  last  few  days  .  .  .  lacerated  the  soul,  heart,  nerves,  and 
reason  of  us  all,  but  they  have  not  broken  our  faith  or  our  loyalty  to  the  ideals 
of  our  people,  nation  and  State.  .  .  .  These  historic  events  have  indeed  altered 

1  New  York  Times,  11  November  1 938,  quoting  Narodni  Noviny.  Cf.  the  statement  of  the  German 
Ambassador  in  Rome  that  Chvalkovsky  had  reminded  him,  during  a  farewell  interview  on 
6  October,  of  a  conversation  in  the  previous  May,  when  Mackensen  had  spoken  of  the  ‘inherent 
weakness’  of  the  Czech  State  and  of  the  ‘necessity  for  a  rapid  and  radical  settlement’  of  the 
German-Czechoslovak  problem.  Chvalkovsky,  Mackensen  reported,  had  said  on  6  October 
that  ‘at  the  time  he  had  not  been  able  to  admit  openly  the  justification’  of  Mackensen’s  state¬ 
ments,  but  he  now  ‘did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  been  fully  conscious  of  their  justification 
and  had  at  the  time  also  sent  a  report  on  the  conversation  to  Prague’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  38. 
See  also  above,  p.  82,  n.  4  and  below,  p.  1 16,  for  Chvalkovsky s  interviews  with  Mackensen).  On 
10  October,  when  he  was  installed  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Prague,  Chvalkovsky  received 
Hencke,  the  German  charge  d’affaires,  and,  according  to  Hencke’s  account  of  the  interview, 
declared  that  he  had  always  been  in  favour  of  close  co-operation  with  Germany,  and  had 
undergone  an  ‘exil  distingue’  because  of  his  own  views  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  51). 

Chvalkovsky  was  an  experienced  diplomat,  having  been  Czechoslovak  Minister  in  Tokyo, 
Washington,  and  Berlin,  before  he  was  appointed  to  Rome  in  1932.  And  he  had  no  direct 
responsibility  for  the  past. 

2  Prager  Presse,  6  October  1938:  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  333. 
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the  conditions  of  the  future  life  and  development  of  our  State  almost  funda¬ 
mentally.  ...  I,  as  a  political  figure,  might  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  new 
developments  to  which  our  State  must  now  adapt  itself,  particularly  from 
the  international  standpoint.  .  .  . 

I  therefore  place  my  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  constitutional  authorities 
and  beg  you,  as  Prime  Minister,  to  make  the  necessary  dispositions  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution.  I  thank  you  and  your  colleagues  for  all  your  co-operation 
and  wish  that  you  and  all  concerned  may  have  real  success  in  your  future 
activities.  I  firmly  believe  that  better  times  will  shortly  come  .  .  .  .* 

At  7  o’clock  that  evening  Bene§  spoke  to  his  people  on  the  wireless: 

.  .  .  And  now  I  address  myself  to  you,  to  take  my  leave,  as  President,  of  you,  of 
our  political  colleagues,  of  our  splendid  soldiers,  of  the  legionaries,  and  of  all 
those  with  whom,  as  President,  I  have  been  in  touch  and  with  whom  I  have 
worked. 

He  explained  that  he  had  taken  his  decision  freely  and  from  personal 
conviction,  after  consulting  political  circles,  constitutional  authorities,  and 
others.  He  had  meant  to  resign  immediately  after  the  Munich  Conference, 
but  had  waited  to  see  a  stronger  and  more  permanent  government  esta¬ 
blished.  He  told  the  people  that  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  had 
changed,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Czechoslovakia  and  her  friends.  Their 
Government  had  made  every  effort,  he  said,  to  reach  an  understanding 
with  the  nationalities.  But  foreign  influences  had  caused  their  affairs  to 
develop  into  an  international  dispute.  The  four  Great  Powers  had  decided 
upon  the  sacrifices  to  be  demanded  of  them  in  the  interest  of  world  peace; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  accept  them. 

He  would  indulge  in  no  recriminations,  he  said, 

I  will  only  say  what  we  all  feel  with  pain :  the  sacrifices  which  were  demanded 
of  us  with  so  much  urgency  are  disproportionate,  and  are  not  just.  The  nation 
will  never  forget  that,  even  though  it  endures  them  with  a  dignity,  calm,  and 
self-confidence  which  arouse  general  admiration. 

Under  his  presidency  Czechoslovakia  had  made  constant  efforts  to 
create  good-neighbourly  relations  with  all  those  around  her.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  new  situation,  it  would  be  best  for  the  country  that  he,  the  chief 
representative  of  the  past  regime,  should  vacate  his  office.  He  continued : 

A  number  of  causes  of  dispute  with  our  neighbours  have  ceased  to  exist.  We 
shall  have  a  national  State,  a  State  of  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  as  is  in  a  certain 
sense  indicated  by  the  development  of  the  nationality  principle.  This  will  be  a 
great  source  of  strength  for  our  State  and  for  the  whole  Czechoslovak  people.  It 
will  give  it  a  great  new  creative  power,  and  a  strong  moral  basis  such  as  it  did 
not  previously  possess.  Our  national  culture  will  be  deepened  and  strengthened. 
We  are  still  strong  and  sufficiently  numerous.  Let  us  therefore  look  forward  to 
1  Prager  Presse,  6  October  1938:  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  329-30. 
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our  national  future  with  hope.  The  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  owing  to  their  origin, 
their  whole  training  through  many  generations,  are  anything  rather  than  a 
people  who  give  way  to  catastrophes.  We  are  a  typically  sober-minded  nation, 
and  just  as  good  fortune  did  not  make  us  proud,  so  we  shall  not  lose  our  heads  in 
our  misfortune.  ... 

The  top  of  the  tree  of  our  homeland  is  cut  off,  but  the  roots  of  the  nation  are 
still  firm  in  the  soil.  Let  us  go  down  to  the  roots,  let  us  concentrate  the  ancient 
strength  of  our  stock  in  them,  as  we  have  so  often  done  in  our  history  before. 
Then  the  top  of  the  tree  will  in  time  put  forth  new  branches.  .  .  . 

Dear  fellow-citizens  and  friends,  I  conclude  by  making  to  you  all  a  profound 
and  sincere  appeal  which  comes  from  my  heart.  The  homeland  of  the  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  is  in  real  danger,  and  it  would  be  in  still  greater  danger  if  at  this 
moment  we  did  not  all  stand  together  in  harmony,  in  unity,  and  in  the  full  moral 
strength  of  men  who  are  mutually  devoted  to  one  another.  Above  all  it  is 
necessary  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Slovaks.  They  too  are  in  danger. 
Today  it  is  not  a  question  of  this  or  that  concession.  We  must  mutually  give 
way  to  one  another  wherever  it  is  necessary.  .  .  . 

I  wish  that  all  of  you,  and  the  Republic  and  the  nation,  may  soon  see  better 
days,  and  that  they  may  grow  and  bloom  again  as  a  glorious  branch  of  the 
human  race  and  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  finest  of  European  peoples.  May  you 
all  remain  sound,  united  and  brave.1 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Benes  was  acting  in  the  interests  of  his 
people  in  resigning  his  office.  It  had  been  Hitler’s  policy  to  pile  obloquy  on 
the  Czechoslovak  President  and  to  represent  him  as  alone  responsible  for 
all  the  alleged  iniquities  of  which  he  accused  the  Czechs.  It  was  natural  to 
assume  that  if  the  Reich  was  to  show  any  moderation  in  the  use  of  her 
triumph,  if  the  Czechs  were  to  be  anything  better  than  helots  in  the  service 
of  Germany,  Benes  must  disappear  from  the  public  life  of  his  country.  On 
22  October  he  went  into  exile,  travelling  to  England,  where  his  very 
numerous  friends  and  admirers  received  him  with  every  mark  of  affection 
and  respect. 

On  the  day  after  Benes’s  resignation  the  International  Commission  in 
Berlin  horrified  the  Czechs  by  announcing  the  area  of  the  fifth  zone,  with 
not  only  its  deep  incisions  into  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  but  also  its  ruthless 
indifference  to  geographical  facts  and  transport  facilities.2  But  thereafter 
it  was  noticeable  that  the  tone  of  the  German  press  towards  Czechoslovakia 
became  more  favourable  and  that  German  influence  was  being  exercised 
against  the  full  concession  of  the  Hungarian  claims  in  Slovakia  and 
Ruthenia.3 

Even  before  Benes’s  resignation  and  the  decision  on  the  fifth  zone  were 
made  public  the  Czechs  had  set  their  feet  on  the  only  path  that  they  could 
now  follow.  On  5  October,  a  few  hours  before  the  announcement  of 

1  Prager  Presse,  6  October  1938;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  330-3. 

2  See  above,  pp.  13-15,  34.  3  See  above,  pp.  84,  89-90,  94-95,  96. 
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Benes’s  resignation,  two  members  of  Syrovy’s  new  Cabinet,  Husarek  and 
Vavrecka,  called  on  the  State  Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin 
and  told  him  that  the  Government  in  Prague  fully  realized  that  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  must  now  pursue  a  policy  of  close  dependence  on  and  co-operation 
with  Germany.1  On  the  same  day  the  new  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Minister, 
before  leaving  his  diplomatic  post  in  Rome  for  Prague,  asked  the  German 
Ambassador  to  inquire  in  Berlin  whether  ‘he  could  be  received  personally 
by  the  Foreign  Minister  and,  if  he  were  accessible,  also  by  the  Fiihrer  and 
Chancellor,  if  possible  immediately  after  his  own  entry  into  office  in 
Prague’.  Chvalkovsky  told  Mackensen  that  the  main  objective  of  his 
activity  as  Czechoslovakia’s  Foreign  Minister  would  be  ‘the  restoration  of 
friendly  and  neighbourly  relations’  between  Germany  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  and  that  he  ‘wanted  to  obtain  guidance  .  .  .  for  his  conduct’  in 
Berlin.2  Chvalkovsky  repeated  his  request  for  an  interview  with  Ribben- 
trop  urgently  to  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Prague  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  that  city,3  and  by  io  October  his  request  had  evidently  been 
granted,  for  on  that  day  he  discussed  the  arrangements  for  his  journey 
with  Hencke.4 

Chvalkovsky’ s  visit  to  Germany  lasted  from  13  to  15  October.  On  the 
13th  he  saw  Ribbentrop  in  Berlin,  and  he  then  travelled  to  Munich,  where 
he  was  received  on  14  October  by  Hitler,  in  the  presence  of  Ribbentrop, 
in  the  room  in  which  the  fate  of  Czechoslovakia  had  been  decided  by  the 
four-Power  conference  on  29  September.  He  had  arrived  back  in  Prague 
by  the  evening  of  the  15th. 

In  his  conversation  with  Ribbentrop  on  13  October5  Chvalkovsky  spared 
no  effort  to  convince  the  German  Foreign  Minister  that  Czechoslovakia 
would  give  her  great  neighbour  no  more  trouble.  Czechoslovakia,  he  said, 
‘would  make  an  honest  attempt  to  comply  with  Germany’s  wishes  in  every 
respect’.  She  would  ‘make  a  complete  volte-face  in  her  foreign  policy’.  He 
had,  he  said,  found  ‘complete  understanding’  among  his  colleagues  in  the 
new  Cabinet  for  the  policy  of  co-operation  with  Germany — a  policy  which 
‘meant  of  course  the  end  of  the  Moscow-Pragu  e-Paris  Axis’.  In  the  econo¬ 
mic  field  also  ‘Czechoslovakia  wanted  to  adapt  herself  completely  to  the 
German  system’.6  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Ribbentrop  regarding 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  37.  2  Ibid.  p.  38. 

3  Ibid.  p.  39,  footnote  1  to  no.  37. 

4  Ibid.  p.  51.  On  n  October  Mastny  told  Henderson  in  Berlin  that  Chvalkovsky  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  come  at  once  to  Berlin  for  negotiations,  accompanied  if  necessary  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  1 5 1 ) ;  but  Chvalkovsky  had  explained  to  Hencke 
on  the  10th  that  ‘he  wanted  no  Czech  representative  present  at  the  talks,  because  he  felt  strong 
enough  to  put  the  case  for  Czechoslovakia’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  51). 

5  For  the  German  record  of  the  conversation,  see  ibid.  pp.  60-63. 

6  Economic  relations  were  discussed  a  few  days  later  between  Mastny  and  Goring.  The  latter 
drew  the  conclusions  that  a  customs  union  and  even  a  currency  union  between  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia  would  be  possible,  and  that  Germany  would  be  able  to  influence  the  Czech 
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Czechoslovakia’s  military  policy,  Chvalkovsky  said  that  ‘naturally  no 
new  line  of  fortifications  was  planned  against  Germany’,  and  that  a 
great  reduction  would  take  place  in  the  size  of  the  Czech  army.  ‘This  was 
also  necessary  for  purely  financial  reasons.’1  In  domestic  policy  there 
would  also  be  great  changes.  The  Government  contemplated  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  all  political  parties,  and  intended  to  find  a  speedy  solution  for  the 
present  situation  in  which  ‘Jews  occupied  all  key  positions  in  the  press  and 
in  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Ministry’.  Chvalkovsky  promised  the  re¬ 
moval  of  restrictions  on  the  participation  of  Reich  Germans  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  the  activities  of  the  NSDAP  and  the  release  of  Sudeten 
Germans  serving  in  military  or  police  units  or  detained  in  prison  for  political 
offences;  and  he  undertook  that  the  question  of  protection  of  minorities 
would  be  settled  in  accordance  with  German  wishes. 

The  question  of  the  Hungarian  claim  against  Czechoslovakia  was 
touched  on  during  the  interview  between  Chvalkovsky  and  Ribbentrop, 
but  not  examined  in  detail.2  This  was  one  of  the  subjects  discussed  during 
Chvalkovsky’s  meeting  with  Hitler  on  14  October,3  and,  as  has  been 
mentioned,4  Hitler  recommended  the  continuance  of  direct  negotiations. 
An  official  communique  on  the  interview  issued  by  the  Deutsches  Nach- 
richtenbiiro  stated  that  Chvalkovsky  gave  Hitler  ‘an  assurance  that 
Czechoslovakia  would  adopt  a  loyal  attitude  towards  Germany’,  and 
Hitler  ‘took  note  of  this  assurance  with  satisfaction’.5  Chvalkovsky’s  re¬ 
marks  on  this  subject  were  summarized  as  follows  by  Schmidt,  who  was 
present  at  the  interview: 

Czechoslovakia  was  now  conscious  of  the  mistakes  which  had  been  made  in  the 
past  and  could  also  very  well  understand  that  Germany  had  rightly  complained 
of  Prague’s  former  methods.  The  new  Czechoslovak  Government  .  .  .  intended 
to  make  a  complete  volte-face  in  Czechoslovak  policy.  It  asked  for  Germany’s 
goodwill  for  this  new  policy.  .  .  .  Chvalkovsky  .  .  .  made  special  mention  of 
the  fact  that  the  new  Czechoslovakia  would  have  only  a  very  small  army  and 

economy  in  ways  important  for  her  rearmament.  Mastny  gave  Goring  assurances  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  changed  foreign  and  domestic  policy  similar  to  those  which  Chvalkovsky  had  given 
Ribbentrop.  The  fate  of  Czechoslovakia,  he  said,  was  in  Germany’s  hands  (unsigned  and 
undated  memorandum  ibid.  pp.  81-82.  The  conversation  may  have  taken  place  on  16  or 
17  October). 

1  From  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  Woermann  (head  of  the  Political  Department  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry)  on  points  for  the  discussions  with  Chvalkovsky,  it  is  clear  that  the  question  of 
Czechoslovakia’s  military  strength  was  causing  some  anxiety  in  Berlin.  Woermann  noted  that 
if  Czechoslovakia  ‘were  allowed  full  freedom  in  military  affairs,  she  would  even  now,  in  the 
event  of  war,  pin  down  some  25  German  divisions  at  the  beginning’  (ibid.  p.  58). 

2  Chvalkovsky  said  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  negotiations  at  Komarno 
and  ‘only  knew  that  the  Hungarians  were  making  extremely  far-reaching  demands’  (ibid. 

P-  63). 

3  For  Schmidt’s  note  on  this  conversation  see  ibid.  pp.  69-72. 

4  See  above,  p.  88.  It  was  then  that  Ribbentrop  showed  Chvalkovsky  on  a  map  what  he 

understood  that  Hungary  claimed  and  Chvalkovsky  protested  but  agreed  to  resume  negotiations 
(see  above,  p.  90).  5  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  174. 
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that  she  would  arrange  her  domestic  policy  on  the  lines  of  curbing  the 
parties  and  the  limitation  of  Jewish  influence.  He  also  mentioned  the  necessity 
of  economic  co-operation  with  Germany  and  repeated  that  benevolent  support 
from  Germany  was  desirable  for  Czechoslovakia  in  carrying  out  this  new  policy 
of  co-operation  with  Germany,  a  policy  moreover  which  he  had  long  advocated. 
The  Reich  should  grant  the  Czechoslovaks  a  period  of  probation,  for,  after  her 
experiences  with  Prague,  Germany  naturally  could  not  be  expected  to  place 
great  value  on  mere  assurances  and  promises  on  the  part  of  the  Czechs.1 

Chvalkovsky  inquired  whether  Germany  would  guarantee  the  new 
frontiers  of  Czechoslovakia,  to  which  Hitler  replied  to  the  following 
effect : 

If  Czechoslovakia  found  her  proper  place  and  realized  that  British  and  French 
guarantees  were  as  worthless  as  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  or  the  pact 
with  Russia  had  been  during  the  crisis,  and  that  the  only  really  effective 
guarantee  was  that  by  Germany,  then  in  the  course  of  time  satisfactory  relations 
might  develop  between  the  two  countries.  But  if  this  was  to  come  about, 
Czechoslovakia  must  abandon  every  attempt  to  return  to  her  former  mistaken 
ways,  either  in  the  military  or  in  any  other  sphere.  This  of  course  necessitated 
a  definite  press  and  propaganda  policy,  capable  of  preventing  public  opinion 
in  the  country  from  again  slipping  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government  and 
returning  to  its  old  ways.2 

Hitler  also  warned  Chvalkovsky  that  if  Czechoslovakia  ‘were  to  make 
even  the  slightest  move’  to  become  once  more  ‘a  constant  threat  to 
[Germany’s]  flank’,  then  ‘Germany  would  immediately  take  energetic 
action’.  He  pointed  out  that  during  the  recent  crisis  Germany’s  actions 
had  been  guided  by  the  principle  of  nationality,  which  had  determined  the 
line  of  the  new  frontiers.  ‘Germany  could  have  laid  down  strategic  frontiers 
without  much  ado,  for  if  it  had  come  to  war  no  one  would  have  intervened 
on  Czechoslovakia’s  behalf.’3 

A  few  days  after  his  return  to  Prague  Chvalkovsky  gave  some  account  of 
his  interview  with  Hitler  to  the  British  Minister  and  to  the  French  Minister 
in  Prague.4  The  two  Ministers  afterwards  compared  notes  on  their  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  Czechoslovak  state  of  mind.  Newton  reported  that  his 
French  colleague  thought  Chvalkovsky  and  the  country  generally  ‘re¬ 
signed  to  [the]  acceptance  of  vassaldom  and  almost  glad  to  know  so  clearly 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  69-70.  2  Ibid.  p.  71.  3  Ibid.  p.  70. 

4  Chvalkovsky’s  account  of  the  conversation,  as  reported  by  Newton  and  de  Lacroix,  seems 
not  to  have  corresponded  in  all  respects  with  Schmidt’s  record.  He  gave  Newton  the  impression 
that  Hitler  had  definitely  declared  himself  ready  to  guarantee  the  frontiers  of  Czechoslovakia 
when  the  disputes  with  Poland  and  Hungary  had  been  settled,  and  had  said  that  Germany’s 
guarantee  ‘would  be  worth  something  more  than  that  of  France  and  England’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii, 
p.  190).  He  told  de  Lacroix  (according  to  the  latter’s  report  to  Newton)  that  Hitler  had  said 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  concern  himself  in  the  relations  of  Czechoslovakia  with  France,  Russia, 
and  the  Little  Entente  countries  (ibid.  p.  192).  There  is  no  reference  to  a  remark  of  this  kind  in 
Schmidt’s  memorandum. 
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where  they  now  stand’.  Newton’s  own  impression  was  that  ‘having  been 
dealt  a  stunning  blow,  they  have  woken  up  in  a  new  world,  realise  they 
must  make  the  best  of  what  they  still  feel  to  be  a  bad  job,  but  have  not  yet 
taken  all  their  new  bearings’.1 

(b)  Slovak  Autonomy2 

The  first  task  of  domestic  political  reconstruction  to  which  the  Czechs 
had  to  address  themselves,  under  the  direction  of  their  new  masters,  was 
that  of  granting,  in  full  measure,  the  autonomy  for  Slovakia  long  demanded 
by  the  Slovak  People’s  (Catholic)  Party,  and  the  autonomy  for  Ruthenia 
which  had  been  a  condition  of  the  province’s  attribution  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  1919. 

The  hour  of  the  Czechs’  disaster  was  the  hour  of  opportunity  for  the 
Slovak  autonomists.  The  Slovak  People’s  Party  did  not  command  more 
than  a  third  of  the  Slovak  parliamentary  votes,  but  it  enjoyed  considerable 
sympathy  in  the  larger  Slovak  Agrarian  Party,  within  which  resentment 
against  Czech  control  had  been  hitherto  outweighed  by  appreciation  of  the 
material  advantages  of  close  union  with  the  Czechs  and  of  Czech  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  People’s  Party  had  been  in  touch  with  the  Sudeten  German 
Party  at  least  since  1937  and  the  SdP.  lawyer,  Dr.  Schicketanz,  had  helped 
them  in  drafting  the  details  of  their  claim  for  Slovak  autonomy. 

On  16  August  1938,  in  the  midst  of  the  discussions  with  the  Runciman 
Mission,  the  aged  and  deeply  venerated  leader  of  the  People’s  Party, 
Mgr.  Hlinka,  died.3  His  place  was  taken  by  another  priest,  Dr.  Tiso,  who 
stated  that  the  aims  of  the  party  were  Slovak  autonomy  in  all  fields  of 
government  except  foreign  affairs,  defence,  and  state  finance. 

On  8  September  it  was  reported  that  the  representatives  of  the  People’s 
Party  had  joined  with  those  of  the  SdP.,  the  Poles,  and  the  Magyars  in 
adopting  a  statement  of  the  rights  of  the  nationalities  which  they  would 

1  Ibid.  Newton  had  reported  earlier,  on  7  October,  that,  according  to  all  the  indications, 
‘it  is  realized,  even  though  with  bitterness,  that  Czechoslovakia  is  at  the  mercy  of  Germany 
and  must  now  draw  the  necessary  inferences  in  her  foreign  policy  and  all  other  ways’ 
(ibid.  pp.  123-4).  Cf.  a  report  of  23  October  from  Hencke,  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in 
Prague,  on  the  reorientation  of  Czech  policy  and  difficulties  involved.  Hencke  was  of  opinion 
that  Chvalkovsky  and  some  other  leading  members  of  the  Government  were  convinced  that  in 
close  co-operation  with  Germany  lay  the  only  hope  for  Czechoslovakia  to  maintain  even  the 
semblance  of  independence,  and  he  believed  that  Chvalkovsky  could  be  trusted  to  do  his  best 
to  implement  the  promises  that  he  had  given  to  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop.  Hencke  was  doubtful, 
however,  about  the  Government’s  ability  to  secure  acceptance  of  the  new  policy  by  the  people 
as  a  whole.  There  were  now  signs  of  recovery  from  the  apathy  created  by  the  shock  of  Munich, 
which  had  made  it  seem  possible  at  first  that  there  would  be  no  serious  resistance  to  the  reorienta¬ 
tion  of  policy  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  104-8).  See  also  below,  p.  232. 

1  For  a  study  of  the  Slovak  question,  see  C.  A.  Macartney:  Hungary  and  her  Successors,  igig~ 
iggy  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1 937) > 
pp.  73-199.  Cf.  also  H.P.C.  iv.  245-8,  270-2. 

3  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  223. 
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demand  from  the  Czechoslovak  Government.1  On  the  19th,  after  Henlein 
had  fled  to  the  Reich,  the  German  Legation  in  Prague  received  a  message 
from  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  that  Henlein  wished  Kundt  (the 
leader  of  the  German  Volksgruppe  in  Czechoslovakia)  to  be  instructed  to  get 
into  touch  at  once  with  the  Slovaks  and  to  stimulate  them  to  start  pressing 
their  demands  for  autonomy.2  The  next  two  days  were  somewhat  over¬ 
crowded  for  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  who  were  struggling  with  the 
Anglo-French  Proposals.  But  on  22  and  23  September  Tiso  had  inter¬ 
views  with  Benes,  who  agreed  to  a  separate  Slovak  legislature  and  execu¬ 
tive.  On  the  24th  two  Slovaks  were  included  in  Syrovy’s  Government,  and 
during  the  last  days  of  September  and  the  conference  at  Munich  the 
Government  were  negotiating  with  all  the  Slovak  parties.  By  way  of 
hurrying  things  up  one  of  the  newly  appointed  Slovak  Ministers,  Dr. 
Cernak,  on  3  October  presented  the  Government  with  a  demand  for  an 
autonomous  Slovak  government  within  twenty-four  hours.  Not  getting 
satisfaction,  he  resigned  on  the  next  day. 

The  decisive  resolutions  were  taken  at  a  conference  of  the  Slovak 
People’s  Party,  the  Slovak  Republican  Party,  the  Slovak  National  Party 
(the  small  Protestant  counterpart  of  the  Catholic  People’s  Party),  and 
other  small  parties,  at  Zilina  on  5  and  6  October.  The  three  parties  now 
formed  a  Slovak  national  front.  The  late  Czechoslovak  Premier,  Hodza, 
himself  a  Slovak  and  for  many  years  a  champion  of  Slovak  interests,  per¬ 
suaded  the  more  radical  elements  to  moderate  their  demands  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  conversion  of  Czechoslovakia  into  a  trialist  federation  of 
Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  Ruthenes.  No  demand  for  Slovak  independence 
was  put  forward;  still  less  a  demand  for  reunion  with  Hungary.  The  Slo¬ 
vak  conference  contented  itself  with  proclaiming  the  establishment  of  a 
Slovak  legislature,  Slovak  as  the  official  language  in  Slovakia,  and  a  Slovak 
Government  of  five  Ministers,  whose  competence  should  extend  to  all 
departments  except  foreign  affairs,  defence,  and  the  service  of  state  loans 
for  the  common  purposes  of  the  whole  Republic.  These  five  Ministers 
should  also  be  members  of  the  central  Government  in  Prague.  Tiso  was 
declared  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  new  Government. 

This  declaration  of  self-government  was  promptly  accepted  on  6  October 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Government,3  who,  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic 
being  vacant,  exercised  their  constitutional  powers  and  themselves  ap¬ 
pointed  Tiso  as  ‘Plenipotentiary  Minister  for  the  administration  of  Slo¬ 
vakia’.  On  the  next  morning,  7  October,  Syrovy  received  a  delegation  led 
by  Tiso  and  on  the  latter’s  proposal  the  following  appointments  of  Slovak 
Ministers  were  also  made  by  the  central  Government:  Cernak  (People’s 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  256. 

2  I.M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxi.  243  (2858-PS) ;  N.C.A.  v.  523.  See  also  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  316, 

note  3.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  114. 
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Party)  for  education,  Teplansky  (Republican)  for  economy  and  finance, 
Lichner  (Republican)  for  transport  and  posts,  and  Durcansky  (People’s 
Party)  for  justice  and  health.  Tiso  became  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The 
delegation  demanded  the  legalization  of  the  Slovak  autonomous  regime 
by  28  October.  Syrovy  promised  that  the  Republic  should  be  transformed 
as  quickly  as  possible  into  a  federation  of  three  equal  partners,  the  Czechs, 
the  Slovaks,  and  the  Ruthenes. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  8  October,  the  new  Slovak  Ministers  made 
a  triumphal  entry  into  Bratislava,  where  the  autonomous  government  was 
established.  Bratislava  was  in  many  respects  anomalous  as  a  seat  of 
government.  The  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube  and  the  Austrian  territory 
north  of  the  river  (only  seven  miles  away)  had  been  annexed  to  Germany.1 
The  left  bank,  a  few  miles  below  the  city,  was  shortly  to  return  to  Hungary. 
Bratislava  thus  lay  in  the  extreme  south-western  protrusion  of  Slovakia 
between  Germany  and  Hungary.  It  lay  at  the  western  end  of  the  long, 
straggling  Slovak  territory,  ill  served  with  roads  and  railways  and  soon  to 
be  rendered  fantastically  so  by  the  cession  ofits  southern  plains  to  Hungary.2 
But  there  was  no  other  town  with  the  buildings  and  facilities  necessary  for 
a  centre  of  administration. 

It  was  evident  from  the  line  taken  by  the  German  press  that  the  new 
Slovak  autonomy  had  the  support  of  the  Reich.3  Not  only  was  approval 
given  for  the  new  arrangements,  but  German  opposition  to  a  common 
frontier  between  Poland  and  Hungary  was  also  expressed.4  Strong  in  this 
decisive  support,  the  Slovak  Government  proceeded  as  best  they  could 
to  the  organization  of  the  new  Slovak  regime.  The  country  was  desperately 
poor  in  developed  natural  resources  and  in  men  of  ability  and  experience. 
If  it  was  not  to  sink  into  poverty  or  disorder,  it  was  bound  to  be  largely 
dependent  on  Czech  or  German  capital  and  expert  assistance.  The  wiser 
heads  at  Bratislava  were  aware  of  the  position,  but  they  were  driven  on  by 
the  fanatical  enthusiasts  for  national  independence,  to  whom  the  mightier, 
but  novel  and  less  obtrusive,  German  control  seemed  preferable  to  yester¬ 
day’s  familiar  Czech  supervision.  While,  therefore,  the  difficult  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  new  Czechoslovak  Constitution  were  pursued  in  Prague,  the 
Slovak  regime  was  organized  on  Nazi  lines.  Tiso  announced  on  23  October 
that  there  would  be  no  political  parties  other  than  the  official  Party  of 
National  Union,  within  which  would  be  included  the  political  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  German  and  Magyar  national  groups.  The  Communist 

1  The  boundary  of  the  ‘fifth  zone’  agreed  on  by  the  representatives  of  the  Munich  Powers  on 
5  October  (see  p.  14  above)  cut  railway  communications  between  Bratislava  and  the  north, 
while  further  territory  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  was  later  transferred  to  Germany  in  the 
‘sixth  zone’  (see  p.  39  above).  Even  the  city  waterworks,  it  was  said,  were  on  German  soil 

( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  413).  2  See  above,  pp.  105-7. 

3  For  Ribbentrop’s  interview  with  Tiso  and  Durcansky  on  19  October,  see  above,  p.  94. 

4  See  above,  pp.  79,  note  2,  and  84. 
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Party  was  suppressed  on  9  October,  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
dissolved  ten  days  later.  The  other  parties  entered  the  National  Union. 
The  Government  had  the  support  of  the  Hlinka  Guard,  a  para-military 
formation,  with  a  uniform  of  black  tunic,  breeches,  and  boots,  and  blue 
shirts,  under  the  command  of  Karol  Sidor,  a  Slovak  nationalist.1  To  the 
Hlinka  Guard  was  transferred  all  the  property  of  the  existing  gymnastic 
and  health  organizations.  A  beginning  was  made  with  the  dismissal  of 
Czech  officials  and  the  substitution  of  Slovaks,  among  whom  there  were 
very  few  competent  candidates.  The  German  national  group  was  given 
a  considerable  degree  of  autonomy,  with  the  right  to  express  the  Nazi 
ideology  and  to  display  Nazi  emblems,  and  its  leader,  Karmasin,  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  local  German  affairs.2 

The  negotiations  with  the  Czechs  were  long  and  weary.  They  could  not 
be  completed  while  the  frontiers  of  the  state  were  still  uncertain.  Strong  in 
German  support  and  in  the  despairing  apathy  of  the  Czechs,  the  Slovaks 
drove  a  hard  bargain.  But,  since  the  Czechs  would  have  to  continue  to 
bear  much  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  state,3  they  insisted  on 
giving  the  central  Government  considerably  larger  powers  than  the  Slovaks 
had  intended.  At  last  agreement  was  reached  and  the  law  converting 
Czechoslovakia  into  a  federal  state,  under  the  new  name  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  on  19  November  and  by  the  Senate 
on  the  22nd.4  To  the  central  organs  of  government  were  given  foreign 
affairs,  defence,  state  loans,  the  constitution,  immigration  and  emigration, 
currency  and  credit,  weights  and  measures,  customs  and  foreign  trade, 
and  taxation  for  common  purposes.  As  to  communications  and  the  postal 
service,  Slovakia  received  a  measure  of  autonomy,  but  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  were  to  co-operate  and  consult  each  other,  and  the  possibility  of 
central  departments  for  these  purposes  was  not  excluded.  It  was  provided 
that  the  central  Government  must  have  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
Slovak  deputies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Slovak  Ministers  would  only 
join  in  the  action  of  the  central  Government  when  specifically  Slovak 
affairs  were  under  consideration.  There  was  to  be  no  separate  Slovak 
army,  but  Slovaks  would  serve  in  their  own  regiments  and  be  stationed  in 

1  According  to  a  despatch,  dated  1  November,  from  the  British  Minister  in  Prague,  Tuka, 
who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  for 

high  treason  (see  below,  p.  221),  was  appointed  honorary  commander  of  the  Hlinka  Guard. 
The  constitution  of  this  guard,  Newton  reported,  was  ‘only  one  indication  of  the  quarters  from 
which  the  Slovak  Government  are  drawing  their  inspiration.  .  .  .  Fascist  ideals  and  practices 
seem  clearly  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  new  Slovakia’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  217) ;  cf.  Newton’s 
despatch  of  8  December  (ibid.  pp.  412-13)  and  a  report  from  Pares,  the  British  Consul  at  Brati¬ 
slava,  dated  3  February  1939  (ibid,  iv,  pp.  94-99).  2  Ibid,  iii,  p.  413. 

3  The  Vienna  Award  of  2  November  assigned  the  wealthiest  districts  of  Slovakia  to  Hungary, 
so  that  the  Slovaks  were  even  less  able  than  they  had  been  before  to  pay  their  own  way  (cf. 
despatch  of  8  December  from  Newton  to  the  Foreign  Office:  ibid.  p.  408). 

4  See  below,  p.  1 3 1 . 
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time  of  peace  in  Slovakia.  Lastly  the  language  law  of  Slovakia  was  not  to 
provide  for  complete  equality  of  languages,  but  was  to  remain  as  before, 
i.e.  non-Slovaks  could  use  their  language  in  dealings  with  officials  only  in 
districts  where  they  formed  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

An  agreement  was  soon  afterwards  reached  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
9,000  Czech  civil  servants  and  state  employees  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Slovakia. 

As  soon  as  general  agreement  had  been  reached  among  all  parties  in  the 
whole  country,  except  the  Communists  and  the  Germans,  on  the  new 
President  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Dr.  Emil  Hacha  had  been  installed,1 
he  appointed  the  Slovak  Government  of  five  Ministers  on  1  December. 
The  only  changes  from  the  former  provisional  government  were  that 
Durcansky  moved  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Vanco  was  brought 
in  as  Minister  of  Justice. 

On  18  December  elections  were  held  for  the  63  deputies  of  the  Slovak 
Diet.  Only  a  single  list  of  candidates  was  submitted,  and  the  electors  were 
only  able  to  vote  Yes  or  No.  Some  Germans  and  Magyars  figured  on  the 
official  lists,  but  no  Czechs.  Official  propaganda  only  was  permitted.  The 
officially  announced  results  stated  that  97.5  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  had 
supported  the  Government’s  list,  the  members  of  which  were  all  elected. 

(c)  Ruthene  Autonomy2 

To  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government  at  the  end  of 
September  there  came  the  question  of  the  area  known  as  Sub-Carpathian 
Russia  or,  more  conveniently,  as  Ruthenia,  the  eastern  tip  of  the  Republic’s 
long,  straggling  territory.  Ruthenia  had  been  governed  by  Czech 
officials  between  1919  and  1938,  as  it  had  been  governed  by  Hungarian 
officials  before  that  time.  The  population  consisted  of  some  450,000 
Ruthenes,  speaking  Ukrainian  dialects,  Slavs  of  the  poorest  and  most 
primitive  type;  1 10,000  Magyars,  almost  all  living  in  the  southern  lowlands 
and  in  the  towns  at  the  openingsof  the  valleys;  90,000  Jews;  small  numbers 
of  Slovaks,  Germans,  Czechs,  Rumanians,  and  gipsies;  slightly  over 
700,000  in  all.3  The  Magyars  formed  the  majority  in  the  southern  plain; 
the  Ruthenes  in  the  barren  or  wooded  northern  mountains.  The  Magyars 
could  be  trusted  to  demand  their  restoration  to  Hungary.  The  Ruthenes, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  articulate,  were  divided.  There  were  small  local 
groups  who  favoured  one  or  other  of  the  following  solutions:  (a)  Restora¬ 
tion  to  Hungary,  overwhelmingly  the  best  solution  on  economic  grounds, 
since  the  Ruthene  mountain  valleys  led  down  to,  and  were  complementary 

1  See  below,  p.  131. 

2  For  a  study  of  the  Ruthene  question,  see  Macartney:  Hungary  and  her  Successors,  pp.  200-50. 
Cf.  also  H.P.C.  iv.  272-3. 

3  See  the  note  on  the  ‘ethnic  statistics  of  Ruthenia'  annexed  to  this  section  (pp.  128-30  below). 
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to,  the  Hungarian  plains.  Ruthenia’s  main  product,  timber,  was  needed 
in  Hungary  and  could  be  easily  floated  thither  down  the  rivers  from  the 
Ruthene  hills.  Ruthenia  was  cut  off  from  all  the  world  except  Hungary 
by  mountains  and  lack  of  communications,  and  the  Ruthene  hillmen 
had  easily  found  seasonal  employment  in  the  harvests  in  Hungary.  The 
older  generation  whose  memories  extended  beyond  1919  on  the  whole 
favoured  this  settlement,  (b)  Continuance  in  Czechoslovakia,  with  a 
measure  of  autonomy.  The  Czech  administration  had  been  competent, 
had  provided  schools,  and  had  striven  to  diminish  disease  and  illiteracy, 
and  it  meant  government  by  Slavs,  (c)  Union  with  their  fellow  Ukrainians 
across  the  Carpathians  either  in  the  east  Galician  portion  of  Poland  or  in 
a  possible  independent  Ukrainian  State.  This  trend  of  sentiment  was 
affected  by  ecclesiastical  considerations.  The  social  bond  of  the  Ruthenes 
had  for  over  three  centuries  been  their  Uniat  Church,  owing  obedience 
to  Rome,  but  with  a  Slav  liturgy  and  all  the  external  appearances  of 
oriental  Christianity.  This  ecclesiastical  allegiance  was  shared  with  the 
Ruthenes  (or  Ukrainians)  of  Poland.  But  the  Czech  regime  had  en¬ 
couraged  conversion  to  the  Orthodox  faith,  and  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  Ruthenes  had  turned  Orthodox.  These  Orthodox  Ruthenes  looked 
away  from  Poland  and  towards  the  great  Ukrainian  population  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  since  they  were  little  aware  of  the  U.S.S.R.’s  suppression 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.1  Lastly  ( d )  Independence,  a  forlorn  hope, 
only  supported  by  the  Ruthene  colony  in  the  United  States  and 
a  few  enthusiasts.  On  one  point  only  there  seems  to  have  been  a  large 


1  The  following  table  of  the  ecclesiastical  distribution  of  Ruthenia  in  1921  and  1 930  illustrates 
the  passage  above: 


Census 
of  1921 

0/ 

/o 

Census 
of  1930 

0/ 

/o 

Roman  Catholics 

(a)  Latin  Rite  (Germans,  Mag- 

yars,  Czechs,  Slovaks)  . 

54>985 

910 

69,262 

955 

( b )  Uniats  (Ruthenes) 

329.326 

54'47 

359.  *67 

4952 

Protestants 

(a)  Calvinists  (Magyars)  . 

61,963 

10-25 

70,833 

977 

(b)  Others  .... 

2,878 

5,577 

Orthodox  (Ruthenes  and  Ruma- 

nians)  ..... 

60,986 

1009 

112,034 

15-44 

Jews  ...... 

93,008 

15-38 

102,542 

I4'I4 

Others  ..... 

U447 

5,942 

604,593 

725,357 

The  most  striking  increase  during  the  nine  years,  among  the  large  groups,  was  that  of  the 
Orthodox,  who  nearly  doubled  their  number,  at  the  expense  of  the  Uniats  and  thanks  to  official 
support  from  the  Czechoslovak  authorities. 

The  figures  are  from  Czechoslovakia :  Rapports  de  l' office  de  statistique  de  la  republique  tchicoslovaque , 
no.  103  (Prague,  1933). 
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measure  of  agreement  among  the  different  groups:  that  the  parcel¬ 
ling  out  of  Ruthenia  between  different  states  would  be  the  worst  evil 
of  all.1 

In  1937-8  the  movement  for  a  Ukrainian  union  was  heavily  financed 
by  Germany,  who  hoped  to  make  of  the  little  district  the  Piedmont  of  a 
future  Ukrainia  subservient  to  Germany;  and  the  supporters  of  this  solu¬ 
tion  gave  the  Czech  administration  considerable  trouble. 

If  economic  considerations  pointed  to  the  reunion  of  Ruthenia  with 
Hungary,  Ruthenia’s  strategic  position  was  responsible  for  the  interest  that 
several  states  took  in  the  poverty-stricken  province.  Through  Ruthenia 
ran  five  main  roads  and  three  railways  built  to  unite  Hungary  across  the 
Carpathians  with  what  had  been  Austrian,  and  was  now  Polish,  Galicia. 
The  strategic  argument,  that  the  possession  of  Ruthenia  would  give  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  some  road  and  rail  connexion  with  her  friend  and  future  ally, 
Rumania,  had  been  much  used  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  1919.  The 
Hungarians  now  saw  their  opportunity  to  break  through  this  east-west 
alignment,  and,  by  the  recovery  of  Ruthenia,  to  establish  that  common 
frontier  with  Poland  which  both  they  and  the  Poles  desired.2 

At  the  end  of  September  1938  the  Hungarian  Government  were  de¬ 
manding  the  return  to  Hungary  of  Magyar-inhabited  areas  and  plebiscites 
in  the  other  areas  of  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia.3  It  was  clear  that  the  Czechs 
would  have  to  grant  autonomy  to  Ruthenia,  both  because  that  province 
would  be  separated  from  Prague  by  autonomous  Slovakia  and  because  the 
grant  of  autonomy  would  be  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  plebiscitary 
vote  in  favour  of  Hungary.  The  difficulty  was  to  know  into  whose  hands 
power  in  Ruthenia  was  to  be  transferred.  Hitherto  elections  among  the 
Ruthenes  had  been  contested  by  numerous  autonomist  or  Czechoslovak 
parties,  which  had  had  little  claim  to  be  genuine  representations  of  opinion. 
When  Ruthenia  was  faced  not  only  with  the  chance,  but  with  the  neces¬ 
sity,  of  claiming  autonomy,  past  party  labels  were  forgotten  and  two 
groupings  appeared,  each  with  its  ‘national  council’.  The  ‘Ruthene 
national  council’  probably  represented  those  of  the  electorate  who  had 
hitherto  supported  autonomist  parties  and  included  amongst  its  leaders 
most  of  the  men  who  were  suspected  of  being  pro-Hungarian.  The 
‘Ukrainian  national  council’,  the  popular  strength  of  which  it  is  even  more 
difficult  to  estimate,  was  more  clearly  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Czechoslovak  State,  though  apparently  only  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
since  many  of  its  members  avowedly  hoped  for  the  eventual  inclusion  of 

1  A  Ruthenian  delegation  which  was  in  touch  with  the  heads  of  foreign  missions  in  Prague  in 
the  first  week  of  October  gave  the  impression  that  what  the  Ruthenes  wanted  was  autonomy 
under  a  single  state.  Which  state  was  to  exercise  suzerainty  was  a  matter  of  relative  indifference 
to  them  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  1 12). 

2  See  above,  pp.  80-81,  91,  102-3, 

3  See  above,  pp.  75-81. 
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Ruthenia  in  a  united  Ukraine  and  its  leaders  were  soon  found  to  be  acting 
in  close  touch  with  the  German  Government.1 

Each  of  the  two  ‘national  councils’  at  first  demanded  to  be  recognized 
as  the  body  genuinely  representative  of  Ruthenia.  But  on  9  October  1938 
they  held  a  joint  meeting  at  Uzhorod  and  agreed  for  the  time  being  to  form 
a  coalition.  Parkanyi,  who  had  entered  the  central  Government,  on  4 
October,  as  Minister  without  portfolio  as  a  representative  of  Ruthenia,2 
attended  the  meeting  and  at  its  close  announced  to  the  crowd  in  the  streets 
that  Ruthenia  would  remain  within  Czechoslovakia,  receiving  the  same 
status  as  Slovakia,  and  that  the  meeting  had  elected  a  Ruthene  Ministry. 
This  Ministry,  of  four  Ministers  and  two  Secretaries  of  State,  was  divided 
between  the  two  groups.  The  Prime  Minister,  Brody,  and  Fencik,  with 
Precsak  as  a  Secretary  of  State,  belonged  to  the  ‘Ruthene  national 
council’;  while  the  ‘Ukrainian  national  council’  was  represented  by 
Julian  Revay,  with  Father  Volosin,  a  Catholic  Uniat  priest,  who  had  long 
worked  for  popular  education  and  produced  a  Ruthene  grammar,  as  a 
Secretary  of  State.  To  these  was  added,  as  a  Minister,  Bacinsky,  a  Ruthene 
who  belonged  to  the  Czechoslovak  Agrarian  Party. 

This  provisional  Government  was  duly  appointed  at  Prague  on  1 1 
October  and  installed  at  Uzhorod  on  the  12th.  At  the  same  time  Parkanyi 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Ruthenia,  representing  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment. 

This  Ministry  had  a  lively  existence  for  a  fortnight.  The  province  was 
in  the  utmost  disorder,  stimulated  from  Poland  and  Hungary.  Parkanyi 
himself  went  on  a  month’s  leave  on  14  October  and  resigned  his  office  five 
days  later.  Only  the  presence  of  Czechoslovak  troops  and  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  martial  law  in  a  number  of  districts  maintained  some  peace. 
Numerous  German  agents  began  to  appear.  When  the  two  national 
councils  began  falling  out  once  more,  all  the  Ruthene  Ministers  were 
summoned  to  Prague  to  explain  the  situation.  Asked  what  the  Ruthenes 
wanted,  Brody  replied  that  their  desire  was  for  an  undivided  Ruthenia 
and  a  plebiscite.  This  was  treated  as  a  virtual  declaration  in  favour  of 
Hungary,  and  Brody  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  26  October.3  At 
some  moment,  whether  before  or  after  the  summons  to  Prague  is  not 
clear,  Fencfk  fled  to  Hungary.  That  was  the  abrupt  end  of  the  first 
autonomous  Government  of  Ruthenia.  Power  was  then  turned  over  to 
the  Ukrainian  party,  who  were  the  champions  of  Ruthene  autonomy 
and  the  proteges  of  Germany.  Volosin  was  appointed  Prime  Minister  and, 

1  See  above,  p.  94,  for  the  visit  of  Bacinsky  to  Munich  on  19  October. 

2  See  above,  p.  1 12. 

3  Brody  was  stated  to  have  received  Hungarian  money.  He  was  out  of  prison  at  any  rate  by 
March  1939.  He  was  present  when  the  reincorporation  of  Ruthenia  in  Hungary  was  announced 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Budapest  on  16  March.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  president 
of  the  club  of  Ruthene  deputies  in  the  Hungarian  parliament.  See  below,  p.  278. 
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to  save  time,  he  took  the  oath  to  the  Republic  down  the  telephone. 
Bacinsky  and  Revay  were  to  be  his  colleagues. 

On  2  November  the  German-Italian  award,  with  its  severely  ethno¬ 
graphic  line,  gave  both  Uzhorod  and  Mukacevo  to  Hungary.1  Ruthenia 
was  left  as  a  series  of  mountain  valleys,  cut  off  from  each  other  and  with 
only  one  road  and  no  rail  connexion  with  the  rest  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Volosin  had  to  move  the  seat  of  his  government  to  Chust  (Huszt),  a  large 
village  in  the  upper  Tisza  valley.  Chust  at  least  had  railway  connexion 
with  friendly  Rumania,  which  enabled  that  country  to  save  Ruthenia  from 
imminent  starvation  in  November  by  sending  in  daily  supplies  of  maize. 

On  19  and  22  November  the  two  houses  of  the  central  Parliament  at 
Prague  passed  the  law  giving  to  Ruthenia  the  same  autonomous  rights  as 
had  been  granted  to  Slovakia.  And  on  1  December  the  new  President  of 
the  Republic  appointed  two  Ministers  for  Ruthenia,  Volosin  and  Revay. 
Bacinsky,  who  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  new  Ruthene  regime,  was 
dropped,  but  allowed  to  live  in  retirement  at  Chust.  No  third  Minister 
was  appointed  for  the  time  being. 

Thus  Ruthenia  set  out  on  her  short  career  as  an  autonomous  province 
of  the  Czecho-Slovak  federation.  It  was  a  belated,  unprofitable,  and 
indeed  fictitious  autonomy.  Order  was  maintained  by  the  Czech  troops 
and  police,  who  still  remained  in  the  province.  The  new  provincial 
Governor,  Dr.  Beskid,  a  Ruthene  official,  took  his  orders  from  Prague,  and 
not  from  the  Ruthene  Government. 

But  the  decisive  word  on  everything  came  from  Berlin.  On  7  December 
an  agreement  was  signed  by  Keppler,  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  and 
Revay,  on  behalf  of  Ruthenia,  by  which  the  exclusive  rights  of  prospecting 
for  and  exploiting  minerals  in  Ruthenia  were  made  over  to  the  Gesellschaft 
fur  praktische  Lager stattenf or schung  of  Berlin.  The  resulting  output  of  minerals 
would  be  reserved  for  Ruthenia  and  Germany.  As  to  mineral  oil,  provided 
that  a  net  profit  was  made,  the  German  company  would  make  over  2 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  output  to  the  Ruthene  Government.  This  agree¬ 
ment  was  supplementary  to  a  memorandum,  signed  on  the  same  day  by 
Keppler  and  Revay,  which  laid  down  a  programme  of  economic  collabora¬ 
tion  in  the  production  of  timber,  hides,  wool,  and  corn,  in  forestry,  in  road 
and  railway  construction,  and  in  the  building  of  a  Ruthene  capital.2 

Ruthenia  thus  became  temporarily  a  German  protectorate  in  fact 
though  not  in  name.  Ukrainian  nationalism  was  vigorously  thrust  upon 
the  unwilling  inhabitants.  Numerous  Ukrainian  agitators  were  brought  in 
from  over  the  Carpathians  and  were  given  naturalization  and  adminis¬ 
trative  posts  by  Revay.  A  para-military  force,  the  Sic,  corresponding  to  the 
Nazi  SA  and  decked  in  sky-blue  uniforms,  was  trained  in  the  use  of  arms 
on  a  small  scale  by  the  reluctant  Czech  authorities.  A  German,  not  a  local 

1  See  above,  p.  106.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  178. 
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man,  but  brought  for  the  purpose  from  the  Sudetenland,  was  appointed 
as  Secretary  of  State  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  small  German  commu¬ 
nity  in  Ruthenia.  The  official  language,  in  which  education  was  to  be  given, 
was  declared  to  be  LTrainian;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  name  of 
the  autonomous  province  was  changed  from  ‘Sub-Carpathian  Russia’  to 
‘Carpatho-Ukraine’  (by  which  name  it  had  long  been  known  in  the  German 
press).  At  the  same  time  the  office  of  provincial  governor  was  abolished 
and  his  executive  authority  was  transferred  to  the  Ruthene  Ministers.  In 
January  1939  it  was  announced  that  the  provincial  Diet  would  be  elected 
on  1 2  February,  all  political  parties  being  dissolved  and  a  single  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  of  the  ‘Ukrainian  National  Union’  being  presented  to  the  electorate.1 

Behind  the  fa£ade  of  autonomy  were  two  solid  facts :  the  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  deficit  in  the  province’s  finances  and  the  German  control.  The 
interest  of  other  states  in  Germany’s  apparent  intention  to  make  use  of 
Ruthenia  in  her  eastward  drive  was  shown  by  the  erection  of  consulates  in 
the  poverty-stricken  province  not  only  by  Germany2  but  also  by  Poland, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Rumania,  and  even  by  Japan. 


A  Note  on  the  Ethnic  Statistics  of  Ruthenia 
A.  Ruthenia  as  ceded  by  Hungary  to  Czechoslovakia  in  1920  and 
subsequently  delimited  by  Czechoslovakia: 


Hungarian  census  of  igio 

Czechoslovak  census  of  igjo 

Czech 
Source 3 

Hungarian 
Source 4 

Czech 

Source5 

Hungarian 

Source6 

Czechs  .... 

234 

20,719 

20,719 

Slovaks  .... 

7,728 

7,728 

13,242 

13,792 

Ruthenes  .... 

334.745 

335,248 

446,916 

450,925 

Magyars  .... 

176,294 

174,482 

109,472 

115,805 

Jews  ..... 

91,255 

95,008 

Germans  .... 

63,546 

63,656 

13,249 

13,804 

Rumanians  .... 

”,457 

”,457 

12,641 

12,777 

Others  .... 

1,828 

4,257 

L635 

2,527 

Aliens  .... 

16,228 

595,598 

597,062 

725,357 

725,357 

1  For  conditions  in  Ruthenia  at  this  time,  see  Winch:  Republic  for  a  Day. 

2  Newton  reported  from  Prague  on  8  December  that  the  German  Government  had  already 
established  a  consulate,  with  a  large  staff,  at  Chust,  and  that  a  secretary  of  the  German  Legation 
at  Prague  had  ‘recently  made  a  much-advertised  tour  of  the  province’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  413). 
The  reference  is  clearly  to  Hofmann,  German  press  attache  at  Prague,  who  visited  Ruthenia  in 
November.  His  report,  dated  28  November,  is  given  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  170-1.  It  represented 
Ruthenia  as  economically  viable,  given  foreign  help,  though  it  admitted  that,  owing  to  the 
Hungarian  closure  of  the  frontier,  transport  connexion  with  the  rest  of  Czechoslovakia  was  only 
maintained  by  the  Czech  military  lorries. 

3  Czechoslovakia:  Annuaire  statistique  de  la  ripublique  tchicoslovaque,  1934  (Prague,  Orbis,  1934). 

4  Pester  Lloyd,  9  April  1939. 

5  Czechoslovakia:  Rapports  de  V office  de  statistique  de  la  ripublique  tchicoslovaque,  no.  103  (1933). 

6  Pester  Lloyd,  9  April  1939. 
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The  slight  difference  in  the  two  totals  for  1910  suggests  some  small 
divergence  in  the  basis  of  calculation  but  does  not  affect  the  general 
picture. 

The  great  drop  in  Magyars  and  Germans  from  1910  to  1930  is  mainly 
accounted  for  by  the  appearance  of  the  Jews  in  the  latter  table.  The 
census  of  1910  was  by  mother  tongue  and  most  Jews  gave  Magyar  or 
German  as  their  language.  The  census  of  1930  was  by  declared  nationality 
and  Jewish  was  a  nationality. 

In  the  table  for  1930  the  Hungarian  figures  evidently  distribute  the 
‘Aliens’  among  the  various  nationalities.  16,000  aliens  resident  in  the 
poverty-stricken  province  certainly  look  odd.  Probably  nearly  all  of  the 
1 6,000  were  persons  who  had  not  established  their  Czechoslovak  nationality 
by  1930. 

Pester  Lloyd  (9  April  1939)  also  gives  a  table  (Table  B  below)  of  figures 
for  the  area  annexed  by  Hungary  in  March  1939.  As  this  table  includes 
7,365  Aliens,  it  appears  to  be  based  on  the  Czechoslovak  official  figures  for 
1930.  Accordingly,  if  the  figures  for  the  various  nationalities  given  in 
Table  B  be  deducted  from  the  corresponding  Czechoslovak  official  figures 
for  1930  given  in  Table  A,  we  arrive  at  approximate  figures  for  the  area 
annexed  by  Hungary,  in  virtue  of  the  Vienna  Award,  in  November  1938. 
These  approximate  figures  are  given  in  Table  C. 

B.  The  area  remaining  to  Czechoslovakia  after  November  1938  and 
annexed  by  Hungary  on  16  March  1939: 


Czechs  and  Slovaks  .......  1 7,495 

Ruthenes  .........  413,481 

Magyars . 25,894 

Jews  ..........  65,828 

Germans  .........  8,725 

Others  ..........  13,336 

Aliens . 7,365 


552,124 

C.  The  southern  strip  of  Ruthenia  ceded  by  Czechoslovakia  to  Hungary 
in  accordance  with  the  Vienna  Award  of  2  November  1938: 


Czechs  and  Slovaks  .......  16,466 

Ruthenes .  33,435 

Magyars . 83,578 

Jews . 25,427 

Germans  .........  4,524 

Others  ..........  940 

Aliens  ..........  8,863 


03,233 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  strip,  according  to  the  1930  figures,  the 
Magyars  formed  nearly  half  of  the  population  and  much  the  largest 
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national  element.  If  to  them  be  added  the  Jews,  nearly  all  of  whom  would 
have  been  likely  to  give  Hungarian  as  their  nationality,  if  allowed  to  do  so, 
and  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Aliens,  then  Hungarians  appear 
as  about  two-thirds  of  the  population.  The  Vienna  Award,  in  regard  to 
Ruthenia,  appears  to  have  been  genuinely  ethnic. 

(d)  Political  Developments,  October-December  1938 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  Munich  Agreement  the  Czechs  set  about  the 
political  and  economic  reconstruction  of  their  life.  They  did  so  amid  a 
prevailing  popular  mood  of  dejection  and  disillusionment.  On  13 
October  it  was  announced  that  a  committee  of  the  Cabinet  was  drafting 
the  new  federal  Constitution  and  that  the  political  committee  of  the 
parties  supporting  the  Government  was  sitting  permanently  to  give  its 
assistance.  By  the  end  of  the  month  some  of  the  proposed  changes,  in 
addition  to  the  federalization  of  the  state,  were  known.  The  central 
legislature  was  to  contain  two  houses.  The  National  Assembly  was  to 
include  140  deputies  from  the  ‘historic  lands’  (Bohemia-Moravia),  fifty 
from  Slovakia,  and  ten  from  Ruthenia.  The  election  of  these  deputies  was 
to  be  by  single-member  constituencies  and  relative  majority  of  votes,  not 
as  heretofore  by  party  lists  and  proportional  representation.  This  change 
was  in  accord  with  the  aim  of  obtaining  two  parties  only,  one  ministerialist 
and  one  in  opposition.  The  great  preponderance  of  the  Czechs  in  the 
National  Assembly,  corresponding  to  their  numerical  superiority  and 
inadequately  representing  their  85  per  cent,  share  in  the  wealth  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  state,  was  to  be  limited  by  the  existence  of  a  second  chamber, 
the  Senate.  This  body  was  to  consist  of  twenty-four  members,  eight  from 
each  of  the  three  federated  units.  In  case  of  dispute  between  the  two 
chambers,  the  President  was  to  decide. 

The  President  was  to  be  elected  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  to  him 
was  to  be  given  the  power  to  issue  decrees  with  the  force  of  law  when  the 
Assembly  was  not  sitting. 

The  Government’s  attention  was  absorbed  by  numerous  and  urgent 
tasks  of  economic  reconstruction,  the  conciliation  of  Germany,  and  bar¬ 
gaining  with  the  Slovaks  and  Ruthenes.  Moreover,  the  inevitable  subser¬ 
vience  to  Germany  rendered  necessary  considerable  departures  from  the 
previous  parliamentary  regime.  Although  there  was  general  agreement  to 
retain  the  forms  of  parliamentary  government  and  party  organization, 
those  institutions  were  brought  under  such  control  as  to  render  political  life 
artificial.  Accordingly  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  proceed  at  once  with 
more  constitutional  change  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  existing 
parliament,  therefore,  continued  to  function,  though  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a  decorative  adjunct  to  the  Government. 

There  was  some  discussion  whether  the  state’s  name  should  be  altered 
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to  ‘Central  Slavia’,  or  to  ‘the  State  of  the  Czechs,  Slovaks,  and  Carpatho- 
Russians  [alias  Ruthenes,  alias  Carpatho-Ukrainians]’,  a  suggestion  re¬ 
sented  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  remaining  Germans  in  the  state.  In  the 
end  no  change  was  made,  except  for  the  alteration  of  Czechoslovakia  to 
Czecho-Slovakia,  as  a  concession  to  the  Slovaks. 

The  main  thing  was  to  elect  a  President,  who  was  to  be  given  a  more 
authoritative  role  in  the  state,  and  to  obtain  a  Ministry  appointed  by  him. 
But  the  Slovaks  would  not  agree  to  support  any  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President  until  their  autonomy  had  been  established;  nor  to  approve  an 
enabling  act,  increasing  the  President’s  powers,  until  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  first  holder  of  the  office  would  operate  the  new  machinery  of  state 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  them  and  to  their  German  masters. 

Parliament  met  on  17  November,  for  the  first  time  since  the  previous 
August.  On  the  19th  and  the  22nd  its  two  Houses  duly  passed  the 
autonomy  bills.  Agreement  was  reached  on  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
sidency,1  and  on  30  November,  Dr.  Emil  Hacha,  President  of  the  Supreme 
Administrative  Court,  was  elected  by  272  votes  out  of  the  312  senators  and 
deputies  present.  His  name  was  supported  by  all  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
who  voted,  except  for  the  Communists,  who  handed  in  blank  cards. 

The  new  President  was  an  elderly  and  respected  judge,  who  had  hitherto 
taken  no  part  in  politics.  He  gallantly  left  the  sheltered  dignity  of  his 
judicial  position  to  become  the  Head  of  the  State  in  the  gloomiest  period 
of  its  existence.2  He  at  once  received  the  resignation  of  General  Syrovy  and 

1  According  to  Hencke  (see  his  despatch  of  2  December  1938,  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  175)  agreement 
had  been  reached,  earlier  in  November,  that  Chvalkovsky  should  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  his  election  had  seemed  certain.  Chvalkovsky  withdrew  his  candidature  for  the 
alleged  reason  that  he  believed  he  could  do  his  country  better  service  as  Foreign  Minister  than 
as  President.  His  real  reason,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  loss  of  prestige  which  he  suffered 
as  a  result  of  his  failure  to  secure  a  more  favourable  frontier  line  than  that  established  by  the 
agreement  of  20  November  (see  pp.  37-39  above).  Hencke  had  reported  on  12  November, 
when  the  Czechoslovak  Government  had  just  been  apprised  of  the  demand  for  the  ‘sixth  zone’, 
that  Chvalkovsky’s  candidature  for  the  Presidency  was  thought  by  the  former  Agrarian  leader, 
Beran,  to  be  jeopardized  by  the  stiffness  of  the  German  terms,  though  he  himself  did  not  then 
subscribe  to  this  view  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  145). 

2  The  following  sympathetic  character  sketch  of  Hacha  was  sent  to  Berlin  on  2  December  by 
the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Prague: 

‘The  66-year-old  President  is  one  of  those  men  of  whom  no  one  can  say  anything  bad — and  in 
this  country  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  He  has  behind  him  a  blameless  career  as  a  judge.  His 
great  sense  of  justice  and  his  mature  judgment  in  all  legal  and  human  matters  are  generally 
praised.  He  has  never  interested  himself  in  politics  and,  according  to  his  own  statement,  under¬ 
stands  little  of  it.  For  this  very  reason,  however,  it  has  been  possible  for  him  so  far  to  represent 
only  the  legal  point  of  view.  He  has  consistently  done  so  in  all  ethnical  questions.  ...  In  the 
present  circumstances  it  is  in  Hacha’s  favor  that  he  is  completely  without  private  means  and  until 
now  has  lived  only  on  his  modest  income.  To  all  who  have  spoken  with  him,  the  new  President 
gives  altogether  the  impression  of  almost  too  great  modesty  and  self-effacement.  .  .  .  The  new 
President  has  always  lived  a  very  retiring  life.  .  .  .  His  private  interests  are  scholarly  pursuits, 
legal  philosophy,  and  art.  .  .  .  Dr.  Hacha  is  a  deeply  religious  man  and  regards  his  call  to  be 
Head  of  the  State  as  a  dispensation  of  fate  from  which  he  cannot  escape’  (ibid.  pp. 
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the  other  Ministers,  who  for  two  months  had  discharged  the  difficult  and 
thankless  task  of  taking  provisional  decisions  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
state  during  the  painful  period  after  the  catastrophe.  On  1  December  the 
four  new  Governments,  the  central  Government  and  the  three  federated 
ones,  were  appointed.1 

The  Premier  both  of  Czechoslovakia  and  of  the  Czech  Lands  was  Dr. 
Rudolf  Beran,2  the  former  leader  of  the  Agrarians  and  chairman  of  the 
preparatory  commission  of  the  new  Party  of  National  Union,  which  had 
been  formed  as  the  ministerialist  political  organization.  His  colleagues  in 
the  central  Government  were  Sidor,  the  Slovak  (Deputy  Premier), 
Syrovy  (Deputy  Premier  and  Defence),  Chvalkovsky  (Foreign  Affairs)  and 
Kalfus  (Finance) ;  and  each  of  the  last  three  had  a  Slovak  State  Secretary 
attached  to  his  Ministry.  To  them  was  added  Havelka,  an  administrative 
expert,  who  took  over  the  direction  of  the  President’s  Chancery.  Of  the 
Czech  Ministry  for  the  ‘historic  lands’  Feierabend  remained  in  charge  of 
agriculture;  but  all  the  others  were  new  men,  technical  experts  who  had 
not  taken  part  in  party  politics.  The  former  political  leaders  retired  into 
the  background. 

The  appointment  of  five  Ministers  for  Slovakia  and  two  for  Ruthenia, 
which  the  Germans  now  insisted  should  be  called  ‘Carpatho-Ukraine’,  has 
already  been  mentioned.3 

Meanwhile  political  life  had  been  reorganized  on  new  lines.  Slovakia 
enjoyed  totalitarian  government  under  the  leaders  of  the  People’s  Party. 
Government  in  Ruthenia  was  a  bad  joke,  which  could  not  have  continued 
for  a  day  but  for  German  support  and  the  continued  presence  of  the  Czech 
troops  and  police.  But  in  the  Czech  Lands  a  curious  artificial  political  life 
was  developed.  This  more  or  less  fulfilled  the  declared  aim  of  the  minis¬ 
terialist  party  to  ‘honour  the  spirit  but  not  the  letter  of  democracy’. 

The  pre-Munich  Czech  political  system  bore  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Weimar  Republic  in  Germany  that  it  could  not  continue  under 
the  shadow  of  the  swastika.  The  Czech  leaders,  therefore,  decided  to 
continue  the  forms  of  parliamentary  government,  with  the  existing  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  present;  but  to  see  to  it  that  there  was  a  permanent  majority 
supporting  a  Government  sufficiently  acceptable  to  the  Reich  and  a  per¬ 
manent  minority  capable  of  offering  useful  criticism  but  unable  to  take 
part  in  government  without  offending  the  Reich.  Accordingly  most  of  the 
former  ministerialist  parties,  the  Agrarians,  the  National  Union,  the 
Catholics,  the  Small  Traders,  and  nearly  all  of  the  National  Socialists 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  376-8. 

2  According  to  information  which  reached  the  British  Legation  in  Prague,  Beran  was  very 
reluctant  to  form  a  government.  Newton  considered  him  the  best  choice  available,  since  he  was 
‘the  biggest  force  in  the  political  world’,  and  it  was  ‘preferable  that  he  should  bear  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  not  exercise  his  power  behind  the  scenes’  (ibid.  pp.  377-8). 

3  See  above,  pp.  120-1,  127. 
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(Benes’s  party),  together  with  the  small  parties  favouring  totalitarian 
government,  were  merged  in  the  new  creation,  the  Party  of  National 
Union.  The  official  opposition,  so  to  speak,  was  provided  by  the  Czech 
Social  Democratic  Party,  reinforced  by  a  few  of  the  National  Socialists  and 
of  the  German  Social  Democrats.  At  the  end  of  October  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  announced  its  secession  from  the  Socialist  International, 
an  act  rendered  advisable  by  the  existing  circumstances.  The  party  re¬ 
constituted  itself,  more  or  less  in  conscious  imitation  of  the  British  Labour 
Party,  as  the  National  Labour  Party,  which  rejected  the  idea  of  the  class 
war  and  invited  the  adhesion  of  all  sympathizers. 

Thus,  when  Parliament  met,  on  17  November,  the  assembly  was  com¬ 
posed  as  follows:  Party  of  National  Union  1 1 7,  Labour  Party  29,  Com¬ 
munists  25,  German  Nazis  5,  German  Social  Democrats  4.  There  were 
also  present  34  Slovaks  and  5  Ruthenes. 

The  ground  was,  however,  cleared  of  political  elements  in  the  Czech 
Lands  other  than  the  two  main  parties.  The  Communist  Party  had  al¬ 
ready  been  forbidden,  on  20  October,  to  continue  its  political  activity, 
though  it  was  gently  handled  and  carefully  warned  of  impending  searches 
of  its  premises  by  the  police.  The  party’s  senators  and  deputies  continued, 
however,  to  sit  in  Parliament  until  27  December,  when  the  party  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  remnant  of  the 
German  Social  Democratic  Party  ceased  its  political  activity.  The  German 
Nazis,  the  successors  of  the  SdP.,  under  Kundt’s  leadership,  stood  aside 
from  Czech  political  life.  Kundt  continued  to  be  a  deputy,  but  he  remained 
in  the  background  so  far  as  politics  were  concerned,  and  refused  the  offer 
of  appointment  as  State  Secretary  for  German  Affairs  in  Bohemia.1 

Thus  it  was  possible  to  go  through  the  motions  of  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment,  the  more  easily  that  the  Prime  Minister,  Beran,  and  the  leader  of 
the  opposition,  Hampl,  kept  in  touch  with  each  other  and  were  able  to 
co-operate  satisfactorily.  Their  task  was  facilitated  by  the  absence  of  any 
serious  differences  of  outlook  or  of  political  aims  between  the  two  parties, 
and  by  the  general  loss  of  interest  in  politics  shown  by  the  Czech  people 
after  the  national  catastrophe. 

In  the  confusing  and  unstable  condition  of  affairs,  when  any  ‘provoca¬ 
tion’  of  its  all-powerful  neighbour  might  have  disastrous  consequences,  the 
Government  were  bound  to  take  exceptional  powers  for  authoritative  and 
swift  decisions.  On  3  December  Beran  broadcast  an  address  explaining  his 
Cabinet’s  policy.2  He  stated  frankly  that  he  realized  that  he  had  succeeded 

1  He  told  Newton  that,  in  his  view,  if  the  German  Volksgruppe  was  to  be  officially  represented, 
it  ought  to  have  a  member  in  the  Cabinet  (Newton’s  despatch  of  8  December:  D.Brit.F.P.  iii, 
p.  410).  For  Kundt’s  activities  as  leader  of  the  Volksgruppe,  see  below,  pp.  234,  243-4.  For 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Government’s  offer,  at  the  beginning  of  March  1939,  to  admit  Kundt  into 
the  Cabinet,  see  below,  p.  246. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  384-5. 
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not  to  power,  but  only  to  a  burden  of  responsibility.  As  frankly  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  new  European  regime  which  had  resulted  from  Munich  as  one 
dictated  by  force,  which  it  would  be  foolish  and  disastrous  not  to  acknow¬ 
ledge.  Consequently  the  Government  would  co-operate  closely  with  the 
country’s  ‘greatest  neighbour’  and  hoped  for  good  relations  with  Hungary 
and  Poland.  The  internal  regime  would  be  authoritarian,  but  based  on 
collaboration  between  the  two  existing  parties.  The  great  problem  was 
that  of  the  refugees.  The  Government  would  see  to  it  that  all  Czech 
fugitives  from  over  the  new  frontiers  should  have  a  secure  existence.  Beran 
did  not  commit  himself  on  the  subject  of  German  and  Jewish  fugitives.  He 
spoke  of  the  need  of  energetic  action  against  alien  immigrants.  But  at  least 
he  assured  the  Jews  and  others  already  domiciled  in  the  country  that  they 
would  be  able  to  feel  at  home.  The  upshot  of  his  words  was  that  Germany 
must  be  obeyed,  but  that  the  Czechs  would  not  pretend  that  they  liked  it. 

Parliament  met  on  13  December,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  enabling 
bill,  the  draft  of  which  had  been  the  object  of  much  haggling  with  the 
Slovaks.  The  bill  gave  the  President  and  Ministers,  if  unanimous,  full 
powers  for  two  years,  and  even  permitted  them,  with  the  consent  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  alter  the  Constitution.  Decrees  affecting  Slovakia  would  need 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Slovak  Ministers,  and  those  affecting 
Slovakia’s  autonomy  must  have  the  consent  of  the  Slovak  Diet.  Before  the 
bill  was  carried  by  148  votes  to  16  on  the  14th,  there  was  much  plain  speak¬ 
ing.  The  arrangements  for  the  approaching  elections  in  Slovakia  were 
denounced  as  infringing  the  law  by  their  suppression  of  free  speech  and 
assembly  and  the  submission  of  only  one  list  of  candidates.  Expression  was 
given  to  the  popular  anger  over  the  publication  by  small  Czech  groups  of 
attacks  on  the  memory  of  President  Masaryk.1  The  Government  were  con¬ 
gratulated  on  not  descending  to  the  level  of  discrimination  against  the 
Jews.  This  was  further  emphasized  in  connexion  with  the  Government’s 
expressed  desire  to  export  to  the  Western  countries  with  free  currencies, 
where  an  anti-Jewish  policy  would  have  unfortunate  results.  You  can 
export,  it  was  implied,  either  goods  or  Jews,  but  not  both.  One  or  two 
speakers  even  boldly  expressed  their  conviction  that  Munich  had  not  been 
the  last  word  and  that  the  Government  should  not  be  too  subservient  to 
the  great  neighbour  whose  power  might  prove  to  be  ephemeral.2 


1  Much  satisfaction  had  just  been  caused  by  Hacha’s  action  in  laying  a  wreath  on  Masaryk’s 
grave.  Concerning  the  display  of  portraits  of  Masaryk,  BeneS,  and  other  leaders  of  the  country 
before  October  1938,  the  Government  finally  decided  to  retain  in  schools  and  official  buildings 
the  portraits  of  the  dead,  but  not  of  the  living.  Writing  a  little  earlier,  on  8  December,  Newton 
had  reported  that  the  busts  of  Benei  and  even  of  Masaryk  were  being  removed  from  schools  and 
public  places  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  411). 

1  The  speakers  who  expressed  these  sentiments  were  playing  into  the  Nazis’  hands  by  giving 
them  grounds  for  the  accusation  that  the  ‘BeneS  spirit’  had  not  been  eliminated  (see  below, 
pp.  237-41). 
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Thereupon,  armed  with  their  legal  powers  of  authoritative  government, 
but  careful  to  keep  in  touch  with  opinion  and  to  justify  their  limitations  of 
civil  liberties,  the  Government  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  economic 
and  financial  reconstruction. 


(e)  The  Economic  and  Financial  Position  of  Czechoslovakia 

In  the  decade  before  1914  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  had  seemed  to  be 
overcoming  the  inter-racial  difficulties  which  had  threatened  to  disrupt 
it.  So  competent  an  observer  as  Benes  wrote  in  1908  that  the  problem  of 
nationality  in  Austria  was  on  its  way  to  solution,  that  the  nationalities  were 
bound  to  each  other  by  ties  of  history  and  economic  interest,  and  that  the 
democratization  of  the  Empire  was  providing  the  conditions  for  an  end 
to  the  national  struggles.1  But,  instead  of  facilitating  the  reconstruction  of 
the  imperial  state,  the  victors  of  1918  and  their  proteges  had  destroyed  it. 
In  its  place  they  had  left  small  states  internally  weakened  by  feuds  and 
hatreds  and  uncontrolled  by  any  common  loyalty. 

The  settlement  effected  by  the  Treaties  of  St.  Germain  and  the  Trianon 
was  open  to  the  gravest  objections.  It  disregarded  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  by  placing  some  7^  millions  of  Slovaks  and  national 
minorities  under  the  control  of  some  7  million  Czechs.  It  broke  up  long- 
established  connexions,  dictated  and  maintained  through  centuries  by 
geographical  facts.  It  created  a  Czechoslovakia  with  frontiers  that  would 
be  indefensible  should  her  resentful  neighbours  recover  their  strength. 

The  settlement  effected  under  the  terms  of  the  Munich  Agreement 
sinned  no  less  against  prudence  and  moderation.  Strategically,  the  new 
frontiers  made  it  impossible  for  Czechoslovakia  even  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  neutral  state  (the  status  proposed  for  her  by  France  and  Great 
Britain)  .2  The  mountains  which  almost  completely  encircled  the  Bohemian 
lowlands  were  now  in  Germany.  Across  Moravia  the  Silesian  and 
Austrian  frontiers  of  the  Reich  approached  to  within  about  forty  miles  of 
each  other.  There  was  no  place  in  the  Czech  Lands  out  of  reach  of  the 
German  guns.  That  Dr.  von  Freytagh-Loringhoven  could  declare  that 
even  after  October  1938  Czechoslovakia  ‘represented  an  enemy  bastion 

1  E.  Benes :  Le  Probleme  autrichien  et  la  question  tcheque  (Paris,  V.  Giard  and  E.  Briere,  1908): 
‘Aujourd’hui  il  semble  que  le  probleme  autrichien  approche  de  sa  solution.  Cela  ne  se  fera  pas  ni 
d’un  seul  coup,  ni  du  jour  au  lendemain.  Mais  toutes  les  nations  autrichiennes  ont  resolument 
manifeste  plus  ou  moins  clairement  qu’elles  sont  enfin  lasses  de  ces  luttes,  qui  ne  font  que  causer 
du  mal  a  tout  le  monde’  (p.  3). 

‘On  a  parl6  souvent  de  la  dislocation  de  l’Autriche.  Je  n’en  crois  rien.  Les  liens  historiques 
et  ^conomiques  qui  rattachent  les  nations  autrichiennes  les  unes  aux  autres  sont  trop  puissants 
pour  que  cette  dislocation  puisse  se  produire.  Le  suffrage  universel  et  la  democratisation  de 
l’Autriche,  particulierement  de  la  Boheme,  pr^pareront  le  terrain  pour  l’apaisement  des  luttes 
nationales’  (p.  307). 

2  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  348. 
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extending  almost  to  the  heart  of  Germany’  shows  what  absurdities  national 
sentiment  can  cause  a  professor  of  international  law  to  express.1 

In  the  economic  field  the  settlement  of  1938  made  even  more  complete 
nonsense  than  its  predecessor  of  1919-20  had  made.  All  along  the  frontiers 
of  Czechoslovakia,  except  along  the  line  of  the  Carpathians,  every  economic 
connexion  was  broken.  Very  many  towns  found  themselves  cut  off  by  a 
frontier  from  their  immediate  environs.  Mountain  valleys  were  separated 
from  their  only  possible  markets.  The  new  frontiers  drove  their  way 
relentlessly  through  intricate  industrial  systems.  Railway  lines  entered 
and  emerged  from  states  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles.  States  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  stretches  of  railway-line  unfurnished  with  any  considerable 
station. 

The  economic  results  of  the  catastrophe  were  disastrous  for  the  Czechs. 
When  the  frontiers  of  a  territory  have  long  been  undisputed,  the  frame¬ 
work  of  its  economic  life  inevitably  becomes  moulded  on  certain  lines. 
The  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  had  stood  unchanged  for  at  least 
three  centuries.2  Now,  with  the  loss  of  northern  Bohemia  went  that  of 
almost  the  whole  national  resources  of  lignite,  the  fuel  basis  of  the  Czechs’ 
industries  and  railways  and  of  their  domestic  heating.3  The  copper  mines 
near  Carlsbad  had  also  gone.  To  Poland  had  gone  about  half  of  the 
Karvinna  basin  of  bituminous  coal.  The  Czechs  were  now  reduced  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Karvinna  pits  and  those  of  Kladno  near  Prague.  With 
the  cession  of  the  iron  ore  of  Slovakia  to  Hungary,  nearly  all  the  iron  ore 
required  had  to  be  imported.  All  the  chief  electrical  power  stations  of 
Bohemia,  including  that  which  supplied  Prague,  had  gone.  The  great 
chemical  works  at  L^sti  nad  Labem  (Aussig)  were  divided  from  their 
headquarters  in  Prague  and  from  their  dependent  factories. 

Not  only  did  the  new  frontier  in  Bohemia  destroy  the  arrangement  by 
which  the  Czech  districts  of  the  interior  produced  the  food  for  the  German 
industrial  areas  on  the  perimeter:  agricultural  industries  were  also  dis¬ 
rupted.  The  hops  of  Zatec  (Saaz),  now  in  Germany,  were  separated  from 
the  breweries  of  Plzen  (Pilsen)  and  Ceske  Budejovice  (Budweis) ;  the  beet 
of  the  Czech  districts  from  the  sugar  mills  of  Most  (Brux)  and  Ceska  Li'pa 
(Bbhmisch  Leipa). 

The  Czechs  kept  their  great  steel  works  at  Vitkovice  and  their  machine 
factories  at  Brno;  also  the  huge  Skoda  armament  works,  so  that,  ironically 
enough,  Czechoslovakia,  who  could  not  defend  herself,  still  possessed  the 

1  Axel  von  Freytagh-Loringhoven:  La  Politique  itr anger e  de  I’Allemagne,  1933-1941,  trans.  by 
Albert  von  Bodman  from  the  original  German  (Paris,  Sorlot,  [1942]),  p.  195. 

2  Except  for  the  small  areas,  in  Lower  Austria,  west  of  Gmund  and  south-east  of  Mikulov  na 
Morave  (Nikolsburg),  which  were  annexed  by  Czechoslovakia  from  Austria  in  1919.  These 
were,  of  course,  retroceded  to  Austria,  i.e.  to  Germany,  under  the  Munich  Agreement. 

3  The  Czech  Zivnostenskd  Banka  had  sunk  much  capital  in  the  purchase  of  these  mines  from 
Sudeten  German  Jews  in  June  1938. 
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largest  armament  industry  on  the  Continent  after  Knapps’.  But  they  had 
to  surrender  the  big  steel-works  of  Trinec  to  Poland. 

Other  industrial  losses  were  not  so  serious.  The  chief  glass-works  had 
gone  to  Germany,  but  the  Government  had  fostered  training  centres  for 
glass-workers  in  the  Czech  districts  and  might  look  forward  to  continuing 
the  industry  on  their  own  territory.  The  potteries  around  Carlsbad,  the 
textile  industries  of  the  north,  the  famous  but  now  decrepit  spas  of  western 
Bohemia,  represented  little  economic  loss  in  their  existing  condition. 

The  financial  position  of  Czechoslovakia  was  disastrous.  The  measures 
of  mobilization  dating  from  May  1938  had  to  be  paid  for.  Provision  had 
to  be  made  for  the  thousands  of  now  jobless  officials  and  employees  of  the 
state  coming  in  from  the  lost  and  the  autonomous  territories.  There  were 
the  streams  of  refugees.  Even  if  the  Government  refused  to  permit  the 
immigration  of  many  non-Czechs  from  the  Sudetenland,  the  refugee 
Czechs  and  those  Germans  and  Jews  who  were  accepted  or  eluded  the 
official  ban  constituted  a  formidable  burden  on  the  state’s  finances.1 
Both  the  Czechoslovak  State  and  the  Czech  banks  had  invested  very  large 
amounts  of  capital  in  the  lost  territories.  Innumerable  public  buildings, 
many  good  roads,  and  the  immensely  costly  system  of  fortifications  had 
gone.  Capital  had  also  been  sunk  in  the  heavy  industries  of  the  Sudeten¬ 
land  and  in  assisting  the  Sudeten  German  banks.  That  capital  could  only 
be  regarded  as,  at  best,  frozen  in  Germany.  It  had  been  a  source  of  pride 
for  the  Czechs  to  be  to  a  remarkable  extent  independent  of  foreign  capital. 
But,  in  this  crisis  when  credit  was  urgently  needed,  their  own  chief  credit- 
supplying  institutions  were  quite  unable  to  meet  the  demands  on  them. 
On  18  October,  Kalfus,  the  highly  competent  Minister  of  Finance,  esti¬ 
mated  the  tax-paying  capacity  of  the  country  to  have  been  reduced  by 
40  per  cent.  That  estimate  had  to  be  slightly  raised  a  fortnight  later  to 
cover  the  strip  of  territory  surrendered  to  Hungary. 

To  meet  the  immediate  problems  of  unemployment  and  immigration 
the  Government  adopted  harsh,  but  apparently  unavoidable,  measures 
under  the  control  of  a  supreme  economic  bureau.  Compulsory  labour  and 
labour  camps,  the  premature  pensioning  of  older  state  servants  to  provide 
posts  for  those  whose  jobs  had  gone,  the  dismissal  of  married  women  from 
the  state  service,  were  distasteful  necessities.  The  Government  set  to  work 
on  a  programme  of  public  works,  including  a  big  motor-road  running  east- 
west  and  designed  to  mitigate  the  havoc  caused  by  the  disruption  of  the 
railway-lines  by  the  new  frontiers;  the  construction  of  some  900  miles  of 
new  railway-lines;  and  the  laying-out  of  a  number  of  airports  to  improve 
and  extend  the  air  services,  whose  sudden  development  had  been  caused 
by  the  interruption  of  other  means  of  transport. 

1  Ripka  gave  the  number  of  refugees  in  January  1939  as  about  170,000,  of  whom  about 
12,000  were  Germans  and  about  7,000  were  Jews.  See  Ripka:  Munich,  p.  252. 
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It  was  evident  that  Czechoslovakia  had  a  very  strong  moral  claim  for 
financial  assistance  from  the  states  which  had  insisted  that  she  should  sur¬ 
render  to  Germany.  Indeed,  the  Czechs  maintained  that  the  French 
Government,  when  pressing  them  to  accept  the  Anglo-French  Proposals, 
had  told  them  that  they  could  count  on  any  financial  and  economic  help 
that  they  needed  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  country,  and  that  this  pro¬ 
mise  had  weighed  considerably  with  the  Government  in  Prague  when  they 
took  their  decision.1  On  2  October  1938  a  request  was  received  in  London 
from  Prague  for  a  guaranteed  loan  of  £30  million  to  be  used  for  assistance 
to  refugees  and  for  the  readjustment  of  the  nation’s  economic  life.  The 
British  Government  responded  by  making  an  immediate  advance  of  £10 
million  to  meet  urgent  needs.  In  announcing  the  Czech  appeal,  and  their 
reply,  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  3  October,  Chamberlain  and 
Halifax  said  that  expert  examination  would  be  needed  before  the  final 
figure  of  the  loan  could  be  agreed  on.2  This  statement  encouraged  Czech 
hopes  that  the  advance  of  £10  million  was  only  an  instalment,3  and  there 
was  great  disappointment  in  Prague  when  it  became  clear,  in  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  negotiations,  that  the  expectation  of  a  considerable  addi¬ 
tional  amount  of  money  was  not  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  British  Government  seem  not  to  have  notified  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  beforehand  of  their  decision  to  make  an  immediate  advance  to 
Czechoslovakia,  but  on  3  October  they  invited  the  French  Government  to 
consult  with  them  without  delay  on  the  general  problem  of  financial 
assistance  to  Czechoslovakia  and  to  associate  themselves  with  any  further 
measures  that  might  be  decided  on.  The  French  Government  agreed 
readily  that  prompt  assistance  to  Czechoslovakia  was  necessary,  and 
accepted  the  proposal  for  consultation  ;4  but  there  was  in  fact  a  delay  of  some 
weeks  before  Anglo-French  discussions  on  the  subject  began.5  When  they 
did  begin,  the  French  took  the  line  that  Czechoslovakia  had  now  become 
a  satellite  of  Germany,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  unwise  to  strengthen 
her  financial  position.6  By  8  December  the  French  Government  had 

1  Newton  to  the  Foreign  Office,  2  January  1939  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  634). 

2  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  coll.  46-47;  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  1 10,  coll.  1304-5. 

3  Newton  shared  the  general  impression  in  Prague  that  ‘there  was  an  underlying  suggestion 
that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  further  instalment  when  there  had  been  time  to  investigate  how  far 
the  Czecho-Slovak  petition  for  a  much  larger  amount  was  justified’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  634). 

4  Ibid.  pp.  629-30. 

5  They  had  not  begun  by  25  October.  By  that  date  the  French  Government  had  received  a 
memorandum  setting  out  the  Czechoslovak  requirements.  A  similar  memorandum  had  been 
presented  to  the  British  Government  on  15  October  (ibid.  pp.  630-1). 

6  Newton  to  the  Foreign  Office,  5  November  1938  (ibid.  p.  251 ;  cf.  ibid.  pp.  634-5).  Hender¬ 
son,  replying  from  Berlin  on  13  October  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Foreign  Office  about  German 
reactions  to  the  £10  million  advance,  had  pointed  out  that  if  Czechoslovakia  ‘falls  into  the 
German  economic  orbit,  financial  assistance  may  prove  very  useful  and  welcome  to  Germany’ 
(ibid.  p.  630).  Newton,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  that  even  if  Czechoslovakia  was  in  the 
German  economic  orbit,  it  would  not  serve  British  interests  ‘to  see  her  stagnate  or  collapse  in  a 
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accepted  a  British  proposal  that  France  should  take  over  the  service  and 
amortization  of  a  previous  French  loan  to  Czecho-Slovakia  and  should  give 
a  joint  guarantee  with  Great  Britain  of  a  loan  to  be  raised  in  London,  while 
the  British  Government  had  deferred  to  French  objections  against  giving 
the  Czechs  any  further  money  over  and  above  the  £10  million  already 
advanced.  The  two  Governments  had,  however,  still  not  decided  on  how 
much  of  the  British  advance  should  be  treated  as  a  free  gift.1 

By  this  time  there  was  much  uneasiness  in  London  over  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government’s  attitude  towards  the  refugees  and  especially  over  the 
signs  that  anti-Semitism  was,  under  German  pressure,  gaining  ground 
rapidly.2  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  the  amount  of  the  free  gift  to 
Czecho-Slovakia  should  be  used  as  a  bargaining  point  in  order  to  extract 
assurances  from  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government.  Instructions  were  there¬ 
fore  sent  to  Newton  in  Prague  to  invite  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government 
to  send  representatives  to  London  for  the  opening  of  negotiations  on  the 
loan  on  14  December,  and  to  warn  them  that  the  success  of  the  negotiations 
would  ‘largely  depend  on  the  attitude  which  the  Czech  Government  pro¬ 
pose  to  adopt  in  regard  to  anti-Semitism  and  to  the  refugees,  both  Sudetens 
and  Jews,  from  the  Sudeten  areas’,  special  importance  being  attached  to 
arrangements  for  allowing  the  refugees  to  take  some  of  their  property  with 
them  on  leaving  Czecho-Slovakia.3  Newton  carried  out  these  instructions 
on  9  December  and  reported  that  Chvalkovsky  ‘took  no  exception’  to  the 
points  about  refugees.  ‘He  repeated  former  assurances  that  no  Sudeten 
refugees  would  be  expelled  to  Germany  if  their  return  would  involve 
danger  for  them,  and  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
discriminate  against  the  Jews’.4 

state  of  economic  misery’,  and  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  point  of  moral  responsibility  (ibid.  p.  380) . 

1  Ibid.  pp.  636-7. 

2  Newton  reported  on  8  December  that  it  was  over  the  Jewish  question  that  German  influence 
in  Czecho-Slovakia  was  ‘being  most  actively  pressed’.  There  were,  he  wrote,  ‘already  a  number 
of  individual  cases  of  persecution  in  the  professions  and  by  students  at  the  University.  Even  the 
more  decent  minded  have  a  feeling  of  helplessness  in  the  matter,  and  one  of  them  recently 
remarked  to  a  member  of  my  staff:  “We  were  never  in  our  history  anti-Semitic,  but  the  world 
is  forcing  us  to  become  so”  ’  (ibid.  p.  412). 

3  Ibid.  pp.  631,  632.  The  French  Government  were  asked  to  give  a  similar  warning  in 
Prague.  The  Czecho-Slovak  Government  were  reported  to  have  sent  back  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  anti-Nazi  Germans  to  their  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  in  the  Sudetenland. 

4  Ibid.  p.  418.  Chvalkovsky’s  statement  seems  at  variance  with  the  assurances  given  to  the 
Germans.  He  had  told  Hencke  on  10  October  that  ‘the  chief  blame  for  recent  developments 
lay  with  the  strong  Jewish  influences  in  Prague,  especially  in  the  press,  and  this  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  remove’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  51).  He  had  told  Ribbentrop,  on  13  October,  that  Jews 
occupied  all  the  key  positions  in  the  press  and  in  his  own  Ministry,  and  that  he  intended  to  ‘seek 
a  speedy  remedy’  (see  above,  p.  1 17).  Goring  had  also  understood  from  Mastny  in  October  that 
the  Jewish  problem  was  ‘being  tackled  in  earnest’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  82).  Exactly  a  fortnight  after 
Chvalkovsky’s  assurance  to  Newton  the  Cabinet  in  Prague  authorized  the  Ministry  of 
Education  to  suspend  or  pension  all  Jewish  teachers  in  German  educational  institutions  (ibid, 
p.  186).  For  the  anti-Semitic  measures  which  were  taken  after  Chvalkovsky’s  second  visit  to 
Berlin  in  January  1939,  see  p.  242  below. 
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When  the  negotiations  opened  in  London  in  the  middle  of  December, 
the  Czech  delegate,  Dr.  Pospisil,  was  offered  the  division  of  the  £10 
million  already  advanced  into  a  free  gift  of  £4  million  and  an  Anglo- 
French  guaranteed  loan  of  £6  million  and  was  asked  to  give  an  under¬ 
taking  that  certain  sums  in  foreign  exchange  would  be  provided  for  all 
refugees  who  emigrated,  without  discrimination  on  religious,  political,  or 
racial  grounds,  and  that  the  funds  required  for  this  purpose  would  be 
definitely  earmarked  and  subject  to  supervision.  Pospisil  expressed  great 
disappointment  at  the  arrangement  proposed,  pointing  out  that  if  he 
returned  to  Prague  ‘with  no  fresh  financial  assistance  but  with  a  request 
that  a  large  part  of  the  £10  million  should  now  be  allocated  to  emigrant 
refugees,  the  political  effect’  was  ‘bound  to  be  very  unfortunate’.1  The 
Czech  delegate’s  plea  that  the  amount  of  the  guaranteed  loan  should  be 
raised  by  £4  million  was  not  met  in  full,  but  the  British  Government 
finally  induced  the  French  Government  to  agree  to  an  increase  of  £2 
million,  bringing  the  total  of  the  loan  up  to  £8  million.2 

By  a  series  of  agreements  which  were  finally  signed  on  27  January' 
1 93g3  three  forms  offinancial  assistance  were  provided  for  Czecho-Slovakia. 
First,  Czecho-Slovakia  was  released  by  France  from  further  payments  in 
respect  of  interest  and  capital  redemption  on  the  loan  of  700  million  gold 
francs  made  by  France  in  the  form  of  5  per  cent,  bonds  (1937-42).  But 
the  annual  sum  which  Czecho-Slovakia  would  thus  save  was  to  be  paid  by 
her,  in  foreign  currency,  to  a  bank  in  Paris,  to  facilitate  the  emigration  of 
refugees. 

Secondly,  the  British  Government  made  a  gift  of  £\  million  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  But  this  sum  was  to  be  kept  in  an  account  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  be  drawn  on  for  the  emigration  of  refugees.  The  scale  of 
assistance  adopted  was  that  a  refugee  family  should  normally  receive  a 
gift  of  £200.  Many  families,  however,  received  more  than  that  sum.  On 
the  other  hand,  families  having  the  means  to  pay  their  own  way  were 
given  nothing,  and  others  capable  of  partial  payment  were  given  help  at  a 
less  favourable  rate  of  exchange,  the  difference  being  added  to  the  sum 
available  for  other  emigrants.  There  was  to  be  no  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  religion,  political  opinion,  or  racial  origin. 

Thirdly,  in  place  of  the  loan  of  £10  million  advanced  by  Britain  in 
October  1938,  there  was  substituted  a  loan  of  £8  million  to  be  raised  in 
London  and  guaranteed  by  the  British  and  French  Governments.  £2 
million,  therefore,  had  to  be  restored  by  Czecho-Slovakia  to  Britain,  who 
was  thus  able  to  reduce  the  amount  of  her  free  gift  by  a  corresponding 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  638.  2  Ibid,  iv,  pp.  1,  2-3. 

3  For  the  text  see  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Agreements  between  the  United  Kingdom,  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  regarding  Financial  Assistance  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  London, 
January  27,  iQ3g,  Cmd.  5933  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1939).  For  a  summary  of  the  terms  see  also 
D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  25-26. 
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amount.  The  £8  million  loan  was  to  be  used  by  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Government,  at  their  discretion,  for  the  settlement  and  maintenance  of 
refugees  within  the  country  or  for  general  reconstruction. 

(/)  The  Position  in  the  Sudetenland 

Even  the  Sudeten  Germans  did  not  find  their  position  after  Munich 
satisfactory  from  all  points  of  view.  The  young  people,  it  was  generally 
agreed,  had  been  won  by  the  Nazi  propaganda  and  most  of  them  were 
fanatically  eager  to  share  in  the  power  and  the  glory  of  the  Reich.  In 
Bohemia  many  German  professional  men,  the  original  soil  in  which  Pan- 
Germanism  had  been  planted  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were 
eagerly  Pan-German.  They  longed  to  see  German  control  of  all  the 
Danubian  countries,  and  accordingly  looked  upon  the  settlement  arising 
from  Munich  as  no  more  than  a  step,  though  a  long  step,  in  the  right 
direction.  But  most  Sudeten  Germans  aged  forty  years  or  more  had  their 
doubts.  They  had  grown  up  in  the  liberal  and  easy-going  ways  of  the  old 
Austria.  They  had  resented  being  under  Czech  control.  But  their  demand 
had  been  for  administration  by  their  own  people,  not  for  annexation  to  the 
Reich  with  its  Nazi  regime  of  state  planning,  directed  labour,  and  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Nor  did  the  immediate  economic  future  of  the  Sudetenland  appear 
attractive.  The  14  million  tons  of  lignite  annually  produced  by  its  mines 
would  be  an  insignificant  addition  to  the  180  million  tons  produced  in 
Germany  (1937),  which  already  met  Germany’s  needs.  The  glass  and 
porcelain  industries,  and  the  struggling  and  comparatively  small-scale 
textile  industry,  all  had  their  more  powerful  counterparts  in  the  Reich. 
They  had  been  depressed  by  the  loss  of  export  markets  and  kept  going  by 
the  internal  Czech  market.  The  higher  scale  of  living  and  of  wages  in  the 
Reich  would  not  make  things  easier. 

To  show  how  immensely  popular  among  the  Sudeten  Germans  was  their 
incorporation  in  the  Reich,  elections  were  held,  on  4  December  1938,  for 
forty-one  additional  members  of  the  Reichstag  to  represent  the  Sudeten¬ 
land.  One  list  only  of  candidates  was  submitted.  German  voters  were 
invited  to  state  on  their  white  voting  papers  that  they  supported  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Nazi  party.  Czech  voters,  who  were  not  eligible  for  entry 
into  the  party  nor  indeed  for  the  full  rights  of  German  citizenship,  were 
asked  to  state  on  their  green  papers  that  they  supported  the  programme  of 
the  Ftihrer  and  Chancellor  of  the  Reich.  The  results  officially  announced 
on  6  December  were:1 

Total  of  electors  in  the  Sudetenland  .  .  2,211,895 

Number  of  votes  recorded  ....  2,183,965 


1  Frankfurter  feitung,  6  December  1938. 
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Number  voting  ‘yes’  .....  2,152,256 

(98-78  per  cent.) 

Number  voting  ‘no’  .....  26,497 

(1  -2  per  cent.) 

Spoiled  papers  ......  5>2i2 

As  is  usual  with  totalitarian  elections,  the  results  were  overdone  and 
incredible.  It  was  evident  either  that  the  figures  had  been  falsified  or  that 
such  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  electors  that  nearly  all 
the  Czech  and  anti-Nazi  German  voters  had  been  terrorized  into  voting  as 
the  regime  demanded.  The  elections  gave  all  the  impression  of  the  purest 
window-dressing. 

Economically  Germany  did  not  seem  to  have  made  a  good  bargain  at 
Munich.  Her  special  needs  were  foodstuffs  and  the  raw  materials  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Her  acquisitions  were  some  3  million  people  without  their  main 
sources  of  food,  and  some  industries,  including  textiles  dependent  on  im¬ 
ported  cotton,  and  cottagers  accustomed  to  making  fiddles,  toys,  and  glass 
objects  in  their  homes.  On  the  credit  side  there  were,  however,  the  large 
lignite  mines  at  Most-Duchkov  (Briix-Dux)  and  Falknov  (Falkenau),  the 
engineering  works  at  Chomutov  (Komotau),  and  the  chemical  plants  at 
Gstf  nad  Labem  (Aussig).  Germany’s  economic  gain  was  summarized 
thus  by  the  Financial  News  of  5  October  1 938 : 

The  addition  of  a  vital  slice  of  Czechoslovakia  is  in  itself  of  little  economic  benefit 
to  Germany.  It  is  as  if  a  millionaire  took  a  sum  of  money  from  a  man  in  modest 
circumstances.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  to  the  millionaire,  but  it  would 
ruin  the  other  man. 

To  the  arguments  that  neither  Germany  nor  the  Sudetenland  was 
likely  to  profit  materially  from  the  disruption  of  Czechoslovakia,  three 
answers  could  be  made.  First,  that  such  considerations  were  as  nothing 
when  weighed  against  the  spiritual  gain  of  the  gathering  in  to  the  father- 
land  of  2f  millions  of  hitherto  separated  Germans.  Secondly,  it  could, 
more  discreetly,  be  explained  that  the  annexation  of  the  Sudetenland  was 
but  the  beginning  of  a  great  economic  development.  With  the  Bohemian 
bastion  removed  and  Czechoslovakia  unable  to  resist  orders  from  Berlin, 
all  the  small  states  of  the  Danubian  area  lay  at  Germany’s  mercy.  Unless 
a  combination  of  Great  Powers  were  formed  to  counter  her  influence, 
Germany  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  her  terms  of  barter  to  each 
of  these  states  and  rapidly  to  draw  them  all  into  her  economic  system.  Then 
the  struggling  industries  of  these  states,  even  those  which  were  not  in 
Jewish  hands,  would  be  put  out  of  business  by  the  powerful  German  con¬ 
cerns;  and  Sudeten  German  industry  would  get  its  share  of  the  raw 
materials  and  the  markets  which  it  needed. 

Thirdly,  for  the  more  immediate  comfort  of  the  Sudetenland,  and  also 
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of  Czechoslovakia,  efforts  were  being  made  to  minimize  the  economic 
disruption  caused  by  the  new  frontier.  On  25  October  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  issued  what  was  described  as  an  ‘autonomous  decision’  that 
goods  from  the  Sudetenland  should  enter  Czechoslovakia  duty  free.  At  the 
same  time  the  German  Government  extended  the  same  privilege  to  Czecho¬ 
slovak  goods  entering  the  Sudetenland.  Thus,  though  the  political  frontier 
was  driven,  regardless  of  all  considerations  other  than  the  maximum 
German  linguistic  claim,  through  Bohemia-Moravia,  the  economic  fron¬ 
tier  was  hastily  withdrawn.  At  the  same  time  it  was  explained  that  the 
arrangement  was  provisional,  pending  the  final  settlement  of  the  economic 
relations  between  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Reich,  which  were  expected  to 
take  the  form  of  a  Customs  Union  or  a  preferential  system.  This  restoration 
of  the  shattered  economic  unity  of  Bohemia-Moravia  was  essential  to  the 
Sudetenland,  if  it  was  to  receive  the  necessary  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
and  to  avoid  the  extinction  of  its  industries  by  full  inclusion  in  the  industrial 
system  of  Germany.  It  also  gave  back  to  the  Czechs  essential  portions  of 
their  former  economic  system.  It  was,  however,  accompanied  by  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  payments  for  the  goods  from  the  Sudetenland  would  be  made 
through  a  special  clearing  arrangement  between  Germany  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  This  opened  the  way  for  Germany,  as  the  stronger  bargainer,  to 
manipulate  the  commercial  exchanges  as  she  pleased.  For  Czechoslovakia 
would  be  in  no  position  to  determine  which  goods  coming  from  the 
Sudetenland  had  in  fact  been  produced  there  and  which  emanated  from  the 
rest  of  the  Reich.  For  the  time  being  it  suited  the  German  Government 
that  the  Sudetenland  should  be  saved  from  catastrophe  and  from  saddling 
the  Reich  with  a  problem  of  unemployment.  Moreover,  the  arrangement 
could  be  used  by  German  industry  to  draw  on  Czechoslovakia  for  the  raw 
materials  which  it  needed  but  for  which  it  could  not  pay  in  foreign  ex¬ 
change.  Czech  firms  could  obtain  the  foreign  exchange  for  the  import  of 
the  raw  materials  required,  which  could  then  find  their  way  to  Germany 
via  the  Sudetenland,  being  set  off  against  such  industrial  products  as  the 
German  Government  chose  to  give  in  return.  The  German  grip  upon 
Czechoslovakia  was  thus  tightened  and  further  preparation  made  for  the 
complete  incorporation  of  the  Czech  economy  in  that  of  the  Reich  when 
the  time  should  be  considered  suitable. 

(vii)  Stresses  and  Strains  between  Germany  and  the 
English-speaking  World,  October-December  1938 

(a)  British  Rearmament  and  German  Reactions1 

In  Great  Britain  the  settlement  at  Munich  provoked  the  most  lively 
debate  as  soon  as  the  first  reaction  of  thankfulness  for  the  preservation  of 

1  See  also  Part  V,  p.  460  below. 
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peace  had  passed.  All  were  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  home  country  by  continuing  the  rearmament  of  the  navy, 
developing  the  air  force,  and  beginning  the  training  of  the  civil  population 
in  precautions  against  aerial  attack.  Opinion  was,  however,  divided  on 
whether  Great  Britain  was  to  make  it  clear  that  any  further  threat  of 
aggression  by  Germany  would  encounter  British  resistance  or  was  to 
emphasize  that  she  believed  Hitler’s  pacific  declarations  and  to  seek  friend¬ 
ship  with  Germany  by  being  herself  demonstratively  friendly. 

A  crucial  point  was  the  army.  The  British  regular  army  numbered  only 
about  227,000  men,  and  of  them  90,000  were  normally  stationed  in  India 
and  elsewhere  overseas.  The  regulars  at  home,  together  with  reservists, 
amounted  to  about  300,000 — a  figure  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
number  in  1914.  Of  that  number  some  were  recruits  not  yet  trained  and 
some  would  be  needed  to  strengthen  the  Territorial  Army  in  its  task  of 
home  defence.  After  allowance  was  made  for  the  possible  necessity  of 
sending  portions  of  the  army  to  the  Near  East  or  to  other  areas  where 
Britain  had  commitments,  it  was  clear  that  there  remained  only  enough 
men,  not  to  mention  equipment,  for  a  very  small  force  for  use  on  the 
Continent.  Should  the  Western  Powers  be  attacked  by  Germany,  or 
should  they  decide  to  resist  German  aggression  elsewhere,  Britain  would 
not  for  some  time  possess  an  expeditionary  force  capable  of  seriously  in¬ 
fluencing  the  course  of  operations  conducted  by  armies  based  on  conscrip¬ 
tion.  Would  Britain  abandon  her  tradition  and  create  a  powerful  army 
in  time  of  peace,  or  would  she  not?  That  was  the  question  which  supremely 
interested  the  French. 

Another  issue  was  that  of  alliances.  As  long  as  France  had  seemed  to  be 
the  strongest  Power  on  the  Continent,  Great  Britain  had  been  content  to 
retire  from  continental  power  politics.  But  the  crisis  of  September  1938 
had  awakened  her  people  to  the  renewed  threat  of  German  domination  over 
Europe.  Was  she  to  drop  friendliness  to  Germany  and  build  up  a  defensive 
alliance?  If  so,  with  whom?  Obviously  with  France.  Of  an  alliance  with 
the  United  States,  an  equally  obvious  desideratum,  there  was  no  hope. 
With  the  Soviet  Union?  That  was  the  wish  of  large  unofficial  circles  in 
Britain.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Government’s  view  that  the  effect 
of  an  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  to  end  all  hope  of  friendly 
appeasement  in  Europe  and  at  once  to  range  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania  on  the  German  side,  a  development  that  seemed  calculated 
more  than  to  offset  the  value  of  Russian  aid. 

During  October  1938  these  questions  were  discussed  in  public  speeches 
as  well  as  in  the  columns  of  the  British  press.  Various  leaders  of  the 
Labour  and  Liberal  Parties  expressed  their  complete  distrust  in  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  Nazi  Germany  and  their  desire  for  the  organization  of  collective 
security.  But  by  far  the  most  impressive  voice  was  that  of  the  statesman 
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who  had  for  years  tried  to  rouse  the  Government  and  the  country  to 
rearmament  and  firmness.  On  16  October  Churchill  broadcast  an  address 
to  the  United  States.  The  American  people,  he  believed,  had  formed  a 
truer  judgement  than  had  the  English  and  the  French  on  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  the  abandonment  of  Czechoslovakia.  He  gave  a  warning 
against  underrating  the  power  and  efficiency  of  dictatorships,  whether 
Nazi  or  Communist,  and  said  that  the  one-party  state,  wielding  ‘the 
weapons  of  modern  science  and  the  blackmailing  power  of  air  bombing,  is 
the  most  monstrous  menace  to  peace,  order  and  fertile  progress  that  has 
appeared  in  the  world  since  the  Mongol  invasion  of  the  fourteenth  century’. 
The  question  was  whether  the  world  should  meet  this  menace  by  submis¬ 
sion  or  by  resistance.  The  remaining  forces  of  civilization  were  over¬ 
whelming,  and,  if  only  they  were  united  in  a  common  conception  of  right 
and  duty,  there  would  be  no  war.1 

During  October  a  series  of  ministerial  pronouncements  made  it  clear  that 
the  Government  had  learnt  what  Halifax  described  as  ‘the  greatest  lesson 
of  the  crisis  .  .  .  the  unwisdom  of  basing  a  foreign  policy  on  insufficient 
armed  strength’.2  While  they  proposed  to  continue  their  efforts  to 
establish  friendly  relations  with  Germany,  they  were  also  taking  steps  to 
improve  the  defences  of  Great  Britain,  but  they  were  trying  to  do  this  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  provoke  Germany  into  increasing  her  own 
military  preparations.3  On  10  October,  Hore-Belisha,  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  announced  an  increase  of  the  Territorial  Army  to  eighteen  divi¬ 
sions,  five  of  them  anti-aircraft  divisions.  The  Home  Secretary,  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare,  in  a  speech  at  Clacton  on  20  October,  defended  both  the 
Munich  settlement  and  British  rearmament.  Chamberlain  and  Hitler, 
he  said,  trusted  each  other,  but  with  Hitler’s  successor  things  might  be 
different.  Sir  Thomas  Inskip,  Minister  for  the  Co-ordination  of  Defence, 
speaking  at  Stubbington  on  26  October,  said  that  the  question  of  a  national 
register,  as  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  the  nation  to  meet  the  possible 
threat  of  war,  was  under  close  consideration.  On  24  October  Halifax, 
speaking  at  Edinburgh,  defended  the  Government  against  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  in  professing  faith  in  their  efforts  to  establish  peace  and  at  the 
same  time  rearming.  One-sided  disarmament,  he  said,  did  not  make  for 
peace.  There  were  three  possibilities:  war,  an  armed  peace,  and  a  peace  of 

1  The  Times,  1 7  October  1 938. 

2  Letter  from  Halifax  to  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris  (Sir  E.  Phipps),  1  November  1938 
( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  252).  See  also  below,  pp.  177-8. 

3  ‘After  the  Anglo-German  declaration  at  Munich  there  were  indications  that  if  he  [Chamber- 
lain]  spoke  of  the  need  to  fill  up  deficiencies  in  British  defence,  Herr  Hitler  might  argue  that  that 
implied  lack  of  confidence,  to  which  he  could  only  reply  by  doubling  the  armaments  of  Germany. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  wish  him  to  be  able  to  do  so.  When,  at  this  juncture,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Air  had  had  to  make  a  statement  about  air  defence  .  .  .  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  asked 
him  to  make  a  statement  stressing  the  defensive  aspect  of  the  programme’  ( Record  of  Anglo-French 
Conversations  held  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  on  November  24,  1938:  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  293). 
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understanding.  Great  Britain  wished  to  escape  the  first  and  to  achieve  the 
third.  But  it  might  be  that,  if  she  was  to  reach  the  true  peace,  she  would 
have  to  pass  through  the  stage  of  armed  peace. 

When  Parliament  reassembled  on  i  November,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  Lord  Zetland,  informed  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Royal  Air 
Force  had  increased  in  number  in  two  years  from  9,461  to  47,25c.1 
Several  Ministers  admitted  deficiencies  in  the  national  defences,  but 
claimed  that  supplies  of  equipment  were  now  coming  in  fast.  The 
Government  were  still  trusting  to  the  voluntary  principle,  but  if  the  re¬ 
sults  were  not  adequate,  in  industry  and  the  Services,  a  different  view 
might  be  taken. 

Chamberlain  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  1 
November2  justifying  the  application  of  the  Munich  Agreement,  not  as 
admirable  in  itself,  but  as  the  best  that  could  have  been  done  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  without  war.  He  was  most  conciliatory  in  reference  to  German 
economic  expansion  in  South-Eastern  Europe,3  saying  that  the  British 
Government  had  no  wish  to  exclude  German  trade  from  Germany’s 
neighbours  whose  economies  were  complementary  to  the  German.4  He 
then  explained  that  air-raid  precautions  had  assumed  such  proportions 
that  a  separate  Ministry  of  Civilian  Defence  had  been  set  up.  He  had 
decided  against  a  Ministry  of  Supply.  Such  a  Ministry  would  need 
compulsory  powers,  and  was  not  required,  since  it  was  not  proposed  to 
equip  an  army  on  the  continental  scale.  He  insisted  that  Britain  had  no 

1  1  November  1938,  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  1 10,  col.  1539. 

2  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  340,  coll.  73-89. 

3  Early  in  October  1938  the  German  Minister  of  Economics,  Funk,  had  visited  Belgrade, 
Sofia,  and  Ankara.  These  visits  had  been  timed  to  follow  immediately  upon  the  proposed  mili¬ 
tary  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia  and  did  in  fact  take  place  immediately  after  the  German  diplo¬ 
matic  triumph  at  Munich.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  Funk  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  laid 
the  foundations  of  an  ‘economic  axis’  stretching  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea;  for  ‘South- 
East  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  possess  almost  everything  that  Germany  needs’.  He  also  said: 
‘Economic  policy  cannot  be  separated  from  general  policy.  On  the  contrary,  economic  policy 
must  adapt  itself  to  general  policy.’  The  immediate  outcome  of  the  Minister’s  journey  did  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  a  confirmation  of  Germany’s  existing  economic  relations  with 
South-Eastern  Europe.  But  her  share  in  the  trade  of  the  south-eastern  countries  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  annexations  of  Austria  and  the  Sudetenland,  previously  the  chief  industrial 
area  of  South-Eastern  Europe ;  and  every  year  tied  South-Eastern  Europe  more  securely  to  the 
German  economic  system.  The  German  policy,  of  offering  large-scale,  long-term  purchases  at 
prices  fixed  beforehand  at  figures  above  world  rates,  brought  immediate  satisfaction  to  the 
peasant  populations,  but  severely  limited  the  economic  freedom  of  the  south-eastern  countries 
and  increased  their  difficulty  in  evading  German  political  control  (see  Survey  for  1938,  i. 
43-62). 

4  Chamberlain  told  the  King  of  Rumania,  with  whom  he  and  Halifax  had  a  discussion  in 
London  on  1 7  November  (see  also  below,  pp.  208  and  428)  that  ‘natural  forces  seemed  to  him 
to  make  it  inevitable  that  Germany  should  enjoy  a  preponderant  position  in  the  economic  field’ 
in  Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  232).  Cf.  Halifax’s  remark,  in  his 
letter  to  Phipps  of  1  November,  that  he  had  always  felt  that,  once  Germany  had  recovered  her 
normal  strength,  her  predominance  in  Central  Europe  ‘was  inevitable  for  obvious  geographical 
and  economic  reasons’  (ibid.  p.  252).  See  also  below,  p.  177. 
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aggressive  designs  against  any  state.  The  purpose  of  her  rearmament  was 
to  defend  herself  and  her  communications  and  to  enable  her  diplomacy  to 
enter  upon  discussions  with  other  Powers  on  an  equal  footing.  He  ended 
by  declaring  his  confidence  that  Hitler,  like  himself,  was  sincere  in  signing 
the  declaration  of  Anglo-German  goodwill. 

Speaking  at  Guildhall  on  9  November,  Chamberlain  said  much  the 
same,  insisting  that  the  completion  of  the  five-year  programme  of  rearma¬ 
ment,  of  which  Britain  was  now  in  the  third  year,  was  a  measure  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  appeasement. 

On  the  next  day  the  Minister  for  Air  announced  that  the  Air  Estimates 
for  the  following  year  would  be  about  £ 200  million  and  that  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  increasing  the  first-line  strength  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  was 
being  expanded  and  accelerated.1 

Thus  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  was  to  be  consistently  friendly 
in  their  references  to  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  defence,  but  not  to  prepare  an  army  for  use  on  the  Continent. 
Such  a  policy  was  not  enough  to  bring  comfort  to  the  French.  But,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  plain  language  about  the  dictatorships  used  by  Churchill, 
Eden,  Duff  Cooper,  and  other  members  of  Parliament,  it  sufficed  to 
exasperate  Hitler.  As  early  as  9  October,  in  a  speech  at  Saarbriicken, 
Hitler  denounced  Churchill  and  other  unofficial  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  their  ‘war-mongering’2  and  for  their  criticism  of  German 
domestic  affairs. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  [he  said]  if  in  Great  Britain  people  would  gradually 
drop  certain  airs  which  they  have  inherited  from  the  Versailles  epoch.  We 
cannot  tolerate  any  longer  the  tutelage  of  governesses!  Inquiries  of  British 
politicians  concerning  the  fate  of  Germans  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Reich  .  .  . 
or  of  others  belonging  to  the  Reich  .  .  .  are  not  in  place.  We  for  our  part  do  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  similar  things  in  England.  The  outside  world  might 
often  have  reason  enough  to  concern  itself  with  its  own  national  affairs,  or,  for 
instance,  with  affairs  in  Palestine.3 

This  speech  of  Hitler’s  was  felt  to  have  been  unhelpful  and  inopportune 
not  only  by  those  members  of  the  British  Government  and  public  who  were 
in  favour  of  a  rapprochement  with  Germany,  but  also  by  German  diplomatic 
representatives  in  London,  who  seem  to  have  believed,  for  some  weeks 
after  the  signature  of  the  Munich  Agreement,  that  it  was  their  task  to 
promote  a  settlement  of  questions  outstanding  between  Germany  and 
Great  Britain. 

On  1 1  October  the  German  Ambassador  in  London,  Dirksen,  sent 
Weizsacker  an  account  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  Saarbriicken  speech 

1  10  November  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  341,  coll.  349,  351. 

2  Churchill  repudiated  Hitler’s  accusation  that  he  was  a  war-monger  in  his  broadcast  speech 

on  16  October  1938.  3  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1536. 
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on  British  public  opinion.1  Responsible  circles,  he  wrote,  did  not  deny 
that  German  objections  ‘to  being  lectured  by  governesses’  were  justified, 
but  the  controversial  tone  of  the  speech  had  caused  surprise  and  resent¬ 
ment,  the  reference  to  Palestine,  in  particular,  having  touched  a  sensitive 
spot.  Dirksen  regretted  Hitler’s  reference  to  British  ‘war-mongers’,  which, 
he  thought,  gave  ‘Churchill,  Eden  and  above  all  Duff  Cooper  .  .  .just  the 
opportunity  for  emerging  once  more  from  the  eclipse  which  they  had 
suffered’.2 

On  the  same  day  Hesse,  the  representative  in  London  of  both  the 
Deutsches  Nachrichtenbiiro  and  the  Dienststelle  Ribbentrop,  wrote  a 
report  setting  forth  arguments  put  to  him  by  a  member  of  Chamberlain’s 
staff  (George  Steward)  in  favour  of  greater  German  response  to  overtures 
from  Chamberlain.  The  Prime  Minister,  Steward  told  Hesse,  had  acted 
during  the  Munich  crisis  without  ‘assistance  or  support  of  any  kind  from 
the  Foreign  Office’,  in  which  department  there  prevailed  ‘an  extremely 
bitter  feeling’  against  Germany.  Major  questions  should  therefore  be 
handled  direct  with  Chamberlain,  ‘thus  by-passing  the  Foreign  Office  and 
also  Sir  Nevile  Henderson’.  Now  that  the  British  people  were  ‘beginning 
to  reflect  on  the  results  of  Munich’,  it  was  important  that  Germany  should 
not  ‘take  up  the  challenge  of  the  Opposition’  and  thus  give  publicity  to  the 
group  which  was  opposed  to  an  Anglo-German  rapprochement.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  position  would  be  strengthened  if  German  propaganda  were  to  stress 
a  desire  for  friendship  with  Britain.  The  most  important  issue  was  that  of 
disarmament.  By  her  attitude  on  this  question  Germany  had  it  in  her 
power  ‘to  stabilize  or  not  to  stabilize  pro-German  tendencies  in  Great 
Britain’.  Steward  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  declaration  by  the 
four  Munich  Powers  that  they  would  be  ‘satisfied’  with  their  present  arma¬ 
ments  or  with  the  completion  of  their  present  armaments  programme, 
and  he  had  urged  that  it  was  most  important  to  ‘act  soon’  in  this  matter.3 

On  15  October,  Dirksen  sent  a  despatch4  to  Berlin  in  which  he  described 
the  fluctuations  of  opinion  in  Great  Britain  after  the  September  crisis: 

On  one  point  [he  wrote]  there  is  complete  agreement  here:  that  the  declaration 
signed  at  Munich  by  the  Fiihrer  and  Chamberlain  is  only  a  commencement 
and  must  be  followed  by  a  decision  on  one  of  two  alternatives.  These  alterna¬ 
tives  are  either  the  settlement  of  the  questions  still  in  dispute  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  and  the  establishment  of  lasting  friendly  relations,  or  the 
failure  or  omission  of  such  negotiations,  involving  the  risk  of  a  fresh  crisis.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  British  people  desire 
the  first  alternative.5 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  303-5.  2  Ibid.  p.  304.  3  Ibid.  pp.  305-8. 

4  Extracts,  ibid.  pp.  308-11.  Dirksen  writes  (p.  309)  of  some  ‘ill-disposed  persons,  who  put 
no  faith  in  the  Ftihrer’s  promise  that  he  has  no  further  territorial  claims  in  Europe’.  In  his 
despatch  of  31  October  Dirksen  repeated  this  phrase  about  the  Fuhrer  in  almost  identical 
words  (ibid.  p.  320).  5  Ibid.  p.  310. 
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Dirksen  went  on,  like  Hesse,  to  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  limitation  of  armaments,  and  declared  that  there  was  an 
‘urgent  wish’  among  the  British  people  for  the  initiation  of  conversations 
with  Germany  with  this  object  in  view. 

These  representations  from  the  Embassy  in  London  produced  no  effect 
upon  their  recipients  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin.  On  17  October 
Weizsacker  wrote  to  Dirksen  that  he  hesitated  to  show  Hesse’s  report  of  the 
1  ith  to  Ribbentrop.  ‘I  wonder  [he  wrote]  whether  the  arguments  ...  do 
not  tend  too  strongly  in  a  direction  which,  as  things  are  now,  is  not  the 
same  as  that  taken  here.’1  And  another  letter  from  Weizsacker  to  Dirksen, 
of  the  same  date,  contained  the  sentence:  ‘Things  here  are  moving  rapidly, 
but  not  in  the  direction  of  a  German-British  rapprochement  at  present.’2 

On  18  October  Hitler  began  a  conversation  with  the  outgoing  French 
Ambassador,  Fran^ois-Poncet,  by  denouncing  Britain.  The  French 
Ambassador  reported : 

Adolf  Hitler  is  disappointed  with  the  sequels  of  the  Munich  Agreement.  .  .  . 
Great  Britain  is  sonorous  with  threats  and  calls  to  arms.  For  the  Chancellor 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  utter,  against  that  country,  against  her  selfishness  and 
her  childish  belief  in  the  superiority  of  her  rights  over  those  of  others,  one  of  those 
tirades  which  he  has  already  delivered  several  times  in  public.3 

On  6  and  8  November  Hitler  addressed  Nazi  demonstrations  at  Weimar 
and  Munich.  He  had  much  to  say  about  war-mongering  in  the  Western 
democracies  and  in  particular  fiercely  denounced  Churchill.  He  com¬ 
pared  Germany  to  a  hedgehog,  to  which  some  people  objected  because  it 
had  prickles.  But  the  hedgehog  never  attacked  other  animals.  ‘  We  want 
nothing  else  than  to  be  left  in  peace  .  .  .  the  same  right  which  others  claim 
for  themselves.’4  He  recognized  that  the  British  and  French  Governments 
did  not  indulge  in  polemics  against  Germany  and,  indeed,  talked  of  under¬ 
standing.  What  they  meant  by  ‘understanding’  he  did  not  know;  for 

1  Ibid.  p.  312. 

2  Ibid.  Nevertheless,  in  a  despatch  dated  31  October,  Dirksen  again  put  the  case  for 
trying  to  come  to  a  settlement  with  Great  Britain  while  Chamberlain  was  in  the  saddle, 
since  Chamberlain  had  ‘complete  confidence’  in  Hitler.  Dirksen  pointed  out  again  that  if 
Chamberlain  was  to  carry  the  public  with  him,  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  armaments  problem 
must  be  the  starting-point  of  negotiations  for  a  general  settlement  (ibid.  pp.  319-23).  Dirksen’s 
arguments  seem  by  this  time  to  have  made  some  impression  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin, 
though  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop — if,  indeed,  the  Ambassador’s  reports  ever  reached  them — 
remained  unconvinced.  Weizsacker,  for  instance,  wrote  as  follows  to  Mackensen  in  Rome  on 
3  November:  ‘I  believe  I  wrote  to  you  saying  that  “Munich”  was  both  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  This  is  certainly  the  case  according  to  the  prevailing  mood.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is 
conceivable  that  in  the  course  of  time  certain  financial  and  other  economic  circumstances  might 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  tempo  of  our  rearmament.  Consequently,  in  my  opinion,  the  need 
might  again  arise  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  vis-a-vis  England’  (ibid.  pp.  520-1). 

3  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  18.  For  this  interview  between  Frangois-Poncet  and  Hitler  see 
below,  pp.  174-5. 

4  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1545.  This  was  sixteen  days  after  Hitler  signed  a  directive  to 
the  German  armed  forces  to  prepare  for  the  liquidation  of  Czechoslovakia,  see  above,  p.  44. 
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Germany  did  not  ask  anything  of  them,  except  perhaps  the  former 
German  colonies,  and  they  were  not  a  matter  about  which  to  make  war. 

Ribbentrop  made  a  similar  speech  on  7  November  to  the  Foreign  Press 
Association,  in  which  he  attributed  the  whole  Czechoslovak  crisis  to  the 
agitation  stirred  up  by  the  foreign  press.  Speaking  of  the  joint  declaration 
by  Hitler  and  Chamberlain,  he  said: 

We  were  all  the  more  astonished  that  the  first  answer  to  the  spirit  of  Munich 
took  the  form  of  the  slogan  ‘Peace  is  saved,  therefore  arm  to  the  utmost’.  The 
new  armament  fever  in  several  countries  is  accompanied  by  renewed  efforts  on 
the  part  of  incorrigible  war  agitators. 

Although  Hitler  claimed  in  his  speech  at  Weimar  on  6  November  that 
in  the  authoritarian  and  disciplined  states  no  one  was  allowed  to  abuse 
other  nations,  the  German  press  had,  during  the  second  half  of  October, 
expressed  surprise  and  annoyance  at  the  rearmament  of  Britain,  which,  it 
was  said,  went  far  beyond  Britain’s  defensive  needs.  As  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Berlin,  Henderson,  pointed  out  in  a  report  of  13  October, 
the  protests  of  the  German  press  against  British  rearmament  were  ‘ob¬ 
viously  under  official  inspiration’;1  and,  in  fact,  Weizsacker  informed 
Dirksen  on  1 7  October  that  the  treatment  of  the  British  rearmament  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  German  press  had  been  ‘instigated  on  the  direct  instructions 
of  the  Foreign  Minister.  The  object  was  to  split  public  opinion  in 
England’.2  On  the  same  day,  the  Director  of  the  Information  and  Press 
Department  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  (Aschmann)  sent  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  Embassy  in  London  to  arrange  that  qualified  German  cor¬ 
respondents  in  England  should  write  against  British  rearmament  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  German  press,  with  the  object  of  splitting  opinion  and 
obstructing  the  success  of  the  rearmament  campaign.3 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  the  German  claim  to  colonies  was  also 
brought  to  the  fore  again,  though  it  was  not  represented  as  an  urgent 
question.  The  possibility  of  a  colonial  settlement  had  been  discussed  by 
Halifax  with  Hitler  during  their  meeting  at  Berchtesgaden  on  1 9  November 
1 937, 4  and  in  March  1938  there  had  been  further  conversations  on  a 
tentative  British  proposal  for  giving  Germany  the  same  rights  as  other 
Powers  in  African  colonial  territories  as  part  of  a  general  settlement.5  The 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  171-2.  2  D.Gcr.F.P.  iv,  p.  31 1. 

3  Ibid.  p.  313.  Aschmann  wrote  to  Dirksen  again  on  8  November:  ‘It  is  still  urgently  desired 
that  no  chance  for  an  attack  on  Duff  Cooper,  Churchill  or  Eden  should  be  missed,  whenever 
they  afford  the  slightest  opening  for  it’  (ibid.  p.  327). 

4  Ibid,  i,  pp.  55-67.  For  this  interview  between  Halifax  and  Hitler  see  also  Survey  for 
1 93 7>  i-  337-40;  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  15-17;  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  p.  361 
and  note  3. 

5  The  idea  put  before  Hitler  by  Henderson  on  3  March  1938  had  been  that  there  should  be 
‘a  new  regime  of  colonial  administration  in  a  given  area  of  Africa,  roughly  corresponding  to  the 
Conventional  Zone  of  the  Congo  Basin  Treaty,  acceptable  and  applicable  to  all  the  Powers 
concerned  on  exactly  equal  terms’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  i,  p.  242).  The  general  settlement  envisaged,  of 
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German  reaction  to  this  proposal  had  been  that  Germany  had  a  right  to 
regain  her  colonies  and  would  not  strike  a  bargain  about  them,  and  con¬ 
versations  on  this  subject  had  made  no  headway  before  the  Anschluss  of 
Austria  to  Germany  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  relations  between 
Germany  and  the  Western  Powers.  Recently,  however,  the  question  of  the 
return  of  Germany’s  colonies  had  been  ventilated  again  in  the  British  press, 
and  though  much  of  the  comment  was  unfavourable,  there  had  been  some 
utterances  in  favour  of  the  cession  of  colonies  and  these  had  been  given 
prominence  in  the  German  press.1  On  22  October  the  Deutsche  Diplo- 
matisch-Politische  Korrespondenz  discussed  the  question  at  some  length.  It 
denounced  the  ‘general  tendency  to  force  upon  Germany  the  exact 
moment  for  the  consideration  ...  of  this  open  question’.  It  declared  that 
‘a  genuine  sense  of  justice  must  demand  that  the  longer  a  wrong  had  been 
in  existence  the  more  urgently  should  it  be  remedied,  and  that  the  trustees 
should  return  the  property  to  those  from  whom  it  was  falsely  taken’,  but 
it  considered  that  ‘the  initiative  in  clearing  up  the  matter’  lay  not  with 
Germany  ‘but  with  all  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  undertaking  of 
restitution’.2  The  same  thesis  was  expounded  on  29  October  by  Ritter  von 
Epp  at  the  opening  of  the  first  ‘Colonial-Political  School’  of  the  National- 
Socialist  Party.3  In  the  light  of  these  statements  there  was  special  signifi¬ 
cance  in  Hitler’s  reference  to  Germany’s  colonial  demands  in  his  speech  at 
Munich  on  8  November.4 

By  this  time,  however,  a  German  diplomat  in  Paris,  Ernst  vom  Rath, 
had  already  been  fatally  wounded  by  a  Jew,5  and  the  intensified  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  which  was  unleashed  by  this  incident 

which  this  arrangement  would  form  part,  included  collaboration  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  and  a  limitation  of  armaments.  The  colonial  question  was  men¬ 
tioned  again  in  the  conversation  between  Halifax  and  Ribbentrop  on  10  March  1938  (ibid, 
pp.  253-69). 

1  e.g.  a  letter  from  Lord  Allen  of  Hurtwood  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  20  October  1938, 
and  a  speech  by  Lord  Lothian  at  Sydney  on  19  October  1938  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  245).  Dirksen 
reported  to  Berlin  during  October  that  the  British  Government  recognized  that  Germany’s 
colonial  demands  would  have  to  be  met,  but  that  lengthy  and  careful  preparation  of  public 
opinion  would  be  necessary  before  a  settlement  could  be  reached  (see  his  reports  of  15  and 
31  October,  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  310  and  321-2).  Hesse,  in  his  conversation  with  Steward  early 
in  October  (see  above,  p.  148),  had  had  it  impressed  upon  him  ‘that  German  colonial  demands 
should  not  be  put  forward  publicly,  because  this  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  Prime  Minister 
to  win  over  the  Dominions  for  the  German  demands’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  307). 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  246.  3  Ibid.  p.  256. 

4  See  above,  p.  150.  For  the  text  of  the  speech  see  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1555.  Hitler 
had  told  Ward  Price  of  the  Daily  Mail,  to  whom  he  gave  an  interview  on  18  October  1933, 
that  Germany  would  ‘never  go  to  war  to  get  colonies’  (ibid.  p.  1 107).  In  an  informal  conversa¬ 
tion  with  journalists  on  12  September  1937  he  had  said  that  the  question  of  colonies  was  ‘not  a 
question  of  war  or  peace  but  of  common  sense’  (ibid.  p.  1359).  In  his  speech  to  the  Reichstag 
on  30  January  1939  Hitler  said  again:  ‘Germany  has  no  territorial  demands  against  England 
and  France,  apart  from  that  for  the  return  of  our  colonies.  While  the  solution  of  this  question 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  pacification  of  the  world,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  problem  which  could 
cause  a  war’  (ibid.  p.  1575).  3  See  below,  p.  153. 
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aroused  such  strong  feelings  among  the  British  public  that  the  Government 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  pursue  the  policy  of  developing  mutual 
friendliness  between  England  and  Germany.  In  particular,  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  handing  back  any  colonial  territories  to  Germany  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  revelation  of  the  lengths  to  which  racial  prejudices 
could  be  carried  by  Hitler’s  Germany.  On  24  November  the  question  of 
a  colonial  settlement  was  brought  up  at  an  Anglo-French  Conference  held 
in  Paris.1  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  (who  had  undertaken,  before  the 
pogrom  in  Germany,  to  consult  the  French  Government  before  taking  any 
further  action  on  the  colonial  question)2  asked  whether  Daladier  and 
Bonnet  wished  to  discuss  the  matter;  they  themselves  had  no  proposal  to 
make.  The  French  attitude  was  that  no  formal  demand  for  colonies  had 
been  made  to  France  by  Germany ;  both  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  had  indeed 
recently  told  the  French  Ambassador  that  they  did  not  mean  to  raise  the 
matter  for  five  or  six  years;3  and  French  opinion  was  unanimously  opposed 
to  any  cession  of  colonies  to  Germany.4  A  debate  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  at  Westminster  on  7  December  showed  that  that  was  now  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  in  Great  Britain  also.5  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  MacDonald,  summing  up  the  discussion,  said : 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  to-day  any  section  of  opinion  in  this  country  that  is 
disposed  to  hand  over  to  any  other  country  the  care  of  any  of  the  territories  or 
peoples  for  whose  government  we  are  responsible,  either  as  a  colonial  or  as 
a  mandatory  Power.  That  view  has  been  expressed  this  afternoon  in  every  part 
of  the  House,  and  it  is  a  view  which  is  shared  by  His  Majesty’s  Government. 
We  are  not  discussing  this  matter;  we  are  not  considering  it;  it  is  not  now  an 
issue  in  practical  politics.6 

(b)  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  and  Reactions 
in  the  English-speaking  World 

On  14  October  a  conference  had  been  held  at  the  German  Air  Ministry 
at  which  Goring  had  insisted  on  the  elimination  of  Jews  from  the  economic 

1  See  also  below,  pp.  163-4  an<J  208-10.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  258-9. 

3  Hitler  had  said  in  a  speech  at  Augsburg  on  21  November  1937  that  a  colonial  settlement 
could  wait  for  several  years,  and  he  had  made  a  remark  to  the  same  effect  to  Henderson  in 
March  1938  (Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1371).  Hitler  told  the  South  African  Minister  for 
Defence,  Pirow,  with  whom  he  had  a  talk  on  24  November  1 938  (see  pp.  1 62-3  below)  that,  while 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the  colonies  could  not  last  for  ever,  all  the  Governments 
concerned  had  stated  their  attitude  so  decisively  that  it  would  be  no  good  raising  the  question 
during  the  next  five  or  six  years  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  337,  340).  4  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  310. 

5  It  may  be  noted  that  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  had  already  by  1  November  drawn  the 
conclusion  that  Great  Britain  and  France  ought  to  ‘keep  a  tight  hold  on  their  colonial  empires’ 
(see  p.  177  below).  This  was  a  week  before  the  vom  Rath  incident. 

6  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  342,  col.  1239.  This  statement  was  strongly  criticized  by  the 
German  press.  The  Vblkischer  Beobachter  wrote  on  8  December:  ‘We  demand  each  of  our  colonies 
back  from  the  country  which  is  in  possession  at  present,  and  it  is  not  our  fault  if  the  British 
Empire,  which  embraces  more  territory  than  any  other  nation,  assured  itself  of  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  colonial  booty.’ 
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life  of  Germany1.  This  meeting,  however,  had  not  been  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  by  striking  new  developments  in  anti-Semitism,  although  on  21 
October  an  order  had  been  issued  reducing  the  number  of  Jewish  lawyers 
entitled  to  practise  in  Germany  after  1  November  to  172,  whose  clientele 
would  have  to  be  exclusively  Jewish.  Moreover,  some  thousands  of  Polish 
Jews  were  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Polish  frontier  for  expulsion,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  ‘undesirable’  and  that  recent  Polish  legislation 
made  it  doubtful  if  such  Polish  nationals  resident  abroad  would  in  future 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Poland.2 

On  7  November  a  young  Polish  Jew  called  Grynszpan,  whose  parents 
were  reported  to  have  been  brutally  treated  in  Germany,  and  who  had 
been  recently  expelled  from  that  country,  presented  himself  at  the  German 
Embassy  in  Paris.  He  was  given  an  interview  by  Ernst  vom  Rath,  a  young 
Third  Secretary  at  the  Embassy.  Grynszpan  thereupon  shot  and  fatally 
wounded  vom  Rath,3  who  died  on  8  November.  On  the  next  day  reprisals 
against  the  Jews  in  Germany  began.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  dissolution 
of  all  Jewish  cultural  and  educational  societies.  Attacks  were  made  on 
Jewish  property  in  Munich,  a  synagogue  was  burned  down  at  Hersfeld  in 
Hessen-Nassau,  and  demonstrations  were  made  outside  the  French 
Travel  Agency  in  Berlin,  where  Jews  were  trying  to  book  passages  to 
France.  It  was  in  the  early  hours  of  10  November  that  hell  was  let  loose  on 
the  Jews.  A  systematic  destruction  of  Jewish  property  by  organized  mobs 
was  carried  out  in  Berlin,4  Vienna,  Munich,  Leipzig,  Frankfurt,  Nurem¬ 
berg,  and  many  other  towns.  Shops  were  plundered  and  wrecked. 
Synagogues  were  burned  down.  Nine  out  of  twelve  in  Berlin  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  set  on  fire  almost  simultaneously,  and  over  twenty  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  Vienna.5  Even  Jewish  charitable  institutions  and 
orphanages  were  not  spared.  Many  thousands  of  Jews  were  arrested, 

1  See  above,  p.  44.  2  See  also  below,  pp.  329-31. 

3  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  murderer  was  used  by 
the  Nazis  as  their  tool.  Grynszpan  was  never  brought  to  trial  by  the  French  Government,  owing 
to  continued  obstacles  raised  by  Bonnet.  He  was  still  in  prison  and  the  case  unheard  when  the 
Germans  invaded  France  in  1940.  He  was  the  first  person  whose  delivery  to  them  was  demanded 
by  the  Germans  under  Article  19  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  of  21  June  1940.  See  Pierre 
Lazareff:  De  Munich  a  Vichy  (New  York,  Brentano’s,  1944),  p.  93,  and  J.  W.  Wheeler-Bennett: 
Munich:  Prologue  to  Tragedy  (London,  Macmillan,  1948),  p.  305. 

4  Ogilvie-Forbes  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  British  Embassy  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
later  stages  of  the  excesses  in  Berlin.  Ogilvie-Forbes  wrote  that  he  ‘especially  noted  the  demea¬ 
nour  of  the  groups  which  followed  each  band  of  marauders.  I  heard  no  expression  of  shame  or 
disgust,  but,  in  spite  of  the  complete  passiveness  of  many  of  the  onlookers,  I  did  notice  the  inane 
grin  which  often  inadvertently  betrays  the  guilty  conscience.’  Later  in  this  same  despatch 
(dated  16  November)  Ogilvie-Forbes  wrote  that  ‘inarticulate  though  the  mass  of  the  people 
may  have  been,  I  have  not  met  a  single  German  of  whatever  class  who  in  varying  measure  does 
not,  to  say  the  least,  disapprove  of  what  has  occurred’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  276-7). 

5  Heydrich  reported  to  Goring  on  12  November  that,  in  all,  101  synagogues  had  been  burned 
and  76  demolished  and  that  7,500  shops  had  been  ruined  (I.A1.T. Nuremberg,  xxviii.  508  (1816- 
PS);  N.C.A.  i v.  432). 
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most  of  them  being  soon  released,  but  some  thousands  being  sent  to  con¬ 
centration  camps.  In  the  evening  Goebbels,  Minister  for  Propaganda, 
called  a  halt  to  the  outrages  with  a  proclamation  which  said : 

The  justified  and  intelligible  indignation  of  the  German  people1  at  the  cowardly 
Jewish  assassination  of  a  German  diplomatist  in  Paris  has  been  vented  during 
the  past  night.  .  .  .  The  entire  population  is  henceforward  strictly  enjoined 
immediately  to  desist  from  all  further  demonstrations  against  the  Jews.  .  .  . 
The  final  answer  to  the  murderous  Jewish  assault  in  Paris  will  be  given  to  the 
Jews  by  legislative  means  or  by  decree. 

The  measures  in  question  were  announced  on  12  November  in  a  series 
of  decrees  over  Goring’s  signature.2  They  included:  (1)  A  fine  of  Rm.  1 

1  Among  the  documents  captured  by  United  States  forces  in  1945  and  received  in  evidence 
before  the  tribunal  at  Nuremberg  were  some  showing  that  the  outrages  were  far  from  being  a 
spontaneous  ebullition  of  ‘justified  and  intelligible  indignation’,  but  were  carefully  staged  by  the 
Nazi  authorities.  These  documents  included  a  series  of  teletype  messages  sent  from  the  Gestapo 
headquarters  to  police  chiefs  throughout  Germany  ( I. M.T .Nuremberg ,  xxxi.  515-19  (3051-PS); 
N.C.A.  v.  797-801).  Two  of  these  messages  assumed  knowledge  of  an  earlier  message  on  the 
subject  of  the  planned  attacks  on  Jews.  The  first  ordered  the  arrest  of  looters,  informed  the  State 
Police  that  they  could  use  the  prisons  for  the  disposal  of  arrested  Jews,  and  stated  that  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  would  not  intervene  with  judicial  procedure  against  persons  arrested  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  disturbances.  The  second  repeated  the  prohibition  against  looting  and  instructed 
the  State  Police  to  establish  the  identity  of  looters  and  to  secure  the  objects  looted. 

The  third  message,  sent  out  from  Munich  at  1.20  a.m.  on  10  November  and  signed  by  Hey- 
drich,  ordered  the  State  Police  to  discuss  with  district  political  officers  and  with  the  Ordnungs- 
polizei  (to  whom,  and  to  fire  brigades,  separate  instructions  were  sent)  the  organization  of  the 
demonstrations  against  Jews  during  the  night.  The  police  were  instructed  that  the  measures 
taken  were  not  to  involve  danger  to  German  life  and  property  (e.g.  synagogues  were  to  be 
burnt  only  where  there  was  no  risk  of  setting  fire  to  surrounding  buildings,  and  special  care  was 
to  be  taken  to  protect  non-Jewish  business  premises);  that  Jewish  property  might  be  destroyed 
but  not  looted,  and  that  foreigners,  even  if  they  were  Jews,  were  not  to  be  molested.  Provided 
these  instructions  were  carried  out,  the  police  were  not  to  hinder  the  demonstrations.  On  receipt 
of  the  telegram,  the  police  were  to  seize  any  Jewish  archives  containing  ‘valuable  historical 
material’  in  order  to  forestall  their  destruction.  Male  Jews  who  were  healthy  and  not  too  old 
(especially  those  who  were  rich)  were  to  be  arrested  in  as  large  numbers  as  could  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  existing  prisons;  they  were  not  to  be  ill  treated,  but  sent  to  concentration  camps. 

A  fourth  message,  also  signed  by  Heydrich,  was  evidently  sent  out  late  on  10  November.  It 
ordered  that  the  ‘protest  actions’  should  be  stopped  and  not  allowed  to  recur  during  the  coming 
night.  Ruthless  proceedings  were  to  be  taken  against  looters;  and  arrests  were  to  be  continued, 
without  restrictions,  by  the  State  Police. 

In  addition  there  may  be  quoted  a  passage  from  a  memorandum  of  14  April  1939  by  Julius 
Streicher,  the  notorious  Gauleiter  of  Franconia.  Streicher  wrote  that  he  had  only  heard  of  the 
plan  for  the  pogrom  about  midnight  on  9-10  November,  and  that  he  had  disapproved  of  it, 
but  had,  of  course,  raised  no  objections  to  a  course  sanctioned  by  the  Party.  The  memorandum 
went  on:  ‘The  action  against  the  Jews  of  November  1938  was  not  a  spontaneous  one  emanating 
from  the  population.  .  .  .  Units  of  the  components  of  the  Party  had  been  ordered  to  carry  out  the 
action  against  the  Jews’  {N.C.A.  iii.  388-9  (406-PS)). 

2  During  the  morning  of  1 2  November  Goring  presided  over  a  conference  at  which  measures 
for  the  elimination  of  the  Jews  from  the  economic  life  of  Germany  were  discussed.  Goring,  who 
announced  that  Hitler  had  asked  him  to  take  ‘co-ordinated  action’  for  the  final  solution  of  the 
Jewish  question,  expressed  strong  disapproval  of  the  ‘demonstrations’,  which,  he  said,  harmed 
him  as  Commissioner  for  the  Four-Year  Plan  more  than  they  harmed  the  Jews.  ‘It ’s  insane  to 
clear  out  and  burn  a  Jewish  warehouse,  then  have  a  German  insurance  company  make  good  the 
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milliard  (about  £83  million)  to  be  levied  on  the  Jewish  community  in 
Germany,  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  vom  Rath;  (2)  the  exclusion  of 
Jews  from  all  economic  activity  in  the  Reich  after  31  December;1  (3)  the 
requirement  that  Jewish  owners  or  occupants  should,  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense,  repair  all  the  damage  done  to  their  houses  or  shops,  &c.,  on  8, 9,  and 
10  November.  Their  insurance  claims  were  confiscated  in  favour  of  the 
Government;  (4)  the  exclusion  of  all  Jews  from  all  places  of  entertainment; 
(5)  an  order  forbidding  Jews  to  possess  weapons,  on  pain  of  penal  servi¬ 
tude.  At  the  same  time  Jewish  employers  were  informed  that  they  must 
continue  to  pay  their  employees  until  31  December,  when  their  businesses 
would  be  taken  over  by  ‘Aryan’  managements,  if  they  had  not  been  pre¬ 
viously  sold.  Occasion  was  also  taken  to  denounce  the  other  scapegoat  of 
Nazi  wrath.  Wagner,  the  Bavarian  Minister  of  State,  attacked  the 
Catholic  Church  in  a  speech  made  in  Munich  on  1 1  November,  declaring 
that  utterances  by  the  Pope  incited  the  Jews  against  Germany.  After  the 
speech  a  detachment  of  uniformed  Nazis  attacked  Cardinal  Faulhaber’s 
palace,  smashing  its  windows  and  shutters  and  attempting  to  ram  its 
heavy  oak  doors.  The  police  eventually  moved  the  demonstrators  on, 
‘but,  as  usual  when  “the  German  people  gives  expression  to  its  indigna¬ 
tion”,  no  arrests  were  made’.2 

Funk,  the  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs,  stated  on  16  November  that 
Jews  would  shortly  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  economic  life  of  the  Reich 
and  would  have  to  live  on  the  income  allowed  to  them  in  exchange  for 
their  capital.  The  Berlin  press  announced  that  the  protection  of  the  rent 
restriction  laws  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  Jews,  with  the  estimated 
effect  that  some  8,000  houses  in  Berlin  would  become  available  for 
Germans.  The  Minister  for  Finance  ordered  that  the  fine  of  Rm.  1  milliard 
should  be  paid  by  a  levy  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  Jewish  fortunes  of  over  Rm. 
5,000  (about  £400),  payable  in  four  instalments  by  15  August  1939.  The 

loss.  And  the  goods  which  I  need  desperately  .  .  .  are  being  burned.’  Parts  of  the  stenographic 
record  of  this  conference  were  submitted  in  evidence  to  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal  ( I. M.T. Nurem¬ 
berg,  xxviii.  499-540  (1816-PS);  N.C.A.  iv.  425-57;  see  also  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  649).  The  record 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  attitude  of  mind  of  Goring  and  Goebbels  towards  the  Jewish 
question,  and  it  also  gives  details  showing  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  during  the  pogrom. 
An  insurance  expert  who  was  present  estimated  at  about  Rm.  25  million  the  total  value  of  the 
compensation  for  which  insurance  companies  would  be  liable. 

1  Jews  were  expressly  forbidden  to  exercise  the  professions  of  retailers,  exporters,  communica¬ 
tion  agents,  and  journeymen,  or  to  function  as  managers  of  businesses  in  the  sense  of  the  National 
Labour  Law  of  1  January  1934.  Jews  in  important  managerial  positions  could  be  dismissed  at 
six  weeks’  notice  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  270).  Ogilvie-Forbes,  reporting  on  these  measures  on 
13  November,  telegraphed  that  the  decisions  were  ‘intended  to  deprive  all  Jews  of  means  of 
earning  .  .  .  livelihood.  ...  I  can  find  no  words  strong  enough  in  condemnation  of  the  disgusting 
treatment  of  so  many  innocent  people  and  the  civilized  world  is  faced  with  appalling  sight  of 
500,000  people  about  to  rot  away  in  starvation’  (ibid.  pp.  270-1). 

2  Quoted  from  the  newspaper  Der  Deutsche  in  Polen,  27  November  1938,  in  The  Persecution  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Third  Reich:  Facts  and  Documents  translated  from  the  German  (London,  Burns 
Oates,  1940),  p.  258. 
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taxation  authorities  were  forbidden  to  give  Jews  receipts  for  the  payment 
of  their  ordinary  taxes  until  the  fine  had  been  paid  by  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity. 

These  measures  were  clearly  designed  to  make  life  in  Germany  in¬ 
tolerable  for  Jews.  As  Goebbels  said  in  a  speech  on  19  November:  ‘We 
want  to  export  the  Semites.  .  .  .  We  want  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  so 
friendly  to  the  Jews  as  to  take  our  German  Jews  off  our  hands.’  But  the 
German  Government  explained  that  the  difficulty  about  allowing  Jews  to 
leave  Germany,  except  in  complete  destitution,  was  the  German  shortage 
of  foreign  exchange,  and  it  was  suggested  that  rich  foreign  Jews  should 
ransom  German  Jews  by  placing  foreign  currency  at  their  disposal. 

The  outburst  of  savagery  in  Germany  deeply  shocked  and  aroused 
opinion  in  the  English-speaking  world.1  On  14  November,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Cordell  Hull,  the  Secretary  of  State,  announced  that  he  had  recalled 
the  United  States  Ambassador  from  Berlin  for  consultation.  The  German 
Consulate-General  in  New  York  was  provided  with  special  police  protec¬ 
tion,  the  duty  being  entrusted  to  Jewish  constables.  On  15  November 
President  Roosevelt  told  a  press  conference: 

The  news  of  the  past  few  days  from  Germany  has  deeply  shocked  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States.  Such  news  from  any  part  of  the  world  would  inevitably 
produce  a  similar  profound  reaction  among  American  people  in  every  part  of 
the  nation.  I  myself  could  scarcely  believe  that  such  things  could  occur  in  a 
twentieth-century  civilization. 

He  added  that  he  had  requested  the  recall  of  the  Ambassador  in  order  to 
receive  a  first-hand  account  of  the  situation;2  and  explained  on  the  next 
day  that  his  statements  had  referred  to  the  German  treatment  of  Catholics 
as  well  as  of  Jews.  The  Nazi  Government’s  attack  on  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Austria  has  been  described  elsewhere.3  In  the  old  Reich  this  attack  had 
been  increasing  in  scope  and  severity  for  some  years,  and  the  weeks  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  President’s  statement  had  been  marked  by  several 

1  The  German  Ambassador  in  Washington,  Dieckhoff,  telegraphed  to  Berlin  on  14  November 
that  a  ‘hurricane’  of  anti-German  feeling  was  ‘raging’  in  the  United  States  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  639). 
Cf.  Dieckhoff ’s  letter  to  Weizsacker  of  15  November  (ibid.  pp.  640-1)  in  which  he  expressed 
regret  that  as  a  result  of  the  incidents  ‘co-operation  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  will 
obviously  encounter  increased  obstacles,  a  fact  which  ...  is  immediately  noted  here  and  poisons 
the  atmosphere’.  See  p.  16 1  below  for  Dirksen’s  report  on  the  effect  of  the  incidents  on  British 
opinion. 

2  The  British  Ambassador  in  Washington  (Sir  Ronald  Lindsay)  asked  the  President  on 

1 7  November  how  long  he  intended  the  Ambassador  to  remain  away  from  Berlin,  and  was  told 
‘quite  a  long  time’.  Lindsay  suggested  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  ‘could  no  longer  converse’  with  the  German  Government,  whereupon  Roosevelt  said  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations,  but  that  the  Ambassador  ‘would  stay  long 
enough  to  make  his  absence  marked’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  279).  By  18  November  the  German 
Government  had  also  recalled  their  Ambassador  in  Washington  ‘for  consultation’.  In  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  press  they  attributed  this  move  to  Roosevelt’s  recent  remarks  ‘on  internal  German 
affairs’  (ibid.).  3  Survey  for  1938,  i.  250-6;  see  also  below,  p.  157,  note  3. 
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repressive  measures.  The  purpose  of  the  attack  was,  of  course,  not  the 
elimination  of  Catholics  from  German  life,  but  the  detachment  by  every 
possible  means  of  German  Catholics  from  their  religion.  By  a  decree  of  the 
Reichsminister  of  the  Interior,  on  4  October,  membership  of  practically  all 
denominational  associations  was  finally  forbidden  to  all  civil  servants, 
teachers,  and  state  employees.  Another  decree,  of  17  October,  suppressed 
all  Catholic  private  schools,  from  elementary  schools  up  to  teachers’  and 
other  professional  colleges  in  Austria;  and  the  same  measure  was  gradually 
applied  to  the  old  Reich.1  The  murder  ofvom  Rath  in  Paris  was  used  as  an 
excuse  for  the  elimination  of  the  last  remnant  of  public  religious  education, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic — that  given  in  the  secular  public  schools. 
Thus  in  November  the  Nazi  Teachers’  Union  instituted  a  campaign  to 
eliminate  Bible-teaching  in  the  Catholic  area  of  Upper  Silesia  by  getting 
teachers  to  sign  a  declaration  that 

in  consequence  of  the  dirty  Jewish  assassination  in  Paris,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
any  longer  to  extol  in  my  teaching  the  national  figures  of  a  people  which  thrives 
exclusively  on  hatred  of  Germany.  I  declare  myself,  therefore,  unable  to  impart 
religious  instruction.2 

Lastly,  the  Nazi  press  was  filled  with  scurrilous  attacks  on  the  Pope  and 
Catholic  dignitaries,  German  and  foreign,  and  constantly  represented  the 
Catholic  Church  as  united  with  the  Communist  Party,  the  Jews,  and  the 
freemasons  in  a  common  hatred  of  the  German  people  and  of  modern 
progress.  There  was  this  much  truth  in  the  suggestion  of  an  alliance  of 
Jews  and  Catholics  that  both  were  opposed  to  racial  doctrines  and  that  in 
Germany  many  Catholics  were  married  to  Jews  or  persons  of  Jewish  ex¬ 
traction3  and  were  forbidden  by  their  religion  to  seek  divorce,  by  which 
alone,  according  to  the  Nazi  laws,  they  could  retain  their  positions  and 
their  livelihoods.4 

1  The  complete  suppression  of  all  Catholic  private  schools  in  the  old  Reich  was  decreed  in  the 
summer  of  1939.  The  dissolution  of  the  Canisianum,  the  large  Jesuit  College  at  Innsbruck, 
where  more  than  half  of  the  students  were  foreigners,  mostly  Americans,  on  23  November  1938, 
was  well  calculated  to  rouse  Catholic  anger  in  the  United  States:  see  The  Persecution  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Third  Reich,  pp.  49-50. 

2  Ibid.  p.  168. 

3  Such  marriages  were  even  more  common  in  Vienna,  where  the  introduction  of  the  Nazi 
marriage  laws  evoked  strong  protests.  Cardinal  Innitzer,  preaching  in  his  Cathedral  in  Vienna 
on  7  October,  had  told  his  hearers:  ‘You  have  lost  nearly  everything.’  On  8  October,  as  a  sequel 
to  this  sermon,  a  Nazi  mob  had  stormed  the  Archbishop’s  palace.  On  1 1  October  the  Director 
of  the  Political  Department  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  had  a  visit  from  the  Papal  Nuncio 
who  (according  to  Woermann’s  account)  mentioned  ‘in  a  calm  and  almost  detached  manner’ 
the  incidents  in  Vienna  on  the  8th.  Woermann  told  the  Nuncio,  who  brought  with  him  a  sealed 
letter  from  Cardinal  Innitzer  to  Hitler,  that  ‘we  dissociated  ourselves  from  the  incidents  and 
deeply  deplored  them’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  591). 

4  In  his  despatch  of  6  December  1938,  from  Berlin,  Ogilvie-Forbes  wrote  that  he  was  informed 
that  ‘penal  legislation  against  the  Catholic  Church  has  already  been  drafted’,  and  that  ‘a  drive 
against  the  Catholics  and  reactionaries  amongst  the  upper  classes  would  shortly  begin’ 
( D.Brit .  F.P.  iii,  p.  388). 
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On  18  November  President  Roosevelt  told  the  press  that  it  would  be 
inhuman  to  force  the  12,000-15,000  German  visitors  in  the  United  States 
to  return  to  Germany  on  the  expiration  of  their  permits.  Such  persons 
would  receive,  on  demand,  an  extension  of  their  permits  for  six  months, 
and  further  extensions  if  the  state  of  Germany  had  not  meanwhile  improved. 
For,  he  said,  he  could  not  put  these  people  on  board  ships  that  would  carry 
them  back  to  concentration  camps  and  persecution. 

The  United  States  Government’s  lead  was  followed  by  private  organiza¬ 
tions.  On  21  November  the  head  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour 
called  for  a  complete  boycott  of  German  goods,  and  the  booksellers  of  New 
York  refused  to  deal  with  Nazi  publishers  or  authors. 

The  signature  at  Washington  of  trade  agreements  with  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  on  17  November  evoked  statements  directed  against  the 
Nazi  regime.  The  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  on  the  same  day,  said:  ‘It 
must  be  increasingly  apparent  that  the  stability  of  the  civilization  which  we 
cherish  depends  more  than  ever  on  the  friendly  association  of  the  great 
English-speaking  nations.’  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  the  18th 
described  the  treaties  as  ‘a  sign  of  solidarity  between  the  English-speaking 
democracies  plainly  addressed  to  Berlin’.  And  the  Washington  Post  of  the 
same  date  wrote  of  ‘the  possibility  that  Germany  will  proceed  to  forceful 
expansion.  For  that  reason  the  democratic  nations  must  arm  as  never 
before,  and  otherwise  prepare  to  confront  what  is  a  very  real  threat.’ 

It  was  recognized  in  Berlin  that  these  expressions  of  repulsion  from  the 
Nazi  regime  might  foreshadow  a  formal  breach  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  but  this  prospect  seems  to  have 
been  viewed  at  first,  at  all  events  in  the  Political  Department  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  without  any  great  dismay.  In  a  memorandum  dated  20 
November1  Woermann,  the  head  of  the  Political  Department,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  breach  of  relations  would  enable  Roosevelt  to  pursue 
‘his  anti-German  policy’  openly  and  with  greater  resources,  that  such  a 
move  would  ‘initially  be  received  with  approval  in  America’,  and  that  it 
would  strengthen  Roosevelt’s  position  at  home  and  facilitate  the  execution 
of  his  rearmament  programme.  But  he  believed  that  anti-Semitism  in 
America,  ‘which  had  everywhere  made  progress  during  recent  months’ 
would  ‘in  time  regain  strength’  and  would  combine  with  isolationist 
sentiment  to  oppose  the  carrying  out  of  Roosevelt’s  policy.  Woermann 
believed  that  a  breach  of  diplomatic  relations  would  be  followed  by  an 
increase  in  North  American  economic  pressure  on  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  but  he  thought  that  there  would  be  strong  resistance  to  overcome  in 
view  of  Germany’s  importance  as  a  customer  of  many  South  American 
states.  In  regard  to  repercussions  in  Europe  he  assumed  that  Roosevelt 
would  ‘support  all  enemies  of  Chamberlain  and  Daladier  in  Britain  and 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  644-8. 
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France  in  order  to  assist  the  Opposition  to  obtain  victory’;  but  he  seemed 
to  feel  less  concern  over  this  prospect  than  over  the  probability  of  a  ‘general 
campaign  against  the  German  element  in  the  United  States,  including  the 
possible  expulsion  of  Reich  Germans’. 

At  the  end  of  November,  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Washington 
(Thomsen)  considered  the  danger  of  a  breach  of  diplomatic  relations 
sufficiently  serious  to  recommend  the  removal  of  secret  political  archives 
to  Berlin.1  By  this  time  there  had  been  an  acrimonious  exchange  of  notes 
between  the  two  Governments  on  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  those 
Jews  in  Germany  who  were  American  citizens;2  and  on  10  December 
another  German  note  was  sent  declaring  that  the  decree  of  12  November 
excluding  Jews  from  the  German  economy  applied  to  Jews  who  possessed 
foreign  citizenship,  though  in  cases  affecting  American  citizens  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  authorities  would,  ‘before  taking  steps,  have  regard  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  German- American  agreements  in  force’.3  The  American 
reply,  dated  14  December,  demanded  assurances  that  American  citizens 
would  not  ‘be  discriminated  against  in  Germany  on  account  of  race  or 
creed’.4 

This  note  of  14  December  was  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
Thomsen  reported  that  press  comment  on  it  strengthened  ‘the  impression 
that  our  relations  with  the  United  States  have  entered  a  decisive  phase’, 
and  that  unless  the  required  assurances  were  given  reprisals  would  be 
taken.5 

Reports  of ‘a  movement ...  to  discharge  workers  of  German  origin  from 
American  firms  and  to  fill  the  vacant  posts  with  Jews’  had  reached  Berlin 
by  16  December,  and  inspired  Goring  with  the  idea  of ‘a  bold  scheme  .  .  . 
to  attract  people  of  German  origin  .  .  .  from  America  (even  those  who  are 
already  American  citizens)  so  as  to  meet  German  requirements’  for  labour 
for  the  Four-Year  Plan.6  In  a  memorandum  of  19  December  the  Director 
of  the  Economic  Policy  Department  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry 


1  Ibid.  p.  648. 

1  An  American  note  of  22  November  was  answered  on  29  November  (ibid.  p.  649). 

3  Ibid.  4  Ibid.  p.  650. 

5  Ibid.  p.  656.  Thomsen  took  comfort,  however,  from  the  fact  that  the  American  note  of 

14  December  was  limited  to  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  American  citizens,  and  noted  that 
‘the  President  has  watered  down  his  arrogant  attitude  toward  the  Jewish  question  in  Germany 
and  to-day  confines  himself  to  American  interests  and  considerations’  (ibid.  p.  657). 

6  Ibid.  pp.  651-2.  For  Dieckhoff’s  comments  on  this  plan,  see  ibid.  pp.  652-4,  and 
for  a  memorandum  by  the  Director  of  the  Cultural  Policy  Department  at  the  Foreign  Ministry, 
ibid.  pp.  657-9.  Just  before  Christmas  a  former  German  Consul-General  in  New  York,  Kiep, 
was  appointed  by  Ribbentrop  to  study  the  question  and  organize  the  repatriation  of  Germans 
and  people  of  German  origin  from  the  United  States  (ibid.  p.  665;  cf.  p.  667).  Kiep  was  about 
to  leave  for  America  in  the  middle  of  January  when  (apparently  as  a  result  of  representations 
from  Dieckhoff),  his  mission  was  cancelled  by  Ribbentrop,  and  the  task  was  entrusted  to  the 
Consul-General  in  office  in  New  York,  who  was  summoned  to  Berlin  to  receive  the  necessary 
instructions  (ibid.  pp.  671-2,  673-4). 
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(Wiehl)  pointed  out  that  the  consequences  of  the  economic  reprisals  which 
America  was  in  a  position  to  take  would  be  serious  for  Germany.1  He 
disagreed,  for  instance,  with  Woermann’s  view  that  greater  economic 
pressure  by  America  on  Latin  American  countries  would  be  unsuccessful, 
and  commented :  ‘The  prospects  of  the  universal  export  drive  ordered  by 
Field  Marshal  Goring,  which  are  not  very  favorable  in  any  case,  would 
thus  become  still  more  unfavorable.’2 

Dieckhoff,  who  believed  that  a  diplomatic  breach  with  the  United 
States  would  be  ‘politically  and  economically  so  grave  a  matter  that  we 
must  avoid  it  under  any  circumstances  as  long  as  we  possibly  can’,  warned 
Weizsacker,  in  a  letter  dated  21  December,3  that  ‘the  breach  will  come 
either  immediately  or  in  a  very  short  time’  if  a  negative  reply  was  sent  to 
the  American  note  of  14  December.  The  German  answer,  signed  by 
Weizsacker  and  dated  30  December,4  though  it  maintained  the  German 
Government’s  right,  under  international  law,  to  apply  discriminatory' 
treatment  to  citizens  of  foreign  states,  was  a  good  deal  more  conciliatory  in 
tone  than  previous  communications.  It  promised  again  that  the  German 
authorities  would  respect  rights  to  which  American  citizens  were  entitled 
as  a  result  of  treaties  between  the  two  countries,  and  undertook  that 
specific  cases  should  be  examined  on  this  basis.  This  procedure  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  United  States  Government  in  a  note  of  11  January  1939. 5 

The  threatened  breach  of  German-American  diplomatic  relations  was 
thus  averted,  but  relations  between  the  two  countries  remained  decidedly 
strained.  On  21  December,  for  example,  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in 
Washington  saw  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Welles)  and  ‘lodged  an 
extremely  sharp  protest  .  .  .  against  the  shameful  insults  directed  by  Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  against  the  Fiihrer  and  Chancellor’.  Welles 
expressed  regrets  that  insults  should  be  offered  to  the  head  of  the  German 
state,  but  refused  to  accept  the  protest,  pointing  out  that  Ickes  ‘had  ex¬ 
pressed  feelings  which  were  extremely  widespread  among  the  American 
people’,  and  that  the  German  press  habitually  attacked  Roosevelt  and 
members  of  his  Cabinet  ‘in  an  irresponsible  manner’.6  Moreover,  on 
4  January,  the  day  on  which  Roosevelt  made  outspoken  comments  on  the 
attitude  of  the  ‘totalitarian’  states  in  his  message  to  Congress,7  Ribbentrop 
issued  instructions  that  there  was  to  be  no  further  social  intercourse  between 
members  of  the  German  Foreign  Service  and  members  of  the  American 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  659-62.  From  a  recent  conversation  which  he]  had  had  with  the  First 
Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy,  Wiehl  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  ‘continuation  of  former  official  talks  regarding  the  prospects  of  German-American 
economic  discussions’  until  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  Jews  who  were  American  citizens 
had  been  settled  (ibid.  pp.  654-6). 

2  Ibid.  p.  662.  For  Germany’s  economic  difficulties,  as  revealed  by  a  statement  by  Goring  at 
a  conference  on  1 4  October  1 938,  see  above,  pp.  43-44. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  663-4.  4  Ibid.  pp.  665-7. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  670-1.  6  Ibid.  pp.  662-3.  7  See  also  below,  p.  172. 
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Embassy  staff.1  The  American  Ambassador  had  not  returned  to  his  post 
in  Berlin,  and  Dieckhoff  was  still  in  Germany,  when  the  events  of  15 
March  1939  ruled  out  any  possibility  of  an  early  restoration  of  normal 
diplomatic  relations.2 

In  Britain  opinion  was  no  less  moved  by  the  anti-Jewish  excesses  than 
opinion  in  the  United  States,  and  many  supporters  of  the  Munich  Agree¬ 
ment  joined  in  the  reaction  against  that  surrender  to  Nazi  threats  and 
began  to  doubt  whether  any  co-operation  with  Germany  was  possible. 
To  horror  at  the  German  outrages  was  added  indignation  against  German 
press  comment  which  attempted  to  prove  a  connexion  between  the 
murderer  of  vom  Rath  and  ‘war-mongering’  British  politicians.  On  8 
November  the  Angriff  contained  the  headline:  ‘The  Work  of  the  Agitators’ 
International.  A  Straight  Line  from  Churchill  to  Grynszpan’,  and  the 
newspaper  accused  Churchill,  Eden,  and  Duff  Cooper  of  working  in- 
defatigably,  in  association  with  international  Jews  and  freemasons,  against 
the  Reich.3 

The  effect  of  the  pogrom  in  hampering  the  British  Government’s  efforts 
to  promote  a  rapprochement  with  Germany  was  indicated  in  a  report  sent 
by  Dirksen  to  Berlin  on  17  November.  There  were,  he  wrote,  other  reasons 
why  the  approach  which  he  had  been  expecting  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  Germany  for  a  general  settlement  should  be  delayed.  Chamber- 
lain  and  Halifax  were  to  visit  Paris  in  a  week’s  time,  and  no  move  could 
be  expected  until  after  their  discussions  with  the  French  Government  (who 
were,  he  noted,  inclined  to  fear  that  Chamberlain’s  attitude  towards 
Germany  was  too  compliant).  Moreover,  there  was  a  feeling  in  British 
Government  circles  that  Chamberlain,  Halifax,  and  other  Ministers  had 
already  given  clear  expression  to  their  desire  for  better  relations  and  were 
entitled  to  expect  a  response  from  the  German  side  which  had  not  been 
forthcoming.  These  factors  would  not,  he  thought,  in  themselves  have 
caused  the  ‘indefinite  postponement’  of  a  British  initiative,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  anti-Semitic  outburst  in  Germany,  which  had  given  rise  to  a  wave 
of  anti-German  feeling  in  England.  The  events  following  the  murder  of 
vom  Rath  had  been  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  Opposition,  and  a  severe  blow 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  667. 

2  Dieckhoff,  in  a  memorandum  dated  16  March,  suggested  that  the  situation  should  be  clari¬ 
fied  by  an  inquiry  in  Washington  as  to  when  the  United  States  Government  contemplated  send¬ 
ing  back  their  Ambassador  (ibid.  pp.  678-9),  but  this  suggestion  was  not  acted  on. 

3  Ogilvie-Forbes  was  instructed  on  1 1  November  to  make  a  formal  protest  against  the  allega¬ 
tions  in  the  Angriff  of  8  November.  Another  German  newspaper  was  reported  to  have  printed 
photographs  of  British  politicians  under  the  headline  ‘Jewish  Murderers  and  their  Instigators’ 
( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  268).  The  reply  to  Ogilvie-Forbes’s  representations,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
was  evasive  and  unsatisfactory  (ibid.  pp.  271-2),  and  on  18  November  the  British  Embassy  in 
Berlin  sent  to  London  a  report  that  Hitler,  a  few  days  earlier,  had  told  German  journalists  that 
Great  Britain  need  be  treated  with  no  consideration  in  the  press,  since  her  rearmament  pro¬ 
gramme  made  friendship  with  Germany  impossible  (ibid.  pp.  278-9). 
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to  the  pro-German  party.  Chamberlain  had  lost  prestige  in  consequence, 
and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  Prime  Minister  himself  was  of  the 
same  mind  as  he  had  been  before  io  November.1 

Members  of  the  British  Government  refrained  for  a  week  or  so  after  io 
November  from  public  condemnation  of  the  events  in  Germany,  but  on  the 
1 8th  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Simon,  in  a  speech  at  Rhyl,  said 
that  the  fate  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  ‘inevitably  raises  strong  sentiments, 
both  of  horror  and  of  sympathy’,  and  ‘we  could  do  no  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  better  understanding  and  peaceful  agreement  if  we  did  not 
recognize  this  reaction  of  world  opinion’.  On  the  same  day  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  Lord  Zetland,  speaking  at  Torquay,  expressed  detesta¬ 
tion  for  Grynszpan’s  crime,  but  said:  ‘One  stands  aghast  at  the  wholesale 
and  vindictive  retaliation  against  thousands  of  innocent  persons  in  which 
the  German  Government  have  thought  fit  to  indulge.’  And  on  24 
November  the  Home  Secretary,  Hoare,  speaking  at  Cambridge,  said: 
‘The  plight  of  the  Jewish  refugees  has  deeply  stirred  every  British  heart. 
It  has  made  much  more  difficult  the  discussion  of  many  of  the  questions 
that  we  wish  to  see  settled  between  Germany  and  ourselves.’  He  boldly 
denied  that  Britain  had  capitulated  at  Munich  because  of  the  weakness  of 
her  armed  forces  and  warned  foreign  Powers  not  to  underrate  the  strength 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  solidarity  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
as  they  had  done  in  1914. 

Meanwhile  the  question  of  what  practical  steps  could  be  taken  to  help 
the  victims  of  German  persecution  was  being  widely  discussed.  Chamber- 
lain  disappointed  the  supporters  of  a  generous  measure  for  the  admission 
of  refugees  when,  in  a  statement  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  2 1  November, 
he  pointed  out  that  since  1933  Britain  had  received  some  16,000  refugees, 
of  whom  5,000  had  subsequently  emigrated  elsewhere.  Further  admissions 
depended  on  the  capacity  of  voluntary  organizations  to  arrange  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  immigrants.  As  for  the  Empire,  he  said  that  the  interests 
of  native  populations  must  not  be  prejudiced,  and  that  many  large  areas, 
though  sparsely  populated,  were  unsuited  for  European  settlement.  He 
could  only  hold  out  hopes  of  small-scale  settlements  in  various  African 
colonies  and  mandated  territories  and  in  Palestine.2 

Three  days  later,  on  24  November,  Hitler  had  an  interview  with  the 
South  African  Minister  for  Defence,  Pirow,  who  had  just  been  in  England,3 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  332-4. 

2  The  South  African  Minister,  Pirow,  did  not  grossly  exaggerate  the  world’s  lack  of  charity 
when  he  said,  on  5  December,  that  countries  expelling  refugees  would  only  give  them  one-way 
passports,  while  other  countries  would  only  accord  them  sympathy  (The  Times,  6  December 
«938). 

3  According  to  information  which  reached  Dirksen,  the  reason  for  Pirow’s  visit  to  England 
had  been  delay  in  the  delivery  of  army  equipment,  especially  aircraft,  to  South  Africa.  Dirksen 
reported  to  Berlin  that  South  Africa’s  attitude  in  the  event  of  a  European  war,  and  technical 
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and  who  tried  to  persuade  Hitler  of  the  advantages  of  collaborating  with 
Britain  and  America  in  attempts  to  solve  the  Jewish  problem.  Hitler  did 
not  respond  at  all  favourably  to  suggestions  (which  Pirow  put  forward  as 
‘official’)  that  Germany  could  help  to  find  a  solution  if  she  would  under¬ 
take  to  assume,  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  goods  which  need  involve  no 
expenditure  of  foreign  currency,  the  service  of  an  international  loan  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  emigration  and  resettlement  of  Jews,  and 
would  also  offer  one  of  the  former  German  colonies  as  a  territory  for 
resettlement.  To  Hitler’s  remark  that  Germany  had  no  colonies,  Pirow 
said  that  South  Africa  would  be  willing  to  negotiate  with  Germany  regard¬ 
ing  the  status  of  South-West  Africa.  Pirow  professed  the  greatest  admira¬ 
tion  for  Nazi  Germany — which  was,  he  declared,  for  him  the  greatest 
Power  in  the  world— but  he  pleaded  with  Hitler  to  help  ‘such  men  of  good 
will  as  Chamberlain  and  Halifax’  by  responding  to  their  overtures.  He 
described  Chamberlain’s  position  as  insecure,1  and  said  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  change  his  policy  towards  Germany  unless  the  Jewish  question 
could  be  settled.  He  warned  Hitler  that  if  Chamberlain  were  to  lose 
office,  the  ‘war  party’  in  Britain  would  come  into  power.  Hitler’s  reply 
was  a  tirade  against  Britain.  He  was  disgusted  by  the  agitation  over  the 
treatment  of  the  Jews,  which  was  not  accompanied  by  a  single  positive 
proposal.  He  was  only  exporting  one  idea — not  National-Socialism,  but 
anti-Semitism.  There  would  be  no  war  on  account  of  the  Jewish  question, 
but  if  Britain  wanted  to  take  action  against  Germany,  let  her  try.  ‘If 
Britain  rearmed,  he  would  rearm  twice  as  fast.  .  .  .  They  would  never 
catch  up  with  him.’  He  had  been  basely  treated  by  Britain.  If  she  had 
been  clever,  there  could  have  been  the  closest  relations  of  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  strongest  military  and  the  strongest  naval  Powers  in  the  world. 
He  (Hitler)  ‘had  spent  a  life-time  fighting  for  Anglo-German  understand¬ 
ing’,  but  ‘sad  at  heart,  he  had  finally  decided  to  liquidate  the  work  of  his 
youth  when  he  saw  that  Britain  would  not  co-operate’.2 

On  the  same  day  that  Pirow  saw  Hitler,  the  question  of  what  could  be 
done  to  help  the  Jews  was  one  of  the  matters  discussed  between  the  British 
and  French  Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign  Secretaries  during  their  confer¬ 
ence  in  Paris.  Bonnet,  who  said  that  there  were  already  40,000  Jewish 
refugees  in  France,  did  not  hold  out  hopes  of  being  able  to  accomplish 
very  much  and  wished  any  contribution  that  could  be  made  in  the  way  of 

aspects  of  the  defence  programme  of  the  Union,  had  also  been  discussed  while  he  was  in  London 
( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  332). 

1  Pirow  had  informed  Ribbentrop  a  few  days  earlier  that  Chamberlain  had  told  him  that  he 
expected  to  ‘lose  all  the  next  by-elections  if  his  policy  of  [Anglo-German]  rapprochement .  .  .  should 
prove  unsuccessful’  (ibid.  p.  335). 

2  For  a  record  of  the  Hitler-Pirow  conversation,  made  by  Hewel,  see  ibid.  pp.  336-41. 
Pirow  went  to  Rome  on  leaving  Berlin,  and  Mackensen  reported  on  28  November  that  he  had 
suggested  mediation  by  Mussolini  between  Hitler  and  the  Jews,  and  that  Ciano  had  formed  a 
most  unfavourable  impression  of  him  (ibid.  p.  342). 
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admitting  Jews  into  France  or  settling  them  in  a  French  colony  to  be 
conditional  on  similar  action  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Chamberlain  spoke  of  the  danger  of  arousing  anti-Semitic  feeling  in 
England,  and  said  that  for  that  reason  what  was  being  done  was  not  being 
advertised.  In  fact,  500  Jewish  immigrants  were  being  admitted  each 
week  into  England,  and  Australia  was  also  taking  some  refugees.  There 
was  hope  of  settling  a  certain  number  in  Tanganyika,1  but  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  project  was  for  agricultural  settlement  in  British  Guiana,  where  some 
10,000  square  miles  could  be  made  available.  It  was  agreed  that  Bonnet 
should  sound  Ribbentrop,  during  the  latter’s  impending  visit  to  Paris  for 
the  signature  of  a  Franco-German  declaration,2  to  see  if  there  was  any 
chance  that  the  German  Government  might  facilitate  resettlement  of 
Jewish  emigrants  by  relaxing  the  restriction  on  the  removal  of  their 
property  from  Germany.3  Bonnet  did  take  up  the  question  of  the  Jews 
with  Ribbentrop  on  6  December,  but  Ribbentrop  refused  to  enter  into 
official  discussions,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  matter  on  which  Hitler  had 
very  strong  feelings.  He  admitted,  however,  that  the  question  of  the  even¬ 
tual  destination  of  German  Jews  was  an  international  one,  and  thought 
that  it  might  be  possible  for  a  German  representative  to  discuss  it  with 
representatives  of  other  countries  in  the  near  future.4 

1  Goebbels,  in  a  speech  on  22  November,  had  referred  to  the  proposal  to  settle  Jews  in  Tanga¬ 
nyika,  saying  that  this  was  by  rights  a  German  colony  which  would  in  time  return  to  Germany. 

2  See  below,  pp.  183-5.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  294-6. 

4  Ibid.  p.  397.  On  15  December  1938  Schacht,  the  President  of  the  Reichsbank,  who 
was  in  England  on  a  private  visit,  met  Lord  Winterton  and  Mr.  George  Rublee  (the  Director 
of  the  Inter-Governmental  Committee  on  Political  Refugees  from  Germany  which  had  been 
set  up  by  an  international  conference  held  at  Evian  in  July  1 938)  and  explained  to  them  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  was,  he  said,  acceptable  to  Goring,  for  establishing  out  of  the  balance  of  Jewish 
property  in  Germany  a  trust  fund  which  could  be  used  to  finance  the  emigration  from  Germany 
of  50,000  wage-earning  Jews  each  year  for  three  years,  without  Germany  having  to  release  any 
foreign  exchange  (ibid.  pp.  675-7;  see  also  a  report  from  Dirksen  of  16  December  in  D.Ger.F.P. 
iv,  pp.  351-2).  Schacht  had  been  concerned  for  several  months  past  over  the  damage  which 
German  credit  and  trade  would  suffer  from  the  putting  into  effect  of  the  plans  for  eliminating 
the  Jews  from  German  economic  life  (ibid,  v,  no.  654,  note  3).  In  November  a  project  for 
linking  Jewish  emigration  with  the  promotion  of  exports  had  been  submitted  to  Rublee  through 
the  Austrian  Minister  for  Economics,  and  the  possibility  of  a  visit  by  Rublee  to  Germany  had 
been  under  consideration  since  the  middle  of  October  (ibid.  nos.  645,  646,  647,  648,  650,  651). 
Schacht  entered  into  his  discussions  with  Rublee  in  London  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
Hitler  as  well  as  Goring,  but  without  informing  Ribbentrop  of  his  mission  (ibid.  nos.  655,  659). 
Schacht’s  proposal  was  submitted  by  Rublee  to  an  international  committee  of  financial  experts, 
who  raised  objections  to  certain  aspects  of  it,  and  in  January  1939  Rublee  visited  Berlin  and  had 
further  conversations  with  Schacht  on  the  organization  of  emigration,  the  safeguarding  of  Jews 
remaining  in  Germany,  the  setting  up  of  a  trust  fund,  and  transfer  problems.  These  negotiations 
were  interrupted  by  the  dismissal  of  Schacht  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Reichsbank,  but  were 
later  resumed  with  Wohltat,  Commissioner  of  the  Four- Year  Plan  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  675; 
D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  657,  660,  662,  663,  665,  666;  for  a  memorandum  by  Schacht  giving  details  of 
the  plan  as  it  stood  after  his  discussions  with  Rublee  in  January  see  ibid.  no.  661).  On  3  March 
Pell,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  fivian  Commission,  told  Wohltat  that  the  Commission  would  try 
to  develop  opportunities  during  the  next  five  years  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  involuntary 
emigrants  from  Germany  (ibid.  no.  667,  note  2). 
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Meanwhile,  on  3  December,  two  further  decrees  had  been  published  in 
Germany,  one  forbidding  Jews  to  drive  or  own  motor-cars  and  withdraw¬ 
ing  their  licences,  and  the  other  excluding  them  entirely  from  certain 
streets  in  Berlin,  including  those  containing  most  of  the  Government 
offices.1  These  were  followed  on  5  December  by  a  decree  providing  for  the 
compulsory  sale  by  the  Jews  of  their  real  property  and  business  under¬ 
takings,  ordering  them  to  deposit  all  their  stocks,  shares,  and  securities 
in  a  foreign  exchange  bank,  and  forbidding  them  to  buy  precious  metals  or 
jewellery.  An  order  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  permitted  Jews  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  Rm.  1  milliard  fine  by  the  surrender  to  the  state  of  their  real 
property  at  its  current  value. 

The  continuing  persecution  in  Germany  elicited  an  appeal  broadcast  to 
Britain  and  the  United  States  on  8  December  by  Lord  Baldwin,  who 
emerged  from  his  complete  retirement  from  public  affairs  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  refugees.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
said: 

I  have  to  ask  you  to  come  to  the  aid  of  victims  not  of  any  catastrophe  in  the 
natural  world  .  .  .  but  of  an  explosion  of  man’s  inhumanity  to  man.  Thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children,  despoiled  of  their  goods,  driven  from  their  homes, 
are  seeking  asylum  and  sanctuary  on  our  doorsteps.  Thousands,  of  every  degree 
of  education,  industry,  wealth,  position,  have  been  made  equal  in  misery. 

He  put  the  number  of  victims  at  about  600,000,  including  the  many 
thousands  of  persons  who  were  classed  in  Germany  as  Jews  by  reason  of 
their  descent  or  marriage. 

As  voluntary  organizations  laboured  in  Britain,  the  United  States, 
France,  and  elsewhere  to  find  homes  for  the  emigrant  children  and  open¬ 
ings  in  life  for  the  emigrant  adults,  and  as  horrifying  evidence  of  the 
brutalities  practised  in  the  Nazi  concentration  camps  arrived  in  the  stories 
or  in  the  injured  bodies  of  the  emigrants,  an  increasing  repulsion  of 
astonishment  and  disgust  was  felt  towards  the  Nazi  regime  in  all  classes  in 
the  Western  world. 

The  Nazi  press  reacted  vigorously.  Baldwin  was  told  not  to  chatter  and 
pour  out  abuse  like  a  street  urchin.  His  appeal  was  described  by  the 
Lokalanzeiger,  of  9  December,  as  ‘a  100-per-cent,  example  of  Anglo-Saxon 
cant,  of  Anglo-Saxon  political  untruthfulness,  of  Anglo-Saxon  speculation 
on  the  tear-ducts,  and  of  Anglo-Saxon  revolver  humanitarianism’. 

Even  Chamberlain  now  became  an  object  of  criticism  in  the  German 
press.  On  13  December  the  Prime  Minister  made  an  after-dinner  speech 
as  the  guest  of  the  Foreign  Press  Association.  He  expressed  his  regret  at  the 
checks  and  disappointments  encountered  in  his  pursuit  of  peace.  He  was 
aware  of  the  criticism  by  now  directed  at  the  Munich  Agreement,  but  he 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  381-4. 
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reminded  his  hearers  of  the  sigh  of  thankfulness  that  had  gone  up  from  the 
whole  world  when  war  had  been  averted.  He  continued: 

I  must  deplore  the  present  attitude  of  the  German  press,  which  in  one  case  has 
not  scrupled  to  pour  out  its  vituperation  against  our  most  respected  statesman, 
himself  only  recently  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  and  which  in  few  cases 
has  shown  much  desire  to  understand  our  point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  wish  of  our  two  peoples  remains  still  .  .  .  that  never  again 
should  we  go  to  war  with  one  another,  but  that  we  should  deal  with  any 
differences  between  us  by  the  method  of  consultation. 

After  expressing  his  hope  that  his  approaching  visit  to  Rome  would  lead  to 
a  better  understanding  with  Italy,  he  dealt  with  the  suggestion  that, 
because  he  favoured  peace  with  states  ruled  by  dictators,  he  therefore 
favoured  the  introduction  of  Nazism  or  Fascism  into  Britain.  He  said: 

The  contrary  is  the  case.  To  me,  as,  I  believe,  to  the  vast  majority  of  my  country¬ 
men,  the  complete  subordination  of  individual  independence  to  something 
which  is  called  the  State,  but  which  really  only  means  those  who  for  the  time 
being  rule  the  State,  would  be  insupportable,  because  it  runs  counter  to  all  our 
most  fundamental  conceptions  of  human  society.  .  .  .  No  form  of  government 
ever  remains  the  same.  .  .  .  Change,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  inevitable,  and  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  careful  not  to  shut  ourselves 
off  from  contact  with  any  country  on  account  of  a  system  which  in  the  course  of 
time  may  well  undergo  such  modifications  as  to  render  it  very  different  from 
what  it  is  today. 

He  then  turned  to  British  rearmament: 

While  we  are  always  ready  to  discuss  in  a  reasonable  spirit  any  grievances  or 
injustices  that  may  be  alleged  to  exist,  it  is  to  reason  that  we  are  prepared  to 
listen,  and  not  to  force.  [As  for  obligations  to  the  Empire  and  to  allies],  those 
obligations  we  must  be  ready  to  fulfil,  and  our  preparations  are  now  so  far 
advanced  as  to  enable  us  to  say  with  confidence  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Chamberlain  deplored  the  general  increase  in  armaments,  which 
exhausted  resources  that  should  be  devoted  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
peoples;  and  closed  by  saying  that  what  weighed  upon  the  world  was 
prejudice  and  ill  will,  the  absence  of  that  peace  of  mind  without  which  no 
material  comfort  could  bring  satisfaction. 

The  allusions  to  Germany  and  her  press,  mild  as  they  were,  were  enough 
to  provoke  a  display  of  resentment.  Copies  of  the-  speech  had  been  circu¬ 
lated  beforehand,  and  after  reading  it  the  representatives  of  the  German 
press  in  London  refused  to  attend  the  dinner,  and  the  German  Ambassador 
also  absented  himself,  issuing  a  statement  saying  that  ‘an  embarrassing 
situation  might  arise  if,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  mention  were  made  of 
subjects  which  entailed  criticism  of  German  affairs’.1 

1  Dirksen  told  Halifax  on  14  December  that  he  had  acted  on  his  own  initiative,  not  on  instruc¬ 
tions  from  Berlin.  He  added  an  assurance  that  his  absence  had  ‘implied  no  personal  discourtesy 
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On  19  December  Chamberlain  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  debate  on  foreign  policy.  He  admitted  that  in  the  period 
after  the  war  of  1914-18  ‘the  treatment  of  the  German  people  was  neither 
generous  nor  wise’,  but  that  now  there  was  ‘no  desire  to  hamper  their 
development  or  to  cramp  their  tremendous  vitality  as  a  nation’.  But,  he 
said,  ‘I  am  still  waiting  for  a  sign  from  those  who  speak  for  the  German 
people  that  they  .  .  .  are  prepared  to  make  their  contribution  to  the  peace 
which  would  help  them  as  much  as  it  would  help  us’ . 1  German  comment  on 
the  speech  was  very  critical,  especially  on  the  alleged  failure  of  Germany 
to  co-operate  in  dispelling  the  threat  of  war,  and  German  policy  since  1933 
was  depicted  as  directed  towards  peace  in  Europe  and  the  strengthening 
of  resistance  to  Bolshevism.  Thus  even  Chamberlain  seemed  to  be  well  on 
the  way  to  qualifying  as  a  ‘war-monger’. 

(c)  The  German  Government’s  Announcement  of  their  Intention  to 

BUILD  UP  THEIR  STRENGTH  IN  SUBMARINES  TO  PARITY  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  day  before  Chamberlain  made  his  speech  to  the  Foreign  Press 
Association  on  13  December,  the  British  Government  had  received  con¬ 
crete  proof  that  British  rearmament  and  British  criticism  of  German 
anti-Semitism  were  not  merely  provoking  attacks  in  the  German  press  and 
verbal  onslaughts  by  Hitler,2  but  were  being  countered  by  an  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  German  preparations  for  war.  On  12  December  the  German 
Ambassador  in  London  presented  a  note,  dated  10  December,  informing 
the  British  Government  that  the  German  Government  intended  to  exercise 
the  right  given  them  by  the  Anglo-German  naval  agreement  of  18  June 

to  the  Prime  Minister’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  433-4).  For  Dirksen’s  own  account  of  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  which  this  incident  caused  him,  see  his  memoirs:  Moskau  Tokio  London:  Erinnerungen  und 
Betrachtungen  zu  20  Jahren  deutscher  Aussenpolitik  1919— 1939  (Stuttgart,  W.  Kohlhammer  Verlag, 
[1949]),  pp.  227-8.  Dirksen,  in  a  letter  to  Weizsacker  dated  16  December,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  British  Government  were  still  anxious  for  a  ddtente,  but  that  the  difficulties  had  now 
greatly  increased,  and  that  Chamberlain  was  trying  to  strengthen  his  position  in  the  country  ‘by 
setting  himself  up  as  a  strong  man  facing  Germany’.  Halifax,  he  reported,  had  on  14  December 
asked  for  his  advice  on  methods  of  creating  a  better  atmosphere,  and  he  had  indicated  the 
development  of  ‘points  of  contact  in  the  economic  field’  as  the  most  hopeful  approach  to  an 
improvement  in  political  relations  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  352-3).  For  the  attempts  to  develop 
Anglo-German  economic  relations  which  were  being  made,  on  British  initiative,  at  this  time, 
see  below,  pp.  1 94-201. 

Dirksen,  in  his  letter  to  Weizsacker  of  16  December,  referred  to  a  tentative  offer  from  the 
Italian  Government  to  act  as  mediator  in  an  attempt  to  improve  Anglo-German  relations. 
Dirksen’s  comment  on  this  was:  ‘When  it  suits  our  purpose  to  achieve  a  ddtente  with  Great 
Britain,  we  shall  not  need  an  Italian  advocate  to  help  us’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  352).  Ciano  seems 
subsequently  to  have  suggested  to  Ribbentrop  that  the  Italian  Government  might  try  to  promote 
a  settlement  of  Anglo-German  differences  during  Chamberlain’s  forthcoming  visit  to  Rome. 
Weizsacker  told  the  Italian  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin  on  2  January  1939  that  ‘he  had  no  wishes 
to  that  effect  to  communicate  to  him’  from  Ribbentrop  (ibid.  p.  356). 

1  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  342,  coll.  2523-4. 

2  Ogilvie-Forbes  reported  on  21  November  that  Hitler  was  giving  vent  to  resentment  against 
Great  Britain  in  every  speech  that  he  made  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  282). 
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19351  of  building  up  to  parity  with  the  British  Empire  in  submarines  if, 
in  their  opinion,  a  situation  should  arise  which  made  it  necessary  for 
Germany  to  exceed  the  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  submarine  tonnage  pos¬ 
sessed  by  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  to  which  she  had  under¬ 
taken  to  confine  herself  for  the  time  being.2  At  the  same  time  the  German 
Government  notified  the  British  Government  that  they  were  mounting 
heavier  guns  than  had  been  planned  in  two  cruisers  under  construction  in 
view  of  their  information  regarding  the  armament  of  cruisers  which  were 
being  built  for  the  Soviet  navy.3 

When  Dirksen  handed  over  this  note4  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  1 2  Decem¬ 
ber  he  said  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  express  the  hope  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment’s  motives  would  not  be  misunderstood.  They  were  convinced  that 
the  measures  which  they  felt  compelled  to  take  ‘would  not  impair  the 
spirit  of  the  naval  agreement’.  In  reaching  their  decision  they  had  been 
prompted  by  the  desire  ‘to  maintain  their  armaments  on  a  level  that  would 
enable  them  to  take  their  part  in  all  discussions  on  a  basis  of  equality’.5 

The  hollowness  of  these  protestations  was  apparent  to  British  Ministers, 
who  had  just  been  warned  by  their  representative  in  Berlin  of  signs  that 
Hitler’s  aggressive  spirit  had  by  no  means  been  exorcized  at  Munich,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  still  bent  on  pursuing  the  policy  of  expansion 
which  he  had  outlined  in  Mein  Kampf,  and  that  a  new  outburst  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  near  future.6  Since  the  German  Government  had  not 

1  See  Survey  for  1935,  i.  178—91.  For  the  text  of  the  agreement  see  Great  Britain,  Foreign 
Office:  Exchange  of  Notes  between  ...  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  German  Government  regarding  the 
Limitation  of  Naval  Armaments,  London,  June  18,  1935,  Cmd.  4953  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1935); 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1935,  i.  142-5. 

2  By  the  exchange  of  notes  of  18  June  1935  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
German  fleet  should  not  exceed  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
The  British  Government,  however,  had  accepted  Germany’s  right  to  parity  in  submarines,  but 
Germany  had  undertaken  not  to  exceed  45  per  cent,  of  the  British  Commonwealth’s  total  ton¬ 
nage  in  submarines  without  giving  previous  notice. 

3  Germany  had  the  right  to  do  this  in  virtue  of  an  exchange  of  notes  with  Great  Britain  of 

17  July  1937  (see  below,  p.  444).  4  For  text  of  note  see  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  422-3. 

5  Ibid.  p.  435.  Dirksen  was  echoing  a  phrase  used  by  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  1  November,  when,  speaking  of  British  rearmament,  he  said:  ‘Our  sole  concern  is  to  see  that 
this  country  and  her  Imperial  communications  are  safe,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  so  weak  rela¬ 
tively  with  other  countries  that  our  diplomacy  cannot  enter  upon  discussions  upon  an  equal 
footing’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  340,  col.  88);  see  also  above,  p.  147. 

6  In  a  despatch  dated  6  December  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  386-8)  Ogilvie-Forbes  had  referred  to 
a  conviction  in  both  Nazi  and  non-Nazi  circles  in  Berlin  that  Hitler  intended  shortly  to  embark 
upon  a  campaign  of  expansion  beyond  the  boundaries  of  German-inhabited  territories.  The 
general  belief,  he  reported,  was  that  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Ukraine  under  German 
auspices  was  the  next  Nazi  objective,  and  it  was  assumed  that  this  would  mean  war.  One  school 
of  thought  in  Germany  held  that  Hitler  would  not  embark  on  an  adventure  in  the  Ukraine  until 
he  had  removed  the  danger  of  interference  from  the  West.  It  was  thought  that  he  might  either 
attack  France  and  Great  Britain  simultaneously  or  concentrate  on  Great  Britain,  before  her 
rearmament  made  further  progress,  in  the  hope  that  France  would  remain  neutral  if  not  herself 
attacked.  (Cf.  the  report  from  the  new  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  Goulondre,  of  15  Decem¬ 
ber,  in  which  he  drew  the  conclusions  that  a  German  attack  in  the  west  was  improbable  and 
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denounced  the  Anglo-German  naval  agreements,1  but  were  exercising  their 
rights  under  the  agreements  and  following  the  procedure  laid  down  in 
them,  the  British  Government  could  only  follow  the  same  procedure  and 
show  themselves  ready  for  the  ‘friendly  discussion’  which  was  stipulated  in 
the  agreements  if  and  when  Germany  should  give  notice  of  an  increase  in 
her  submarine  programme. 

Accordingly,  in  a  note  of  14  December,2  the  British  Government,  after 

that  the  first  Nazi  goal  in  the  east  was  the  Ukraine  (Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  33).  See  below, 
p.  185.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  information  was  correct  in  laying  stress  on  Hitler’s  warlike  intentions, 
but  did  not  hit  the  mark  in  regard  to  his  next  objective.  (For  the  agitation  at  this  time  about 
a  German  attack  on  the  Ukraine  see  also  pp.  310-12  below.)  The  incorporation  of  Memel  in  the 
Reich,  preparations  for  which  had  been  ordered  by  Hitler  on  21  October  (see  p.  44  above),  had 
been  recognized  as  an  early  item  on  the  German  agenda  by  22  December,  when  Chamberlain 
referred  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  Hitler’s  assurance  on  the  subject  at  Munich  (see  pp.  366-7 
below) .  Military  action  against  Czechoslovakia  was  not  reckoned  high  among  the  probabilities 
— largely,  no  doubt,  because  such  action  seemed  superfluous  now  that  Germany  was  able  to 
bend  the  Prague  Government  to  her  will  without  needing  to  use  force. 

Such  technical  military  information  as  was  available  at  this  time  to  the  British  Government 
made  it  appear  improbable,  on  the  whole,  that  Germany  would  take  a  line  likely  to  lead  to 
general  war  in  the  near  future.  In  a  report  dated  30  November  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  368-73)  the 
British  military  attache  in  Berlin  (Colonel  Mason-MacFarlane)  had  described  the  measures  being 
taken  to  expand  the  German  army  and  had  drawn  the  conclusion  that,  in  regard  to  mobilization 
and  training  of  effectives,  the  army  had  been  in  a  far  better  position  for  war  in  September  1938 
than  it  was  at  that  moment.  It  would  work  up  to  another  ‘peak  of  efficiency’  in  the  autumn  of 
1 939 ;  after  that  there  would  again  be  a  period  during  which  war  would  take  it  at  a  disadvantage ; 
but  at  any  time  from  the  autumn  of  1940  onwards  it  would  be  ‘perfectly  capable  of  giving  a  most 
formidable  account  of  itself’.  Mason-MacFarlane  considered,  however,  that  1943  would  be  the 
first  year  in  which  the  German  High  Command  would  feel  ‘absolutely  confident  that  their 
machine  was  at  its  maximum  of  efficiency’.  The  announcement  of  Germany’s  intention  to  attain 
to  parity  in  submarines  might  be  considered  an  indication  that  she  was  not  contemplating  action 
in  the  immediate  future,  before  her  naval  building  programme  had  been  carried  out.  This 
consideration  may  perhaps  have  been  in  Hitler’s  mind  when  he  decided  to  send  the  note  of 
10  December. 

In  the  early  weeks  of  1939,  however,  signs  of  Germany’s  intensive  military  preparations  were 
again  causing  alarm,  and  by  this  time  the  evidence  which  was  reaching  London,  Paris,  and 
Washington  seemed  to  point  in  the  direction  of  an  early  attack  in  the  west,  with  the  Netherlands 
or  Switzerland,  or  perhaps  both,  as  the  probable  first  victim  of  aggression.  The  rumours  to  this 
effect,  and  the  diplomatic  exchanges  arising  out  of  them,  formed  the  prelude  to  the  attempt  of 
the  Western  Great  Powers  to  build  up  a  guarantee  system  against  German  aggression,  which 
took  shape  after  1 5  March  1 939 ;  an  account  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The 
Eve  of  War,  1933. 

1  As  early  as  16  April  1938  Goring  had  foreshadowed  the  denunciation  of  the  agreement  of 
1935  in  an  interview  with  Henderson.  The  agreement,  he  said,  had  been  a  mistake  from  the 
German  point  of  view.  Germany  was  ‘not  going  to  remain  in  a  state  of  inferiority  in  this  respect 
vis-a-vis  a  hostile  Britain,  and  would  build  up  once  more  to  a  100  per  cent,  basis’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i, 
pp.  175-6).  This  threat  was  not  taken  very  seriously  in  London,  where  it  was  considered  that 
Germany  would  not  in  fact  be  able  during  the  next  few  years  appreciably  to  exceed  the  limit  of 
35  per  cent,  of  the  total  British  tonnage  which  was  imposed  by  the  agreement  of  June  1935 
(Foreign  Office  to  Berlin,  17  August  1938:  ibid,  iii,  pp.  662-3).  It  was  not  until  April  1939  that 
Hitler  actually  denounced  the  agreement  (details  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1939-46: 
The  Eve  of  War,  1939) . 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  432-3.  On  the  following  day  (15  December)  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry  notified  the  German  Embassy  in  Rome  of  their  demarche  regarding  submarines  and 
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expressing  their  regret  at  the  German  communication,  suggested  an  early 
meeting  at  which  the  question  of  submarines  could  be  discussed  in  detail 
and  consideration  could  also  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  armament  of 
cruisers.1  The  German  Government  agreed  to  this  on  20  December,2  and 
the  meeting  was  arranged  for  30  December  in  Berlin. 

The  German  Ambassador  had  said  on  12  December  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  were  anxious  not  to  draw  attention  to  the  changes  in  their  naval 
programme,  and  had  appeared  to  think  that  it  might  be  possible  to  avoid 
any  publicity.  The  British  Government  had  agreed  not  to  publish  the 
news  of  the  German  move  at  the  moment,  while  pointing  out  that  eventual 
publication  was  inevitable.3  Before  the  meeting  on  30  December  the 
British  Government  asked  for  the  German  Government’s  consent  to  their 
communicating  the  facts  regarding  the  impending  conversations  to  other 
Governments  with  whom  the  British  Government  had  concluded  naval 
agreements.  They  instructed  their  representatives  to  make  this  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  United  States  and  French  Governments  on  28  December,4 
before  German  consent  had  been  given  to  their  proposals  for  publicity,  and 
on  29  December  the  other  Governments  concerned  were  also  informed.5 
British  diplomatic  representatives  were  instructed  to  point  out  that,  while 
the  British  Government,  ‘for  obvious  reasons’,  deplored  the  situation  which 
had  arisen,  their  consent  was  not  required  in  order  to  enable  the  German 
Government  to  exercise  the  rights  conferred  on  them  by  the  agreements  of 
1935  and  1937. 

The  conversations  between  British  and  German  naval  representatives 
in  Berlin  on  30  December  were  described  in  a  joint  communique  as  having 
been  held  in  ‘a  most  friendly  atmosphere’,  and  the  German  delegates  were 
said  to  have  undertaken  to  consider  the  views  expressed  by  the  British 
delegates  and  to  communicate  their  reply  in  due  course.6  The  reasons 
advanced  by  the  Germans  at  the  meeting  for  their  decision  to  build  up  to 
parity  in  submarines  were  ‘mainly  general  and  of  a  political  nature’,  while 
in  regard  to  the  armament  of  cruisers  it  was  noted  that  British  and  German 
information  about  Soviet  shipbuilding  did  not  tally.  The  only  concessions 
that  the  Germans  were  willing  to  make  were  that  the  decision  to  alter  the 

cruisers.  The  demarche  had,  they  reported,  met  with  objections  from  the  British  Government 
‘which  we  propose,  however,  to  override’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  350). 

1  The  German  Government  claimed  that  they  were  entitled  to  exercise  the  right  conferred  on 
them  by  the  Anglo-German  exchange  of  notes  of  17  July  1937  and  mount  heavier  guns  in  two 
cruisers  because  the  Soviet  Government  had  declared  their  intention  of  laying  down  seven 
cruisers  of  the  more  heavily  armed  category.  The  British  Government’s  information  was  that 
the  Soviet  Government  were  not  in  fact  constructing  as  many  as  seven  vessels  of  this  type,  and 
they  therefore  questioned  the  basis  of  the  German  decision,  which  would,  they  feared,  endanger 
the  ‘holiday’  in  the  building  of  heavy  cruisers  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  432-3). 

2  Ibid.  pp.  439-40. 

3  For  the  effect  on  French  opinion  of  the  secrecy  with  which  the  agreement  of  18  June  1935 
was  concluded  see  Survey  for  1935,  i.  185-9. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  452-3. 


5  Ibid.  p.  454. 


6  Ibid.  p.  455. 
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armament  of  cruisers  should  be  made  public,  and  that  the  public  might 
also  be  informed  that  the  increase  in  submarine  tonnage  would  only  be 
gradual.  For  the  British  Government’s  confidential  information  it  was 
also  stated  that  the  increase  in  submarine  building  would  not  cause  the 
total  tonnage  built  and  building  during  1939  to  exceed  65  per  cent,  of  the 
British  total.1  This  last  point  was,  however,  omitted  in  the  formal  German 
reply  to  the  statement  of  British  views,  which  was  delivered  in  London  on 
18  January  1939,  and  which  merely  stated  that,  in  the  construction  of  new 
submarines,  the  percentage  calculated  on  British  submarine  strength 
would  be  gradually  increased  until  the  treaty  limit  was  reached.2  The 
gist  of  this  note  was  conveyed  in  a  single  sentence:  ‘Feeling  their  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  safety  of  the  nation  and  the  protection  of  the  vital  rights  of 
their  people,  the  German  Government  must  persist  in  their  intentions  as 
communicated  in  the  note  of  12  December  1938.’  An  attempt  was  made 
to  soften  the  blow  by  adding  an  assurance  that  the  German  decision  was 

1  Telegram  of  30  December  from  Ogilvie-Forbes  to  the  Foreign  Office  (ibid, 
pp.  455-6).  The  full  record  of  the  conversations  is  printed  ibid.  pp.  664-71  and  in  D.Ger.F.P. 
iv,  pp.  368-73.  The  points  discussed  included  a  British  suggestion  that  the  Germans  should 
agree  to  limit  the  standard  displacement  of  capital  ships  to  40,000  tons.  The  German  representa¬ 
tives  were  not  prepared  to  be  bound  by  this  limitation,  but  stated  that,  in  the  next  German 
capital  ships  to  be  laid  down,  the  limits  of  British  capital  ships  under  construction  would  not  be 
exceeded.  This  was  confirmed  in  a  note  from  the  German  Ambassador  in  London  dated 
14  February  1939  (text  in  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  636  and  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  401-2).  The  Italian 
Government  had  given  a  similar  promise  on  16  January  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  634;  D.Ger.F.P.  iv, 
pp.  384-5).  The  Soviet  Government,  however,  had  refused  in  November  1938  to  be  bound  by 
-any  further  restrictions,  even  of  a  voluntary  nature,  on  their  naval  construction,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Japanese  Government  had  not  accepted  any  qualitative  limitations  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv, 
pp.  629-31).  The  Soviet  Government  were  also  opposed  to  a  project,  which  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  put  forward  before  the  end  of  1938,  for  a  protocol  providing  for  advance  notification 
and  exchange  of  information  on  naval  construction  between  the  naval  Powers.  The  German 
Government,  who  had  been  informed  of  this  proposal  early  in  December  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  347), 
had  decided  at  once  that  it  was  unacceptable  (ibid.  p.  349),  and  the  British  representatives  who 
took  part  in  the  naval  negotiations  in  Berlin  at  the  end  of  December  were  notified  of  German 
objections  (ibid.  p.  388).  The  Italian  Government  came  into  line  with  the  German  (ibid, 
pp.  355  and  388),  and  the  British  Government  finally  abandoned  the  project  in  April  1939 
( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  631-4,  635-6,  637). 

2  For  text  of  note  see  ibid,  iii,  pp.  672-4.  Theodor  Kordt  (German  charge  d’affaires 
in  London),  who  handed  over  the  note  to  Gadogan  on  18  January,  replied  to  a  question  from 
Cadogan  regarding  the  65  per  cent,  mentioned  in  the  Berlin  negotiations  by  stating  that  ‘the 
Reich  Government  was  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  further  promises  and  obligations’.  Cado¬ 
gan  also  warned  Kordt  that  when  the  matter  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
British  Government  might  find  it  necessary  to  mention  that  Germany  based  her  insistence  on 
changing  the  armament  of  two  cruisers  on  her  information  regarding  Soviet  construction,  and 
that  British  information  on  this  question  did  not  tally  with  that  of  Germany  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv, 
pp.  385-6).  When,  on  8  February  1939,  questions  were  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  about 
the  German  Government’s  notification  of  their  intentions  regarding  submarines  and  cruisers, 
the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  (Shakespeare)  evaded  an  inquiry  from  Mander: 
‘Are  we  to  understand  that  the  whole  change  is  due  to  Germany’s  fear  of  Russian  developments?’ 
by  saying:  ‘If  my  hon.  Friend  will  read  the  statement  he  will  see  that  that  is  not  an  accurate 
description.  The  German  Government  impressed  upon  us  positively  that  they  had  no  nation  in 
mind  in  taking  this  step.  They  were  simply  claiming  the  benefit  of  a  Treaty  always  recognized 
to  be  their  right’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  343,  col.  917). 
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‘not  directed  against  a  particular  Power  or  group  of  Powers’,  but  was  the 
result  of  the  German  Government’s  ‘judgement  of  the  whole  political 
situation’,  but  this  assurance  naturally  did  little  to  remove  British  appre¬ 
hensions  regarding  the  implications  of  the  German  move. 

Thus  the  year  1938  closed  with  increasing  tension  between  the  English- 
speaking  Powers  and  Germany.  In  the  United  States,  indignation  and 
alarm  at  the  policy  of  the  Nazi  Government  were  on  the  increase  and  were 
voiced  by  the  President  himself  in  his  Message  to  Congress  of  4  January 
1939.  Roosevelt  spoke  of  the  attacks  on  religion,  democracy,  and  inter¬ 
national  good  faith,  and  intimated  that  the  United  States’  Neutrality  Law 
might  need  alteration  lest  it  should  give  aid  to  an  aggressor  and  deny  it  to 
his  victim.  Pirow,  the  South  African  politician,  summed  up  the  apparent 
situation  when,  addressing  South  Africans  in  London  on  5  December,  he 
said: 

Europe  is  drifting  into  war — a  war  which  no  nation  wants,  but  against  which 
every  Government  is  preparing.  .  .  .  The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that  since 
the  settlement  of  the  Czechoslovak  issue  there  is  no  principle  at  stake  which 
would  excuse  a  war,  let  alone  make  it  inevitable.  The  drift  to  war  is  caused 
purely  by  psychological  factors.1 

The  drift  was  indeed  caused  by  psychological  factors  in  the  Western 
nations,  by  the  uneasy  presentiment  that,  despite  solemn  assurances,  the 
Sudetenland  had  not  been  Hitler’s  last  territorial  demand  and  that  the 
despoiling  of  the  Jews,  the  intense  armament  drive  in  Germany,  the 
German  dictation  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  activity  of  German  agents  in 
Ruthenia,  all  boded  some  unpleasant  surprise  in  the  near  future,  when  it 
would  no  longer  be  true  that  no  fundamental  principle  of  public  law  would 
be  at  stake. 

(viii)  The  Franco-German  Declaration  of  6  December  1938  and 
the  Economic  Negotiations  between  the  Western  Powers  and 

Germany 

(a)  The  Negotiation  and  Signature  of  the  Lranco-German 

Declaration 

During  the  three  months  following  the  signature  of  the  Munich  Agree¬ 
ment,  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Nazis  towards  Prance  differed  in  a 
marked  degree  from  their  attitude  towards  Great  Britain.  If  it  came  to 
war  in  the  west,  it  was  against  Prance,  in  the  first  place,  that  Hitler’s  army 
would  be  engaged.  Prance  had  an  army  ready  for  continental  war.  Britain 
had  not;  and  was  making  no  preparations  to  create  one.  If  France 
decided,  at  some  point,  that  she  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  expansion  of 

1  The  Times,  6  December  1938. 
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German  power  and  that  she  would  fight,  then  Britain  would  doubtless 
come  in  with  her.  But  if  France  could  not  bring  herself  to  fight,  then  there 
was  nothing  to  fear  from  Britain,  who  would  not  intervene  alone  from  the 
west.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  French  opinion  promised  better 
results  for  German  diplomacy  and  propaganda  than  did  that  of  British 
opinion.  The  French,  standing  in  more  evident  danger  from  the  German 
air  force  and  guns  and  oppressed  by  the  bitter  memories  of  the  German 
occupations  of  1870  and  1914,  had  looked  death  and  destruction  in  the 
face  in  September  more  consciously  than  had  the  British.  The  horror 
of  war  came  home  to  the  French  with  greater  force  than  to  the  more 
fortunate  British,  who  found  difficulty  in  believing  warnings  that  with  the 
development  of  aerial  warfare  their  country  was  ‘no  longer  an  island’. 

Moreover  French  opinion  was  more  bitterly  divided  even  than  British. 
There  were  as  yet  few  in  Britain  who  considered  Communism  an  immediate 
threat  to  the  civilization  of  their  country;  and  still  fewer  who  held  that 
a  breach  with  Nazi  Germany  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs  lest  it  should 
make  straight  the  path  for  the  Communists  to  the  domination  of  a  dis¬ 
rupted  and  barbarized  Europe.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  held  seventy-three  seats  in  the  Chamber  and  could  threaten 
the  economic  life  of  the  country  through  the  many  key  positions  which  it 
had  won  in  the  trade  unions.  Those  Frenchmen  were  numerous  and 
vocal  who  held  that  the  supreme  danger  was  Communism.  To  them 
Nazism  might  be  repulsive  and  dangerous,  but  at  least  it  was  not  inter¬ 
national  and  appeared  to  be  less  destructive  of  European  traditions  than 
did  its  competitor,  which  took  its  orders  from  Moscow.  Therefore,  they 
held,  it  was  necessary,  in  France’s  tragic  dilemma,  to  find  some  basis  of 
co-operation  with  Germany  lest  worse  should  befall.  Thus  the  paradox  was 
achieved  that,  while  distrust  and  fear  of  Germany  were  more  widespread 
and  deep  in  France  than  in  Britain,  the  desire  to  come  to  terms  with  her 
was  more  acutely  felt  by  the  continental  French  than  by  the  islanders.1 

1  On  4  October  the  Chamber  in  Paris  approved  the  Munich  Agreement  by  a  large  majority. 
Cf.  a  telegram  of  6  October  from  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris  to  Berlin :  ‘The  result  of  the 
foreign-policy  debate  in  the  Chamber  and  Senate  means  that  Daladier’s  peace  move  has  been 
approved  and  the  Munich  Agreement  ratified  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  French  people.  With  the  exception  of  Communist  speakers  and  the  notorious  Kerillis, 
the  only  member  of  the  French  Right  to  vote  against  the  Government,  no  strong  attacks  on 
Germany  have  yet  been  observed.  Almost  all  the  speakers  showed  a  desire,  after  the  painful 
liquidation  of  the  Sudeten  question,  to  achieve  a  new,  active  foreign  policy,  initially  by  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  with  Italy  .  .  .  and  also  to  achieve  solidarity  in  home  politics  as  the  prerequisite  for  a 
stronger  foreign  policy.  The  fact  that  the  Communists  voted  against  the  Government  can  only 
increase  the  value  of  the  vote  of  confidence  in  Daladier’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  433-4). 

In  a  telegram  of  1  October  and  a  despatch  of  4  October  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Paris, 
Brauer,  had  drawn  attention  to  French  suspicions  that  France  had  been  left  in  an  ambiguous 
position  by  the  Chamberlain-Hitler  declaration,  and  in  a  further  despatch  of  10  October  Brauer 
drew  the  conclusion  that  France’s  position  as  a  Great  Power  had  been  much  weakened  by  her 
diplomatic  defeats  over  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  with  the  result  that  she  was  now  ready  to 
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Accordingly  the  situation  with  which  Hitler  had  to  deal  in  the  west  was 
that,  while  armed  resistance  could  come,  in  the  first  instance,  only  from 
France,  yet  that  country  offered  a  better  prospect  than  Britain  of  being 
brow-beaten  or  cajoled  into  passivity.  It  was,  therefore,  part  of  the  German 
treatment  of  France  to  represent  Great  Britain  as  the  potential  disturber 
of  the  precarious  peace  and  at  the  same  time  as  weak,  ineffective,  and  no 
sure  support  for  France.  France  was  both  assured  of  Germany’s  goodwill 
and  warned  against  putting  her  trust  in  Britain. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  attitude  maintained  towards  France  by 
German  official  spokesmen  and  by  the  press  was  not  marked  by  the  acer¬ 
bity  shown  towards  the  English-speaking  Powers.  On  4  October  Frangois- 
Poncet  informed  Bonnet  that  in  the  days  immediately  following  Munich 
the  newspapers  of  the  Reich  had  been  ‘prodigal  in  expressions  meant  to 
please  France’  and  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was  ‘no  reason 
why  France  and  Germany  should  not  come  to  a  similar  arrangement’  to 
the  declaration  issued  by  Hitler  and  Chamberlain  on  30  September.1 

By  13  October  the  project  for  a  Franco-German  declaration  had  ad¬ 
vanced  far  enough  for  Frangois-Poncet  to  discuss  with  Weizsacker  the 
possibility  of  a  visit  by  Ribbentrop  to  Paris  when  the  ‘excitement  over 
Czechoslovakia’  had  been  ‘allowed  a  little  more  time  to  die  down’. 
Frangois-Poncet  suggested  that  during  such  a  visit  a  non-aggression  pact 
and  an  agreement  for  consultation  might  be  signed  and  an  agreement 
might  also  be  reached  to  initiate  negotiations  on  currency  questions.2 

On  17  October  Hitler  invited  Frangois-Poncet  to  visit  him  in  his 
mountain  vulture’s  nest  at  Berchtesgaden,  before  the  Ambassador  left 
Berlin  for  his  new  post  in  Rome.  During  their  conversation  on  the  18th 
Hitler  declared  ‘that  he  was  prepared  to  seek  ways  and  means  of  improving 
existing  conditions  and  to  develop  the  potentialities  of  appeasement  and 
conciliation  which  the  Munich  Agreement  seemed  to  contain’.3 

adopt  a  more  accommodating  attitude  towards  Germany  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  431-3,  with  footnote 
3  on  p.  433). 

1  Frangois-Poncet  himself  was  under  no  illusions.  He  closed  his  report  with  a  statement  that 
three  lines  of  action  by  the  Western  democracies  were  indispensable,  if  Europe  were  not,  after 
a  short  respite,  to  be  faced  with  further  crises.  These  were,  first,  that  of  ‘neglecting  no  means  of 
reaching  an  understanding  with  the  totalitarian  States’;  secondly,  to  ‘fill  up  as  quickly  as  possible 
any  gaps  in  their  armaments’;  and  thirdly,  that  they  should  ‘eliminate  all  causes  of  internal 
weakness’  and  ‘give  to  the  outside  world  tangible  proof  of  industry,  cohesion  and  strength’ 
( Livre  jaune  frangais ,  no.  16). 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  436-7.  On  1 1  October  Weizsacker  had  written  to  Mackensen  in  Rome 
telling  him  that  Prince  Philip  of  Hesse  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  ‘take  soundings’  regarding 
Mussolini’s  reactions  to  a  Franco-German  rapprochement.  Weizsacker  noted  that  ‘as  British  stock 
is  very  low  with  us  at  present  and  the  French  on  the  other  hand  higher’,  the  Chamberlain-Hitler 
declaration  had  created  ‘a  somewhat  distorted  picture  .  .  .  for  the  outside  world’.  Weizsacker 
thought  that  ‘no  more  than  a  friendly  meeting  and  a  platonic  declaration,  if  anything’  would 
result  in  the  immediate  future  (ibid.  p.  436). 

3  For  Frangois-Poncct’s  account  of  the  interview  see  Livre  jaune  franfais,  nos.  17  and  18  (19  and 
20  October  1938).  No  record  of  the  interview  was  found  in  the  archives  of  the  German  Foreign 
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The  upshot  of  the  interview  was,  first,  that  Hitler  said  that  he 

would  consent  to  sign  an  agreement  by  which  France  and  Germany  would 
reciprocally  recognize  their  existing  frontiers  and  express  their  determination 
not  to  attempt  to  change  them.  .  .  .  This  text  [said  Hitler]  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  undertaking  to  hold  mutual  consultations  on  all  questions  likely 
to  have  repercussions  on  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

He  did  not  favour  a  non-aggression  treaty,  if  it  were  accompanied  by 
reservations  arising  out  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  out  of 
treaties  with  third  parties.  He  did  not  ask  that  France  should  renounce 
her  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  (indeed  he  had  no  need  to  ask  that,  since 
the  campaign  in  the  French  press  against  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union 
was  becoming  increasingly  vociferous  and  suggested  that  France  might 
be  left  to  herself  to  move  rapidly  towards  a  break  with  Moscow).1 

Secondly,  Hitler,  though  not  objecting  to  a  general  agreement  on  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  put  into  practice. 
Also  he  was  reluctant  to  raise  the  question,  lest  the  Opposition  in  Britain 
should  say  that  he  was  retreating  in  view  of  the  British  rearmament, 
which  evidently  irritated  and  impressed  him.  On  that  question,  he  said, 
he  had  not  made  up  his  mind.  What  he  was  prepared  to  do  at  once  was 
to  take  up  the  question  of  humanizing  war  (prohibition  of  bombardment 
of  open  towns,  &c.)  and  to  go  fairly  far  on  that  subject.  Thirdly,  Hitler 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  pressing  problems  of  international  trade 
and  the  stabilization  of  currencies;  but  said  that  that  sort  of  thing  was  not 
in  his  line.  The  experts  ought  to  resume  their  work  on  such  matters  and  see 
what  could  be  done. 

At  the  end  of  the  interview  Hitler  instructed  Ribbentrop,  who  had  been 
present  throughout,  to  get  his  department  to  work  on  the  suggestions  made 
in  the  conversation.  German  proposals  would  then  be  forwarded  to  Paris, 
where  Frangois-Poncet  said  that  they  would  receive  most  favourable 
consideration.  In  the  meantime  Germany  would  inform  Italy;  and  France 
would  do  the  same  for  Britain.  The  French  Ambassador  ended  his  report 
with  a  strong  recommendation  that  France  should  undertake  to  consider 
the  German  proposals,  for,  he  wrote,  ‘if  these  promises  are  kept,  they  will 
contribute  in  a  large  measure  to  the  lessening  of  tension  in  Europe.  If  they 
are  broken,  the  guilty  party  will  assume  a  moral  responsibility  which  will 
weigh  heavily  on  his  future  position.’ 

As  a  result  of  Fran$ois-Poncet’s  report  the  French  Government  informed 
Berlin,  on  22  October,  that  they  were  prepared  to  exchange  views,  without 
delay,  upon  means  for  improving  Franco-German  relations.2  It  was 

Ministry;  but  a  summary  of  the  discussion  was  sent  by  Weizsacker  to  the  German  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  Welczeck,  in  a  personal  letter  on  25  October  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  441-3). 

1  Cf.  below,  p.  179,  note  1. 

2  Livre  jaune  franfais,  nos.  19  and  20;  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  438. 
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agreed  to  proceed  at  once  with  only  the  first  of  the  three  points  raised  at 
Fran^ois-Poncet’s  interview,  namely  the  declaration  of  mutual  goodwill. 
On  31  October  Bonnet  told  Welczeck,  the  German  Ambassador,  that,  in 
his  view,  ‘before  proceeding  with  far-reaching  agreements,  also  affecting 
other  Powers,  Franco-German  relations  should  be  stabilized  by  an  official 
recognition  of  frontiers  and  an  agreement  for  joint  consultation’,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  receive  a  German  ‘formula  for  agree¬ 
ment’  within  a  week.1 

Meanwhile,  on  20  October,  the  French  Government  had  informed  the 
British  Government  of  Hitler’s  discussion  with  Fran5ois-Poncet.2  Since 
Chamberlain,  immediately  after  the  meeting  at  Munich,  had  suggested 
that  a  Franco-German  declaration  on  the  lines  of  the  declaration  signed 
by  himself  and  Hitler  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  towards  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  gains  then  believed  to  have  been  won  at  Munich,3  Bonnet 
had  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  project  for  a  Franco-German  agree¬ 
ment  would  meet  with  approval  in  London.  In  fact,  Halifax  told  the 
French  Ambassador  on  3  November  that  the  British  Government  had 

no  feeling  but  one  of  wishing  well  to  the  French  Government  in  any  efforts  they 
made  to  better  their  relations  with  Germany.  We  had  complete  confidence  in 
them,  as  I  hoped  they  had  in  us,  and,  if  this  was  so,  it  was  evident  that  any 
improvement  that  each  of  us  might  be  able  to  effect  in  our  German  contacts 
must  redound  to  the  advantage  of  us  both.4 

Correspondence  which  was  passing  at  this  time  between  the  Foreign 
Office  in  London  and  the  Embassy  in  Paris  shows,  however,  that  the 
British  Government’s  attitude  towards  the  Franco-German  rapprochement 
was  not  entirely  without  reservations.  On  4  October  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  had  sent  to  London  a  memorandum  by  Sir  Maurice  Hankey5  sum¬ 
marizing  the  impressions  of  French  opinion  immediately  after  Munich 
which  he  had  derived  from  conversations  with  General  Weygand  and 
others  of  his  French  colleagues  on  the  Suez  Canal  Board.6  Weygand, 
‘with  the  utmost  earnestness’,  had  told  Hankey  that  he  greatly  feared  that 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  443.  Welczeck  had  seen  Bonnet  on  1 9  October,  and  had  later  told  Weizsacker 
that  Bonnet  had  tried  to  talk  to  him  about  the  points  raised  at  Berchtesgaden  on  the  preceding  day, 
but  had  dropped  the  matter  when  Welczeck  ‘according  to  instructions  .  .  .  remained  completely 
non-committal’  (ibid.  p.  444). 

2  Bonnet  told  the  British  Ambassador  on  that  day  that  Hitler  appeared  to  have  ‘the  wish  to 
reach  some  rather  spectacular  agreement  with  France’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  244).  On  2  November 
Bonnet  told  Phipps  that,  in  his  view,  an  attempt  must  be  made  within  the  next  two  months  or 
so  to  reach  a  general  settlement  with  Germany  and  Italy,  and  that  meanwhile  he  hoped  for  a 
limited  Franco-German  agreement  on  somewhat  the  same  lines  as  the  Munich  Declaration 
(ibid.  p.  257). 

3  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  449-50.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  259. 

5  The  former  Secretary  to  the  British  Cabinet  (he  had  resigned  this  post  in  July  1938),  who 

was  a  director  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company. 

6  For  text  of  memorandum  see  ibid.  pp.  88-go. 
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‘the  French  Government  and  people  would  almost  at  once  forget  the  lesson 
of  the  crisis,  namely,  that  France  was  far  too  weak’,  and  had  begged 
Hankey  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  ‘early  and  continuous  pressure’  by 
the  British  Government  on  Daladier  ‘to  set  the  French  defences  in  order’. 
Daladier,  he  had  said,  ‘would  welcome  such  pressure,  which  would 
strengthen  his  hand’.  In  a  covering  letter,1  Phipps  had  reported  conversa¬ 
tions  in  the  same  sense  with  French  friends  of  his  own,  who  had  also 
represented  the  vital  need  for  a  stronger  line  by  the  French  Government  in 
putting  their  finances  on  a  sound  basis,  securing  longer  working  hours, 
and  dealing  with  strikes.  Phipps  had  suggested  that  it  might  be  useful  for 
Chamberlain  to  send  Daladier  a  message  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
measures  on  these  lines;  but  Halifax,  replying  on  28  October,2  had  pre¬ 
ferred  another  suggestion  from  Phipps — that  he  and  Chamberlain  might 
visit  Paris  before  Christmas  and  discuss  these  and  other  matters  with 
French  Ministers — to  the  idea  of  giving  official  advice  to  Daladier  in 
writing.  At  the  same  time  he  encouraged  Phipps  to  continue  the  process 
of  ‘rubbing  in  the  lessons  of  the  recent  crisis’  in  private  conversation  and 
particularly  in  any  interviews  that  he  might  have  with  Daladier  and 
Bonnet. 

In  Hankey’s  memorandum  and  Phipps’s  covering  letter  of  4  October 
reference  had  also  been  made  to  fears  expressed  in  certain  French  quarters 
lest  Great  Britain  and  France  should  drift  apart  as  a  result  of  German 
intrigues.  Halifax  took  up  this  point  in  a  letter  to  Phipps  of  1  November3 
after  he  had  heard  of  Frangois-Poncet’s  conversation  with  Hitler  and  its 
sequel.  He  was  not  alarmed  at  the  possibility  that  ‘France  might  decide 
to  contract  out  of  Europe  altogether  by  accepting  a  direct  non-aggression 
agreement  with  Germany,  in  return  for  which  she  would  drop  the  Franco- 
Soviet  Pact,  and  would  receive  a  guarantee  of  her  overseas  possessions’. 
Halifax  did  not  ‘believe  that  France  would  ever  bring  herself  thus  to  sign 
away  her  freedom  to  her  secular  enemy’.  There  was,  he  thought,  a  greater 
risk  that  France  might  ‘in  certain  political  circumstances  turn  so  defeatist 
as  to  give  up  the  struggle  of  maintaining  adequate  defences  even  for  the 
safety  of  metropolitan  France’.  Halifax’s  own  view  was  that  there  could 
be  no  assured  peace  in  Europe  without  genuine  agreement  between 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  Germany’s  predominance  in  Central 
Europe  must  be  recognized.  Great  Britain  and  France  must 

uphold  their  predominant  position  in  Western  Europe  by  the  maintenance  of 
such  armed  strength  as  would  render  any  attack  upon  them  hazardous.  They 
should  also  firmly  maintain  their  hold  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Near  East. 
They  should  also  keep  a  tight  hold  on  their  Colonial  Empires  and  maintain 
the  closest  possible  ties  with  the  United  States  of  America.  .  .  .  We  must  be 
able  to  resist  German  expansion  in  Western  Europe  or  else  our  whole  position 

1  Ibid.  p.  87.  1  Ibid.  pp.  249-50.  3  Ibid.  pp.  251-3. 
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is  undermined.  It  would  be  fatal  to  us  to  be  caught  again  with  insufficient 
strength. 

But,  provided  that  this  ‘lay-out’  was  ‘clearly  grasped  and  its  requirements 
in  terms  of  adequate  armed  strength  .  .  .  adopted’  Halifax  saw  ‘no  harm, 
indeed  the  reverse,  in  any  direct  Franco-German  discussions  which’  might 
‘improve  the  atmosphere’. 

Another  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  Phipps,  of  7  November,1  dealt 
with  the  possibility  that  the  mutual  acceptance  of  the  existing  frontier  by 
France  and  Germany  might  be  linked  up  with  the  idea  of  a  non-aggression 
agreement,  and  that  this  might  preclude  France  from  fulfilling  her 
obligations  under  the  Locarno  Treaty  to  assist  Belgium  if  she  were  to  be 
attacked  by  Germany,  or  from  carrying  out  her  promise  to  assist  the 
United  Kingdom  in  a  similar  event.  Any  undertaking  of  this  kind  would  of 
course  be  of  direct  concern  to  the  British  Government,  and  Phipps  was 
asked  to  keep  himself  closely  informed  on  this  point.  On  8  November  he 
reported  an  assurance  from  Bonnet  that  nothing  was  contemplated  which 
would  ‘in  any  way  hamper’  France’s  obligations  towards  Great  Britain 
and  Belgium.2 

The  German  draft  of  the  Franco-German  declaration  (prepared  by 
Gaus,  the  German  legal  expert)3  was  handed  to  Bonnet  by  the  German 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  Welczeck,  on  7  November.4  On  that  day,  the 
assassination  of  vom  Rath  in  the  German  Embassy  in  Paris5  came,  in 
Bonnet’s  words,  as  ‘somewhat  of  a  set-back’.6  The  Germans,  however, 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  260. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  262-3.  According  to  the  account  of  the  interview  between  Hitler  and  Fran^ois- 
Poncet  which  Weizsacker  sent  to  Welczeck  (see  above,  p.  174,  note  3),  the  points  discussed  had 
included  ‘a  joint  Franco-German  guarantee  of  Belgium,  conceivably  with  the  participation  of 
Britain  and  Italy.  Thereby  the  hitherto  separate  declarations  of  1937,  by  France  and  Britain 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Germany  on  the  other,  would  be  combined  in  a  joint  undertaking.’ 
Weizsacker  commented:  ‘It  seems  to  us  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  in  this  respect  anything 
useful  can  result’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  442). 

3  Livrejaune/ranfais,  no.  2 1 .  For  the  text  of  the  draft  see  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  445-6.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  sent  to  Welczeck  on  5  November  emphasized  that  in  complying  with  Bonnet’s  wish  and 
providing  a  formula  for  an  agreement,  care  must  be  taken  ‘to  avoid  giving  the  impression  that  it 
is  a  German  offer  to  France’,  or  that  Germany  was  taking  ‘any  formal  initiative  .  .  .  toward 
the  agreement’  (ibid.  p.  445).  See  also  Welczeck’s  account  of  his  interview  with  Bonnet  on 
7  November  (ibid.  pp.  446-7),  and  Weizsacker’s  telegram  to  Welczeck  of  8  November,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  feared  Welczeck  had  not  succeeded  in 
evading  Bonnet’s  attempts  to  shift  the  emphasis  in  this  matter  (ibid.  p.  449).  Welczeck  reported 
on  g  November  that  he  had  had  another  conversation  with  Bonnet  in  which  he  had  ascertained 
that  Bonnet,  far  from  wishing  to  disown  French  paternity  of  the  plan,  claimed  to  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  proposing  the  Franco-German  declaration,  dnd  to  have  given  Frangois-Poncet 
instructions  to  make  overtures  in  this  sense  (ibid.  pp.  450-1). 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  262-3.  5  See  above,  pp.  153  seqq. 

6  Record  of  Anglo-French  Conversations  held  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  on  November  24,  igj8  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
iii,  p.  286).  The  Polish  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Lukasiewicz,  reported  to  his  Government  that  the 
vom  Rath  incident  caused  a  fortnight’s  delay  in  the  negotiations.  He  also  suggested  that  Bonnet 
had  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  form  of  words  which  would  cover  recognition  not  only  of  the 
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were  at  pains  to  emphasize  that  the  vom  Rath  incident  would  have  no 
effect  on  Franco-German  relations,  and  though  in  France,  as  in  other 
countries,  strong  criticism  was  expressed  of  the  anti-Semitic  measures  in 
Germany  which  followed  the  murder,  this  was  not  taken  amiss  by  the 
German  press,  which  concentrated  its  attacks  on  Great  Britain.1  On 
the  German  side,  a  motive  for  delay  was  provided  by  Mussolini,  whose 
approval  of  the  proposal  for  a  Franco-German  declaration  was  given  to 
Ribbentrop  on  7  November  with  the  request  that  signature  should  be  post¬ 
poned  until  after  the  visit  of  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  to  Paris  towards 
the  end  of  November,  when  ‘the  orientation  of  French  policy  would  be 
even  more  clearly  discernible  than  at  present’.  Ribbentrop  promised 
Attolico  ‘not  to  rush  the  declaration  through  and  in  any  case  not  to  sign 
it  before  the  date  mentioned  by  Mussolini’.2 

On  19  November  Bonnet  asked  Welczeck  when  he  could  expect  an 
answer  to  the  invitation  to  Ribbentrop  to  come  to  Paris  and  sign  the 
declaration,  and  Welczeck  replied  that  a  decision  could  not  be  expected 
in  the  immediate  future.3  Ribbentrop  received  the  new  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Berlin,  Coulondre,  for  the  first  time  on  20  November,  and  told  him 
that  final  agreement  could  not  be  envisaged  until  after  the  visit  of  the 
British  Ministers  to  Paris,  but  that  ‘progress  could  then  be  made’,  always 
supposing  that  ‘no  disturbance  of  Franco-German  relations  occurred  in 
the  meantime’.4  On  22  November,  however,  Welczeck  told  Bonnet  that 
his  Government  had  accepted  the  draft  text  of  the  declaration  as  amended 
by  Bonnet  and  that  Ribbentrop  was  ready  to  come  to  Paris  for  the  exchange 
of  signatures  on  a  date  between  28  November  and  3  December.5  On  the 
same  day,  Bonnet  informed  Lukasiewicz  and  Suritz,  the  Polish  and  Rus¬ 
sian  Ambassadors  in  Paris,  of  the  impending  declaration.  He  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  text  reserved  France’s  relations  with  third  countries,  and 
therefore  would  not  affect  her  commitments  to  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Lukasiewicz  expressed  approval  of  the  declaration;  Suritz  took  note  of 
the  information  but  made  no  special  comment.6 


Franco-German  frontier  but  also  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  French  colonies  (Germany, 
Auswartiges  Amt:  ig^o  Nr.  3.  Polnische  Dokumente  zur  Vorgeschichte  des  Krieges  (Berlin,  Deutscher 
Verlag,  1940)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  German  White  Book  iii],  no.  5). 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  272-3. 

2  Memorandum  by  Weizsacker  of  8  November:  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  447. 

3  Ibid.  p.  455. 

4  Ibid.  p.  457.  See  also  p.  186  below  for  this  interview,  which  was  not  recorded  in  the  Livre 
aune  frarifais. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  458-9;  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  25. 

6  Ibid.  nos.  22  and  27.  On  the  next  day  Suritz  telephoned  to  Bonnet  asking  for 
the  text  of  the  declaration.  Bonnet  refused  this  request,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  yet 
communicated  the  text  to  anyone,  but  once  more  explained  the  essential  points.  On  26  Novem¬ 
ber  Suritz  had  an  interview  with  Bonnet,  who  asked  him  if  he  had  any  comments  on  the  declara¬ 
tion.  Suritz  replied  that  he  had  received  none  from  his  Government  (ibid.  no.  27).  On  30 
November  Welczeck  reported  to  Berlin  that  there  had  been  a  revival  of  public  discussion  of  the 
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On  the  morning  of  23  November,  Bonnet  laid  the  text  of  the  declaration 
before  the  French  Council  of  Ministers.  It  was  the  first  that  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  had  heard  of  the  proposed  agreement,  and  Bonnet’s 
conduct  in  not  informing  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole  of  the  negotiations  at  an 
earlier  date  met  with  considerable  criticism.  Daladier,  supported  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  admitted  that  the  public  ought  to  have  been 
informed  of  the  negotiations.  Several  Ministers  strongly  objected  to  the 
proposal  that  Ribbentrop  should  come  to  Paris  for  the  signature,  and 
Daladier  agreed  that  his  visit  would  be  considered  inopportune  both  in 
France  and  abroad.  Bonnet,  however,  was  unwilling  to  consider  even 
a  postponement  of  Ribbentrop’s  arrival.  Germany,  he  said,  was  signing 
the  declaration  only  as  a  gesture  of  friendship  to  France,  and  a  French 
suggestion  for  delay  would  be  resented  in  Berlin  as  an  unfriendly  act.  He 
did,  however,  apparently  agree  to  see  Welczeck  again  and  suggest  that  it 
might  be  well  to  await  a  serener  atmosphere  for  the  ceremony  of  signature.1 
Bonnet  was  also  pressed  by  his  colleagues  on  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
the  declaration  on  France’s  relations  with  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.  He 
laid  stress  on  the  clause  reserving  relations  with  third  Powers,  a'nd  on  the 
facts  that  the  Polish  and  Russian  Governments  had  already  been  informed 
of  the  pending  agreement  and  had  raised  no  objection  to  it,  while  the 
British  Government  had  expressed  their  approval.  Eventually  the  text  of 
the  declaration  was  accepted  by  the  Council  of  Ministers.2 

On  the  same  day  (23  November)  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  arrived  in 
Paris  for  the  visit  which  had  been  suggested  by  Phipps  in  October,3  and 
the  24th  was  spent  in  discussions  between  the  British  Ministers  and 
Daladier  and  Bonnet.4  At  the  beginning  of  the  meeting,  the  French 
Foreign  Minister  read  the  text  of  the  Franco-German  declaration,  which 
would,  he  said,  be  signed  during  the  following  week.  Chamberlain 
responded  by  saying  that 

the  terms  appeared  entirely  in  accord  with  the  general  policy  agreed  on  between 
the  French  Government  and  His  Majesty’s  Government.  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  had  never  doubted  that  if  agreement  could  be  reached  between  the  French 
Government  and  the  German  Government  it  would  be  such  as  to  deserve  their 

Franco-Russian  pact,  and  that  the  arguments  against  it  were  ‘coming  more  and  more  to  the 
fore’.  In  spite  of  Daladier’s  belligerent  attitude  towards  Communism,  both  he  and  Bonnet  were 
continuing  to  take  the  line  that  the  validity  of  the  Pact  was  not  in  question,  but,  in  Welczeck’s 
view,  ‘if  not  a  formal  denunciation,  then  at  least  far-reaching  relaxation  and  undermining  of  it 
[the  pact]  can  be  counted  on’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  467-8). 

1  The  French  Government  were  at  the  moment  coping  with  an  internal  crisis  arising  out  of 
Labour  opposition  to  the  steps  which  the  Government  were  taking  to  increase  productivity  (see 
p.  182  below).  Welczeck  reported  to  Berlin  on  the  evening  of  23  November  that  he  had  just 
seen  Bonnet,  who,  far  from  suggesting  a  postponement  of  Ribbentrop’s  visit,  had  proposed  that 
the  signature  of  the  declaration  should  take  place  on  29  November  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  461-2). 

2  Carnets  secrets  de  Jean  Zay  (Paris,  Editions  de  France,  1942),  pp.  36-38;  Lazareff:  De  Munich 

a  Vichy,  pp.  94-95.  3  See  above,  p.  177. 

4  Record  of  Anglo-French  Conversations  held  ...  on  November  24,  1938  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  285-31 1). 
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whole-hearted  support.  He  gave  his  sincere  congratulations  to  M.  Bonnet  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  agreement,  which  constituted  another  step  towards 
appeasement  in  Europe. 

The  French  and  British  representatives  then  had  a  lengthy  discussion  on 
defence,  during  which  each  side  pressed  the  other  as  to  the  adequacy  of  its 
measures.  The  British  showed  especial  interest  in  French  aircraft  produc¬ 
tion,  while  the  French  emphasized  the  need  for  larger  British  land  forces 
and  criticized  what  seemed  to  them  an  undue  preoccupation  with  anti¬ 
aircraft  defence.  The  Ministers  agreed  that  there  should  be  further  ex¬ 
changes  of  views  between  experts  on  defence  questions,  and  then  dealt 
rather  more  briefly  with  other  points  on  their  agenda,  which  included 
Franco-Italian  relations  and  the  position  in  Spain,  the  Jewish  question,1 
the  colonial  question,2  and  the  question  of  a  guarantee  for  Czechoslovakia.3 

In  Berlin  on  24  November  a  communique  from  ‘an  authoritative  source’ 
stated  that  the  French  and  German  Governments  were  considering  a  joint 
declaration  on  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  states  and  that  ‘it  is 
to  be  expected  that  Herr  von  Ribbentrop,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Reich,  will  visit  Paris  very  soon  in  order  to  settle  the  agreement  with 
M.  Bonnet’.4 

Arrangements  for  Ribbentrop’s  visit  were  held  up  for  a  few  days  on 
account  of  the  internal  difficulties  of  the  French  Government.5  They  were, 
indeed,  by  that  time  in  a  humiliating  position.  They  had  been  accorded 
special  powers  on  5  October  by  the  Chamber.  But  the  measure  had  been 
opposed  by  the  Communists,  and  the  Socialists,  to  the  number  of  203,  had 
abstained  from  voting.  The  Communists  affected  to  demand  a  strong 
France  and  a  policy  of  resistance  to  Germany,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
opposed  any  modification  of  the  forty-hour  week.  The  Socialists  were  in 
the  uncomfortable  position  of  being  reluctant  to  compromise  on  the  ‘social 
laws’  and  at  the  same  time  finding  it  impossible  to  join  whole-heartedly 
with  the  Communists  in  resistance  to  the  Government’s  effort  to  rebuild  the 
strength  of  France.  The  Front  Populaire  had  dissolved.  Moreover  even  the 
abstention  of  the  Socialists  had  only  been  obtained  by  Daladier’s  promise 
to  Blum  that  the  special  powers  should  only  extend  to  1 5  November,  when 

1  See  above,  pp.  163-4.  2  See  above,  p.  152.  3  See  below,  pp.  208-10. 

4  Lime  jaune  franfais,  no.  24.  Ogilvie-Forbes  had  reported  to  London  on  15  November  that 
rumours  about  the  forthcoming  agreement  were  circulating  in  Berlin,  and  that  ‘certain  journa¬ 
lists’  had  been  given  a  hint  a  few  days  earlier  that  Ribbentrop  was  contemplating  a  visit  to 
Paris  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  conclude  with  the  French  Government  an  agreement  on  the 
lines  of  the  Anglo-German  declaration  of  Munich  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  272-3).  There  had  also 
been  the  usual  ‘indiscretions’  in  the  Paris  press  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  461). 

5  Welczeck  was  given  instructions  on  29  November  to  tell  Bonnet  that  Ribbentrop’s  visit 
would  be  postponed  until  the  strike  movement  had  ‘completely  died  down,  in  a  changed  and 
peaceful  atmosphere’.  It  was  not  in  Germany’s  interest  to  sign  the  declaration  at  a  time  when 
the  French  Government  were  being  ‘severely  tested’,  and  the  first  visit  to  Paris  of  a  German 
Foreign  Minister  since  1933  ‘must  not  be  clouded  by  anti-German  demonstrations’  (ibid.  p.  465). 
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parliament  should  reassemble,  and  that  the  forty-hour  week  should  be 
maintained  in  principle,  except  in  the  armament  industries,  in  some 
branches  of  which  extra  hours  of  work  might  be  imperative  for  a  time. 

On  i  November  Reynaud  had  taken  over  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  On 
the  1 2th  he  published  the  outline  of  a  three-year  plan  for  the  economic 
recovery  of  France.  It  included  a  number  of  modifications  of  the  forty- 
hour  week,  with  penalties  for  workers  in  the  armament  industries  who 
refused  to  work  overtime  and  for  employers  or  workers  who  rejected 
arbitral  awards.  In  trade  unions  only  French  citizens,  with  no  criminal 
record,  were  to  be  eligible  for  positions  of  trust.  It  also  provided  for 
heavier  taxation,  increases  in  postal  and  telephone  charges,  and  the 
severe  reduction  of  the  progress  of  public  works.  The  average  shareholder, 
Reynaud  said,  had  lost  60  per  cent,  of  his  capital  in  the  past  ten  years, 
and  the  remaining  40  per  cent,  was  in  francs  that  had  lost  half  their  value. 
Industrial  output  had  fallen  by  25  per  cent,  in  the  past  eight  years. 
Exports  of  manufactured  goods  had  fallen  in  volume  by  46  per  cent.  The 
total  of  public  expenditure  estimated  for  1939  was  more  than  half  of  the 
national  income,  an  unbearable  load.  The  fundamental  question  was  how 
French  output  could  be  increased.  It  would  have  to  be  increased  by  over 
30  per  cent,  if  the  nation  was  to  pay  its  way.  He  asked  whether  a  great 
effort  would  not  be  better  than  ruin. 

The  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail  (C.G.T.)  was  quick  to  reply. 
On  16  November  its  congress  rejected  the  plan,  describing  it  as  aggression 
against  the  working  class.  The  Socialists  also  decided  to  oppose  the  plan. 
Street  demonstrations  against  the  Government  began.  In  a  speech  on  the 
17th,  Daladier  asked  how  recovery  could  be  achieved  without  sacrifices 
and  said  that  the  defeat  of  the  plan  would  only  serve  the  interests  of  those 
who  dreamed  of  dominating  the  world.  On  the  21st  strikes  began  at 
Denain  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  Metal  workers  engaged  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  arms  refused  to  work  overtime  and  had  to  be  ejected  from  factories 
by  gardes  mobiles.  The  strikes  spread.  On  23  November  all  the  metal 
factories  in  the  Valenciennes  area  stopped  work.  The  next  day  the  Renault 
works,  employing  33,000  men,  came  to  a  stop  and  were  occupied  by  the 
workers.  By  the  25th  all  the  coal  miners  of  Valenciennes  were  on  strike, 
and  at  Douai  all  the  workers  in  the  zinc  and  chemical  industries  came  out. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  C.G.T.  decided  on  a  general  strike  for 
twenty-four  hours  on  30  November. 

The  Government  acted  with  vigour,  rapidly  clearing  strikers  out  of  the 
factories  with  tear  gas.  Daladier  broadcast  to  the  nation,  on  27  November, 
saying  that  the  subversive  literature  distributed  in  the  factories  betrayed 
the  political  origin  of  the  strikes  and  denouncing  the  general  strike  as 
a  challenge  to  democracy.  The  next  day  prefects  and  heads  of  public 
services  were  informed  that  all  officials  must  remain  at  work  on  30  Novem- 
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ber  under  pain  of  dismissal.  On  the  29th,  decrees  requisitioning  all  forms 
of  public  transport  were  published. 

30  November  came.  The  essential  public  services  worked  almost  on  a 
normal  basis.  Trade  and  industry  were  carried  on  almost  as  usual,  except 
in  the  north,  where  about  half  the  workers  stayed  out.  The  Government 
and  the  country  had  weathered  the  storm.  Strikes  continued  in  various 
places  for  some  ten  days,  but  the  Government  were  justified  in  announcing 
as  early  as  30  November  that  they  had  received  the  support  of  the  nation. 
With  the  restoration  of  order,  Bonnet  was  able  to  arrange  for  Ribbentrop’s 
visit  to  take  place  on  6  December.1 

On  Ribbentrop’s  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
esteem  and  goodwill  by  Bonnet;  but  the  absence  of  any  popular  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  presence  in  Paris  indicated  the  attitude  of  French  public 
opinion.2  The  Declaration3  was  signed  by  Bonnet  and  Ribbentrop  during 
that  day.  Its  three  clauses  ran: 

1.  The  French  Government  and  the  German  Government  fully  share  the 
conviction  that  peaceful  and  good  neighbourly  relations  between  France  and 
Germany  constitute  one  of  the  essential  elements  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
situation  in  Europe  and  the  maintenance  of  general  peace.  The  two  Govern¬ 
ments  will  in  consequence  use  all  their  efforts  to  ensure  the  development  in  this 
direction  of  the  relations  between  their  two  countries. 

2.  The  two  Governments  recognise  that  between  their  two  countries  there  is 
no  territorial  question  outstanding  (‘aucune  question  d’ordre  territorial  ne  reste 
en  suspens’)  and  they  solemnly  recognise  as  final  the  frontier  between  their 
countries  as  it  now  exists. 

3.  The  two  Governments  are  resolved,  with  reserve  as  to  their  particular 
relations  with  third  Powers,  to  remain  in  contact  with  regard  to  all  questions 
interesting  their  two  countries  and  mutually  to  consult  should  the  later  evolution 
of  those  questions  threaten  to  lead  to  international  difficulties. 

1  Bonnet  told  Welczeck  on  30  November  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  undue  delay, 
which  would  only  give  opportunity  for  intrigues  on  the  part  of  opponents  of  a  Franco-German 
rapprochement  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  466). 

2  Phipps  reported  to  London  on  7  December  that  ‘the  attitude  of  the  French  public  to  the 
visit  itself  may  be  described  as  one  of  polite  indifference’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  394).  Flandin 
(ex-Premier  and  ex-Foreign  Minister)  told  Phipps  on  9  December  that  he  had  had  a  talk  on  the 
7th  with  Ribbentrop,  who  ‘seemed  to  have  expected  to  be  greeted  with  more  enthusiasm  by  the 
population’  (ibid.  p.  420).  Bonnet,  however,  told  Welczeck  on  1  January  1939  that  Ribbentrop 
‘must  have  seen  on  his  reception  at  the  Embassy  that  not  only  a  select  pro-German  company  but 
tout  Paris  had  appeared  to  express  their  satisfaction  at  the  signing  and  to  accord  due  honour  and 
recognition  to  the  German  Foreign  Minister’.  Bonnet  also  said  that  ‘in  order  to  ascertain  how 
the  signing  of  the  joint  declaration  had  been  received  by  the  people  of  Paris,  he  had  placed 
observers  in  all  the  cinemas  even  in  Communist  working-class  sections,  when  the  act  of  signature 
was  shown ;  with  the  insignificant  exception  of  a  case  where  ( migris  were  concerned,  quite  excep¬ 
tional  approval  had  been  registered’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  486). 

3  The  French  text  is  given  in  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  28,  in  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  394,  and  in 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  i.  220.  The  translation  quoted  here  is  taken  from  D.Brit.F.P.  iii, 
p.  391 ;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  470.  For  the  public  statements  made  by  Ribbentrop  and  Bonnet 
see  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  395-6,  and  for  Phipps’s  account  of  the  proceedings,  ibid.  pp.  390-4. 
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In  token  whereof  the  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  have  signed 
the  present  declaration,  which  comes  into  force  immediately. 

According  to  an  account  of  the  conversations  which  Bonnet  sent  a  week 
later  to  the  French  envoys  in  London,  Berlin,  Rome,  Brussels,  Barcelona, 
and  Prague,1  the  main  heads  of  his  discussions  with  Ribbentrop  in  Paris 
were  as  follows.  Referring  to  the  recent  anti-French  incidents  in  Italy,2 
Bonnet  had  expressed  his  desire  to  see  an  increase  of  appeasement  between 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Rome.  Ribbentrop  had  professed  to  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  harmony  and  co-operation  between  London  and 
Paris  on  the  one  hand  and  Berlin  and  Rome  on  the  other.  He  was  at 
pains  to  suggest  that  the  Berlin-Rome  Axis  had  no  other  aim  than  the 
struggle  against  Bolshevism.  Going  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  the 
recent  demonstration  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  involved  no 
Government  responsibility,  he  declared  himself  convinced  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  Franco-German  relations  would  exert  a  favourable  influence  on 
Franco-Italian  relations.3  Skating  lightly  over  Spain  and  the  French 
relation  to  the  U.S.S.R.,4  the  two  Ministers  had  talked  of  Britain.  Bonnet 
had  stressed  the  need  of  improvement  in  Anglo-German  relations,  without 
which  Franco-German  harmony  could  not  be  enduring.  Ribbentrop  had 

1  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  32  (14  December  1938).  2  See  Survey  for  1938,  i.  164-6. 

3  Bonnet  told  Phipps  on  7  December  that  Ribbentrop  had  said  he  knew  nothing  about  Italian 
claims  against  France,  and  Bonnet’s  distinct  impression  was  that  those  claims  would  not  be 
backed  up  by  Germany.  He  also  said  that  Fran^ois-Poncet  had  reported  from  Rome  that  the 
Italian  Government  had  asked  the  German  Government  not  to  sign  the  declaration  until  the 
Italian  claims  had  been  put  forward  officially,  but  that  the  German  Government  had  refused 
this  request  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  389-90).  According  to  a  memorandum  on  the  conversation  by 
the  German  interpreter,  Schmidt  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  471-7),  Ribbentrop  said  that  Germany 
was  not  directly  interested  in  the  problem  of  Franco-Italian  relations,  but  was  indirectly  con¬ 
cerned  because  her  ‘basic  attitude  in  foreign  policy  was  always  ultimately  dictated  by  her 
friendship  with  Italy’  (ibid.  p.  472). 

4  Bonnet  told  Phipps  on  8  December  that  Ribbentrop  did  not  seem  to  be  well  informed  on  the 
proposal  for  the  withdrawal  of  volunteers  from  Spain,  and  ‘gave  the  impression  that  Germany 
felt  much  less  strongly  about  Spain  than  Italy  did’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  397).  Schmidt  records 
Ribbentrop  as  emphasizing  the  German  wish  for  Franco’s  victory  because  of  ‘the  fundamental 
attitude  of  the  Reich  towards  Bolshevism’,  but  declaring  that  Germany  had  no  territorial  claims 
to  make  in  Spain  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  475).  The  question  was  raised  again  in  a  second  conversation 
on  7  December,  when  Ribbentrop  (according  to  his  own  account  of  the  discussion)  told  Bonnet 
that  he  believed  Franco  objected  to  the  plan  for  withdrawing  volunteers,  because  the  Communist 
volunteers  all  had  forged  passports  and  would  therefore  be  difficult  to  locate.  He  wanted  to 
examine  the  question  again  and  discuss  it  with  the  Italians.  He  added  that  ‘nobody,  including 
France,  wished  to  see  Bolshevism  in  Spain  and  that  the  quickest  way  to  a  solution  satisfactory 
all  around  was  therefore  to  stop  completely  reinforcements  coming  through  France’  (ibid, 
p.  482.  For  the  negotiations  on  the  withdrawal  of ‘volunteers'  from  Spain,  see  Survey  for  1938, 
i.  308-41).  On  the  question  of  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Bonnet  told  Phipps  that  Ribbentrop 
‘did  not  insist  in  any  way  on  any  modification’  of  France’s  pacts  with  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  397).  Schmidt,  however,  says  that  Ribbentrop  described  France’s  military 
alliances  in  the  east  as  ‘an  atavistic  remnant  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  of  the  Versailles  men¬ 
tality’,  and  referred  in  particular  to  the  Franco-Russian  pact  ‘as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
Franco-German  rapprochement'  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  473,  475-6). 
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put  all  the  blame  on  the  British  Government.  The  emphasis  placed  on  the 
urgency  of  rearmament  in  Britain  and  the  criticisms  of  Germany  in  the 
British  press  were  much  resented  in  the  Reich.1  On  Eastern  Europe, 
Bonnet  told  the  diplomatic  representatives  only  that  the  question  of  the 
guarantee  to  Czechoslovakia  was  raised,  and  that  Ribbentrop  undertook 
to  re-examine  it.2  He  told  the  British  Ambassador,  however,  that  he 
had  ‘reserved  all  French  rights’  in'  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  that  he 
and  Ribbentrop  had  ‘agreed  that  ordinary  friendly  rivalry  would  con¬ 
tinue’.3  Bonnet  also  gave  Phipps  some  additional  information  about  the 
discussions  on  other  points — e.g.  the  problem  of  the  Jewish  refugees  from 
Germany4  and  economic  questions.5 

(b)  The  Implications  of  the  Franco-German  Declaration 

On  15  December  Coulondre,  the  new  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
sent  Bonnet  an  account  of  his  first  impression  of  Nazi  policy  and  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  German  people.6  The  Franco-German  Declaration  had 
given  great  satisfaction  in  Germany.  The  German  people,  who  were 
peacefully  minded,  were  thankful  for  what  they  took  to  be  a  guarantee  of 
peace  and  hoped  that  their  country  might  gradually  return  to  normal  life. 
Not  so  the  Nazi  Party.  Their  satisfaction  was  due  to  their  belief  that 
Germany  had  now  covered  her  rear  and  could  proceed  with  her  eastward 
expansion. 

The  will  for  expansion  in  the  East  .  .  .  seems  to  me  as  undeniable  on  the  part  of 
the  Third  Reich  as  its  disposition  to  put  aside — at  least  for  the  present — any  idea 
of  conquest  in  the  West;  the  one  is  a  corollary  of  the  other.  The  first  half  of  Herr 
Hitler’s  programme — the  integration  of  the  Deutschtum  into  the  Reich — has  been 
carried  out  more  or  less  completely;  now  the  hour  of  the  ‘ Lebensraum'  has  come. 

Coulondre  had  gathered  that  the  German  plans  included  the  reduction  of 
Hungary,  like  Czechoslovakia  and  despite  probable  Hungarian  resistance, 
to  vassalage.  The  aim  upon  which  all  the  Nazi  services  and  Military 
Intelligence  were  working  was  the  conquest  of  the  Ukraine,  which  would 
become  Germany’s  granary.  For  that  purpose  ‘Rumania  must  be  subdued, 
Poland  won  over,  and  Soviet  Russia  dispossessed’.  In  military  circles  they 
were  already  talking  of  ‘the  advance  to  the  Caucasus  and  to  Baku’. 

1  A  discussion  on  these  lines  is  not  included  in  Schmidt’s  record,  though  he  mentions  that 
Ribbentrop  referred  to  the  sending  of  Lord  Runciman  to  Prague  as  an  example  of  unjustifiable 
British  intervention  in  German  affairs  (ibid.  p.  473).  2  See  below,  p.  21 1. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  397.  For  the  subsequent  controversy  as  to  whether  Bonnet  had  or  had  not 
given  Ribbentrop  to  understand  that  France  would  leave  Germany  a  free  hand  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  see  pp.  186-95  below.  4  See  above,  p.  164. 

s  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  397.  A  conversation  between  French  and  German  economic  experts  was 
held  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  on  7  December.  For  the  German  record  see  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  477-81. 
The  attempt  to  improve  economic  relations  between  Germany  and  the  Western  countries  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  a  political  detente  is  dealt  with  below  (pp.  194-204). 

6  Liure  jaune  frangais,  no.  33. 
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Ruthenia  was  to  be  used  as  the  focus  of  an  Ukrainian  national  movement 
under  German  guidance.  ‘Thus  by  a  curious  turn  of  Fate,  Czechoslovakia, 
which  had  been  established  as  a  bulwark  to  stem  the  German  drive,  now 
serves  the  Reich  as  a  battering  ram  to  demolish  the  gates  of  the  East.’ 

Coulondre  also  reported  that  no  one  had  mentioned  the  colonies  to  him; 
no  one,  outside  some  specialized  organizations,  seemed  interested  in  the 
subject.  The  financial  and  economic  capacity  of  Germany  seemed  to  him 
to  be  strained  to  the  limit,  and  the  atmosphere  was  that  of  an  approaching 
storm. 

The  French  Government,  therefore,  were  fully  warned  by  the  middle  of 
December  of  Germany’s  intended  drive  to  the  east,  though  their  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Berlin,  like  his  British  colleague,1  was  misled  as  to  the  exact 
form  that  the  drive  was  likely  to  take.2  The  question  that  subsequently 
gave  rise  to  controversy  was  whether  or  not  Bonnet,  having  been  aware  of 
Germany’s  intentions  before  6  December,  gave  Ribbentrop  to  understand, 
during  the  latter’s  visit  to  Paris,  that  the  reservation  in  the  Franco-German 
declaration  of  France’s  relations  with  third  countries  need  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  that  France  would  feel  bound  to  intervene  if  Germany’s 
expansion  brought  her  into  collision  with  France’s  Eastern  European 
allies. 

That  the  Nazis’  main  object  in  promoting  the  Franco-German  declara¬ 
tion  was  to  assure  themselves  of  French  disinterest  in  Eastern  Europe 
was  indicated  by  a  note  which  Ribbentrop  drew  up  of  an  interview 
which  he  said  that  he  had  had  with  Coulondre  on  20  November,  on  the 
latter’s  appointment  to  Berlin.3  According  to  Ribbentrop,  Coulondre 
expressed  his  wish  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  improve  Franco-German  rela¬ 
tions,  whereupon  Ribbentrop  declared  that  it  was  France  who  was  at 
fault.  What  was  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  relations  was  that  ‘the 
European  states  should  confine  themselves  to  their  own  actual  interests — 
France  to  her  great  colonial  territories,  Britain  to  her  Empire,  and  Germany 
to  her  particular  sphere  of  interest,  namely,  South-East  Europe’.  On  that 
basis  Franco-German  relations  could  be  permanently  improved  since  the 
two  peoples  were  not  divided  by  any  vital  differences.  If  this  conversation 
actually  took  place  and  Ribbentrop’s  account  of  it  is  accurate,4  Coulondre 

1  For  the  report  on  Germany’s  intentions  sent  to  London  on  6  December  by  the  British  charge 
d’affaires  in  Berlin,  see  above,  p.  168,  note  6. 

2  A  remarkably  correct  forecast  of  coming  events  was  made  shortly  after  the  signature  of  the 

Franco-German  declaration  by  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister.  Kiosseivanov  expressed  to  the 
French  Minister  at  Sofia  the  satisfaction  which  the  declaration  had  given  him,  and  added  that 
the  German  desire  for  expansion  eastwards  was  obvious,  but  was  probably  not  directed,  in  the 
first  place,  towards  the  south-east.  He  thought  that  Poland  was  the  most  seriously  menaced.  It 
was  possible  that  the  Reich  and  the  U.S.S.R.  might  reach  an  understanding;  there  would  then 
be  a  fourth  partition  of  Poland,  after  which  Germany  would  proceed  with  her  drive  to  the  east 
(Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  34  (16  December  1938)).  3  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  456-7. 

4  There  is  no  record  of  such  a  conversation  in  the  Livre  jaune  franfais,  and  Coulondre,  in  his 
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was  made  aware  at  the  outset  of  his  mission  of  the  German  view  that 
Franco-German  rapprochement  implied  French  disinterest  at  any  rate  in 
South-Eastern  Europe,  and  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  he  had  not 
reported  this  to  Bonnet  before  the  latter’s  meeting  with  Ribbentrop  on 
6  December. 

Bonnet,  however,  subsequently  claimed  that  he  made  it  clear  to  Ribben¬ 
trop  during  their  meetings  in  Paris  that  the  declaration  of  6  December  did 
not  affect  France’s  relations  with  any  part  of  Eastern  Europe.  In  a  speech 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  26  January  1939,  he  insisted  that  the 
reservation  in  favour  of  ‘special  relations  with  third  Powers’  covered 
France’s  treaties  with  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Fie  said  that  the  Polish 
Ambassador  had  fully  approved  of  the  Franco-German  Declaration: 

So,  Gentlemen  [he  said],  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  the  legend  that  our  policy 
has  destroyed  the  engagements  which  we  have  contracted  in  Eastern  Europe, 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  or  with  Poland.  These  engagements  still  stand  and  must  be 
fulfilled  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  were  conceived.1 

Ribbentrop  was  in  Warsaw  on  the  day  of  Bonnet’s  speech  and  indicated 
to  the  French  Ambassador  his  irritation  at  it.  On  6  February  Ribbentrop 
criticized  the  speech  to  Coulondre  in  Berlin:2 

One  might  gather  the  impression  .  .  .  that  France  has  not  renounced  the 
policy  which  brought  about  the  last  crisis,  and  in  any  case  such  an  interpre¬ 
tation  might  be  given  to  the  declaration  in  certain  countries;  recently  we  had  to 
make  certain  representations  to  M.  Chvalkovsky  [the  Czecho-Slovak  Foreign 
Minister] . 

Coulondre  reported  that  he  had  answered  that  France  did  not  intend  to 
give  up  her  friendship  or  her  interests  in  any  part  of  the  Continent.  On 
instructions  from  Ribbentrop,  Welczeck  also  took  the  matter  up  with 
Bonnet,  with  whom  he  had  a  series  of  conversations,  ending  on  1 6  F ebruary, 
concerning  the  expulsion  and  arrest  of  Germans.  Welczeck,  according  to 
his  report  to  Berlin,3  expressed 

astonishment  that  in  the  foreign  affairs  debate  in  the  Chamber  he  [Bonnet] 

memoirs  De  Staline  a  Hitler:  souvenirs  de  deux  ambassades  1936-igjg  (Paris,  Hachette,  1950),  does 
not  mention  any  interview  with  Ribbentrop  (apart  from  the  meeting  at  which  he  presented  his 
credentials  to  Hitler,  at  which  Ribbentrop  was  present)  before  the  signature  of  the  Franco- 
German  Declaration. 

1  Noel:  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  p.  277.  On  24  January  Bonnet  had  read  to 
Welczeck  extracts  from  his  forthcoming  speech,  and  the  Ambassador  reported  to  Berlin  that 
Bonnet  had  ‘mentioned  the  absolute  determination  to  maintain  the  French  policy  in  eastern 
Europe’,  though  he  had  also  spoken  of  the  declaration  of  6  December  as  not  being  ‘a  single, 
meaningless  diplomatic  document  but  ...  a  starting  point  for  further  discussions  in  the  spirit  of 
friendship  toward  permanent  improvement  of  Franco-German  relations’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  492). 

2  Despatch  from  Coulondre  to  Bonnet  of  7  February:  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  46.  For  the 

German  report  on  this  interview  see  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  494-5.  This  recorded  that  Coulondre 
replied  ‘that  it  was  difficult  for  France  to  forgo  her  interests  in  the  east  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  concessions  in  the  Mediterranean.  France  would,  however,  naturally  not  pursue  any 
policy  in  the  east  which  would  disturb  Germany.’  *  3  Ibid.  pp.  497-8. 
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had  talked  of  fostering  and,  wherever  possible,  of  extending  French  friend¬ 
ships  in  eastern  and  central  Europe  and  thereby  given  the  impression,  for 
instance  to  the  Czechs  and  Poles,  of  a  revival  of  the  policy  of  encirclement 
aimed  at  Germany.  This  relapse  into  the  so-called  Benes  policy  was  intolerable 
to  us. 

Bonnet  ‘protested  loudly’,  and  explained  that  ‘things  were  often  said 
during  a  foreign  affairs  debate  in  the  Chamber  which  were  obviously 
designed  for  domestic  consumption  and  had  no  significance  beyond  that’. 
If  he  were  to  ‘withdraw  ...  all  along  the  line  when  facing  the  Chamber  .  .  . 
then  the  war-mongers  would  only  gain  the  upper  hand’.  No  exception 
could,  he  thought,  be  taken  to  the  corresponding  passages  of  his  speech 
during  the  debate  on  foreign  affairs  in  the  Senate,  where  the  same  con¬ 
siderations  did  not  apply. 

On  1 8  March  Coulondre  saw  Weizsacker,  in  the  absence  of  the  German 
Foreign  Minister,  in  order  to  hand  to  him  the  French  note  of  protest 
against  the  German  suppression  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  When  the  German 
State  Secretary  refused  to  accept  the  note,  Coulondre  asked  him  ‘what  had 
Germany  made  of  the  Munich  Agreement?’  Weizsacker  did  not  reply 
directly,  but  referred  to  verbal  assurances  alleged  to  have  been  given  to 
Ribbentrop  by  Bonnet  in  Paris  after  the  signature  of  the  Declaration  of 
6  December,  according  to  which  Czecho-Slovakia  was  in  future  not  to  be 
the  subject  of  ‘an  exchange  of  views’.  He  added  that,  if  the  German 
Government  had  supposed  that  it  might  be  otherwise,  they  would  not  have 
signed  that  agreement.  To  this  Coulondre  replied  that  there  was  no  trace 
of  any  such  assurance  in  the  Declaration  of  6  December  nor  in  the  published 
statements  which  had  accompanied  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  Declaration 
had  provided  that  the  French  and  German  Governments  ‘would  consult 
each  other  on  matters  which  concerned  them  both  and  which  in  their 
development  might  threaten  to  cause  international  difficulties’.1  In  a 
telegram  to  Coulondre  of  19  March  Bonnet  described  Weizsacker’ s  asser¬ 
tion  about  Czecho-Slovakia  as  an  ‘extravagant  statement’ ;  and  mentioned 
that  Weizsacker  had  not  been  present  at  the  conversation  in  question, 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  Leger  and  Welczeck  only. 
Bonnet  went  on  to  state  that  during  that  conversation  he  had  emphasized 
— and  Ribbentrop  had  taken  note  of  it — that  the  Declaration  in  no  way 
affected  the  Franco-Polish  and  Franco-Russian  treaties;  and  that  he  had 
insisted  at  length  that  Germany  ought  to  give  Czecho-Slovakia  the  guaran¬ 
tee  promised  in  the  Munich  Agreement.  The  French  Government  had 
made  subsequent  attempts  to  extract  that  guarantee  from  the  German 
Government.  The  latter  Government  had  replied  to  these  approaches, 
which  they  would  have  refused  to  do  had  an  understanding  been  reached 


1  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  78. 
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in  Paris  in  December  that  Czecho-Slovakia  would  no  longer  be  the  subject 
of  ‘an  exchange  of  views’.1 

On  1  July  1939,  when  the  question  of  Danzig  was  becoming  acute. 
Bonnet  recorded  an  interview,  on  that  day,  with  Welczeck,  in  which  the 
latter  said  that  Germany  was  entitled  to  a  zone  of  influence  in  the  east. 
Bonnet  had  replied  that  after  the  Munich  Agreement  France  had 

accepted  the  idea  that  certain  countries  of  Central  Europe,  by  reason  of  their 
geographical  situation,  might  have  more  extensive  economic  relations  with 
Germany  than  with  France.  But  at  no  time  could  France  have  dreamed  for  a 
moment  of  giving  Germany  authority  to  violate  the  frontiers  of  all  her  neigh¬ 
bours. 

He  had  added  that  in  the  conversation  with  Ribbentrop  in  December 
1938,  attended  by  Welczeck,  he  had  laid  emphasis  on  France’s  treaty  with 
Poland  and  that  the  German  Foreign  Minister  had  replied  that  he  was 
aware  of  that  treaty  and  had  no  objection  to  it.  Welczeck  had  agreed  that 
that  was  so.  Bonnet  then  handed  the  German  Ambassador  a  note  for 
transmission  to  Ribbentrop.  In  it  he  had  written: 

In  December  last,  I  clearly  specified  to  Herr  von  Ribbentrop  that  the  Franco- 
German  Declaration — in  conformity,  for  that  matter,  with  the  stipulation 
contained  in  Article  3 — could  not  be  considered  as  affecting  the  special  relations 
of  France  with  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.2 

To  that  note  the  German  Foreign  Minister  replied  in  a  personal  letter  of 
13  July-  He  repudiated  Bonnet’s  interpretation  of  the  Declaration  of 
6  December  and  wrote  that  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  and  at  the 
signature  of  the  Declaration  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  reservation  of 
special  relations  with  third  Powers  referred  to  France’s  relations  with 
Great  Britain  and  Germany’s  with  Italy. 

We  were  in  agreement  [he  wrote],  in  particular,  at  the  time  of  our  conversations 
in  Paris  on  December  6,  1938,  in  considering  that  respect  for  vital  reciprocal 
interests  must  be  the  prior  condition  and  the  principle  of  the  future  development 
of  good  Franco-German  relations.  On  that  occasion,  I  expressly  pointed  out 
that  Eastern  Europe  constituted  a  sphere  of  German  interests,  and,  contrary  to 
what  is  stated  in  your  note,  you  then  stressed  on  your  part,  that,  in  France’s 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  problems  of  Eastern  Europe,  a  radical  change  had 
taken  place  since  the  Munich  Conference.3 

Bonnet  replied  in  a  personal  letter  of  21  July  1939.  ‘At  no  moment  [his 
answer  ran]  either  before  or  after  the  declaration  of  December  6,  has  it 
been  possible  for  the  German  Government  to  think  that  France  had 
decided  to  disinterest  herself  in  the  East  of  Europe.’  He  recalled  his 
emphasis  in  the  conversations  of  6  December  1938  on  France’s  treaties 

1  Ibid.  no.  81.  For  the  exchanges  on  the  question  of  the  guarantee  see  below,  pp.  21 1-15. 

2  Livre  jaune  franfais,  nos.  149,  150.  3  Ibid.  no.  163. 
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with  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  request  that  he  had  made  for  the 
guarantee  of  Czechoslovakia.  ‘Such  a  request  I  could  not  have  addressed 
to  you,  if  France  had  no  longer  been  interested  in  what  was  happening  in 
Eastern  Europe.’1 

On  the  evidence  of  the  documents  published  in  the  French  Yellow 
Book,  Bonnet  clearly  had  the  better  of  the  argument.  To  his  references  to 
the  text  of  the  Declaration  and  his  subsequent  statements  and  diplomatic 
correspondence  Ribbentrop  had  replied  by  alleging  the  existence  of  un¬ 
written  understandings  before  and  during  the  conversations  in  December 
1938.  Bonnet’s  critics  suspected  that,  in  the  course  of  Ribbentrop’s  visit 
to  Paris,  Bonnet  had  seen  him  privately  and  had  given  him  to  understand 
that  the  French  Government  intended  to  disinterest  themselves  in  East 
European  affairs.  In  his  memoirs,  Bonnet  categorically  denied  that  he 
had  any  private  conversation  with  Ribbentrop  on  political  questions  and 
described  the  meeting  on  6  December,  at  which  Leger  and  Wclczeck  were 
present,  as  their  ‘final  interview’;2  and  he  also  declared  that  he  was  at 
special  pains  not  to  leave  any  doubt  in  his  visitor’s  mind  as  to  the  French 
Government’s  attitude  towards  Eastern  Europe.3 

1  Litre  jaune  franfais,  no.  168. 

2  This  was,  he  wrote,  ‘the  first  and  the  last  conversation’  which  he  had  with  the  German 
Foreign  Minister  ‘on  political  subjects’  (Georges  Bonnet:  Fin  d'une  Europe  (Defense  de  la  paix, 
vol.  ii;  Geneva,  Bourquin,  Editions  du  Cheval  Aile,  1948),  p.  45). 

3  ‘Je  m’etais  done  garde  de  laisser  le  moindre  doute  dans  l’esprit  de  Ribbentrop:  jamais  le 
Reich  n’a  pu  se  croire  autorise,  implicitement  ou  explicitement,  en  vertu  de  Munich  ou  de  la 
declaration  franco-allemande,  a  pratiquer  a  l’est  une  politique  de  force  en  pretextant  que,  de  ce 
cote  de  l’Europe,  il  avait  “les  mains  libres”  ’  (ibid.  p.  43). 

Schmidt,  who  was  present  at  the  interview  on  6  December  as  interpreter,  states  in  his  memoirs 
(Statist  auf  diplomatischer  Biihne,  ^23-45  (Bonn,  Athenaum-Verlag,  1949),  p.  423)  that  Ribbentrop 
spoke  partly  in  French  and  partly  in  German,  and  attributes  the  misunderstanding  which  sub¬ 
sequently  arose  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  translate  Bonnet’s  remarks  into  German  for  Ribben¬ 
trop’s  benefit,  though  he  did  translate  Ribbentrop’s  German  into  French.  Schmidt  thought  that 
a  remark  made  by  Bonnet,  that  France  had  shown  at  Munich  that  she  was  not  interested  in  the 
east,  referred  only  to  Czechoslovakia,  whereas  Ribbentrop  interpreted  it  as  applying  to  Poland 
(ibid.  p.  424). 

The  remark  in  question  does  not  appear  in  exactly  the  above  form  in  Schmidt’s  record  of  the 
discussion.  The  relevant  passage  in  that  record  ran  as  follows.  Ribbentrop,  referring  to  French 
military  alliances  in  Eastern  Europe,  said :  ‘At  the  moment  of  the  revival  of  [Germany’s]  power 
it  was  clear  that  this  kind  of  policy  of  encirclement  must  sooner  or  later  be  shaken  off.  ...  If 
France  would  respect  this  German  sphere  of  influence  once  and  for  all,  then  he  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  a  fundamental  and  final  agreement  between  Germany  and  France.  Bonnet  replied 
that  relations  since  Munich  had  fundamentally  altered  in  this  respect’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  473-4). 

According  to  Schmidt’s  record,  whenever  the  subject  of  Czechoslovakia  came  up,  Bonnet 
switched  the  conversation  on  to  Tunis  or  Spain  (ibid.  pp.  474-5).  When  forced  by  Ribbentrop 
to  speak  of  Czechoslovakia,  he  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  France  had  only  agreed,  on 
19  September,  to  join  in  the  offer  of  a  guarantee  to  Czechoslovakia  in  order  to  induce  the 
Czechs  to  cede  the  Sudetenland  (ibid.).  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  Ribbentrop  emphasized 
that  a  French  guarantee  of  Czechoslovakia  would  be  considered  by  Germany  as  a  form  of 
interference  in  Germany’s  sphere  of  influence  and  would  put  an  end  to  the  policy  of  a  Franco- 
German  understanding  (ibid.  476-7;  see  also  below,  p.  21 1,  note  4).  Thus  Ribbentrop  made 
clear  the  German  view  that  Czechoslovak  affairs  were  nobody’s  business  but  Germany’s.  On 
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On  the  question  of  opportunity  for  an  ‘off-the-record’  assurance  from 
Bonnet  to  Ribbentrop,  contemporary  evidence,  including  Bonnet’s  own 
statements,  does  not  bear  out  his  later  assertion  in  his  memoirs,  but  seems 
to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  Bonnet  had  more  than  one  chance  of  a  private 
talk  with  Ribbentrop  on  7  December.1  On  the  question  of  what  Bonnet  and 
Ribbentrop  may  have  given  each  other  to  understand  in  regard  to  Eastern 
Europe,  Halifax  was  told  by  the  French  Ambassador  on  13  December  that 
Ribbentrop  had  appeared  to  wish  to  give  Bonnet  ‘the  general  impression 
.  .  .  that  there  was  no  question  between  France  and  Germany,  provided 
France  did  not  interfere  with  German  plans’  and  that  these  plans  had 
seemed  to  Bonnet  ‘to  be  mainly  concerned  with  possibilities  in  the  East’. 
Halifax’s  account  of  this  interview  with  Corbin,  sent  to  Phipps  in  Paris  on 
the  same  day,2  made  no  mention  of  any  indication  from  Corbin  of  the  line 
that  Bonnet  had  taken,  except  that  he  had  told  Ribbentrop,  in  answer  to 
a  question,  that  the  Franco-Soviet  pact  was  still  in  force.  Halifax  himself, 
as  we  have  seen,3  had  not  felt  alarmed  six  weeks  earlier  at  the  prospect  of 
German  predominance  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  but  British 
Ministers’  complacency  on  this  point  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  expansion  of  German  influence  eastwards  would  not 
involve  the  use  of  force.4  Before  Halifax’s  interview  with  Corbin  on 
13  December,  however,  reports  had  been  sent  to  London  from  Berlin 
suggesting  that  the  Nazis  were  in  fact  thinking  in  terms  of  war.5  Moreover, 
even  if  the  British  Government  were  still  inclined  at  this  time  to  under¬ 
estimate  the  consequences  for  Great  Britain  of  a  German  hegemony  over 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Foreign  Office  recognized  the  undesirability  of  giving 
the  German  Foreign  Minister  reason  to  believe  that  Germany  need  expect 
no  interference  from  the  West  in  the  development  of  her  eastern  plans. 

the  strength  of  Schmidt’s  record  Bonnet  could  claim  that  on  6  December  he  upheld  France’s 
right  to  her  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union  (the  Franco-Polish  alliance  does  not  appear  in 
the  record),  but  not  that  he  insisted  on  any  right  of  France  to  be  consulted  about  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

1  A  memorandum  by  Ribbentrop  dated  9  December  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  481—2)  records 
a  second  conversation  with  Bonnet  on  7  December,  but  mentions  only  two  points — the  Jewish 
problem  and  the  Spanish  question — as  having  been  discussed  on  this  occasion.  In  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  17  December  1938,  Bonnet  spoke  of  his  talks  with  Ribbentrop 
on  6  and  7  December,  and  he  referred  again  to  the  meeting  on  the  7th  in  his  letter  to  Ribbentrop 
of  2 1  July  1939  ( Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  168).  The  British  Ambassador,  reporting  on  Ribbentrop’s 
visit  to  Paris,  recorded  on  7  December  that  a  second  conversation  between  the  Foreign  Ministers 
had  taken  place  that  afternoon  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  393) ;  while  the  Paris  correspondent  of  The 
Times  wrote  to  his  paper  that  Bonnet  had  accompanied  Ribbentrop  on  a  visit  to  the  Louvre 
during  the  late  afternoon  of  the  7th;  had  returned  with  him  to  his  hotel  and  stayed  forty  minutes; 
and  that  the  two  Ministers  had  ‘the  last  of  their  diplomatic  talks’  immediately  after  a  banquet  at 
the  German  Embassy  that  evening  (cited  by  Namier  in  Europe  in  Decay,  pp.  64-65). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  427. 

3  See  above,  p.  177. 

4  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  16-25. 

5  See  above,  p.  168,  note  6. 
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On  22  December  Sir  Orme  Sargent,  then  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  to  Phipps  in  Paris: 

We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  Ribbentrop  may  have  left  Paris  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  Bonnet  has  given  him  a  free  hand  to  do  what  he  likes  in  Eastern 
Europe,  without  interference  from  France,  much  as  Mussolini  inferred,  from 
Laval’s  attitude  in  Rome  in  January,  1935,  that  he  had  a  free  hand  in  Abyssinia 
as  far  as  France  was  concerned. 

It  was  important  for  the  British  Government  to  know  the  intentions  of  the 
French  Government,  since  if  Germany  was  free  to  pursue  her  aims  in 
Eastern  Europe  without  French  interference,  she  might  become  so  strong 
that  the  security  of  France  would  be  ‘under  imminent  menace’;  while  on 
the  other  hand  if  France  decided  not  to  leave  Germany  free  to  act  as  she 
chose  in  Eastern  Europe,  Great  Britain  might  be  drawn  into  war  in  support 
of  France.  Phipps  was  therefore  asked  to  explore  the  subject  (without 
giving  the  impression  that  the  British  Government  wanted  France  to 
repudiate  her  obligations  towards  Poland),  and  to  find  out  from  Bonnet 
‘exactly  what  passed  between  him  and  Ribbentrop,  and  how  much  he  may 
have  given  away’.1 

That  Bonnet  had  given  away  a  good  deal  was  the  impression  formed  by 
the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Paris.  In  a  report  to  his  Government,  dated 
17  December  1938, 2  on  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  Declaration  of  6  De¬ 
cember,  Lukasiewicz  wrote  that,  if  the  French  Government  had  tried  to 
arrange  appeasement  with  Berlin  on  a  wide  European  basis,  they  had 
completely  failed.  The  French  had  tried  to  give  the  negotiation  and  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Declaration  a  wide  political  significance,  but  the  Germans  had 
reduced  its  importance  to  a  bilateral  act.  Lukasiewicz’s  view  was  that,  if 
at  that  time  France  were  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  obligations  arising  out  of 
her  alliance  with  Poland,  she  would  make  greater  efforts  to  escape  than  to 
honour  them.  This,  he  admitted,  did  not  tally  with  Bonnet’s  assurances  to 
himself.  But  Bonnet  was  a  weak  man,  who  could  not  resist  adapting  him¬ 
self  to  each  successive  interlocutor.  France  was  too  weak  either  to  abandon 
her  international  obligations  or  to  accept  them  with  adequate  determina¬ 
tion.  She  therefore  remained  paralysed  and  adopted  a  resigned  and 
defeatist  attitude  towards  events  in  Eastern  Europe.  Lukasiewicz  had 
been  told  by  Bonnet  that  Ribbentrop  had  received  a  French  promise  not 
to  oppose  German  economic  expansion  in  the  Danube  basin;  and  his 
own  conclusion  was  that  Ribbentrop  could  not  have  left  France  with  the 
impression  that  German  political  expansion  in  the  same  direction  would 
encounter  any  energetic  French  reactions.  Lukasiewicz  took  all  this  very 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  366  (note  to  no.  385).  The  British  official  documents  published  at  the  time 
of  writing  do  not  show  what  success  Phipps  may  have  had  in  carrying  out  this  mission.  On  the 
question  of  French  relations  with  Poland  see  also  below,  pp.  291,  333,  351,  note  5. 

2  German  White  Book  iii,  no.  5. 
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calmly,  because  he  was  at  the  time  convinced  that  Poland  stood  in  no 
danger  from  German  aggression. 

In  any  case,  the  mere  fact  that  the  French  Government  welcomed  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Reich  in  Paris  and  signed  a  carefully  prepared  and 
negotiated  declaration  of  friendship  with  Germany  only  a  few  weeks  after 
the  German  Government  had  not  only  dictated  the  Munich  Agreement, 
but  had  subsequently  twisted  the  whole  application  of  that  instrument  to 
suit  their  own  wishes,  may  have  convinced  the  Germans  that,  whatever 
the  French  might  put  on  paper,  they  had  really  given  up  all  intention  of 
trying  to  play  any  part  in  Eastern  European  affairs.  The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  had  declared  up  to  the  last  moment  that  they  would  stand  by 
Czechoslovakia,  only  to  force  her  finally  to  accept  the  German  dictation. 
The  same  men,  still  in  office,  would  surely  behave  in  the  same  way  when 
Germany  made  her  next  aggressive  move,  especially  now  that  they  seemed 
threatened  from  Italy  and  the  Spanish  Civil  War  was  ending  with 
Franco’s  victory. 

What  is  undoubted  is  that  after  the  signature  of  the  Franco-German 
Declaration  German  official  circles  and  the  German  press  made  no  secret 
of  the  German  intention  to  follow  a  policy  of  active  expansion  in  Eastern 
Europe,  though  the  form  that  such  expansion  would  take  remained  un¬ 
certain.  In  his  study  of  German  foreign  policy  Freytagh-Loringhoven 
states  the  German  view  with  all  the  authority  of  a  work  which,  in  a  country 
enjoying  severe  official  supervision  of  publications,  had  gone  through  165 
impressions  before  it  was  translated  into  French.  Repeating  the  allega¬ 
tion  that  Bonnet  confidentially  assured  Ribbentrop  that,  despite  the 
reservation  in  the  Declaration  of  6  December,  France  disinterested  herself 
in  Eastern  Europe,  he  says  that,  had  this  assurance  not  been  given, 
‘Germany  would  have  had  no  motive  for  signing’  the  Declaration.1  The 
Declaration,  he  goes  on,  was  misunderstood  by  many  in  Paris,  where  the 
document  was  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  juridical  obligations  and 
the  conclusion  drawn  that  the  recognition  of  the  frontier  (and  therefore 
one  more  German  acceptance  of  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine)  was  the  essen¬ 
tial  point;  whereas  the  German  view  was  that  the  significance  of  the 
Declaration  was  to  be  found  in  the  purpose  expressed  by  both  Govern¬ 
ments  to  act  as  good  neighbours  and  to  consult  each  other  on  questions 
arising  between  themselves.2  The  learned  author,  in  an  earlier  passage 
concerned  with  the  Chamberlain-Hitler  declaration  of  30  September, 
throws  some  light  upon  this  German  view.  He  says  that  by  that  decla¬ 
ration 

the  British  Government  clearly  showed  their  intention  of  abandoning  the  rigid 
form  of  the  system  of  existing  treaties,  and  adopted  the  German  point  of  view 

1  Freytagh-Loringhoven:  La  Pulitique  i, trangere  de  l' Allemagne,  1 933-1941,  p.  1 8 r . 

2  Ibid.  pp.  189-90. 
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which  consisted,  above  all,  in  taking  account  of  psychological  considerations  in 
order  to  establish  the  relations  between  peoples  and  States.1 

Freytagh-Loringhoven’s  account  of  the  German  presentation  of  the 
Anglo-German  and  the  Franco-German  Declarations  seems  to  be  accurate. 
Both  declarations  were,  in  the  German  Government’s  view,  merely  forms 
of  propaganda.  The  Franco-German  Declaration  might  appear  to  impose 
juridically  binding  obligations.  But  the  articles  of  the  Declaration  had  only 
‘psychological’  value.  The  political  reality  behind  it  lay  in  the  assurances, 
alleged  by  the  German  Government  to  have  been  given,  that  France  would 
give  Germany  a  free  hand  in  Eastern  Europe.  In  other  words,  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  6  December  was  intended  by  the  German  Government  to  be  a 
soporific,  with  which  to  anaesthetize  French  opinion  and  to  induce  in 
France  a  mood  of  supine  resignation  towards  German  expansion  in  the 
east. 

The  Declaration  did  not  have  that  effect.  A  week  or  so  after  it  was 
signed,  the  impression  made  by  Ribbentrop’s  visit  had  evaporated.  Public 
opinion  was  rendered  intensely  anxious  by  the  expansionist  tendencies  of 
Germany  and  Italy.2  The  year  ended  in  Paris,  as  in  London,  with  the 
Government  desperately  clinging  to  a  policy  of  appeasement  and  a  public 
opinion  increasingly  uneasy  at  the  signs  of  threatening  danger  to  the  peace, 
but  unable  to  perceive  any  hopeful  line  of  policy. 

(c)  The  Efforts  of  the  British  and  French  Governments  to  promote 
an  Economic  Rapprochement  with  Germany 

By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1939,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hope  which  the 
British  Government  had  cherished,  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  signature  of 
the  Munich  Agreement,  of  being  able  to  achieve  a  general  settlement  with 
Germany  had  almost  disappeared,  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  response  from 
the  German  side  to  British  statesmen’s  friendly  gestures,  and  still  more  as 
a  result  of  the  shock  given  to  Western  opinion  by  the  anti-Semitic  outrages 
in  Germany  in  November  1938.  Even  Chamberlain  had  spoken  in  public 
in  December  in  a  vein  which  aroused  Nazi  resentment,3  and  on  5  January 
1939  he  went  so  far  as  to  associate  himself,  in  a  public  statement,  with 
Roosevelt’s  message  to  Congress  of  the  previous  day,  in  which  the  President 
had  expressed  his  strong  disapproval  of  the  attitude  of  the  ‘authoritarian’ 
states.4 

Although,  by  the  turn  of  the  year,  no  member  of  the  British  Government 
could  any  longer  hope  that  an  agreement  could  be  concluded  with 
Germany  in  the  near  future  on  outstanding  political  issues  such  as  the 

1  Freytagh-Loringhoven,  op.  cit.,  p.  170. 

1  German  White  Book  iii,  no.  5  (Lukasiewicz  to  Warsaw,  17  December  1938). 

3  See  above,  pp.  165-7.  4  See  above,  p.  172. 
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limitation  of  armaments,  or  indeed  that  any  direct  progress  could  be  made 
towards  a  political  detente,  it  was  still  considered  worth  while  to  pursue  the 
possibility  that  economic  relations  with  Germany  might  be  improved  to 
a  degree  which  would  have  a  favourable  effect  on  political  relations.  The 
efforts  which  the  British  Government  made  in  this  direction  appeared  to 
meet  with  some  success,  and  the  negotiations  were  about  to  be  carried  on 
to  the  ministerial  level  when  the  events  of  15  March  1939  put  an  abrupt 
end,  for  the  time  being,  to  attempts  to  create  a  detente.  These  events 
similarly  interrupted  economic  negotiations  between  France  and  Germany, 
which  had  seemed  to  offer  the  most  promising  line  for  developing  the 
closer  relations  which  the  French  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister 
were  anxious  to  promote. 

Germany’s  economic  situation  was  indeed  sufficiently  difficult  during 
the  winter  of  1938-9  to  justify  the  assumption  that  she  would  respond  to 
economic  overtures.  Those  who  hoped  that  a  general  settlement  could  be 
promoted  by  this  means  failed,  however,  to  take  into  account  the  fact  (of 
which  some  foreign  observers  in  Germany  were  well  aware)  that  it  was  the 
armament  programme,  ordered  by  Hitler  shortly  after  the  Munich  Con¬ 
ference,  that  was  imposing  an  excessive  strain  on  the  German  economy.1 

The  initiative  towards  the  improvement  of  economic  relations  with 
Germany  had  been  taken  by  Britain  within  three  weeks  of  the  signature  of 
the  Munich  Agreement.  On  18  October  Sir  Frederick  Leith-Ross,  the 
Chief  Economic  Adviser  to  the  British  Government,  had  a  conversation 
with  Riiter,  the  former  Commercial  Counsellor  at  the  German  Embassy  in 
London,  and  another  official  from  the  Economic  Policy  Department  of  the 
German  Foreign  Ministry,  both  of  whom  were  members  of  a  delegation 
which  was  on  its  way  to  Eire  for  commercial  negotiations.2  While  they 
were  in  London,  Riiter  and  his  colleague  had  confidential  and  unofficial 
talks  at  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  question  of  increasing  German  exports 
to  the  British  colonies,3  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  Leith-Ross 
suggested  that  it  might  be  helpful  if  discussions  on  economic  co-operation 
could  take  place  between  the  four  Munich  Powers  in  the  near  future.  He 
also  mentioned  the  possibility  of  allocating  a  larger  total  of  foreign  currency 
to  Germany,  with  which  she  could  pay  for  imports  from  the  Balkan 
countries,  so  that  those  countries  would  be  able  to  buy  more  colonial 
produce.4 

1  See  above,  pp.  43-44,  for  Goring’s  statement  of  14  October  on  the  economic  position  in 
relation  to  the  armament  programme;  and  cf.  p.  199  below  for  a  note  on  the  view,  held  by  some 
members  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Berlin,  that  economic  concessions  to  Germany  would  merely 
help  the  armament  campaign. 

2  A  trade  agreement  between  Germany  and  Eire  was  signed  on  3  November  1 938. 

3  The  Board  of  Trade  had  insisted  that  no  publicity  should  be  given  to  these  talks  on  the 
ground  that  the  political  situation  was  still  too  delicate  (see  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  318). 

4  See  despatch  to  Berlin  from  Dirksen  of  19  October,  enclosing  a  memorandum  on  the  con¬ 
versation  with  Leith-Ross  on  18  October  (ibid.  pp.  314-17). 
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This  proposal  for  a  four-Power  economic  conference  was  recognized  by 
the  Economic  Policy  Department  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  as  a 
‘friendly  gesture’,  but  their  response  to  the  gesture  was  very  cautious.  The 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Department  noted,  in  a  memorandum  of  24 
October,  that  Leith-Ross’s  statements  were  too  indefinite  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Foreign  Ministry,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  moment  did 
not  seem  opportune  for  carrying  out  the  idea  of  a  four-Power  Conference;1 
and  on  3  November  the  German  Embassy  in  London  was  instructed  to 
make  no  comments  on  Leith-Ross’s  proposal,  but  to  try  to  get  more  precise 
information  as  to  what  he  had  in  mind.2  On  10  November  Riiter  visited 
Leith-Ross  again,  on  instructions  from  the  Embassy,  ‘for  the  purpose  of 
spinning  out  matters  as  far  as  possible’.  He  told  Leith-Ross  that  no  deci¬ 
sion  had  yet  been  reached  by  the  authorities  in  Berlin  on  the  suggestion 
for  a  conference,  but  said  that  the  possibility  of  a  larger  allocation  of 
foreign  currency  aroused  particular  interest.3 

On  7  and  9  November  further  unofficial  discussions  had  taken  place 
between  members  of  the  German  economic  delegation,  who  had  by  then 
returned  from  Eire,  and  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  principally 
on  the  question  of  ‘uneconomic  competition’  by  Germany  which,  in  the 
British  view,  resulted  from  the  German  system  of  subsidizing  exports.4 
The  German  delegates  protested  against  the  accusation  that  Germany  was 
guilty  of ‘unfair  competition’,  but  said  the  German  Government  would  be 
willing  to  examine  any  British  suggestions  on  the  subject.  The  British 
representatives  made  it  clear  that  substantial  reductions  in  tariff  charges 
could  only  be  made  if  agreements  on  prices  and  markets  were  reached 
between  industries,5  and  it  was  agreed  in  principle  that  negotiations  should 
be  entered  into  in  the  near  future  between  representatives  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  British  Industries  and  the  Reich  Federation  of  Industry.6  The 
position  in  the  coal  industry  was  causing  special  concern  to  the  British 
authorities,  and  before  these  talks  at  the  Board  of  Trade  negotiations  for 
the  establishment  of  a  coal  cartel,  in  order  to  avoid  a  ‘price-cutting  war’, 
had  begun  between  the  German  and  British  coal  industries.7  The  discus¬ 
sions  on  coal  continued,  with  the  approval  of  the  two  Governments  but 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  319,  hote  5. 

2  Ibid.  p.  323. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  330-1.  The  possibility  of  a  25  per  cent,  increase  in  the  allocation  of  free  foreign 
currency  to  Germany  to  enable  her  to  import  British  and  French  colonial  products  without 
resorting  to  barter  or  payment  in  blocked  marks  had  been  mentioned  by  Ashton-Gwatkin,  the 
head  of  the  Economic  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office,  in  a  conversation  with  a  representative 
of  the  Reichsbank,  Wienke,  on  6  November  (ibid.  pp.  323-4).  On  the  German  need  for  foreign 
exchange  see  also  above,  p.  43. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  325-7,  329-30. 

s  Ashton-Gwatkin  had  told  Wienke  on  6  November  that  ‘an  agreement  on  markets  and  prices 
between  German  and  British  industry  was  an  urgent  necessity’  (ibid.  p.  324). 

6  Minutes  of  conference  on  9  November,  ibid.  pp.  329-30. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  325-7. 
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without  their  direct  intervention,  until  the  end  of  January  1939,  when  a 
mutually  satisfactory  agreement  was  concluded.1 

Meanwhile,  the  possibility  of  carrying  the  negotiations  into  a  wider 
field  was  being  explored.  In  addition  to  preparations  for  the  proposed 
conference  between  the  British  and  the  German  Federation  of  Industries,2 
an  exchange  of  ministerial  visits  had  been  mooted  before  the  end  of 
December.  Early  in  November  Dirksen  reported  that  Ashton-Gwatkin 
had  suggested  to  Prince  Max  Hohenlohe  (with  whom  he  had  established 
friendly  relations  when  the  Runciman  Mission  was  in  Czechoslovakia)3 
that  he  might  go  ‘privately’  to  Berlin  to  discuss  economic  questions  and 
had  asked  whether  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  his  having  an  interview 
with  Goring  (who  was  believed  in  London  to  be  a  champion  of  peace,  and 
who,  as  the  high  authority  in  control  of  the  Four-Year  Plan,  was  also  the 
ultimate  economic  dictator  of  Germany).4  This  proposal  was  made  before 
the  anti-Semitic  excesses  in  Germany,  but  on  28  November,  after  the  first 
British  reaction  to  those  excesses  had  subsided,  Ashton-Gwatkin  renewed 
the  suggestion  in  a  conversation  with  a  member  of  the  German  Embassy 
in  London.5  On  3  December  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  informed  the 
Embassy  in  London  that  a  visit  from  Ashton-Gwatkin  would  be  welcomed, 
and  gave  instructions  that  he  should  be  asked  to  suggest  a  date.6  The  next 


1  Ibid.  pp.  344-5,  354-5,  391-2,  394-5;  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  138,  notei.  A  memorandum  of 
19  December  from  the  German  Ministry  of  Economics  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  stated 
that  the  German  Government  were  willing  to  discuss  the  question  of  quotas  direct  with  the 
British  Government  if  the  negotiations  between  industries  made  no  progress,  but  this  did  not 
prove  necessary  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  355).  Dirksen,  reporting  to  Berlin  from  London  on  28  January 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations,  stated  that  ‘the  British  Ministry  of  Mines  was  repeatedly 
compelled  to  exercise  a  restraining  influence  on  the  representatives  of  the  British  mining  industry’ 
and  that  the  Ministry  had  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  German  Embassy  throughout  the  negotia¬ 
tions  (ibid.  p.  394). 

2  Two  German  representatives  attended  preparatory  discussions  in  London  on  21  and  22 
December  which,  they  reported,  ‘contrary  to  expectation,  passed  off  very  smoothly’  (ibid, 
p.  374).  By  the  middle  of  January  instructions  had  been  given  to  the  German  delegates  who 
were  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations.  The  general  principle  laid  down  for  their  guidance  was 
that  quantitative  limitation  of  German  exports  could  only  be  agreed  to  if  prices  were  increased 
so  as  to  bring  in  at  least  the  same  amount  of  foreign  currency  (ibid.  pp.  397-8). 

3  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  220. 

4  As  Dirksen  pointed  out,  in  reporting  this  conversation  to  Weizsacker  on  9  November, 
Ashton-Gwatkin,  as  head  of  the  Economic  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office,  could  not  go  to 
Berlin  for  this  purpose  without  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  his  official  chiefs,  so  that  the 
proposed  visit  would  be  private  only  in  the  sense  that  no  publicity  would  be  given  to  it  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
iv,  p.  328).  The  suggestion  that  Ashton-Gwatkin  might  meet  Goring  unofficially  had  in  fact 
been  made  in  the  first  place  by  Prince  Max  Hohenlohe,  in  October  1938,  on  the  ground  that 
Goring  was  ‘impressed  by  the  difficulties  of  autarky  and  feeling  his  way  towards  a  freer  policy’ 
(D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  608,  note  1). 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  342-4.  On  this  occasion  the  question  of  trade  with  Balkan  countries  was 
discussed  and  Ashton-Gwatkin  was  reported  to  have  intimated  that  Great  Britain  only  wanted 
to  keep  her  trade  with  those  countries  at  its  existing  level  and  was  prepared  definitely  to  recognize 
German  economic  priority  in  the  region  (ibid.). 

6  Ibid.  p.  344,  note  4  to  no.  273. 
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step  was  taken  during  a  visit  by  Schacht,  who  was  then  still  President  of 
the  Reiehsbank,  to  England  in  the  middle  of  December.1  Schacht  had 
talks  with  Leith-Ross  and  with  Oliver  Stanley,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  on  the  possibilities  of  extending  international  trade  and  on  the 
removal  of  foreign  exchange  restrictions,  and  Dirksen  reported  to  Berlin 
on  1 6  December,  as  evidence  of  a  readiness  on  the  British  side  to  co-operate 
with  Germany,  that  Stanley  had  seemed  willing  to  go  to  Berlin  for  an 
exchange  of  views.2 

This  suggestion  was  not  followed  up  immediately,  but  before  the  end  of 
January  it  had  occurred  to  the  British  Government  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  coal  negotiations  would  offer  a  suitable  opportunity  for  the  visit  of 
a  German  Minister  to  London,  and  that  informal  economic  negotiations 
could  then  be  carried  a  stage  farther.3  On  30  January  Hitler,  in  his  speech 
to  the  Reichstag  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Nazis’  entry  into  power,  made 
a  reference  to  Britain  which  was  so  much  less  hostile  than  any  of  his  recent 
utterances  that  it  could  be  interpreted  as  the  long-awaited  friendly  gesture 
in  response  to  British  overtures. 

Germany  [said  Hitler]  has  no  territorial  claims  on  England  and  France  except 
the  return  of  her  colonies.  .  .  .  For  in  what  way,  for  instance,  do  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  clash?  I  have  stated  often  enough  that  there  is  no 
German,  and  above  all  no  National  Socialist,  who  even  in  his  most  secret 
thoughts  has  the  intention  of  causing  the  British  Empire  any  kind  of  difficulties. 
From  Great  Britain,  too,  are  heard  the  voices  of  men  who  think  reasonably  and 
calmly,  expressing  a  similar  attitude  with  regard  to  Germany.  It  would  be 
a  blessing  for  the  whole  world  if  mutual  confidence  and  co-operation  could  be 
established  between  the  two  peoples.  The  same  is  true  of  our  relations  with 
France.4 

On  the  following  day  Dirksen  reported  to  Berlin  that,  in  Leith-Ross’s 
opinion,  Hitler’s  references  to  Britain  had  laid  the  foundations  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ministerial  visits.  On  the  Government’s  suggestion  Funk,  the 
German  Minister  for  Economics,  was  to  be  invited  to  attend  a  dinner  in 
London  in  celebration  of  the  conclusion  of  the  coal  negotiations,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  Germany  would  reciprocate  by  inviting  Stanley  to  visit  Berlin.5 

On  3  February  Halifax  and  Hudson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Overseas  Trade,  both  made  speeches  emphasizing  the  importance  attached 
by  the  British  Government  to  an  Anglo-German  economic  agreement  as  a 
step  towards  the  improvement  of  Anglo-German  relations  in  general,6  but 
the  response  from  the  German  side  was  somewhat  disappointing.  On 
6  February  Ribbentrop  decided  that  Stanley’s  visit  to  Berlin  must  precede 
a  visit  by  Funk  to  England,  and  the  German  Embassy  in  London  was  in- 

1  See  also  above,  p.  164,  note  4. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  351-2.  3  Ibid.  pp.  389-90. 

4  Ibid.  p.  397,  note  1,  quoting  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  241,  p.  257. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  396-7.  6  Ibid.  pp.  398-9. 
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formed  on  the  same  day  that  Funk  had  so  many  engagements  as  a  result  of 
his  appointment  to  succeed  Schacht  as  President  of  the  Reichsbank  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  go  to  England  in  the  near  future.  The  Reich  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Industry  would,  however,  be  glad  to  invite  Stanley  to  Berlin  in 
connexion  with  the  coal  agreement  and  other  industrial  negotiations.1  The 
British  Government’s  desire  for  a  detente  with  Germany  was  too  great  for 
them  to  stand  on  their  dignity  over  the  question  of  which  visit  should  take 
place  first,  and  by  the  middle  of  February  it  had  been  arranged  that 
Stanley  should  go  to  Berlin  on  17  March.  The  British  Ambassador 
discussed  arrangements  for  the  visit  with  Ribbentrop  on  16  February, 
and  reported  to  London  that  the  Foreign  Minister  seemed  hopeful  that 
Stanley’s  visit  would  mark  the  beginning  of  a  better  understanding.2 
Henderson  also  mentioned  to  Ribbentrop  on  the  16th  and  to  Weizsacker 
on  the  17th  the  possibility  that  the  British  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff — and 
perhaps  later  the  Air  Minister — might  come  to  Berlin  for  discussions  with 
Goring.  Ribbentrop’s  reply  was  that  there  must  first  be  progress  in  the 
economic  field  and  an  improvement  in  the  tone  of  the  British  press.3 

The  announcement  of  Stanley’s  impending  visit  was  welcomed  by  the 
German  press  on  20  February,4  and  Dirksen,  in  an  interview  with  Halifax 
on  22  February,  expressed  great  appreciation  of  this  and  other  economic 
developments.5  Meanwhile,  however,  it  had  been  arranged  that  Hudson, 
who  was  to  visit  Warsaw  and  Moscow  in  the  second  half  of  March  as 
leader  of  an  economic  mission,  should  accompany  Stanley  to  Berlin  as  the 
first  stage  in  his  tour;  and  when  Hudson’s  ultimate  destination  became 
known  in  Germany  considerable  annoyance  was  displayed.6 


1  Ibid.  p.  399.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  hi. 

3  See  Schmidt’s  note  of  the  conversation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  402-3.  Dirksen  says  in  his 
memoirs  that  Ribbentrop  agreed  with  reluctance  even  to  Stanley’s  visit.  For  Dirksen’s  account 
of  the  attempts  at  an  economic  rapprochement  see  Moskau  Tokio  London,  pp.  239-40.  There  was  a 
division  of  opinion  in  the  British  Embassy  in  Berlin  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  course  that  the 
British  Government  were  following.  The  Ambassador  had  formed  the  opinion,  on  his  return  to 
Berlin,  that  Germany’s  economic  situation  was  sufficiently  serious  to  overshadow  political 
aspirations  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  164)  and  he  advocated  taking  the  risk  of  giving  Germany  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  economic  help  (ibid.  pp.  173-4,  210-16);  but  both  his  military  attache 
( Mason- MacFarlane)  and  his  Financial  Adviser  (Pinsent)  were  afraid  that  economic  concessions 
to  Germany  would  merely  increase  her  power  to  rearm  (ibid.  pp.  174-7,  608-10);  and  their 
views  were  shared  by  the  Commercial  Counsellor,  Magowan.  4  Ibid.  p.  13 1. 

s  Ibid.  pp.  1 38-9.  On  20  F ebruary  Dirksen  had  sent  a  report  to  Ribbentrop  on  the  significance 
of  the  forthcoming  visits  to  Berlin  of  Stanley  and  Ashton-Gwatkin.  According  to  his  interpreta¬ 
tion,  the  British  Government  were  faced  with  the  question:  ‘Is  British  commercial  policy  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  United  States  or  to  seek  to  maintain  its  independence  by  closer  co¬ 
operation  with  Germany,  i.e.  with  Europe?’  If  the  Berlin  talks  failed  to  open  up  possibilities  of 
economic  co-operation,  ‘the  door  has  been  left  open  by  the  British  for  co-operation  with  the 
United  States’.  The  Anglo-American  trade  agreement  which  had  been  signed  in  Washington 
on  17  November  1938  had,  Dirksen  thought,  ‘resulted  mainly  from  political  considerations’. 
In  his  view,  ‘Jewish  high  finance  in  the  United  States’  was  ‘trying  to  force  Britain  into  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  America  and  to  deter  her  from  co-operation  with  the  totalitarian  states’  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
iv,  pp.  413-14)-  6  Ibid.  PP- 
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In  order  to  meet  Goring,  and  also  to  prepare  for  Stanley’s  and  Hudson’s 
visit,  Ashton-Gwatkin  spent  the  week  of  19-26  February  in  Germany. 
He  had  conversations  not  only  with  Goring  but  also  with  Ribbentrop  and 
Funk,  and  with  the  head  of  the  Economic  Policy  Department  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry  and  other  officials.  His  instructions  were  ‘to  find  out,  if 
possible,  what  roads  are  still  open  to  economic  recovery  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  might,  therefore,  be  worth  pursuing  and  what  roads  are  closed’. 
He  reported  that  he  met  with  a  very  friendly  reception,  and  he  got  the 
impression  that  the  Germans  had  in  mind  a  number  of  definite  proposals 
for  ways  in  which  they  would  like  to  receive  economic  help.  A  list  of  these 
proposals  was  included  in  his  report.1 

In  the  meantime,  the  preparatory  work  in  connexion  with  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  British  and  German  industrial  groups  had  been  making  less 
rapid  progress  than  had  been  expected.2  A  date  for  the  first  meeting,  in 
Diisseldorf,  was  finally  fixed  for  the  middle  of  March,  and  it  thus  came 
about  that  the  British  delegates  were  in  Germany  and  engaged  in  discus¬ 
sions  with  their  German  opposite  numbers  on  15  March  1939.  During  that 
day,  while  German  troops  were  completing  their  occupation  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  and  the  news  of  the  coup  was  spreading  consternation 
throughout  the  Western  world,  a  member  of  the  German  delegation 
telephoned  to  Berlin  to  say  that  the  discussions  between  the  two  groups 
were  ‘being  conducted  in  a  very  friendly  atmosphere’  and  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  following  day  ‘according  to  plan’.3  During  the  same  day, 
however,  the  German  Government  were  informed  by  Henderson,  acting 
on  instructions  from  London,  that  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  Germany  was  considered  inopportune  ‘in  view  of  the  present 
circumstances’  and  would  have  to  be  postponed.4  Stanley’s  visit,  in  fact, 
never  took  place,  and  though  attempts  to  improve  Anglo-German  econo¬ 
mic  relations  were  not  completely  suspended  during  the  five-and-a-half 
months’  interval  between  the  Reich’s  ‘liquidation’  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and 


1  Ashton-Gwatkin’s  report  on  his  visit  to  Berlin  is  printed  as  Appendix  II  to  D.Brit.F.P.  iv 
(pp.  597-608),  together  with  a  comment  on  the  report  by  Pinsent,  the  Financial  Adviser  to  the 
British  Embassy  (ibid.  pp.  608-10).  For  German  accounts  of  Ashton-Gwatkin’s  interviews  in 
Berlin,  see  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  408-9,  410-12,  416-20.  See  also  below,  p.  257,  note  4. 

1  According  to  a  memorandum  by  an  official  of  the  Economic  Policy  Department  of  the 
German  Foreign  Ministry,  dated  2  February,  the  delay  had  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries  was  ‘no  longer  so  much  interested  as  before  in  negotiations 
between  German  and  British  industry’  and  was  having  great  difficulty  in  pursuading  firms  who 
were  members  of  the  Federation  to  enter  into  negotiations  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  404-6). 

3  Ibid.  p.  430.  A  joint  communique  was  issued  to  the  German  press  on  16  March.  This 
expressed  in  general  terms  the  mutual  desire  of  the  two  delegations  to  foster  Anglo-German 
trade  relations,  and  announced  that  nine  industrial  groups  had  begun  to  make  detailed  plans 
for  future  co-operation.  On  3  April  a  German  Foreign  Ministry  minute  recorded  the  receipt  of 
a  telephone  message  from  the  German  commercial  attache  in  London  stating  that  the  Federation 
of  British  Industries  was  prepared  to  continue  the  negotiations  (ibid,  note  1  to  no.  331). 

4  Ibid.  pp.  429-30. 
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the  invasion  of  Poland,  the  strong  reaction  of  British  public  opinion,  when 
news  of  Anglo-German  economic  conversations  leaked  out  in  July,1  was 
sufficient  proof  that  the  hope  of  creating  a  detente  by  this  means  was  now 
indeed  forlorn. 

The  parallel  French  attempt  to  develop  economic  relations  with 
Germany  began  at  the  time  of  Ribbentrop’s  visit  to  Paris  for  the  signature 
of  the  Franco-German  Declaration,  and  in  the  course  of  the  discussions, 
particularly  during  the  six  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the 
middle  of  March,  the  French  Government  displayed  a  strong  desire  to 
achieve  concrete  results  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  their  meeting  on  6  December  Bonnet  and  Ribbentrop  agreed  that  it 
was  ‘necessary  and  possible  to  make  considerable  increases  in  the  mutual 
exchange  of  commodities,  especially  between  Germany  and  the  French 
colonies’,  within  the  framework  of  existing  agreements;  that  the  possibility 
of  extending  economic  co-operation  beyond  the  direct  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities  should  also  be  ‘further  examined  and  intensively  followed  up’; 
and  that  it  was  ‘desirable  to  take  suitable  measures  to  promote  tourist 
traffic  and  to  organize  study  tours’  as  a  means  of  increasing  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  countries.2  On  7  December  a  discussion 
between  French  and  German  officials  took  place  in  the  Commercial 
Relations  Department  of  the  French  Foreign  Ministry.3  The  discussion 
covered  the  questions  of  increasing  imports  from  either  country  into  the 
other,  of  promoting  German  trade  with  the  French  colonies,  of  negotia¬ 
tions  between  individual  economic  groups  in  the  two  countries,  of  tourist 
travel,  and  of  Franco-German  economic  co-operation  in  third  countries. 
Under  all  these  heads  it  was  clear  that  there  would  be  difficulties  to  over¬ 
come.  There  was  general  agreement,  for  instance,  that  the  most  important 
condition  for  the  revival  and  extension  of  Franco-German  trade  .was  the 
consolidation  of  France’s  domestic  economy,  which  would  increase  her 
capacity  for  importing  German  goods  and  thereby  improve  the  market  for 
French  goods  in  Germany.  The  chief  French  negotiator,  Comte  de  la 
Baume,  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  that  resistance  to  an  economic 
rapprocheynent  with  Germany  was  likely  to  be  encountered  in  some  quarters 
in  France,  though  he  emphasized  that  the  Government  were  ‘wholly 
sincere’  in  their  intention  of  strengthening  Franco-German  economic  co¬ 
operation.4 

This  meeting  was  followed  by  a  series  of  discussions  between  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Counsellor  at  the  German  Embassy  in  Paris,  von  Campe,  and 
French  officials,5  and  an  exchange  of  notes  on  economic  collaboration 

1  An  account  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  477.  It  had  originally  been  intended  to  add  a  paragraph  on  these  lines  to  the 

official  announcement  of  the  Ribbentrop-Bonnet  conversations,  but  the  paragraph  was  struck 
out  in  the  interests  of  brevity.  3  Memorandum  on  the  conversation,  ibid.  pp.  477-81. 

4  Ibid.  p.  481.  5  Ibid,  note  6  to  no.  371. 
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took  place  in  January  1 939 11  but  no  great  progress  had  been  achieved 
before  30  January,  when  Hitler’s  speech  in  the  Reichstag,2  with  its  con¬ 
ciliatory  references  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  made  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  feel  that  it  was  worth  while  to  pursue  the  negotiations  with  greater 
vigour.  In  the  third  week  of  February  contact  between  Campe  and  de  la 
Baume  was  renewed  after  an  interval,  and  a  German  suggestion  that  a 
start  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  with  industrial  discussions  and 
with  the  carrying  out  of  joint  Franco-German  undertakings  was  received 
by  de  la  Baume  ‘in  a  particularly  eager  and  accommodating  manner’ 
which  struck  Campe  as  being  in  strong  contrast  with  the  Frenchman’s 
attitude  during  previous  discussions.3  The  reason  for  the  change,  Campe 
reported  to  Berlin,  was  that  Daladier  had  been  much  struck  by  the  ‘open 
and  direct  way’  in  which  Hitler  had  spoken  on  30  January  of  Germany’s 
economic  difficulties  and  that  he  and  Bonnet  ‘felt  it  was  France’s  duty  to 
answer  this  appeal’.  Daladier  had  therefore  given  instructions  that  the 
programme  for  further  Franco-German  economic  discussion  should  ‘be 
drawn  up  under  his  personal  guidance’.4 

De  la  Baume  agreed  with  Campe  that  negotiations  between  French  and 
German  industrialists  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  these  interchanges  might  be  inaugurated  by  a  visit  to  Paris 
from  a  representative  of  the  Reich  Federation  of  Industry,  Koppen,  about 
20  March.5  De  la  Baume  also  mentioned  that  the  French  Government 
would  probably  be  making  practical  proposals  before  long  for  Franco- 
German  co-operation  in  schemes  of  development  and  industrial  projects  in 
colonial  territories,  and  for  collaboration  in  other  countries,  particularly 
in  Spain.6  Other  possibilities  of  collaboration  had  already  been  mentioned 
in  the  talks  between  Campe  and  de  la  Baume,  including  the  extension  of 
South  American  harbours,  the  building  of  roads  and  bridges  in  the 
Balkans,  and  the  construction  of  railways  and  harbours  in  Africa.7  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  proposal  regarding  Spain,  Campe  wrote: 

Germany  had  to  offer  her  good  relations  with  the  Franco  Government,  her 
technicians  already  installed  there,  and  the  existing  organizations.  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  have  long-term  credits  in  foreign  exchange  to  place  at 
its  disposal  and,  if  necessary,  also  labour.8 

This  suggestion  was,  however,  regarded  with  suspicion  in  Berlin,  where  it 
was  considered,  no  doubt  correctly,  that  French  motives  in  putting  it 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  478,  note  s  to  no.  371.  2  See  above,  p.  iq8. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  498.  4  Ibid.  p.  499. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  499-500.  Koppen  later  told  Campe  that  he  would  be  unable  to  go  to  Paris 

until  some  time  in  April  and  that  ‘no  requests  worth  mentioning  for  negotiations  with  French 

industry’  had  been  made  by  German  industrial  groups  (ibid.  p.  505). 

6  Ibid.  p.  500. 

7  Ibid.  p.  501. 


8  Ibid. 
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forward  were  to  a  large  extent  political.1  Some  scepticism  was  also  shown 
in  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  in  regard  to  French  projects  for  co¬ 
operation  in  the  colonial  sphere  which  were  reported  at  the  beginning  of 
March  to  be  ready  for  discussion.2  An  official  of  the  Economic  Policy 
Department  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  commented  as  follows  on  this  aspect 
of  Franco-German  economic  relations: 

A  sudden  tendency  towards  economic  co-operation  with  Germany  in  the  sphere 
of  colonial  economy  has  appeared  in  the  last  few  days.  The  influence  of  Premier 
Daladier  himself  is  said  to  be  predominant.  Franco-German  syndicates  in 
French  colonial  territories  seem  desirable  in  principle  from  a  politico-economic 
point  of  view,  since  it  is  imperative  for  Germany  to  import  colonial  raw  materials. 

The  French  will  certainly  hope  that  Germany’s  hunger  for  colonial  raw 
materials  will  thereby  be  satisfied  to  some  extent  and  Germany’s  political  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  colonies  be  appeased.  Perhaps  the  French  also  take  into 
account  their  policy  toward  Italy  in  dealing  with  Germany’s  colonial  syndi¬ 
cates.3 

In  the  second  week  of  March  Alphand  (Director-General  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Relations  Department  in  the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce)  was 
in  Berlin,  primarily  for  negotiations  on  the  question  of  the  inclusion  of  the 
Sudetenland  in  the  scope  of  Franco-German  economic  agreements;4  but 
his  visit  gave  opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  other  matters,  including 
the  possibility  of  an  agreement  on  tourist  traffic.5  On  10  March,  also, 
Lamoureux,  a  member  of  the  French  Chamber  and  former  Minister  for 
Commerce  and  for  Finance,  who  was  closely  connected  with  Daladier  and 
Bonnet,  called  on  the  Director  of  the  Economic  Policy  Department  of  the 
German  Foreign  Ministry  (Wiehl)  and  communicated  a  message  from 
Bonnet: 

The  French  Government,  and  particularly  Daladier  and  Bonnet,  regard  the 
Franco-German  declaration  of  6  December  very  seriously  and  not  only  as  some¬ 
thing  to  which  lip-service  was  to  be  paid.  It  was  their  urgent  desire  to  achieve 
not  only  a  detente,  but  friendly,  even  cordial,  relations  between  the  two  countries.6 

1  A  German  Foreign  Ministry  memorandum  of  7  March  noted  that  French  policy  towards 
Nationalist  Spain  had  ‘aroused  very  profound  displeasure  often  amounting  to  hatred’  in  Spanish 
circles,  and  that  ‘nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  French,  therefore,  than  to  appear  in 
Spain  arm-in-arm  with  us’.  Germany,  the  writer  pointed  out,  had  not  ‘the  slightest  interest  in 
easing  the  position  of  the  French  in  Spain’  (ibid.  p.  507). 

2  Ibid.  p.  503;  cf.  p.  506. 

3  Memorandum  of  1  March,  ibid.  p.  504.  The  writer  was  himself  in  favour  of  Franco-German 
colonial  syndicates,  but  noted  that  there  were  special  political  objections  in  regard  to  opera¬ 
tions  in  mandated  territories,  and  also  that  Germany  must  take  care  not  to  ‘compromise  herself 
as  regards  her  colonial  policy’  by  co-operating  with  France. 

4  An  agreement  on  this  question  was  signed  on  10  March.  5  Ibid.  p.  509. 

6  Ibid.  p.  510.  Wiehl  replied  that  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  also  were  ‘definitely 
set  on  aiming  at  closer  Franco-German  economic  co-operation  and  hoped  similarly  to  achieve 

concrete  results  soon  in  the  Franco-German  exchange  of  goods  and  also  in  co-operation  in 
definite  schemes’. 
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On  the  following  day,  1 1  March,  the  ‘first  concrete  proposals’  of  the 
French  Government  were  handed  to  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  by  the 
French  Embassy.  The  French  note1  announced  that  France  would  ‘con¬ 
sider  favourably  an  exchange  of  F rench  products,  principally  agricultural,  for 
German  products  of  equal  value’.  France  wished  to  purchase  immediately 
from  Germany  synthetic  nitrate,  machine  tools,  scientific  instruments,  &c., 
to  a  total  value  of  145  million  francs.  The  French  Government  were  also 
in  favour  of  conversations  between  industrial  groups  on  the  question  of 
increasing  trade  between  the  two  countries,  under  the  supervision  of 
governmental  commissions,  and  of  joint  enterprises  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
French  colonies  and  in  third  countries.  They  also  declared  themselves 
willing  to  study  the  question  of  industrial  quotas  allotted  to  Germany  by 
France,  and  to  conclude  an  agreement  on  tourist  facilities. 

This  French  note  had  not  been  answered — and  does  not  seem,  indeed, 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  any  written  comment  in  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry — before  Germany’s  actions  on  15  March  interrupted  the  French 
as  well  as  the  British  attempt  to  find  a  basis  for  closer  collaboration  with 
Germany  in  the  economic  sphere. 


(ix)  The  Munich  Powers  and  the  Question  of  the  Guarantee  of 

Czechoslovakia 

To  the  French  and  British  Governments  the  Munich  Agreement  had 
represented,  at  the  least,  a  terrible  situation  saved  at  the  last  moment  and 
precious  time  gained  for  rearmament,  and,  at  the  most,  the  foundation  for 
a  lasting  settlement  with  Germany.  It  was  clearly  necessary  to  act  on  both 
assumptions,  and,  as  we  have  seen,2  the  British  Government  had  taken 
steps,  very  soon  after  the  signature  of  the  Munich  Agreement,  to  strengthen 
their  inadequate  defences  while  at  the  same  time  they  neglected  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  expressing  friendly  sentiments  towards  Germany.  We  have  seen, 
also,  that  the  illusion  that  Munich  might  have  opened  an  era  of ‘peace  for 
our  time’  had  been  almost  completely  dispelled,  in  the  minds  of  even 
the  most  optimistic  of  British  politicians  and  observers,  by  the  events  of  the 
late  autumn.3  Yet  a  reluctance  to  abandon  all  hope  of  building  on  the 
foundations  of  Munich  was  reflected  in  the  renewed  efforts  that  were  made 
during  the  winter,  by  the  British  as  well  as  by  the  French  Government,  to 
find  some  means  of  achieving  a  detente  with  Germany.  The  two  Govern¬ 
ments  also  thought  it  worth  while  to  pursue  the  question  of  the  guarantee 
which  had  been  promised  to  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Anglo-French 
Proposals  of  19  September  1938  and  by  the  Munich  Agreement,  in  spite  of 
early  indications  that  Germany’s  attitude  on  this  point  would  make  agree- 

1  Text  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  510-13.  2  See  above,  pp.  145-7. 

3  See  above,  pp.  151-67. 
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ment  impossible;  in  spite,  also,  of  their  own  realization  that  a  guarantee 
could  in  fact  be  of  no  real  value  to  Czechoslovakia. 

The  first  Annex  to  the  Munich  Agreement  stated : 

His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  have  entered  into  the  above  agreement  on  the  basis  that  they  stand  by  the 
offer,  contained  in  paragraph  6  of  the  Anglo-French  proposals  of  the  19th 
September,  relating  to  an  international  guarantee  of  the  new  boundaries  of  the 
Czechoslovak  State  against  unprovoked  aggression. 

When  the  question  of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  minorities  in  Czechoslovakia 
has  been  settled,  Germany  and  Italy  for  their  part  will  give  a  guarantee  to 
Czechoslovakia. 1 

Paragraph  6  of  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  had  contained  the  most 
cautious  of  offers.  It  was  to  ‘join  in  an  international  guarantee  of  the  new 
boundaries  of  the  Czechoslovak  State  against  unprovoked  aggression’,  and 
it  was  expressly  stated  that  such  an  international  guarantee  should  be 
substituted  for  the  existing  treaties  of  military  alliance.2 

On  3  October  Halifax,  speaking  on  the  Munich  Agreement  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  said : 

There  are  of  course  a  great  many  questions  connected  with  this  guarantee  that 
will  require  .  .  .  careful  consideration.  .  .  .  Such  will  be  whether  its  form  should 
be  joint  or  several,  what  states  should  be  invited  to  assume  its  obligations,  and  in 
what  circumstances  these  obligations  should  be  held  to  arise.  These  matters  .  .  . 
will  of  necessity  be  matters  for  early  exchange  of  view  between  the  several 
Governments  concerned.3 

At  this  date  Czechoslovakia,  having  yielded  to  the  Polish  ultimatum  for 
the  cession  of  territory  in  the  Teschen  area,  was  under  strong  pressure 
from  Hungary  for  the  settlement  of  her  claims.  In  the  hope  of  deterring 
Czechoslovakia’s  neighbours  from  helping  themselves  to  further  slices  of 
her  territory,  the  British  Government  thought  it  advisable  to  declare  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  disinterest  themselves  in  Czechoslovakia’s  fate 
while  the  exchange  of  views  of  which  Halifax  had  spoken  was  in  progress. 
Accordingly  on  the  day  following  the  Foreign  Secretary’s  statement  (4 
October)  Sir  Thomas  Inskip,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  the 
debate  on  Czechoslovakia  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  that,  though  the 
guarantee  was  not  yet  technically  in  force,  the  Government  felt  ‘under  a 
moral  obligation  to  Czechoslovakia’  to  treat  it  as  being  in  force.  If 
Czechoslovakia  suffered  unprovoked  aggression,  the  Government  would 
‘feel  bound  to  take  all  steps  in  their  power  to  see  that  the  integrity  of 
Czechoslovakia  is  preserved’.4  The  British  representatives  in  Warsaw 

1  Further  Documents  respecting  Czechoslovakia  (Cmd.  5848,  no.  4,  p.  4) ;  cf.  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  444. 

2  Correspondence  respecting  Czechoslovakia,  1938  (Cmd.  5847,  no.  2,  p.  9);  cf.  Survey  for  1938, 

ii.  348.  4  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  no,  coll.  1303-4. 

4  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  col.  303. 
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and  Budapest  were  later  instructed  to  communicate  this  warning  officially 
to  the  Governments  to  which  they  were  accredited.1 

On  14  October  Hitler,  in  a  conversation  with  the  new  Czechoslovak 
Foreign  Minister,  referred  to  the  guarantee  in  terms  which  encouraged 
Chvalkovsky  to  hope  that  Czechoslovakia  would  receive  a  German 
guarantee  when  the  dispute  over  the  Czech-Polish  and  Czech-Hungarian 
frontiers  had  been  settled;2  but  four  days  later  Hitler  remarked  to  the  out¬ 
going  French  Ambassador,  Fran^ois-Poncet,  that  the  Czech-Hungarian 
affair  was  still  dangerous,  and  this  showed,  in  his  opinion,  ‘how  wrong 
France  and  England  were  to  promise  Czechoslovakia  to  guarantee  her 
frontiers,  even  before  the  latter  were  clearly  defined.  This  may  still  lead 
to  most  unpleasant  complications.’3 

This  argument  of  Hitler’s,  in  his  conversation  with  Fran^ois-Poncet  on 
18  October,  implied  that  the  Western  Powers  had  offered  to  guarantee  the 
frontiers  of  Czechoslovakia  not  merely  against  unprovoked  aggression  but 
against  alteration.  That  this  interpretation  of  British  intentions  was  not 
correct  was  shown  by  Chamberlain  in  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  1  November,  though  the  Prime  Minister  still  threw  no  light  on 
the  problems  of  how  far  Great  Britain  was  committed  to  the  support  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  of  what  value,  if  any,  her  commitment  would  be.  At 
this  date,  Czechoslovakia  had  just  accepted  the  final  Polish  demand  for 
frontier  revision,4  and  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  had  agreed  to  accept 
German  and  Italian  arbitration  on  the  Hungarian  claim.5  Nevertheless, 
Chamberlain  began  by  saying  that  the  position  regarding  the  guarantee 
could  not  be  cleared  up  until  the  whole  question  of  minorities  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  had  been  settled.  The  original  British  offer,  he  reminded  the 
House,  had  been 

to  enter  into  an  international  guarantee,  but  what  the  terms  of  that  guarantee 
will  be  and  who  will  be  the  partakers  in  that  guarantee  is  not  a  question  on 
which  I  can  give  the  House  any  further  information  to-day.  .  .  .  We  never 
guaranteed  the  frontiers  as  they  existed.  What  we  did  was  to  guarantee  against 
unprovoked  aggression — quite  a  different  thing.6 

1  See  above,  pp.  66,  note  1,  and  82,  note  3. 

2  See  above,  p.  118.  Woermann’s  notes  for  the  discussions  with  Chvalkovsky  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv, 
pp.  56-59;  see  also  p.  1 17,  n.  1  above)  contain  the  following  significant  passage  on  the  guarantee: 
‘These  treaties  [the  treaties  between  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union]  would  not  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  guarantee  envisaged  in  supplement  I  to  the  Munich  Agreement.  The  most 
favorable  solution  for  us  of  course  would  be  if  Czechoslovakia  rejected  any  such  guarantee  of 
her  own  accord.  It  would,  however,  probably  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  Western  Powers  of 
this,  as  this  guarantee  is  an  essential  point  of  the  Munich  settlement  for  public  opinion  in  their 
countries.  .  .  .  Such  a  guarantee  by  Germany,  if  it  were  given,  would  have  to  be  developed  into 
the  main  guarantee  of  Czechoslovakia  in  contrast  to  the  guarantees  by  other  Powers.  It  would 
entail  definite  obligations  being  undertaken  by  Czechoslovakia  (no  participation  in  actions 
against  Germany,  not  even  on  the  lines  of  article  16  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant).’ 

3  Lime  jaune  frangais,  no.  18.  4  See  above,  p.  66. 

5  See  above,  pp.  99-100.  6  1  November  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  340,  coll.  79,  80. 
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A  reassuring  account  of  this  statement  was  given  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  by  their  Ambassador  in  London. 

It  is  noteworthy  [Dirksen  wrote]  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  refrained  from  entering 
into  any  details  concerning  the  character  of  a  final  guarantee,  and  that  he 
simply  spoke  of  a  British  ‘offer’  without  designating  this  guarantee  as  a  goal  of 
British  foreign  policy.  Furthermore,  it  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  time,  that  he  referred  solely  to  the  case  of  unprovoked  aggres¬ 
sion,  but  did  not  speak  of  a  guarantee  of  the  frontiers  in  the  sense  of  a  guarantee 
of  the  sovereign  territory  of  the  State.1 

The  German  Government  may  well  have  concluded  that  no  serious 
effort  to  establish  the  guarantee  was  to  be  expected  from  Great  Britain; 
but  in  fact,  during  October  and  November,  the  British  Government  were 
turning  over  in  their  minds  the  questions  raised  by  Halifax  in  his  state¬ 
ment  of  3  October  and  left  open  by  Chamberlain  on  1  November,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  clear-cut  policy  for  discussion  with  the  other  Governments 
concerned. 

The  problem  of  who  should  be  partakers  in  the  guarantee  raised,  of 
course,  a  particularly  difficult  point:  was  Russia  to  be  invited  to  become 
a  guarantor  or  not?  The  Anglo-French  Proposals  to  Czechoslovakia  of 
19  September  19382  had  implicitly  assumed  that  an  invitation  to  give  a 
guarantee  to  Czechoslovakia  would  be  extended  to  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment,3  and  during  the  debates  in  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  October 
two  members  of  the  British  Government  had  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  be  included  among  the  guarantors.  Halifax  had  not  com¬ 
mitted  himself  on  this  point  in  his  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  3  October  the  Home  Secretary,  Hoare,  said:  ‘I 
contemplate  a  guarantee  in  which  all  the  Great  Powers  will,  in  one  way 
or  another,  take  part. . .  .  We  do  not  in  any  way  contemplate  the  exclusion 
of  Russia.’4  On  5  October  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Simon,  went 
still  farther.  ‘It  is  our  hope  [he  said]  that  Russia  will  be  willing  to  join  in 
the  guarantee  of  Czechoslovakia.  It  is  most  important  that  she  should 
do  so.’5 

On  7  October  the  German  Ambassador  (speaking,  he  said,  without 
instructions)  asked  Halifax  whether  he  could  say  any  more  on  the  subject 
of  Soviet  participation  in  the  guarantee.  Halifax  told  him  that  the  British 
Government  recognized  the  nature  of  German  and  Italian  sentiments  to¬ 
wards  Russia,  but  did  not  feel  that,  because  they  had  established  ‘such 
useful  contact’  with  the  German  Government,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
forgo  relations  with  the  Soviet  Government.  ‘Whether  Russia  wished  to 

!  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  256.  2  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  346-50. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  232.  See  below,  p.  410,  note  1,  for  the  discussion  on  the  guarantee  between 
Halifax  and  Maisky,  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  on  29  September  1938. 

4  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  col.  156.  5  Ibid.  col.  346. 
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take  part  in  the  guarantee  to  Czechoslovakia  would,  of  course,  primarily 
be  a  matter  for  her  to  decide.’1 

On  17  November  the  King  of  Rumania,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  England, 
received  Chamberlain  and  Halifax,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
expressed  special  interest  in  the  question  of  the  Czechoslovak  guarantee. 
Halifax  told  him  that  the  British  Government  had  not  yet  reached  final 
conclusions  as  to  which  Powers  ought  to  be  guarantors,  but  that  he  and 
Chamberlain  intended  to  discuss  this  point  during  the  visit  to  Paris  which 
they  were  to  pay  in  a  week’s  time.  He  referred  to  a  suggestion  that  the 
guarantors  might  include  the  four  Munich  Powers,  Russia,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bours  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  King  thought  it  unlikely  that  Germany 
would  accept  a  scheme  including  Russia,  and  indicated  that  Rumania 
and  Poland2  would  also  wish  Russia  to  be  excluded.  In  any  case,  as  he 
said,  ‘Germany  was  greatly  to  be  preferred,  if  it  came  to  the  point,  to 
Russia’.3 

Chamberlain  and  Halifax  endorsed  this  remark  of  King  Carol’s  when, 
on  24  November,  they  discussed  the  guarantee  and  other  matters  of 
common  interest4  with  Daladier  and  Bonnet  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  The 
French  Government,  however,  were  reluctant  to  take  any  responsibility 
for  not  including  Russia  among  the  guarantors.  They  felt  that  this  was 
a  matter  for  Czechoslovakia  to  decide,  and  suggested  that  the  Government 
in  Prague  (who  had  just  raised  with  the  four  Munich  Powers  the  question 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  at  Munich)5  should  be  asked  to  say 
by  whom  they  wished  to  be  guaranteed.  Daladier  and  Bonnet  reported 
that  the  King  of  Rumania  had  suggested  to  them  a  double  guarantee — 
one  by  the  Munich  Powers  of  all  the  frontiers  of  Czechoslovakia  and  one 
by  Rumania  of  the  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  frontier  only — and  that 
the  French  Government  thought  that  the  possibility  of  an  additional 
guarantee  by  Czechoslovakia’s  neighbours  might  also  be  discussed  in 
Prague. 

This  course  of  action  was  agreed  on,  and  the  conference  then  went  on  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  guarantee.  As  Halifax  had  said  in 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  127-8. 

2  Kennard  reported  from  Warsaw  on  30  November  that  Poland  would  strongly  oppose  the 
inclusion  of  Russia  among  the  guaranteeing  Powers  (ibid.  p.  374).  Gf.  Kennard’s  report 
of  9  December  that  Poland  would  certainly  refuse  to  guarantee  Czecho-Slovakia  if  Russia 
were  a  guarantor  (ibid.  p.  418). 

3  Ibid.  pp.  231-2.  4  See  above,  p.  180. 

5  On  22  November  Newton  was  told  by  Krno,  the  Political  Director  at  the  Foreign  Ministry 
in  Prague,  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  considered  that  the  Munich  Agreement  had  been 
fulfilled,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  German-Czechoslovak  agree¬ 
ments  of  19  and  20  November  by  the  International  Commission  on  21  November  (see  p.  39 
above)  and  by  the  settlement  of  minority  and  frontier  questions  with  Poland  and  Hungary  which 
had  been  achieved  at  the  beginning  of  November.  He  also  said  that  a  similar  communication 
was  being  made  to  the  other  Munich  Powers  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  239).  For  Krno’s  interview  with 
Hencke  on  the  following  day,  see  below,  p.  210. 
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the  House  of  Lords  on  3  October,  a  guarantee  might  be  joint  or  several. 
Halifax  now  said  that  the  British  Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  guarantee  to  Czechoslovakia  by  the  four  Munich  Powers  must  be 
joint.  ‘The  obligations  should  come  into  force  in  the  case  of  unprovoked 
aggression  with  regard  to  which  each  signatory  would  judge  for  himself, 
and  the  guarantee  would  only  come  into  force  as  a  result  of  a  decision  by 
three  of  the  four  Powers.’  When  Bonnet  complained  that  this  would 
reduce  the  value  of  the  guarantee,  Chamberlain  explained  that  this  stipu¬ 
lation  was  designed  to  protect  France  and  Great  Britain  against  the  danger 
of  having  to  go  to  war  because  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  other  two 
guarantors.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Germany  and  Italy  were  not  agreed  on 
concerted  action — and  on  Central  European  questions  their  interests  were 
not  necessarily  the  same — there  was  a  chance  that  Italy  might  side  with 
France  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  possibility  of  the  guarantee  being  thus 
brought  into  force  might  act  as  a  deterrent  to  Germany. 

To  this  British  proposal  the  French  representatives  objected  that  the 
expectation  created  by  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  and  the  Annex  to  the 
Munich  Agreement  had  been  that  the  guarantee  would  be  joint  and  several, 
following  the  pattern  of  the  Locarno  Treaties,  so  that  the  failure  of  one 
guarantor  to  fulfil  his  obligations  would  not  liberate  the  others  from  fulfill¬ 
ing  theirs.  The  French  representatives  expressed  concern  over  their  ‘moral 
position’  in  the  matter:  they  were  clearly  anxious  not  to  lay  France  open 
to  the  accusation  of  having  again  let  Czechoslovakia  down.  After  further 
discussion,  however,  the  French  and  British  statesmen  agreed  that,  in 
practice,  the  nature  of  the  guarantee  would  matter  very  little.  As  Halifax 
pointed  out: 

In  September  the  French  Government  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  been 
faced  with  a  position  of  great  difficulty  because  nothing  which  they  could  do 
would  really  help  Czechoslovakia.  It  was  essential  that  a  repetition  of  this  should 
be  avoided  for,  in  the  future,  France  and  Great  Britain  would  be  in  a  far  worse 
position.  The  Czechoslovak  army  had  diminished  in  importance  and  there  was 
to  be  an  important  German  road  across  Czechoslovak  territory.  It  was  difficult 
to  see  how,  in  the  circumstances,  France  and  Great  Britain  could  implement 
their  guarantee,  and  it  would  be  humiliating  for  them  not  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
The  question  must  be  regarded  from  the  practical  point  of  view.  .  .  . 

M.  Daladier  agreed  that  practical  considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  new  Czechoslovakia  could  do  nothing  without  the  agreement  of  Germany 
and,  practically  speaking,  the  guarantee  of  her  frontiers  would  never  have  to 
come  into  force.  ...  A  guarantee  would  be  of  no  practical  importance,  but  its 
moral  importance  would  be  considerable  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  in 
France. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  guarantee 
should  be  handled  in  the  same  way  as  the  problem  of  the  guarantors — that 
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is  by  asking  the  Czechoslovak  Government  for  their  views.  If  they 
accepted  the  British  proposal,  that  would  satisfy  all  parties.  ‘From  the 
Czechoslovak  point  of  view  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  have  a  guarantee 
which  would  bring  in  Germany  and  Italy  willingly  rather  than  a  sham 
guarantee  which  could  not  work  if  it  were  really  wanted.’1  Accordingly  on 
8  December  Newton  was  instructed  to  inquire  in  Prague  from  which 
Powers  the  Czechoslovak  Government  would  like  to  have  a  guarantee 
and  what  kind  of  guarantee  they  would  prefer.2 

On  22  November,  when  Krno  told  Newton  that  the  Czechoslovak 
Government  were  communicating  with  the  Munich  Powers  on  the  subject 
of  the  guarantee,3  he  added  that  they  had  not  hitherto  broached  the 
question  with  any  of  the  four  Powers.  In  point  of  fact,  Chvalkovsky  had, 
on  at  least  two  occasions  during  the  previous  six  or  seven  weeks,  attempted 
to  initiate  a  discussion  of  the  guarantee  with  the  Germans.  The  question 
had  been  raised  during  Chvalkovsky’s  interviews  with  Hitler  and  Ribben- 
trop  in  the  middle  of  October,4  and  on  6  November,  a  few  days  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Hungarian-Czechoslovak  dispute  by  the  Vienna  Award, 
Chvalkovsky  had  told  Hencke  that  on  his  next  visit  to  Berlin  (which  he 
expected  to  take  place  in  the  near  future),5  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  discuss 
with  Ribbentrop 

the  guarantee  of  new  frontiers  by  the  Axis  Powers  as  visualized  in  the  Munich 
Agreement.  In  consideration  of  the  situation  in  the  Carpatho-Ukraine  and  in 
Slovakia,  the  guarantee  had  now  become  particularly  vital  for  Czechoslovakia 
from  the  viewpoint  of  external  and  internal  politics.6 

Hencke  returned  an  evasive  reply  to  Chvalkovsky’s  remarks,  and  suggested 
that  the  guarantee  question  would  not  become  acute  until  all  the  new 
frontiers  had  been  finally  delimited  on  the  ground.  On  23  November 
Krno  handed  Hencke  a  note,  which  was  also  communicated  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Munich  Powers,  stating  that  Czechoslovakia  considered  that 
all  frontier  questions  between  herself  and  her  neighbours  had  now  been 
finally  settled.  Krno  added  that  now  ‘there  remained  only  the  solution  of 
the  guarantee  question’;  to  which  Hencke  replied  that  ‘the  guarantee 
question  had  no  direct  connection  with  frontier  delimitation  but  was  a 
separate  matter’.7  In  the  light  of  these  discouraging  exchanges  with 
Germany,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  Foreign  Minister 
should  have  shown  caution  and  reserve  when,  on  10  December,  Newton 
carried  out  his  instructions  and  sounded  Chvalkovsky  about  the  guarantee. 

1  Record  of  Anglo-French  Conversations  held  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  on  November  24,  rgj8  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii, 
pp.  300-6).  2  Ibid.  pp.  398-9.  3  See  above,  p.  208,  note  5. 

4  See  above,  p.  118.  5  See  below,  p.  235.  6  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  136. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  166-7.  Hencke  had,  no  doubt,  been  warned  against  repeating  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  he  had  used  on  6  November.  On  13  November  Ribbentrop  had  given  a  directive 
that  ‘the  question  of  a  frontier  guarantee  must  not  be  linked  with  that  of  frontier  delimitation. 
The  frontier  guarantee  depended  on  further  political  developments  in  general’  (ibid.  p.  146). 
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Chvalkovsky,  Newton  reported,  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  joint  and  several  guarantees,  but  Newton  gathered  that  he 
would  be  glad  of  any  kind  of  guarantee,  thought  promptitude  of  greater 
importance  than  the  exact  terms,  and  wished  the  Munich  Powers  to  settle 
among  themselves  how  to  implement  the  promise  they  had  given.  He 
realized  the  major  importance  of  the  German  guarantee,  and  told  Newton 
that  he  was  under  the  impression  that,  while  the  Soviet  Government  would 
be  willing  to  become  a  guarantor,  they  ‘would  not  wish  to  be  a  cause  of 
embarrassment  or  other  than  helpful’.1  On  the  question  of  possible  addi¬ 
tional  guarantees  from  Czecho-Slovakia’s  neighbours,  Chvalkovsky  made 
it  clear  that  he  wanted  the  four-Power  guarantee  promised  at  Munich  to 
be  implemented  first.  ‘After  that,  Czecho-Slovakia  would  welcome  any 
other  guarantees  which  she  could  have.’2 

Meanwhile,  Bonnet  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  Ribbentrop’s  visit  to 
Paris  on  6-7  December  for  the  signature  of  the  Franco-German  Declara¬ 
tion3  to  sound  him  on  the  German  Government’s  views  regarding  the 
guarantee.  As  Leger  (Secretary-General  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay)  told  Phipps 
on  9  December,  Ribbentrop’s  attitude  on  the  guarantee  question  had  been 
‘rather  unsatisfactory’.  He  had  indicated  that  Germany  would  prefer  not 
to  give  the  promised  guarantee,  alleging  a  fear  that  Czecho-Slovakia 
might  relapse  into  ‘an  anti-German,  Benes  policy’.  When  Leger  pointed 
out  that  Germany’s  refusal  to  give  her  guarantee  ‘would  create  a  very  bad 
impression  in  France,  and  would  indeed  deal  a  severe  blow  to  the  Munich 
policy’,  Ribbentrop  seemed  surprised,  and  promised  to  reconsider  the 
whole  question  on  his  return  to  Germany  and  discuss  it  with  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Foreign  Minister.4 

On  21  December  the  new  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  Coulondre, 
reminded  the  State  Secretary  at  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  of  Ribben¬ 
trop’s  promise,  and  asked  whether  there  had  been  any  development. 
Weizsacker  replied  in  the  negative,  and  continued,  according  to  Coulondre’s 


1  The  French  Minister  in  Prague  got  a  definite  impression  that  the  Soviet  Government  had 
intimated  their  readiness  to  give  a  guarantee  if  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government  desired  it 
( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  428). 

2  Ibid.  pp.  423-4.  3  See  above,  pp.  183-5. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  421.  According  to  the  German  record  of  the  conversation  between  Bonnet 

and  Ribbentrop  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  471-7)  Ribbentrop  described  Germany’s  ‘fundamental  atti¬ 
tude’  towards  the  problem  as  follows:  ‘Germany  intended  only  to  await  developments,  since  any 
German  guarantee  would,  when  the  time  came,  be  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  other 
minority  problems  were  solved.  Furthermore,  everything  was  dependent  on  whether  German- 
Czech  relations  were  placed  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  There  was  one  thing,  however,  he  wanted 
to  emphasize  now:  Germany  would  in  any  case  not  allow  Czechoslovakia  to  fall  back  into  the 
Benes  rut  once  again.  In  his  opinion  a  four-Power  guarantee  would  mean  a  certain  temptation 
for  that  country  to  follow  once  more  in  the  old  paths  of  the  Bene§  policy’  (ibid.  p.  474).  See 
above,  pp.  186-93,  for  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  Bonnet  gave  Ribbentrop  to  under¬ 
stand,  during  the  latter’s  visit  to  Paris,  that  France  would  in  future  disinterest  herself  in  Eastern 
Europe. 
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account:  ‘Could  not  this  matter  be  forgotten?  Since  Germany’s  pre¬ 
dominance  in  that  area  is  a  fact,  would  not  the  guarantee  of  the  Reich  be 
sufficient?’  Weizsacker  also  remarked  that  it  was  for  Czecho-Slovakia  to 
claim  the  guarantee.  He  added  that  Germany  was  in  no  hurry  in  the 
matter,  and  that  Chvalkovsky  (whose  second  visit  to  Germany  had  already 
been  twice  postponed)  was  not  now  coming  to  Berlin  until  after  the 
Christmas  holidays.1 

Coulondre’s  report  on  this  interview  was  sent  to  Paris  on  22  December, 
and  on  the  same  day  Phipps  left  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  an  aide-memoire 
suggesting  a  joint  Anglo-French  approach  to  the  German  and  Italian 
Governments  inquiring  what  those  Governments  would  consider  the  best 
way  of  giving  effect  to  the  understanding  on  the  guarantee  reached  at 
Munich.2  The  idea  of  Anglo-French  demarches  was  pursued  despite  the 
indications  that  Germany  would  refuse  to  consider  a  joint  guarantee.3  On 
io  January  Chamberlain  and  Halifax,  on  their  way  to  Rome,4  spent  an 
hour  or  two  with  Daladier  and  Bonnet  in  Paris,  and  it  was  then  agreed  that 
the  British  statesmen  should  sound  Mussolini  on  his  views  about  the 
guarantee,  and  that  an  approach  to  Berlin  should  be  made  later  through 
diplomatic  channels.5 

Mussolini,  when  the  subject  was  broached  with  him  on  12  January, 
declared  himself ‘not  unfavourable  in  principle’  to  a  four-Power  guarantee,6 

1  Despatch  of  22  December  from  Coulondre:  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  35.  Weizsacker’s  account 
of  this  conversation  ran  as  follows :  ‘The  Ambassador  .  .  .  several  times  used  the  term  garantie 
conjointe.  I  replied  to  Coulondre  that  Czechoslovakia  belonged  definitely  to  those  territories 
which  .  .  .  must  be  regarded  as  a  German  domain.  The  destiny  of  Czechoslovakia,  I  said,  lay  in 
the  hands  of  Germany.  Consequently,  nothing  other  than  a  German  guarantee  had  any  signifi¬ 
cance  for  Prague.  But  Coulondre  clung  to  the  subject  and  referred  to  the  existing  French,  and 
also  the  English  promise  of  a  guarantee.  .  .  .  My  rejection  of  the  idea  of  a  French  guarantee 
upset  M.  Coulondre,  who  obviously  had  instructions  in  the  matter’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  483). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  440-1,  447-9. 

3  Ogilvie-Forbes  reported  in  this  sense  to  the  Foreign  Office  from  Berlin  on  22  December, 
referring  to  Coulondre’s  interview  with  Weizsacker  (ibid.  p.  446). 

4  For  the  visit  of  the  British  Ministers  to  Rome  in  January  1939  see  Survey  for  1938,  i.  176-8. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  512-13,  515.  On  19  January  the  French  Government  sent  a  formal  reply 
to  the  British  communication  of  22  December,  agreeing  to  the  joint  demarche  in  Berlin  (ibid, 
pp.  606-8).  Instructions  were  sent  to  the  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin  on  26  January  to 
concert  with  his  French  colleague  and  inquire  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government  (ibid, 
iv,  p.  17). 

6  Mussolini  had  assured  Chvalkovsky,  when  the  latter  paid  him  a  farewell  visit  early  in 
October  before  returning  to  Prague  to  take  up  the  office  of  Foreign  Minister,  that  he  was  willing 
to  give  a  guarantee  as  soon  as  the  Polish  and  Flungarian  claims  were  settled  (ibid,  iii,  pp.  126—7). 
At  the  end  of  December,  the  Italian  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin,  on  instructions  from  Ciano,  told 
Weizsacker  that  Italy  wished  to  act  in  concert  with  Germany  in  the  matter  of  the  guarantee, 
adding  that  Chvalkovsky  had  announced  his  intention  of  visiting  Rome  early  in  1939.  Weiz¬ 
sacker  does  not  seem  to  have  given  the  Italian  representative  any  light  on  the  German  attitude 
to  the  guarantee,  but  merely  said  that  it  had  already  been  discussed  between  Ribbentrop  and 
the  Italian  Ambassador,  Attolico  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  187).  This  interview  had  taken  place  on 
28  November.  Attolico  had  undertaken  to  advise  his  Government  ‘to  deal  with  the  question  at 
present  in  a  dilatory  manner’  (ibid.  p.  526). 
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though  he  thought  the  guarantee  of  the  limitrophe  Powers  was  the  essential 
point.  Chamberlain  put  the  British  view  that  the  guarantee  should  be 
a  joint  one,  to  come  into  effect  on  the  decision  of  three  out  of  the  four 
Powers.1  Mussolini  said  that  this  would  ‘require  some  thought’  and  added 
that  there  were  three  questions  that  must  be  settled  before  the  guarantee 
could  be  considered:  the  internal  constitution  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  the 
establishment  of  her  neutral  status,  and  the  demarcation  of  her  frontiers 
on  the  ground.  Delay,  he  believed,  would  not  matter,  since  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  was  in  no  danger  of  attack  from  any  quarter.2  The  British  and 
French  Governments  did  not  carry  out  their  demarches  in  Berlin  until 
8  February.  Meanwhile,  Chvalkovsky  had  been  received  in  Berlin  on 
21  January  by  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop,  who  had  impressed  upon  him  how 
catastrophic  it  would  be  for  Czecho-Slovakia  to  place  any  reliance  on  the 
help  of  the  Western  Powers ;  and  after  his  return  to  Prague  Chvalkovsky  had 
informed  his  colleagues  that  Czecho-Slovakia  must  fulfil  certain  conditions 
before  she  could  hope  to  receive  a  guarantee  from  Germany.3 

Information  as  to  what  passed  between  Chvalkovsky  and  his  Nazi 
masters  on  21  January  was  not  available  to  the  Governments  in  Paris  and 
London  for  some  time,4  but  even  if  they  were  in  the  dark  on  that  subject 
they  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  a  passage  in  Hitler’s 
address  to  the  Reichstag  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Nazis’  accession  to 
power,  30  January  1939.  In  1938,  Hitler  said, 

Germany  restored  the  rights  of  self-determination  to  10  million  of  her  fellow 
countrymen  in  a  territory  where  neither  the  British  nor  any  other  Western 
nation  have  any  business.  .  .  .  And  I  need  not  assure  you,  Gentlemen,  that  in 
the  future  as  well  we  shall  not  tolerate  the  Western  States’  attempting  to  interfere 
in  certain  matters  which  concern  nobody  but  ourselves  in  order  to  hinder 
natural  and  reasonable  solutions  by  their  intervention.5 

None  the  less,  the  British  and  French  Governments  decided  not  to 
abandon  their  intention  of  a  joint  demarche  in  Berlin  about  the  guarantee. 
The  notes  which  were  presented  on  8  February  expressed  the  desire  of  the 


1  The  French  Government  had  now  accepted  the  British  proposal  on  this  point  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
iii,  pp.  515,  575).  In  the  discussions  on  10  January  the  French  Ministers  had  accepted  the 
British  view,  but  the  French  memorandum  which  was  sent  to  London  on  19  January  stated  that 
the  Government  would  accept  any  form  of  guarantee  to  which  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government 
agreed  (ibid.  p.  607). 

2  Ibid.  pp.  527-8;  cf.  ibid,  iv,  p.  17.  3  See  below,  pp.  237-41. 

4  The  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Prague  sent  to  London  on  24  January  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  interview  based  on  information  supplied  by  Masarik,  Chvalkovsky’s  Chef  de  Cabinet 

( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  7-8),  and  on  31  January  he  sent  an  account  of  subjects  believed  to  have 

been  discussed  in  Berlin  and  action  taken  in  consequence  in  Prague  (ibid.  pp.  61-64).  The 
French  Minister,  de  Lacroix,  sent  his  Government  a  preliminary  report  on  7  February  ( Livre 
jctune  franfais,  no.  45),  and  on  18  February  he  transmitted  a  list  of  ten  points  which,  he  was 
informed,  had  been  put  forward  by  the  Nazis  as  conditions  for  a  guarantee  (ibid.  no.  48;  see 
below,  p.  240).  5  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1572. 
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two  Governments  to  see  the  Munich  Agreement  fully  executed,  referred 
to  Mussolini’s  views,  as  stated  during  the  conversations  in  Rome  on  12 
January,  and  asked  to  know  the  German  Government’s  intentions  as  soon 
as  possible.1 

With  studied  insolence  Ribbentrop  did  not  reply  to  the  two  notes 
for  three  weeks.  During  the  interval  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government 
attempted  to  tackle  the  problem  of  the  guarantee  from  a  new  angle  by 
suggesting  that  they  should  make  a  formal  declaration  of  neutrality;  but 
they  committed  an  offence  in  German  eyes  by  approaching  all  the  Munich 
Powers  on  the  subject  instead  of  Germany  alone,  and  their  proposal  was 
dismissed  by  the  Germans  as  not  even  worthy  of  a  formal  answer.2 

The  German  answers  to  the  British  and  French  notes  were  in  identical 
terms,  and  were  dated  28  February,  though  they  were  not  received  until 
2  March.3  The  document  was  arrogant  and  threatening,  and  spiced  with 
insults.  It  made  two  main  points.  First,  it  suggested  that  the  condition 
laid  down  in  the  Munich  Agreement  for  the  German  guarantee  had  not 
been  fulfilled.  In  support  of  that  suggestion  it  claimed  that  in  the  conversa¬ 
tions  at  Munich  the  German  Government  had  made  their  willingness  to 
consider  the  grant  of  a  guarantee  conditional  on  the  similar  willingness  of 
Czecho-Slovakia’s  other  neighbours.  It  asserted  that  neither  Poland  and 
Hungary  on  the  one  hand  nor  Czecho-Slovakia  on  the  other  were  satisfied 
with  the  existing  territorial  settlement,  and  that  consequently  for  the 
present  the  German  Government  did  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  engage¬ 
ment  that  might  embroil  Germany  in  possible  conflicts  between  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  the  other  two  states.  Secondly,  the  German  note  insisted 
that  the  participation  of  the  Western  Powers  in  a  guarantee  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  would  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  differences  between  that  state 
and  her  neighbours.  Such  intervention  by  the  Western  Powers  would 
encourage  the  remaining  elements  of  opposition  to  the  existing  regime  in 
Czecho-Slovakia,  just  as  successive  Czech  Governments  had,  ‘in  conse¬ 
quence  of  military  guarantees  given  them  more  or  less  in  earnest  by  the 
Western  Powers  [a  jibe  at  Paris],  believed  that  they  could  simply  pass  to 
the  order  of  the  day  over  the  inevitable  claims  of  the  national  minorities’. 

The  German  note  concluded  by  claiming  that, 

in  the  last  analysis,  the  general  development  in  this  European  zone  falls  first 
and  foremost  within  the  sphere  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  German 
Reich,  and  moreover  not  only  as  seen  from  the  historical  viewpoint  but  also  as 
conditioned  by  geographical  and,  above  all,  by  economic  factors. 

Hence,  the  German  Government  believes  it  to  be  imperative  to  await  first 
a  clarification  of  the  internal  development  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  improve- 

1  Text  of  the  British  note  in  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  87  and  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  207-8.  Text  of  the 
French  note  in  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  91-92  and  in  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  47. 

2  See  below,  pp.  244-7. 

3  Texts  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  218-20;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  1 7 1  —3,  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  51. 
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ment  resulting  therefrom  in  the  relations  between  this  country  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  states  before  the  time  can  be  considered  ripe  for  a  further  statement  of 
policy. 

The  hypocritical  character  of  the  German  note  was  evident,  even  to 
those  who  were  unaware  of  the  intention  of  the  Reich  Government  shortly 
to  liquidate  Czecho-Slovakia.  In  the  first  place  the  note  assumed  that  it 
was  the  existing  frontiers  of  Czecho-Slovakia  that  were  to  be  guaranteed, 
despite  the  clear  statement  of  the  Munich  Agreement  itself,  and  of 
Chamberlain’s  speech  on  1  November  1938,1  that  the  guarantee  proposed 
by  the  Western  Powers  was  to  be  one  against  unprovoked  aggression  and 
was  not  designed  to  maintain  the  existing  territorial  distribution  in¬ 
definitely.  Secondly,  if  Germany  claimed  predominance  in  and  around 
Czecho-Slovakia,  it  was  her  responsibility  to  preserve  order  in  that  area. 
Germany  had  dictated  the  territorial  settlement  made  at  Vienna  on 
2  November,  which  both  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  had  accepted. 
The  Hungarian  Government  were  certainly  disappointed  that  their 
request  for  plebiscites  in  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia  had  not  been  granted; 
but  Hungary  was  still  without  serious  armaments  and  incapable  of  actively 
defying  the  will  of  Germany.2  Moreover,  Kanya,  whom  Hitler  described 
to  Csaky  on  16  January  as  having  always  been,  in  his  opinion,  an  enemy  of 
Germany,3  had  been  relieved  of  his  post  as  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  on 
28  November  1938.  His  place  had  been  taken  by  Csaky,  who  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  bowing  to  Germany’s  will.4  The  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  and  press  continued  to  express  their  desire  to  see  Ruthenia  restored 
to  Hungary.5  But  of  them  also  it  was  fantastic  to  suggest  that  they  would 
indulge  in  aggression  against  the  will  of  the  Reich.  After  the  Vienna 
Award  German  official  statements  and  the  German  press  had  emphasized 
that  the  new  Czecho-Slovakia  which  Germany  had  delimited  was  solid 
and  durable,  unlike  the  ramshackle,  multinational,  pre-Munich  state.  If 
it  now  suited  the  German  Government  to  take  notice  of  the  Polish  and 
Hungarian  discontents,  that  could  not  be  because  Germany  was  incapable 
of  maintaining  the  peace  in  what  the  note  called  ‘the  sphere  of  the  Reich’s 
most  vital  interests’.  Germany  had  not  been  asked  to  guarantee  even  the 
maintenance  of  her  own  settlement,  but  to  guarantee  Czecho-Slovakia 
against  unprovoked  aggression.  The  sole  reason  why  Germany  should  now 
profess  doubts  about  the  durability  of  her  settlement  must  be  that  she  her¬ 
self  had  plans  for  some  enforced  modification  of  that  settlement. 

Thus,  no  more  than  three  months  after  the  signature  of  the  agreements 
delimiting  the  new  boundaries  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  Germany  refused  to 
give  the  guarantee  which  Hitler  had  promised  at  Munich.  On  the  contrary, 


1  See  above,  p.  206. 


See  above,  pp.  108-9. 


3  See  Documents  secrets  (Eristov),  vol.  ii  ( Hongrie ),  no.  25,  p.  74. 


4  See  above,  p.  no. 


5  See  above,  p.  hi. 
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she  claimed  predominance  in  ‘that  part  of  Europe’  and  arrogantly 
warned  the  Western  Powers  not  to  meddle  in  what  was  not  their  business. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  proposed  guarantee  which  was  to  have 
compensated  Czecho-Slovakia  for  all  her  losses  and  to  have  mitigated  her 
humiliation  by  providing  her  with  security.  Within  a  fortnight,  while  the 
Western  Powers  were  digesting  the  rebuff  contained  in  the  German  note, 
Czecho-Slovakia  had  ceased  to  be. 

(x)  Preparations  for  the  Final  Blow 

(a)  German  Negotiations  with  Poland  and  Hungary  over  the 
Future  of  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia,  January-February  1939 

Diminished  Czecho-Slovakia  was  shortly  to  be  liquidated  by  force.  But 
Hitler  was  anxious  to  save  appearances.  In  his  order  of  1 7  December  1 938, 
Keitel  had  written:  ‘To  the  outside  world  ...  it  must  be  made  clear  that 
this  is  merely  an  act  of  pacification  and  not  an  operation  of  war.’1  The 
method  adopted  was  to  be  the  stimulation  of  differences  between  the 
Central  Government  at  Prague  and  the  autonomous  Slovak  and  Ruthene 
authorities  at  Bratislava  and  Chust,  until  at  the  right  moment  a  crisis 
was  produced.  Thereupon  the  Reich  would  intervene  ‘to  restore  order’ 
and  would  reshape  Czecho-Slovakia  as  she  pleased. 

But  there  was  no  immediate  hurry.  The  diplomatic  ground  could  be 
prepared  during  the  winter.  Italy  could  be  ignored,  since  she  was  embroil¬ 
ing  herself  with  France,  and  Czecho-Slovakia  lay  north  of  whatever  geo¬ 
graphical  line  separated  German  from  Italian  interests.2 

As  regards  Poland  the  Nazi  policy  was  to  insist  on  the  idea  of  a  bargain. 
Ruthenia  and  even  Slovakia  might  be  allocated  in  accordance  with  Polish 
wishes,  if  only  Poland  would  agree  to  the  surrender  of  Danzig  and  a 
German  corridor  across  the  Corridor.  In  his  conversation  with  Beck  on 
5  January  1939, 3  according  to  the  Polish  account,4  Hitler  began  by  explain¬ 
ing  how  the  Vienna  Award  of  2  November  1938  had  come  about.  He 
excused  himself  for  not  having  restored  Ruthenia  to  Hungary,  and  thus 
not  having  met  the  Polish  desire  for  a  common  frontier  with  Hungary,  by 
‘laying  the  blame  on  the  Hungarian  Government’s  tactics  for  Budapest’s 
failure  to  give  effect  to  the  postulate  regarding  Carpathian  Ruthenia’. 
This  obscure  language  suggests  that  Hitler  was  blaming  the  Hungarians 
either  for  not  having  marched  into  Ruthenia  in  October  1938,  or  for  not 
having  then  boldly  claimed  all  Ruthenia  instead  of  confining  their  demands 

1  See  above,  p.  45. 

2  See  Gafencu:  Derniers  Jours  de  l' Europe,  pp.  219-29.  At  the  end  of  April  1939,  Gafencu  had 
talks  with  Mussolini  and  Ciano,  who  spoke  of  a  ‘parallel’  dividing  German  from  Italian  spheres 
of  interest  in  Europe  but  were  unable  to  explain  exactly  where  the  line  ran. 

3  See  also  below,  p.  334.  4  Polish  White  Book,  no.  48. 
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to  the  Hungarian-inhabited  area.  Whatever  meaning  the  words  had  does 
not  matter,  for  the  point  that  Hitler  meant  to  convey  to  the  Poles  was 
that  he  was  not  interested  in  Ruthenia  and  was  prepared  to  see  the 
Ruthene  question  settled  according  to  Poland’s  wishes — if  he  got  his  way 
on  Danzig  and  the  Corridor.  Later  in  the  discussion  Hitler  reverted  to  this 
point,  saying  that  ‘he  was  interested  in  the  Ukraine  from  the  economic 
viewpoint,  but  he  had  no  interest  in  it  politically’. 

The  German  account  of  the  conversation  is  much  fuller,1  but  agrees  well 
enough  with  the  Polish.  It  describes  Beck  as  speaking  first  and  raising  the 
question  of  a  guarantee  for  the  Czecho-Slovak  frontiers.  Later  in  the 
interview  Beck  referred  to  Poland’s  special  interest  in  ‘Carpatho-Ukraine’. 
Ruthenia  might,  he  said,  become  such  a  centre  of  anti- Polish  agitation  as 
to  require  Polish  intervention,  which  might  give  rise  to  further  complica¬ 
tions.  That  was  why  Poland  wanted  a  common  frontier  with  Hungary 
there.  The  German  account  of  Hitler’s  remarks  on  the  Carpatho- 
Ukrainian  question  goes  even  farther  than  the  Polish  in  expressing 
German  disinterestedness.  ‘Germany  had  no  interests  beyond  the  Carpa¬ 
thians  [i.e.  in  Slovakia,  as  well  as  Ruthenia],2  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  her  what  the  countries  interested  in  those  areas  did  there.’ 
As  to  the  Vienna  Award,  Hitler  said  that  his  decision  had  been  due  to  his 
determination  to  prevent  a  conflict  and  that  the  line  (which  had  denied 
a  common  frontier  to  Poland  and  Hungary)  had  been  drawn  in  accordance 
with  the  Hungarian  claim. 

On  the  next  day,  6  January,  Ribbentrop  talked  to  Beck  at  Munich  and 
was  more  cautious  than  Hitler.3  While  admitting  that  German  political 
interests  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Carpathians,4  he  said  that  any  demands 
for  an  alteration  of  the  Vienna  Award  might  lead  to  a  conflict.  Such 
demands  would  have  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  German  interests. 
Beck  was  allowed  to  expect  a  distribution  of  Czecho-Slovak  territory 
agreeable  to  Polish  wishes,  if  only  he  would  yield  over  Danzig  and  the 
Corridor  and  over  joint  German-Polish  opposition  to  the  Soviet  Union.5 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  1 19;  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  200.  For  a  note  on  the  difference  between 
these  two  versions  see  below,  p.  334,  note  5. 

2  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  evidently  meant  ‘beyond  the  Little  and  the  White  Carpathians’,  the 
lines  of  hills  that  run  north-eastwards  from  Bratislava  towards  the  Polish  border. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  120;  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  201 ;  see  also  below,  pp.  335-7. 

4  See  note  2  above. 

5  When  Czecho-Slovakia  had  been  liquidated  and  while  the  Reich’s  recovery  of  Memel  was 
being  engineered,  Ribbentrop,  on  21  March  1939,  received  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
Lipski.  Before  once  more  pressing  Germany’s  claim  to  Danzig  and  the  Corridor,  Ribbentrop 
represented  the  Hungarian  occupation  of  Ruthenia  as  a  concession  to  ‘Poland’s  wishes’.  Later 
in  the  interview,  in  which  he  also  made  a  German-Polish  understanding  dependent  on  ‘explicit 
anti-Soviet  tendencies’,  he  ‘mentioned  the  question  of  Slovakia,  indicating  that  conversations 
would  be  possible  on  this  subject’.  Lipski  reported  that  he  then  protested  that  the  liquidation  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  had  been  carried  out  without  any  reference  to  Poland  and  that  the  German 
assumption  of  the  protection  of  Slovakia  could  only  appear  to  be  directed  against  Poland.  It 
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It  remained  for  Germany  to  bring  Hungary  into  line.  For  this  purpose 
Csaky,  the  new  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  now  on  16  January  1939  had 
the  interview  with  Hitler  for  which  he  had  been  waiting.  Hitler  had  been 
infuriated  by  the  criticisms  of  Germany  which  had  been  appearing  in  the 
Hungarian  press,  particularly  by  the  argument  that  Hungary’s  very 
reasonable  and  proper  demand  that  the  Slovaks  and  Ruthenes  should 
freely  vote  on  their  own  destinies  had  been  refused  by  Germany  and  that 
by  the  Vienna  Award  Germany  had  bolstered  up  her  satellite  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  against  Hungary.  The  dismissal  of  Kanya  at  the  end  of  November 
and  the  appointment  of  Csaky  as  his  successor  had  been  acts  of  appease¬ 
ment  towards  the  Reich.1  Csaky  was  a  man  of  forty-four,  who  had  not  his 
predecessor’s  experience  of  the  world  before  1914,  and  he  had  held  no 
diplomatic  post  in  London,  Paris,  or  Washington.  His  chief  admiration 
was  reserved  for  Italy  and  he  represented  that  school  of  Hungarian  thought 
which  aimed  at  strengthening  the  southern  end  of  the  Axis,  if  possible,  at 
the  expense  of  the  northern.  Nevertheless  he  was  convinced  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  strength  of  Germany  and  the  futility  of  any  attempt  at  open 
resistance  to  German  policy.  Only  four  days  before,  on  12  January,  he 
had  announced  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament  that  Hungary  would  adhere 
to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  if  invited  to  do  so;  and  on  the  13th  he  had 
received  invitations  to  adhere  to  the  Pact  from  the  German,  Italian,  and 
Japanese  Ministers.2 

When  Csaky  met  Hitler  he  had  to  go  through  a  bad  hour  or  so,  listening 
to  furious  invective  against  his  country.3  Hitler  denounced  Hungary  for 
having  deceived  him  and  spoilt  his  plans  at  the  time  of  Munich  by  her 
inactivity  and  her  unwillingness  to  claim  the  whole  of  Slovakia  and 
Ruthenia.  Since  then  he  had,  by  the  Vienna  Award,  granted  her  her 
ethnic  claims.  Yet  the  Hungarians  were  not  satisfied.  If  the  Hungarian 
press  did  not  cease  from  its  attacks  on  Germany,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
show  it  up.  However,  when  Hitler  had  blown  off  enough  steam  and  Csaky 
had  humbly  declared  Hungary’s  obedience  to  Germany’s  wishes,  Hitler 
turned  to  the  future.  Great  things  were  going  to  happen.  The  ethnic  point 
of  view,  he  said,  was  going  to  be  abandoned  and  ‘territorial  principles’  to 
be  adopted.  Poland  and  Hungary  would  get  their  shares,  thanks  to 
Germany’s  broad-mindedness.  But  all  this  would  not  happen  until  March. 

was  a  serious  blow  to  German-Polish  relations  ( Polish  White  Book,  no.  61).  The  German  account 
is  much  the  same.  It  adds  that  Ribbentrop,  of  course,  denied  that  the  German  protection  of 
Slovakia  was  directed  against  Poland  and  said  that  Slovakia  might  be  discussed  as  part  of  a 
general  German-Polish  settlement.  He  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  joint  German-Polish 
guarantee  of  the  Slovak  State.  If  Poland  would  yield  over  Danzig  and  the  Corridor,  Slovakia 
could  be  discussed  in  the  manner  indicated  (German  White  Book  ii,  no.  203). 

1  See  above,  p.  111,  note  1. 

1  Hungary’s  adhesion  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  followed  on  24  February  1939. 

3  See  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  272;  see  also  below,  p.  454,  where  an  account  of  Csaky’s  interview 
with  Ribbentrop  on  16  January  will  also  be  found. 
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But  when  the  time  came  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Germany  would  have  to 
act  together,  like  a  football  team,  with  lightning  speed.  Then  there  would 
be  no  intervention  from  the  West  and  no  bloodshed.  The  interview  ended 
on  a  genial  note,  Hitler  abusing  the  League  of  Nations  (from  which  Csaky 
said  that  Hungary  would  withdraw  in  May),  explaining  his  views  on  the 
Jewish  question,  and  finally  sending  his  greetings  to  the  Regent. 

As  Hitler  had  alluded  to  Germany  having  no  interests  east  of  the  [Little] 
Carpathians  and  had  described  the  statement  that  Germany  opposed  a 
common  Polish-Hungarian  frontier  as  ‘idiotic’,  Csaky  must  have  supposed 
that  Hungary  was  to  get  at  least  Ruthenia,  if  not  Slovakia  as  well.1  Hitler 
might  count  on  at  least  one  enthusiastic  foreign  supporter  of  his  proposed 
liquidation  of  Czecho-Slovakia. 

On  27  January  Csaky  addressed  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Parliament  in  Budapest.  He  told  them  that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Axis  Powers  in  Europe  was  assured  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  years.  Germany  would  pursue  a  policy  of  peace,  and  no  changes  could 
be  made  without  her  approval.  Since  Munich  the  Western  Powers  had 
shown  a  complete  lack  of  interest  in  Central  Europe,  the  reconstruction  of 
which  they  were  leaving  to  Germany  and  Italy. 

A  change,  however,  soon  afterwards  came  over  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment.  Imredy,  who  had  placated  Germany  with  some  anti-Semitic  measures 
of  a  comparatively  mild  nature,  was  shown  to  be  descended  from  a 
probably  Jewish  ancestress.  He  was  horrified  by  the  discovery  and 
promptly  insisted  on  resigning.  On  16  February  the  Regent  appointed  as 
Prime  Minister  Count  Paul  Teleki,  a  personality  most  unacceptable  to  the 
Nazis.  Teleki  was  a  gentleman  and  a  Catholic,  with  an  intense  dislike  for 
the  Third  Reich.  His  appointment  was  recognized  as  a  move  to  preserve 
Hungary  from  excessive  entanglement  with  Germany.  Like  most  of  the 
statesmen  of  Eastern  Europe,  he  desired  to  pursue  a  policy  of  balance, 
committed  neither  to  the  Axis  nor  to  the  Western  Powers.  Treaty  revision 
could  not  be  achieved  against  Germany’s  will,  it  was  true;  but  Hungary 
must  not  become  Germany’s  satellite.  Though  opposed  to  a  march  into 
Slovakia,  he  was  as  keen  as  Csaky  on  the  recovery  of  Ruthenia,  for  he 

1  One  of  the  last  of  Csaky’s  remarks  in  this  interview  was  to  the  effect  that  ‘the  romantic  idea’ 
of  territorial  expansion  had  been  abandoned.  It  was  enough  for  Hungary  to  recover  her  own 
national  unity,  and  Hungarians  reckoned  that  foreign  elements  living  within  the  frontiers  of 
their  state  were  a  source  of  weakness.  The  Hungarians  were  now  ‘content  to  recover  their  own 
racial  community’.  In  view  of  Csaky’s  efforts  to  recover  Ruthenia  and  Slovakia,  and  later 
Transylvania,  the  remark  appears  inexplicable.  Possibly  its  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  Hitler’s 
next  words.  Hitler  approved  of  what  Csaky  had  just  said  and  observed  that  in  Germany  the 
Czechs  were  released  from  military  service;  for  the  ruling  nationality  not  only  had  the  honour 
of  governing  but  also  the  duties  of  its  position.  Perhaps  Csaky  only  meant  that  in  the  future 
Hungary  the  rights  and  duties  of  active  citizenship  would  be  reserved  for  Magyars.  If  so,  it  was 
a  dangerous  remark,  in  view  of  Hungary’s  considerable  German  minority.  More  probably 
Csaky  understood  that  Hungary  was  not  to  get  alien  Slovakia,  at  any  rate  not  yet,  but  was  to 
get  Ruthenia,  which  he  counted  as  loyal  to  Hungary  and  therefore  not  foreign. 
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believed  in  the  desire  of  most  Ruthenes  for  a  return  to  Hungary  and,  as  an 
ex-professor  of  geography,  he  recognized  the  vital  importance  for  his 
country  of  control  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Tisza  river.  The  effect  of 
his  appointment  was  to  render  difficult  the  relations  between  a  Foreign 
Minister,  who  believed  that  close  co-operation  with  Germany  was  essential, 
and  a  Prime  Minister  who  was  determined  to  get  what  he  wanted,  and 
believed  to  be  justified,  without  being  beholden  to  Germany  for  it. 

Thus  towards  the  end  of  February  Hitler’s  football  team — Poland, 
Hungary,  Germany — was  not  functioning  like  clockwork.  The  Poles  were 
refusing  to  surrender  Danzig  in  return  for  vague  promises  of  the  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  Czecho-Slovak  territory  in  accordance  with  ‘Poland’s  wishes’;  and 
the  Hungarians  seemed  hardly  more  reliable  than  when  they  had  provoked 
Hitler’s  outburst  to  Csaky. 

Hitler,  however,  went  forward  with  his  plans  in  the  comfortable  assur¬ 
ance  that  there  was  no  solid  focus  of  resistance  to  them.  One  point  which 
Hitler  may  have  decided  before  his  interviews  with  Beck  and  Csaky  in 
January  seems  to  have  been  treated  as  settled  in  high  Nazi  circles  by  the 
end  of  that  month.  Germany  would,  at  least  temporarily,  disinterest  her¬ 
self  in  Ruthenia.  Hungary  could  take  it,  for  Germany  would  be  otherwise 
occupied.  She  would  extend  her  power  along  the  southern  border  of 
Poland,  thus  surrounding  that  country  on  three  sides,  while  at  the  same 
time  driving  a  deep  wedge  between  Poland  and  Hungary.  On  5  February 
a  Nazi  of  standing,  whose  duties  called  for  ‘direct  contact  with  the  Fiihrer’s 
immediate  circle’,  informed  one  of  the  French  Ambassador’s  collaborators 
that  a  dissolution  of  Czecho-Slovakia  was  coming.  ‘Slovakia  [he  added] 
would  become  independent,  Hungary  would  annex  Sub-Carpathian 
Russia,  and  the  Reich  would,  in  one  form  or  another,  obtain  control  of 
Bohemia  and  of  Moravia.’1  The  only ‘t’ which  needed  crossing  in  this 
statement  of  Nazi  intentions  was  that  Slovakia’s  independence  would  be 
a  figment.  It  would  provide  Germany  with  several  routes  for  the  military 
invasion  of  Poland  should  Poland  persist  in  refusing  to  surrender  Danzig 
and  to  co-operate  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Alternatively,  if  Hitler  decided  that  Germany  would  ‘go  east’  south  of 
the  Carpathians,  the  little  province  of  Ruthenia  would  not  prove  much 
of  a  hindrance.  All  lines  of  communication  would  lie  through  Hungary, 
and  Hungary  would  be  unable  to  resist  any  German  demands,  when  the 
German  forces  lay  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  west  of  her. 

(b)  The  Slovak  Demand  for  Independence,  to  ii  March  1939 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  October  1938  Tiso  and  Durcansky,  the 
Slovak  Ministers,  had  interviews  with  Ribbentrop  at  Munich;  and  that 


1  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  65. 
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Durcansky,  accompanied  by  Mach  and  Karmasin,  had  a  discussion  with 
Goring.1 

The  German  record  of  the  discussion  between  Goring  and  the  Slovaks 
ended  with  the  words :  ‘The  Field  Marshal  is  of  the  opinion  that  efforts  of 
the  Slovaks  for  independence  should  be  suitably  supported.  A  Czech 
State  minus  Slovakia  is  even  more  completely  at  our  mercy.  Air  base  in 
Slovakia  for  air  force  for  operation  against  the  east  very  important.’2  That 
policy  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  which  did 
not  commit  itself  on  the  future  of  Slovakia.  But  during  the  winter  Goring’s 
suggested  support  of  a  Slovak  demand  for  independence  appears  to  have 
been  promoted  by  the  Nazi  leaders  in  Vienna,  Btirckel,  the  Reichskommissar, 
and  Seyss-Inquart,  the  Reichsstatthalter.3  A  useful  Slovak  agent,  in  addition 
to  Durcansky,  was  placed  at  the  Germans’  disposal  when  Tuka,  formerly 
editor  of  Mgr.  Hlinka’s  Slovak ,  was  released  from  the  Czech  prison  where 
he  had  spent  nine  of  the  fifteen  years  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced  in 
1929  on  the  ground  of  espionage  in  the  service  of  Hungary. 

Speaking  from  a  balcony  in  Bratislava  on  6  December  1938,  Tuka  told 
the  assembled  crowd  that  the  Slovak  Government  had  sent  him  to  Berlin 
to  defend  the  territorial  integrity  of  Slovakia.  He  had  asked  for  the 
return  of  Devin  (Theben),  recently  annexed  by  Germany,4  since  it  was  a 
spot  sacred  in  Slovak  eyes.  He  said  that  the  reply  had  been:  ‘Only  free 
nations  have  holy  places.’  And  the  moral  which  he  drew  was:  ‘We  must 
build  Slovak  independence.’5  For  the  New  Year  number  of  Slovak  Tuka 
wrote  an  article  saying  that  without  any  effort  on  their  part  the  Slovaks 
had  now  received  more  than  had  been  contained  in  Mgr.  Hlinka’s  pro¬ 
gramme  of  autonomy.  They  must  now  bestir  themselves  to  complete  the 

1  See  above,  pp.  94,  83.  Mach  was  described  by  Coulondre  as  ‘well-known  for  his  entire 
devotion  to  the  Reich’,  and  Durfiansky  as  ‘a  mere  tool  in  Nazi  hands,  particularly  in  those  of 
M.  Karmasin,  the  “Fiihrer”  of  the  120,000  Germans  in  Slovakia’  ( Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  73). 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  83  (quoted  above,  p.  84). 

3  For  the  official  positions  of  these  two  gentlemen,  see  Survey  for  1938,  i.  213,  237. 

4  See  above,  pp.  38-39. 

5  Temps,  2  March  1938.  Tuka’s  mission  was  not  undertaken  without  cause.  German  annexa¬ 
tions  were  coming  uncomfortably  close  to  Bratislava,  the  Slovak  capital.  Devin,  a  village,  in 
1910  mainly  inhabited  by  Germans,  dominates  the  confluence  of  the  March  and  the  Danube, 
where  the  projected  Oder-Danube  canal  was  to  terminate.  It  lies  on  the  northern  (Slovak) 
bank  of  the  Danube,  only  six  miles  above  Bratislava,  and  contains  the  remains  of  a  fortress  of 
the  ninth  century,  i.e.  dating  from  the  time  of  the  ‘great  Moravian  Empire’.  The  Germans  had 
also  annexed  Petrzalka  (Engerau),  opposite  Bratislava,  and  on  the  quays  of  Petrzalka  they 
painted  in  white  letters  ‘Heil  Hitler !  Pressburg  was,  is  and  remains  German.’  The  statement 
was  untrue.  The  Magyars  took  the  district  from  the  Moravian  Slavs  about  896,  and  thereafter 
for  over  1,000  years,  till  1920,  the  town  formed  part,  under  its  Magyar  name  of  Pozsony,  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary.  A  large  part  of  the  town’s  population  was  composed  of  Germans,  who, 
however,  felt  Hungarian  and  had  no  loyalty  to  the  modern  German  Empire.  But  the  decorators 
of  Petrzalka’s  quays  were  not  the  only  Germans  who  were  vague  about  the  Middle  Ages.  At 
his  interview  with  Csiky,  on  16  January  1939  (see  p.  218  above),  Hitler  showed  that  he  thought 
that  Hungary  had  once  formed  part  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  (which  he  called  ‘the  great 
German  Empire’). 
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work,  for  ‘what  has  happened  so  far  is  only  the  beginning  of  greater 
changes’. 

Tuka’s  chief  collaborator  in  the  popularization  of  the  doctrine  of  Slovak 
independence  was  Mach,  the  propaganda  chief.  Among  the  five  Slovak 
Ministers  separatist  intransigence  was  represented  by  Durcansky  and 
Cernak. 

Nevertheless  at  the  turn  of  the  year  there  was  something  of  an  entente 
between  Prague  and  Bratislava.  On  Tiso’s  invitation  President  Hacha 
spent  Christmas  with  him  in  the  Tatra  mountains  and  was  entertained  at 
a  banquet.  Moreover,  the  Slovaks  were  discovering  that  autonomy  was 
expensive,  that  their  resources  were  negligible,  and  that  their  only  source  of 
financial  help  was  the  Czechs.1  The  influx  of  Slovak  refugees  from  the 
territory  surrendered  to  Hungary  added  to  Slovakia’s  difficulties.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  official  Slovak  policy  was  one  of  satisfaction  with  the  autonomy 
achieved,  together  with  exigent  demands  on  Prague.  The  Slovak  Diet, 
elected  in  December,  was  summoned  for  18  January  1939.  Tiso  invited 
members  of  the  central  Government  at  Prague  to  be  present  for  the 
occasion,  and  Beran  and  Syrovy  accepted.  The  visitors  were  well  received 
and  Tiso  made  a  speech  dwelling  on  the  happy  relations  which  federalism 
had  brought.  How  far  the  official  policy  represented  the  true  intentions  of 
Tiso’s  Government  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Mach  spoilt  the  harmony  of  the 
proceedings  on  19  January  by  a  public  speech  in  which  he  declared  that 
Slovak  autonomy  was  but  a  prelude  to  independence.  That  the  drafting 
of  the  Slovak  Constitution  had  been  entrusted  to  Tuka  suggests  that  the 
Government’s  true  intentions  were  more  radical  than  appeared.  But  ap¬ 
parently  the  Nazis  were  keeping  Tiso  in  the  dark  about  the  future  and  he 
had  to  walk  warily  in  genuine  perplexity.  His  behaviour  in  March  certainly 
suggests  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  turn  of  events. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Diet  Tiso  resigned,  was  reappointed,  and  slightly 
altered  the  composition  of  his  Ministry.  The  anti-Czech  Cernak  was 
dropped  and  his  successor  in  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  the 
more  moderate  Sivak.  He  was,  however,  balanced  by  Pruzinsky,  who  took 
over  the  new  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Agriculture.2  These  alterations  left 
the  Ministry,  as  before,  representing  both  autonomist  moderation  and 
separatism.  Sidor,  who  represented  Slovakia  in  the  central  Government,3 
seemed  satisfied  with  existing  arrangements  and  prepared  to  make  the  new 
federal  system  work. 

1  On  Slovakia’s  financial  difficulties  see  Newton’s  despatch  from  Prague  of  8  December  1938 
(D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  407-8)  and  Pares’s  memorandum  from  Bratislava  of  3  February  1939  (ibid, 
iv,  pp.  94-99). 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  230.  Dr.  Mikulas  Pruzinsky  was  a  lawyer  who  had  formerly  represented 
the  Slovak  People’s  Party  in  the  National  Assembly  at  Prague,  both  as  deputy  and  as  senator 
and  who  had  collaborated  closely  with  Mgr.  Hlinka. 

3  See  above,  p.  132. 
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During  February  the  dualism  of  official  correctness  and  separatist 
agitation  was  maintained  in  an  atmosphere  of  unreality,  for  constant 
rumours  alleged  that  Germany  would  change  things  to  suit  her  plans  in 
the  spring.  On  2 1  February  Tiso  laid  his  Government’s  programme  before 
the  Diet.  It  was  correct,  providing  for  some  land  distribution  in  favour 
of  the  refugees,  measures  of  protection  against  unemployment  due  to  im¬ 
migration,  the  appointment  of  Slovaks  in  place  of  Czechs  to  posts  in  the 
state  service,  labour  camps  for  the  allegedly  lazy,  and  separate  classes  for 
Jewish  children  in  the  schools.  But  on  12  February  Tuka,  accompanied 
by  the  German  leader  in  Slovakia,  Karmasin,  had  an  interview  with 
Hitler,  in  the  presence  of  Ribbentrop,  in  Berlin.1  According  to  the 
German  official  record  Tuka  was  fulsome  in  his  appreciation  of  the  Slovak 
nation’s  debt  to  Hitler.  He  said  that 

it  was  obvious  that  for  the  Slovaks  continued  coexistence  with  the  Czechs  had 
become  impossible.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  today  they  were  still  part  of  the  Czech 
State  was  made  bearable  only  by  the  thought  that  the  present  Government  was 
a  transitional  phase.  .  .  .  The  fate  of  Slovakia  lay  in  the  Fiihrer’s  hands.  .  .  . 
Should  it  come  to  a  revolt,  Czechia  would  immediately  try  to  suppress  it  with 
bloodshed,  but  one  word  from  the  Fiihrer  was  enough  to  halt  these  efforts.  The 
same  applied  to  Hungarian  and  Polish  aspirations,  which  could  likewise  be 
brought  to  a  halt  by  a  word  from  the  Fiihrer.  ‘I  lay  the  destiny  of  my  people  in 
your  hands,  my  Fiihrer;  my  people  await  their  complete  liberation  by  you.’ 

Hitler,  whose  whole  diplomacy  consisted  in  weaving  some  truth  into 
colossal  lies,  could  not  reply  with  simplicity,  but  he  gave  Tuka  clear  hints 
on  the  line  which  he  required  the  Slovaks  to  take.  Until  the  past  September 
he  had  been  too  busy  with  other  things  to  study  the  Slovak  question.  But 
he  had  since  then  discovered  that  the  Slovaks  wanted  to  be  independent 
and  not  to  return  to  Hungary,  as  he  had  been  told.  Unfortunately  it  looked 
as  though  the  Czechs  had  not  learned  sense,  but  were  still  bent  on  their 
mad  dreams  of  being  the  vanguard  of  Asia  and  the  Slav  world  against 
Europe.  They  were  asking  for  trouble;  and  if  Germany  had  to  act,  Poland 
and  Hungary  would  act  too.  And  what  would  become  of  Slovakia  then? 
The  Slovaks  might  continue  to  cling  to  Prague.  But  a  German  proverb 
said  ‘cling  together,  swing  together’  ( mitgefangen ,  mitgehangen) .  If  the 
Slovaks  came  to  him  and  asked  for  independence,  he  would  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  their  country. 

Tiso’s  Government,  however,  well  aware  that  genuine  self-government 
within  Czecho-Slovakia  was  what  most  appealed  to  the  majority  of 
Slovaks,  continued  their  demands  on  Prague,  pressing  for  a  separate 
military  organization  and  that  25  per  cent,  of  all  posts  in  all  grades  of  all 
branches  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  civil  service  should  be  allotted  to  Slovaks 
(whether  there  were  enough  literate  Slovaks  to  fill  them  or  not),  and  at 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  209-13. 
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the  same  time  requiring  the  central  Government  to  cover  the  rapidly 
accumulating  Slovak  deficits.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  end  of  February 
two  Slovak  Ministers,  Durcansky  and  Pruzinsky,  were  in  Berlin  for 
economic  negotiations  and  had  an  interview  with  Goring;  and  it  was  said 
that  two  banks  in  Bratislava  had  passed  into  Reich  German  control1  and 
German  firms  were  arranging  for  mineral  concessions  in  Slovakia.2  The 
Czechs  were  not  unnaturally  exasperated.  The  federal  system  could  not 
go  on  if  the  Slovaks  were  determined  to  secure  a  separate  army  and  to 
conduct  separate  relations  with  foreign  states.  On  1  and  2  March  the 
central  Government  conferred  with  the  Slovak  Ministers,  Sidor  and 
Teplansky,  and  arranged  that  during  the  subsequent  week  the  whole  of 
the  Slovak  Government  should  come  to  Prague  with  a  view  to  getting 
a  firm  agreement  on  future  co-operation.  Their  basic  demands  were  that 
the  Slovaks  should  finally  accept  the  central  Government’s  exclusive 
control  of  defence,  foreign  affairs,  and  the  common  finances  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  should  suppress  propaganda  directed  against  the  existing 
constitutional  arrangements.3 

But  at  this  juncture  every  influence  was  brought  into  play  to  create  con¬ 
fusion.  The  German  press  supported  the  alleged  Slovak  demand  for 
independence  and  criticized  the  Slovak  Government’s  weakness  towards 
the  Jews,4  while  the  radio  station  at  Vienna  poured  out  broadcasts  in 
Slovak  explaining  that  the  Slovak  Government  were  considering  means 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Slovak  people’s  desire  for  independence.  How 
unrepresentative  of  the  extremely  Catholic  Slovak  people  were  the  separat¬ 
ists  was  shown  by  an  outbreak  of  the  Hlinka  Guard,  the  para-military 
Slovak  formations  recruited  originally  by  Tuka  and  Sidor.5  In  retaliation, 

1  Report,  dated  26  February,  from  the  British  Consul  at  Bratislava  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  158). 

2  The  Times,  2  March  1939. 

3  See  Ripka:  Munich,  pp.  361  seqq.  Cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  183-4,  Manchester  Guardian,  4  March 
and  New  York  Times,  5  March  1939.  A  telegram  from  Hencke  to  Berlin,  of  7  March,  said  that  the 
Slovaks  had  been  pressing  for  a  smaller  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  joint  budget,  for  the  dismissal 
of  General  Syrovy  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  and  for  more  Slovak  control  in  the  departments 
of  common  government.  He  had  heard  that  the  Slovaks  in  Bratislava  were  discussing  whether 
to  proclaim  independence  almost  immediately  or  to  postpone  matters  till  the  end  of  March,  but 
also  that  pressure  from  the  Vatican  might  induce  the  Slovaks  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
Czechs.  Chvalkovsky  had  informed  him  that  the  central  Government  had  told  the  Slovak 
Ministers  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  proclaim  Slovak  independence  if  they  really  thought  it 
desirable;  but  that  the  Slovaks  had  replied  that  Slovakia  wished  to  remain  in  the  federal  Republic 
( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  226-7). 

Whatever  the  Czechs  did  or  said,  they  were  baffled.  They  must  have  wondered  if  anyone 
could  effectively  speak  for  Slovakia. 

*  Pares  reported  from  Bratislava  on  3  February  that  Tiso’s  references  to  the  Jewish  problem 
were  ‘not  radical’,  and  that  though  he  proclaimed  his  intention  of  finding  a  ‘final  solution’  of 
the  problem  he  meant  to  do  this  without  damaging  Slovak  economic  interests  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv, 
p.  97).  On  26  February  Pares  reported  that  the  pro-German  party  in  Slovakia  had  been  collect¬ 
ing  material  for  use  against  members  of  the  Government  in  the  form  of  photographs  of  Ministers 
or  their  wives  entering  Jewish  shops  (ibid.  p.  158). 

5  See  above,  p.  122. 
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it  was  said,  for  the  Slovak  Catholic  bishops’  prohibition  of  the  wearing  of 
the  Hlinka  Guard  uniform  by  priests,  these  hooligans  attacked  and  injured 
the  parish  priest  of  Pystany  and  proceeded  to  wreck  Jewish  shops  in  the 
town.1  The  Slovak  Government  met  on  4  and  6  March  to  consider  their 
reply  to  Prague.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  an  official  communique  was 
issued  denying  that  there  had  been  any  differences  between  Bratislava  and 
Prague  and  declaring  that  the  Slovak  Government  considered  the  political 
status  of  Slovakia  settled  by  the  existing  law  on  Slovak  autonomy.2  But 
the  communique  was  published  next  day  only  by  Narodni  Noviny,  while 
other  Slovak  newspapers,  all  Government-controlled,  expressed  themselves 
in  the  opposite  sense,  and  Slovak  added  to  its  demands  for  independence 
the  words  ‘the  fate  of  Central  Europe  cannot  be  determined  without  the 
great  German  nation’.3 

Despite  the  communique  of  6  March  and  the  arrangement  for  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Governments  of  Prague  and  Bratislava,  Sidor  and  Teplansky 
alone  appeared  to  represent  Slovakia  on  9  March.  As  Tiso  failed  to  come 
to  Prague,  Beran,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic,  remembered  a 
previous  engagement  and  at  first  absented  himself  from  the  discussions.4 
The  proposals  of  the  two  Slovaks,  who  were  in  constant  communication 
by  telephone  with  their  colleagues  at  Bratislava,  amounted  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Czechs  to  the  transformation  of  Czecho-Slovakia  into  a  confedera¬ 
tion  of  virtually  independent  states,  accompanied  by  a  large  loan  from 
Prague  to  Slovakia.5  The  Czechs  were  also  told  about  the  visit  of  Durcansky 
and  Pruzinsky  to  Berlin  and  their  talk  with  Goring.  On  their  return  from 
Germany  the  visitors  had  given  the  Slovak  Government  to  understand 
that  Slovakia  could  obtain  economic  assistance  from  Germany,  but  only 
if  Slovakia  proclaimed  herself  independent.6 

The  Czechs  were  in  a  dilemma.  To  yield  to  all  the  Slovak  demands  or 
to  postpone  action  would  mean  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  Republic. 
Rejection  of  the  demands  would  have  to  be  accompanied  at  once  by  the 
forcible  removal  from  office  of  those  Slovak  Ministers  who  had  made  it 
clear  that  they  did  not  intend  to  make  Czecho-Slovakia  work.  But  if  such 
strong  measures  did  not  meet  with  German  approval,  the  result  would  be 

1  New  York  Times,  5  March  1939. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  200.  3  Ripka:  Munich,  p.  363. 

4  New  York  Times,  9  March  1939.  What  were  Tiso’s  intentions  by  this  time  is  most  obscure. 
He  was  visited  on  7  March  by  Seyss-Inquart,  who  advised  him  not  to  go  to  Prague,  but  to 
declare  Slovakia’s  independence.  When  Tiso  objected  that  it  was  necessary  to  move  slowly  and 
not  to  take  leaps  in  the  dark,  Seyss-Inquart  offered  to  take  him  to  Berlin,  where  the  darkness 
would  be  dispelled  (C.  A.  Macartney:  see  above,  p.  1,  note  1).  Tiso  did  not  accept  the  offer, 
nor  did  he  go  to  Prague.  A  message  from  Bratislava,  printed  in  the  Temps  of  10  March,  indicates 
the  existence  at  least  of  the  belief  that  Tiso  proposed  to  stick  to  the  connexion  with  Prague.  It 
stated  that  the  Slovak  Government  had  decided  to  suppress  Mach’s  propaganda  office,  had 
seized  an  issue  of  Slovenska  Politika,  the  first  separatist  paper  to  be  thus  treated,  and  had  ordered 
the  dissolution  of  several  German-Slovak  societies. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  229. 
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6  Ibid.  p.  230. 
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German  intervention  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Republic.  Clearly  in  this 
crisis,  as  in  every  other  serious  matter,  the  all-important  precaution  was  to 
discover  the  wishes  of  the  German  Government  and  to  fall  in  with  them. 
Accordingly  Chvalkovsky  left  the  Cabinet  meeting  and  sent  urgently  for 
Hencke,  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Prague.  He  asked  Hencke  to 
tell  him  frankly  whether  it  was  the  wish  of  the  German  Government  that 
Slovakia  should  secede.  Hencke  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  political  plans 
of  his  Government  about  Slovakia.  In  his  opinion  ‘German-Czechoslovak 
relations  were  governed  by  the  Munich  Agreement  and  the  agreements 
concluded  as  a  result  of  it’.  Chvalkovsky  said  that  the  Slovak  Ministers 
might  have  misinterpreted  German  statements.  He  asked  Hencke  to  find 
out  the  truth  of  the  matter  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  Berlin  wanted  Slovakia 
to  be  independent,  she  had  only  to  say  so  and  the  Czechs  would  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  decision.  He  did  not  want  senselessly  to  pursue  a  policy 
that  was  contrary  to  Germany’s  wishes.  Indeed  he  had  no  love  for  his 
thankless  office.  Hencke  shuffled,  saying  that  Goring,  whom  the  Slovaks 
professed  to  be  quoting,  was  away  on  leave,  and  that  ‘for  technical  reasons’ 
he  could  not  get  an  answer  from  Berlin  by  telephone.  He  merely  advised 
Chvalkovsky  to  find  out  the  answer  to  his  difficulties  from  the  Slovak 
Government.  Hencke  concluded  his  telegram  to  Berlin  reporting  this 
conversation  with  a  request  for  guidance  about  his  own  attitude.1 

Once  again  the  Czechs  had  run  up  against  a  brick  wall.  Hencke  may 
well  have  been  ignorant  of  Hitler’s  game,  which  evidently  was  to  create 
and  use  a  legend  that  the  Czechs  were  incapable  of  ensuring  the  human 
rights  of  their  German  Volksgruppe  or  of  retaining  the  loyalty  of  Slovakia. 
At  the  same  time  Hitler  wished  to  reconcile  his  own  professions  of  com¬ 
plete  indifference  about  the  territories  east  of  the  Little  Carpathians2  with 
precautions  that  neither  Hungary  nor  Poland  should  overrun  Slovakia. 
Hence  his  new-found  concern  for  Slovak  liberty  and  his  requirement  that 
the  Slovaks  should  apply  to  him  for  it. 

Having,  however,  been  assured  by  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the 
Reich  that  his  Government  did  not  concern  themselves  with  Slovakia,  the 
Czech  Ministers  concluded  that  Berlin  regarded  the  whole  dispute  with 
the  Slovak  Government  as  an  ‘internal  matter’  of  Czecho-Slovakia.3  They 
decided  forcibly  to  dismiss  the  Slovak  Ministry,  and  went  ahead  during  the 
night  of  9-10  March.4  Czech  troops,  who  had  been  brought  up  to  eastern 


'  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  230-1.  Four  days  later,  during  the  night  of  13-14  March,  when  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  deceive  the  Czechs  with  reassuring  replies,  the  German  Legation  in  Prague 
received  orders  from  Berlin  to  make  a  point  of  not  being  available  if  the  Czech  Government 
approached  it  (ibid.  p.  247);  see  also  below,  p.  261  note  2.  2  See  above,  pp.  217-19. 

3  Ripka:  Munich,  p.  366.  Cf.  the  report  of  the  British  Consul  in  Bratislava  (Pares)  of  20  March 
1939,  printed  in  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  406-8,  and  in  N.C.A.  vii  (D-572),  pp.  91-94. 

4  A.  Henderson,  in  his  Eyewitness  in  Czechoslovakia  (London,  Harrap,  1939),  p.  307,  says  that 
the  reason  for  this  drastic  action  was  that  Teplansky  told  Beran  that  Tiso  was  about  to  proclaim 
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Moravia,  quickly  and  smoothly  occupied  the  important  buildings  in 
Bratislava  and  other  towns  of  Slovakia.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  Tiso 
was  handed  the  presidential  decree  relieving  him,  together  with  his  col¬ 
leagues,  Durcansky,  Pruzinsky,  and  Vanco,  of  their  official  positions. 
Warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  separatist  leaders  were  issued.  Tuka  and 
Mach  were  apprehended  and  removed  to  Moravska  Ostrava.  Martial  law 
was  proclaimed  in  Bratislava  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Hlinka  Guard  and 
other  armed  formations.  An  official  news  bulletin  was  broadcast  from 
Prague  stating  that  these  events  made  no  change  in  the  autonomous  posi¬ 
tion  of  Slovakia,  that  the  new  Slovak  Government  would  deal  vigorously 
with  unrest  and  would  receive  considerable  financial  help  from  the  Czech 
Lands,  and  that  it  was  false  to  state  that  the  Reich  wished  to  separate 
Slovakia  from  the  Czecho-Slovak  State.1  At  the  same  time  the  President 
of  the  Republic  nominated  Sivak,  the  Slovak  Minister  of  Education,  as 
Prime  Minister  of  Slovakia.  But  Sivak  had  gone  to  Rome  to  attend  the 
coronation  of  the  Pope;  and  Teplansky,  the  remaining  member  of  the 
Slovak  Cabinet,  was  sent  back  to  Bratislava  from  Prague  to  take  charge  of 
the  confused  situation.  But,  still  on  10  March,  Sivak  replied  from  Rome 
declining  the  undesirable  honour  offered  to  him;  and  the  Slovak  politicians 
would  not  admit  the  legality  of  appointments  made  without  consultation 
with  them.  During  the  night  of  10-1 1  March  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Slovak  Diet,  both  Tiso  and  Sidor  being  present,  discussed  the  situation. 
They  decided  that  the  man  best  able  to  represent  Slovakia  and  to  achieve 
a  working  agreement  with  the  Czechs  was  now  Sidor;  and  he  agreed  to 
serve,  subject  to  certain  conditions,2  which  Prague  duly  accepted.  Accord¬ 
ingly  on  Saturday,  1 1  March,  President  Hacha  appointed  Sidor  as  Slovak 
Prime  Minister.3 

Very  shortly  afterwards  Sidor  was  visited  by  a  German  Gestapo  agent 
from  Vienna  who  told  him  that  he  must  proclaim  the  independence  of 
Slovakia  on  the  next  day  or  ‘the  Slovaks  would  share  the  fate  of  the 
Czechs’.  The  two  German  divisions  across  the  Danube  at  Engerau 
(Petrzalka)  would  support  him.  Sidor  refused,  saying  that  he  could  not 
go  back  on  his  agreement  with  the  Czechs,  anyhow  not  without  previous 
consultation  with  his  ministerial  colleagues.4  During  Friday,  10  March, 

the  independence  of  Slovakia  after  a  putsch  by  the  Hlinka  Guard,  and  himself  asked  the  central 
Government  to  intervene.  But  President  Hacha  told  Sidor  subsequently  that  he  had  dismissed 
Tiso  because  the  latter  was  not  strong  enough  to  control  the  separatists,  which  was  also  the  ver¬ 
sion  given  by  the  Prague  radio  (C.  A.  Macartney:  see  above,  p.  1,  note  1). 

1  Telegram  from  Newton  to  the  Foreign  Office,  10  March  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  219-20). 

2  The  conditions  were:  the  Czech  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn,  Slovak  generals  should  com¬ 
mand  Slovak  divisions,  Slovak  political  commissars  should  be  attached  to  Slovak  troops  under 
Czech  command,  suspended  Slovak  officials  should  be  reinstated  and  prisoners  released,  and 
the  central  Government  should  employ  5,000  Slovak  officials. 

3  For  the  composition  of  Sidor’s  Ministry  see  ibid.  pp.  229-30.  See  also  below,  p.  247. 

4  The  above  account  of  the  change  of  government  at  Bratislava  is  derived  from  C.  A. 
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Karmasin  and  the  German  Consul  were  extremely  active  in  Bratislava.1 
Karmasin  conferred  during  the  morning  with  the  dismissed  Slovak 
Ministers,  including  Tiso,  and  other  separatist  leaders.  In  the  afternoon 
the  local  German  party  (the  Volksgruppe),  held  a  meeting,  at  which  speakers 
bitterly  denounced  the  ‘Bolsheviks’  of  Prague.  The  flag  of  the  Hlinka 
Guard  was  ostentatiously  displayed  from  the  balcony  of  the  Volksgruppe' s 
headquarters  between  the  flags  of  the  Volksgruppe  itself.  Then  Slovak 
demonstrations  were  organized,  those  of  the  afternoon  being  poorly 
attended  by  a  few  persons,  whom  the  British  Consul  described  as  ‘an  evil¬ 
looking  rabble’.2  In  the  evening  the  Hlinka  Guard  were  encouraged  to 
turn  out  and  organize  processions  of  ‘less  disreputable  elements,  mainly 
students  and  young  men’.3  According  to  the  French  Minister’s  report 
from  Prague  the  Hlinka  Guard  came  into  collision  with  the  Czech  troops, 
but  it  amounted  only  to  ‘a  few  shots  and  some  scuffling’  before  order  was 
restored.4 

Meanwhile,  also  on  io  March,  Durcansky  and  Murgas,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Hlinka  Guard,5  who  had  evaded  arrest,  were  got  away  by 
the  Germans  to  Vienna.  From  there  Durcansky  sent  an  appeal  to  Hitler 
asking  him  to  support  Slovak  independence  and  adding  to  his  own  signature 
those  of  Tiso  and  Sidor.6  This  appeal,  as  coming  from  Tiso,  was  published 
on  1 1  March  in  the  German  press,  which  took  the  line  that  Tiso’s  dismissal 
had  been  unconstitutional.7  And  on  the  evening  of  io  March  Durcansky 
broadcast  an  inflammatory  speech  to  his  fellow  Slovaks,  promising  them 
freedom  and  independence  within  a  very  short  time.8 

So  Hitler  had  now  received  the  appeal  from  Slovakia  of  which  he  had 
spoken  to  Tuka,9  and  Durcansky  and  his  German  friends  in  Bratislava 
and  Vienna  had  done  their  best  to  goad  the  Slovaks  into  resistance  to  the 
Czechs.  But  their  best  had  had  little  effect.  There  was,  moreover,  some¬ 
thing  not  wholly  convincing  about  an  appeal  from  Durcansky  from  Vienna, 

Macartney,  who  obtained  his  information  direct  from  Sidor.  Cf.  the  opinion  of  von  Druffel, 
the  German  Consul  at  Bratislava,  on  Sidor.  He  telephoned  from  Vienna  to  Berlin  on  12  March, 
saying  that  Sidor  would  get  his  way  with  the  Czechs  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  237).  Cf.  also  a  report  of 
12  March  from  Vienna  by  Keppler  (State  Secretary  for  special  duties  in  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry)  on  Sidor’s  determination  not  to  break  with  the  Czechs  (ibid.  p.  238;  see  below,  p.  248). 

1  See  Ripka:  Munich,  p.  367,  and  Pares’s  report  from  Bratislava  of  20  March  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv, 
p.  406).  2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  4  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  53. 

5  Karol  MurgaS,  a  journalist  who  had  been  associated  with  Tuka  in  1926  in  the  organization 
of  a  para-military  formation  modelled  on  the  Fascist  ‘Blackshirts’,  had  become  a  member  of  the 
Slovak  Diet  in  1938. 

6  Information  from  C.  A.  Macartney,  who  also  quotes  a  statement  in  Tiso’s  last  speech  ( Die 
Wahrheit  iiber  die  Slovakei )  that  he  (Tiso)  received  an  offer  of  German  military  help  on  10  March 
and  that  he  declined  it. 

7  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  54.  The  French  charge  d’affaires  reported  that  probably  the  German 
Government  would  very  soon  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Slovaks. 

8  See  A.  Henderson:  Eyewitness  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  p.  309. 

9  See  above,  p.  223. 
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even  though  it  had  also  the  signatures  of  Tiso  and  Sidor ;  for  neither  of  them 
was  in  Vienna,  and  Sidor  was  next  day  appointed  Prime  Minister  by 
Prague.  Hitler  was  not  going  to  be  made  to  look  foolish  by  a  pack  of 
Slovaks.  So  on  that  day,  1 1  March,  he  had  Keppler,  the  Foreign  Ministry’s 
expert  on  Slovakia,  sent  by  air  to  Vienna  to  find  out  exactly  what  was  the 
situation  there.1 

By  the  evening  of  1 1  March  the  appeal  to  Hitler  and  the  attempt  to 
create  disturbances  in  Bratislava  had  both  definitely  misfired.  Accordingly 
the  German  propaganda  of  12  and  13  March  was  concerned  with  the 
alleged  brutalities  of  the  Czechs  to  their  German  Volksgruppe  and  not  with 
gallant  little  Slovakia  struggling  to  be  free.2  What  then  was  to  happen  to 
the  rest  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  when  the  Germans  marched  into  Bohemia 
and  Moravia?  Hungary  might  now  have  her  Ruthenia.  It  really  was  of 
no  use  to  Germany.  But  neither  Hungary  nor  Poland  should  get  any  part 
of  Slovakia.  On  1 2  March  Hitler  took  steps  to  send  the  Hungarians  into 
Ruthenia3  and  to  see  that  he  did  himself  receive  a  sufficiently  specious 
invitation  to  be  the  protector  of  Slovakia.4 

(c)  The  Situation  in  Ruthenia,  to  8  March  1939 

Meanwhile  in  Ruthenia  Volosin’s  Government  had  been  having  diffi¬ 
culty  in  maintaining  law  and  order  in  the  little  province.  Such  success  as 
they  had  was  due  to  the  Czech  troops  and  police  who  were  still  at  their 
posts.  The  Government  themselves  were  dependent  on  the  Sic  storm- 
troopers,5  most  of  them  Ukrainian  refugees  from  Russia,  Rumania,  or 
Poland,  who  expected  Germany  to  expel  the  Czechs  from  Ruthenia  and 
then  to  create  the  great  Ukrainian  State.  The  disorder  was  such  that  on 
16  January  the  central  Czecho-Slovak  Government,  after  informing  Berlin 
of  their  intention  and  receiving  no  intimation  of  objection,  appointed  a 
Czech  general,  Prchala,  to  Chust  as  Minister  without  Portfolio  but  with 
instructions  to  calm  the  situation.6  Volosin’s  colleague,  Julian  Revay, 
thereupon  sent  a  telegram  of  protest  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin,  and 
demonstrations  against  Prchala  were  organized  with  the  support  of  the 
Nazi  representatives  in  Chust.  At  least  one  attempt  was  made  on  Prchala’s 
life  by  a  member  of  the  Sic.7  Nevertheless  he  stuck  to  his  work  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  organizing  the  provisioning  of  the  poverty-stricken  province. 

On  12  February  Ruthenia  went  through  the  farce  of  elections  for  its 
Diet.  There  was,  of  course,  only  one  list  of  candidates,  that  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Union.  The  elections  were  held  with  all  the  usual 

1  See  below,  p.  248.  2  See  below,  pp.  247,  258-60.  3  See  below,  p.  252. 

4  See  below,  pp.  248-51.  5  See  above,  p.  127.  6  See  Ripka:  Munich,  p.  265. 

7  See  Winch :  Republic  for  a  Day,  p.  1 1 7.  Winch  relates  that  before  General  Prchala  proceeded 
to  Chust  the  central  Government  had  insisted  that  his  life  should  be  insured  and  the  Ruthene 
Government  charged  with  the  premium. 
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totalitarian  procedure,  demonstrations,  marchings,  loud  speakers  urging 
the  people  to  support  their  country  and  Government,  little  pretence  at 
secrecy  for  those  brave  enough  to  reject  the  official  list  and  drop  an  empty 
envelope  into  the  urn.  The  result  was  announced  as  a  92  per  cent,  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Government.1  The  inauguration  of  the  Diet  was  fixed  for 
2  March. 

But  the  meeting  of  the  Diet  was  postponed  owing  to  the  difficulties  into 
which  Ruthenia  was  running.  The  Ruthene  Government  were  without 
credit  and  their  expenditure  was  mounting.  Volosin  and  Revay  demanded 
that  the  central  Government  should  make  up  the  deficit.  Prague  was 
prepared  to  help  here  too,  as  in  Bratislava,  but  on  conditions.  The  anti- 
Czech  propaganda  must  cease.  Prchala  must  be  fully  accepted  as  a  member 
of  the  Government.  Account  must  be  rendered  of  the  moneys  removed 
from  Uzhorod  and  Mukacevo  and  spent,  it  was  believed,  on  developing 
the  Sic.  The  anti-Polish  propaganda  across  the  border,  against  which  the 
Polish  Government  had  protested  for  months,  must  be  brought  to  an  end. 
But  the  Ruthene  Ministers  made  difficulties,  trusting  that  Germany  would 
assist  them  and  protect  them  against  any  serious  Hungarian  invasion,  of 
which  there  was  much  talk.  Eventually  on  6  March  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  took  action.  Revay,  as  the  man  chiefly  responsible  for  the  totalitarian 
methods  of  the  Ruthene  regime,  its  subservience  to  the  Germans,  and  its 
provocation  of  the  Poles,  was  dismissed.  At  the  same  time  his  brother, 
Fedor  Revay,  was  made  to  resign  his  presidency  of  the  official  party. 
Volosin  was  left  in  charge  of  Education  and  Justice.  But  Prchala  took  over 
the  Interior,  Finance,  and  Transport,  while  Klocurak,  a  moderate  man 
and  a  friend  of  Volosin,  was  brought  in  to  look  after  so-called  Economics 
and  Social  Welfare. 

The  result  of  these  changes  was  a  more  than  usually  confused  situation. 
Prchala’s  troops  searched  the  Sic’s  barracks  for  arms  stolen  from  the  army 
and  occupied  the  buildings.  Volosin  would  neither  support  Prchala  in 
dissolving  the  Sic  nor  break  with  the  general  as  he  was  called  upon  to  do 
by  the  Ukrainian  ‘patriots’.  The  latter  trusted  that  Revay,  who  had 
gone  to  Germany,  would  soon  be  back  with  German  support,  and  then 
Ruthenia’s  independence  would  be  established.  But  no  word  came  from 
Germany.  On  the  contrary,  the  German  Consul,  who  had  actively  en¬ 
couraged  the  Ukrainian  agitation,  was  withdrawn  and  his  successor,  who 
arrived  on  8  March,  let  it  be  known  that  Germany  was  not  at  the  moment 
interested  in  developing  the  great  Ukrainian  idea.  Such  a  development 
would  be  detrimental  to  Germany’s  good  relations  with  Poland.  The 
immediate  problem,  so  he  said,  was  to  retain  control  of  Ruthenia  and  not 
to  let  it  slip  into  Polish  or  Hungarian  hands.2 


1  See  Winch :  Republic  for  a  Day,  p.  1 55. 

2  Ibid.  p.  272. 
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The  German  Consul,  like  everyone  else  in  Ruthenia,  did  not  know  what 
his  Government  were  planning  for  the  little  province. 

(d)  German  Complaints  against  Czechoslovakia  and  Czechoslovak 
Attempts  to  meet  them,  to  10  March  1939 

Within  a  fortnight  of  the  signature  of  the  Munich  Agreement,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Wehrmacht  had  begun  to  make  preparations  for  the 
‘liquidation’  of  the  remnant  of  the  Czechoslovak  State,  and  by  21  October 
Hitler  had  decided  on  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  and  M'oravia  by  the  use 
of  armed  force.1  Whether  or  not  Ribbentrop  was  privy  to  these  plans  from 
the  outset,2  some  of  his  subordinates  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  seem,  for 
some  weeks  at  least,  to  have  envisaged  the  development  of  German-Czech 
relations  on  lines  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  expectations  with 
which  Daladier  and  Chamberlain  had  put  their  signatures  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  29  September  1938. 

On  3  October,  the  State  Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin 
issued  a  circular  to  diplomatic  missions  abroad  instructing  them  to  give 
assurances,  if  the  need  should  arise,  that  the  Munich  settlement  was  not 
a  ‘first  step  toward  further  German  territorial  demands  in  south-eastern 
Europe’.  Germany  was  not  pursuing  ‘any  political  or  indeed  territorial 
aims  in  those  areas;  she  is  on  the  contrary  concerned  only  with  economic 
matters  and  desires  to  continue  with  such  activities’.3  Another  circular 
from  Weizsacker,  issued  on  10  October,  began  by  stating  that  the  ‘starting 
point’  of  the  German  attitude  towards  questions  which  would  still  be 
outstanding  after  the  settlement  of  the  German-Czech  frontier  was  the 
‘desire  for  friendly  relations  with  Prague’ ;  although  he  went  on  to  say  that, 
in  regard  to  the  Hungarian  claims  on  Czechoslovakia  and  to  the  Slovak 
and  Ruthene  questions,  ‘the  general  watchword’  was  ‘self-determination’.4 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  Weizsacker’s  instructions  were  in¬ 
tended  deliberately  to  mislead  the  diplomats  to  whom  they  were  sent; 
the  German  missions  abroad  had  certainly  been  kept  largely  in  the  dark 
about  the  nature  of  their  Government’s  intentions  before  the  Munich 
Conference.5  A  more  reliable  indication  of  sincerity  was  to  be  found  in  the 

1  See  above,  pp.  40-45. 

2  Ribbentrop’s  name  was  not  on  the  list  of  the  original  recipients  of  the  directive  of  2 1  October 
(see  above,  p.  44).  On  the  question  of  Ribbentrop’s  complicity,  see  also  below,  p.  236  note  4. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  18-19.  4  Ibid.  p.  52.  See  also  above,  p.  84. 

5  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  65-67,  136,  note  6,  141  and  note  3,  192,  264,  note  4.  Hencke,  in 
Prague,  seems,  from  the  tone  of  his  reports  to  Berlin,  to  have  believed  at  first  that  the  German 
Foreign  Ministry  really  hoped  for  a  gradual  rapprochement  between  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia. 
For  instance,  in  his  despatch  of  23  October  on  the  reorientation  of  Czechoslovak  policy  he  wrote: 
‘A  mental  change  from  centuries-old  opposition  to  a  loyal  attitude  can  be  brought  about  among 
the  Czechs  only  when  the  people  too  realize  that  they  benefit  from  good  German-Czech  relations, 
especially  in  the  economic  field.  This  necessitates  a  very  skilful  propaganda  directed  at  the  man 
in  the  street.  In  any  case  such  a  mental  change  must  take  a  rather  long  time’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv, 
p.  108). 
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Foreign  Ministry’s  advocacy  of  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  between 
Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  for  the  protection  of  minorities  on  a  recipro¬ 
cal  basis,  as  one  of  the  series  of  agreements  on  frontier,  nationality,  and 
economic  questions  which  were  being  negotiated  on  the  fringe  of  the 
International  Commission  during  October  and  November.1  Moreover,  it 
was  contemplated  that  this  series  of  bilateral  agreements  should  culminate 
in  a  treaty  of  friendship  between  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  the 
draft  of  such  a  treaty  was  actually  prepared  by  the  Foreign  Ministry’s 
experts. 

The  question  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  Germans 
remaining  in  Czechoslovakia  was  under  consideration  in  Berlin  at  the 
beginning  of  November.  Hencke  had  reported  from  Prague  on  23  October 
that  accounts  of  the  persecution  of  the  Germans  in  Czechoslovakia  were 
liable  to  be  exaggerated,  but  that  they  were  undoubtedly  experiencing 
difficulties.  There  was  no  question  of  any  real  diminution  of  anti-German 
feeling  among  the  Czech  people,  though  less  dislike  was  shown  for  Reich 
Germans  than  for  Sudetens,  and  there  was  a  section  of  the  ‘ministerial 
bureaucracy’  which  was  trying  to  sabotage  the  Government’s  efforts  to 
improve  relations  with  Germany  and  was  making  difficulties  over  the 
settlement  of  outstanding  questions.  In  the  attitude  of  the  provincial 
authorities  towards  the  Germans  there  was  as  yet  no  change  for  the  better. 
There  were,  according  to  Hencke,  cases  of  expulsion  or  dismissal  or  of 
excessive  taxation  designed  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  the  country; 
penalties  were  still  being  imposed  for  the  use  of  the  German  language;  and 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  economic  boycotting  and  terrorization. 
Hencke  recommended  the  ‘speediest  possible  conclusion  of  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  on  the  legal  position  of  the  remaining  Germans’ ;  but  he  noted  that 
while  the  enforcement  of  such  agreements  throughout  the  country  would 
be  ‘necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  conditions  existing  today,  which  are 
intolerable  for  any  length  of  time’,  this  presupposed  the  existence  of  a 
strong  central  Government  in  Prague.  The  Government  were,  however, 
so  weak  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  immediate  dismissal  of  all 
Benes’s  supporters,  and  Hencke  deplored  the  lack  of  suitable  personalities 
to  carry  out  a  thorough  reorganization  and  establish  the  ‘Ftihrerprinzip’.2 

By  the  first  week  of  November  the  Foreign  Ministry  had  put  forward 
a  ‘plan  to  guarantee  the  remaining  German  element  [in  Czechoslovakia] 
by  a  far-reaching  treaty  on  the  protection  of  ethnical  groups’,  and  on 
7  November  a  conference  to  discuss  this  plan  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
Volksdeutsche  Mittelstelle 3  in  Berlin,  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  OKW,  and  the  Reichs- 

1  See  above,  pp.  25-34. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  104-8.  For  this  report  by  Hencke  see  also  above,  p.  1 1 9,  n.  1. 

3  The  Central  Agency  for  the  Resettlement  and  Repatriation  of  Racial  Germans. 
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fiihrer  SS.  The  Volksdeutsche  Mittelstelle  raised  strong  objections  to  the 
Foreign  Ministry’s  proposal  for  treaty  negotiations  on  minorities,  which 
would,  they  believed,  lead  to  unacceptable  demands  from  the  Czechs  for 
equal  treatment  and  would  tie  Germany’s  hands.1  Their  objections  were 
shared  by  the  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  of  the 
OKW,  and  the  conference  finally  agreed  that  the  plan  for  a  minorities 
settlement  by  treaty  was  ‘premature’.  It  was  therefore 

decided  to  recommend  that  the  Foreign  Minister  should  implement  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  remaining  German  element  as  ordered  by  the  Fiihrer  by  means  of 
a  German-Czechoslovak  minorities  declaration  in  collaboration  with  a  per¬ 
manent  German-Gzechoslovak  Government  committee  for  the  settlement  of 
nationality  questions  which  might  arise.  A  settlement  later  by  treaty  should  be 
kept  in  reserve. 

The  minorities  declaration,  it  was  suggested,  ‘should  only  set  up  a  basis 
for  the  treatment  of  the  ethnical  groups  and  in  such  general  terms  that 
we  do  not  commit  ourselves  too  deeply  vis-a-vis  the  Czech  ethnical 
group’.2 

Ribbentrop  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  conference,  and  a 
minorities  declaration  was  signed  on  20  November  by  German  and  Czech 
representatives,  at  the  same  time  as  the  agreement  on  nationality  and 
option  questions.3  Thereafter,  further  steps  were  taken  to  implement  the 
decision  that  the  German  minority,  now  called  the  Volksgruppe,  should  be 
maintained  in  existence  and  cohesion.4  There  had  been  talk,  after 
Munich,  of  the  removal  of  the  German  University  of  Prague  to  Liberec 
or  some  other  centre  of  the  Sudetenland.  But  in  January  1939  the  Sudeten 
German  students  of  the  German  University  of  Prague  and  the  German 
technical  colleges  at  Prague  and  Brno  were  instructed  to  continue  their 
studies  at  those  institutions  and  forbidden  to  transfer  themselves  to  universi¬ 
ties  or  colleges  in  the  Reich  except  with  special  permission.  The  German 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  Czech  Lands  were  to  continue  and 
to  be  centres  of  German  propaganda.5  At  the  opening  of  the  winter  term 
the  German  students  in  Prague  staged  a  demonstration  proclaiming  their 

1  See  a  memorandum,  dated  4  November,  setting  out  the  proposals  of  the  Volksdeutsche  Mittel¬ 
stelle  for  the  conference  on  7  November  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  1 33“4)  •  The  Volksdeutsche  Mittelstelle 
also  thought  that  it  would  be  harmful  to  German  foreign  policy  to  accept  either  of  two  proposals 
put  forward  respectively  by  Kundt,  the  leader  of  the  Volksgruppe  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  by  Kier, 
who  had  acted  as  legal  adviser  to  the  SdP.  These  proposals  were  that  the  ‘German  remnant’ 
should  be  given  either  special  civil  rights  [V olksburgerrecht)  or  a  protected  status  (Schirmherrschaft) . 

2  Memorandum  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Cultural  Policy  Department  at  the  Foreign 
Ministry  on  the  conference  of  7  November  (ibid.  pp.  140—2).  The  memorandum  notes,  among 
the  reasons  for  ruling  out  the  proposed  treaty,  the  fact  that  ‘at  present  we  ourselves  cannot  yet 
foresee  what  our  ultimate  demands  will  be.  This  will  depend  among  other  things  on  the  size  of 
the  ethnical  group  in  Czechoslovakia  after  the  departure  of  those  who  opt.  .  .  .  Another  decisive 
factor  will  be  the  development  of  German-Czechoslovak  relations  during  the  next  few  months. 

3  See  above,  p.  32.  4  See  above,  p.  33.  5  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  63. 
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function  as  apostles  of  German  culture.  The  Horst  Wessel  Lied  and  Deutsch¬ 
land  iiber  Alles  were  sung  in  the  aula  of  the  German  University,  in  the 
presence  of  members  of  the  German  Legation,  and  it  was  announced  that 
the  German  Youth  Organization  of  Czecho-Slovakia  would  be  wholly 
assimilated  to  the  Hitler jugendd  What  was  carried  through  secretly  was 
that  the  functions  of  the  F.S.  ( Freiwilliger  Selbstschutz,  Volunteer  Home 
Guard)  of  the  Sudetenland  were  transferred  to  the  German  student  organi¬ 
zations  of  Prague  and  Brno  and  to  German  groups  elsewhere  in  the  Czech 
Lands.  Many  of  these  students  from  homes  in  the  Sudetenland  were 
already  incorporated  in  the  SS  of  the  Reich  and  were  responsible  for  train¬ 
ing  their  colleagues  and  preparing  them  for  the  great  day  when  they 
should  leap  into  action  and  co-operate  with  the  Reich  army  and  police  in 
establishing  German  rule  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.2 

Meanwhile,  the  members  of  the  Volksgruppe  and  their  spokesmen  had  not 
ceased  their  complaints  to  Berlin  that  they  were  suffering  persecution  at 
Czech  hands  and  were  in  great  difficulties.3  On  16  December,  Kundt, 
the  leader  of  the  Volksgruppe,  submitted  a  memorandum  to  Ribbentrop 
declaring  that  the  Germans  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  ‘in  a  really 
disastrous  social  and  economic  situation’.  The  ‘economic  lifelines’  of 
many  Germans  had  been  cut  by  the  new  frontier,  and  unless  their  situation 
could  be  improved  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  large-scale  emigra¬ 
tion.  Professional  people  were  also  in  great  distress,  especially  as  they  did 
not  qualify  for  assistance  under  ordinary  ‘winter  relief’  schemes.  Kundt 
also  alleged  that  Czech  hostility  towards  Germans  had  stiffened  again 
and  that  ‘during  the  last  few  days  there  have  been  fresh  dismissals  of 
Germans  from  privately-owned  factories’.  He  complained  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  German  element  did  not  believe  him  when  he  said  that  they  should  not 
avail  themselves  of  their  right  to  claim  citizenship  of  the  Reich;  and  he 
asked  for  the  conclusion  and  publication  as  soon  as  possible  of  agreements 
‘holding  out  to  the  German  element  the  hope  that  it  will  enjoy  better 
economic  and  social  conditions  within  a  very  short  time’.4 

This  plea  from  Kundt  led  to  no  change  in  German  policy,  and  indeed 
the  Foreign  Ministry  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  considerably  over¬ 
stating  his  case.  The  Legation  in  Prague  had  initiated  an  investigation 
into  the  Restdeutschtum  (‘German  remnant’)  and  in  a  report  sent  to  Berlin 

1  Another  ceremony  took  place  on  28  January,  when  the  Reich  Students’  Leader,  Scheel,  paid 
a  formal  visit  to  the  German  University  of  Prague  ( D.Drit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  62-63). 

2  K.  H.  Frank  in  Bohmen  und  Mahren,  the  official  periodical  of  the  Reich  Protector  of  Bohemia- 
Moravia,  May  1941,  p.  179  (I.M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxi.  195-8  (2826-PS) ;  N.C.A.  v.  472-4). 

3  The  Foreign  Ministry  took  the  complaints  seriously  enough  to  dispatch  ‘ten  million  Czech 
crowns  in  Czechoslovak  notes  for  Deputy  Kundt’s  welfare  fund’  to  the  Legation  in  Prague  on 
6  December  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  1 77).  In  the  middle  of  January  1939  Hitler  approved  of  a  proposal 
from  Kundt  that  a  further  sum  in  Reichsmarks  equivalent  to  15  million  Czech  crowns  should 
be  supplied  from  ‘Winter  Relief’ funds  for  the  Volksdeutsche  in  Czecho-Slovakia  (ibid.  pp.  187-8). 

4  Ibid.  pp.  183-5. 
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on  10  December1  Hencke  had  indeed  agreed  that  Kundt  had  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  task  in  persuading  Germans  not  to  exercise  their  right  of  option,2  but 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  general,  the  ‘alarming  reports’  which 
were  being  sent  to  Germany  were  ‘often  exaggerated  and  sometimes  even 
invented’.  Unlike  Kundt,  Hencke  had  noticed  a  recent  change  for  the 
better  in  regard  to  Czech  hostility  towards  the  Germans.  There  had  been 
no  direct  cultural  or  political  persecution  by  the  Czech  Government  during 
recent  weeks,  and  though  the  economic  position  of  the  ‘German  remnant’ 
was  extremely  difficult,  this  was  not  because  of  any  officially  organized 
measures  but  because  the  continuing  tension  between  Czechs  and  Germans 
resulted  in  an  ‘intensified  economic  struggle’  in  which  the  Czechs  were 
naturally  at  present  the  stronger  party.  The  ‘German  remnant’  were  also 
suffering  psychologically  because  ‘the  joy  of  union  with  the  Reich  did  not 
fall  to  their  lot’.  They  resented  the  privileged  position  of  the  Sudeten 
Germans,  and  felt  that  Henlein  had  never  represented  their  interests 
with  sufficient  energy  and  had  now  abandoned  them  altogether.  They 
were  thus  inclined  ‘to  paint  their  situation  in  colours  as  dark  as  pos¬ 
sible’. 

By  the  middle  of  December  when  Kundt  and  Hencke  sent  these  reports 
to  Berlin,  the  draft  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  between  Germany  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  of  supplementary  agreements  dealing  with  economic  and 
military  questions,  had  taken  shape  in  the  German  Foreign  Ministry.3 
The  project  seems  to  have  been  in  Ribbentrop’s  mind  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  November,  when  he  met  Chvalkovsky  in  Vienna  for  the 
delivery  of  the  arbitral  award  on  the  Czech-Hungarian  frontier  dispute 
and  expressed  the  intention  of  receiving  him  in  Berlin  ‘in  the  near  future’.4 

1  Ibid.  pp.  179-81. 

2  Kundt,  he  reported,  was  accused  by  some  of  his  countrymen  of  a  desire  to  retain  as  many 
Germans  as  possible  in  Czecho-Slovakia  in  order  to  increase  his  own  personal  power  (ibid, 
p.  1 81).  The  decision  that  option  for  Germany  was  to  be  discouraged  (see  p.  33  above)  was 
maintained,  but  Kundt  seems  to  have  been  given  some  latitude  in  cases  of  special  hardship.  On 
13  January  the  German  Legation  in  Prague  was  informed  by  the  German  Foreign  Ministry 
that  ‘the  departure  of  Volksdeutsche  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  is  undesirable:  in  exceptional 
cases  the  consent  of  Deputy  Kundt  is  essential’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  i8g). 

3  The  draft  treaties  seem  to  have  been  shown  to  Hencke  in  Berlin  on  15  December,  for  in  a 
memorandum  bearing  that  day’s  date  he  noted  that  ‘acceptance  of  the  drafts  of  the  agreement 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Government  will  not  meet  with  serious  difficulties’  (ibid.  p.  183).  For 
the  report  regarding  the  draft  treaty  which  later  reached  the  British  Embassy  in  Berlin  see 
D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  441.  The  British  Ambassador’s  information  was  that  ‘a  very  detailed  draft 
agreement’  was  worked  out  in  December,  which  would  have  been  relatively  favourable  to 
Czecho-Slovakia  while  giving  Germany  ‘complete  security  and  satisfaction’.  Chvalkovsky  was 
believed  to  have  been  made  aware  of  the  general  lines  of  the  treaty,  but  not  to  have  been  shown 
the  text. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  136.  Ribbentrop  told  Chvalkovsky,  when  he  did  finally  receive  him  on 
21  January  1939,  that  he  ‘had  hoped  that,  after  the  favourable  turn  which  relations  between 
Czechoslovakia  and  Germany  at  first  appeared  to  take,  further  stages  in  the  rapprochement 
might  have  formed  the  subject  of  the  conversation  during  Chvalkovskf’s  second  visit’  (ibid. 
P-  !97)- 
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Chvalkovsky’s  second  visit  to  Berlin  was,  however,  repeatedly  postponed1 
— according  to  Ribbentrop 

because  the  position  in  Czechoslovakia  seemed  obscure  to  him,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  party  system,  which  gave  people  in  Germany  the  impression  that 
with  the  present  system  the  old  parties  nevertheless  still  continued  to  exist,  even 
though  disguised.2 

The  implication  was  that  the  German  leaders  had  been  waiting  to  see 
whether  Chvalkovsky  would  be  able  to  eliminate  the  ‘Benes  spirit’  before 
discussing  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  him.3  The  real  explanation  of  the 
delay  in  summoning  Chvalkovsky  was  more  probably  to  be  found  in 
Hitler’s  directive  of  2 1  October  for  the  ‘liquidation’  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Czech  State.  The  drafting  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Czechoslovakia 
may  well  have  been  regarded,  by  those  who  were  in  the  secret  of  Hitler’s 
intentions,4  as  a  useful  piece  of  camouflage ;  but  negotiations  with  Chval¬ 
kovsky  must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  put  Czech-German  relations  on 
a  basis  which  would  eliminate  or  diminish  German  grievances  and  thus 
deprive  Hitler  of  an  excuse  for  carrying  out  his  will. 

In  the  middle  of  January  1939  rumours  were  beginning  to  circulate  that 
Germany  was  making  active  preparations  for  military  aggression  in  some 
direction,5  and  on  12  January  Chvalkovsky  asked  Hencke  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  to  ‘a  whispering  propaganda 
campaign,  evidently  emanating  from  the  Sudeten-German  Party’  which 
was  ‘spreading  the  rumor  that  the  incorporation  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the 
Reich  was  imminent’.  At  the  same  time,  Chvalkovsky  sent  the  following 
message  to  Ribbentrop: 

In  the  present  tense  international  situation,  the  Czechoslovak  Government  is 

1  Cf.  Chvalkovsky’s  statement  to  Newton  on  6  December  that  he  was  expecting  to  visit  Berlin 
in  the  following  week  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  386)  and  Coulondre’s  report  on  21  December  that 
Chvalkovsky’s  visit  had  already  been  twice  postponed  and  would  not  take  place  till  after  Christ¬ 
mas  ( Livre  jaune frangais,  no.  35;  see  also  p.  210  above). 

2  German  record  of  the  conversation  between  Ribbentrop  and  Chvalkovsky  on  2 1  January 
1939  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  197). 

3  This  version  was  accepted  as  true  in  the  British  Embassy  in  Berlin.  ‘About  that  time  [in 
December]  there  were  alleged  to  be  indications  of  a  revival  of  the  Benes  spirit.  .  .  .  Dr.  Chval¬ 
kovsky  undertook  to  repress  the  Beneis  party,  after  which  the  agreement  would  have  been  signed. 
He  appears  to  have  failed  and  thereby  lost  all  value  in  Herr  Hitler’s  eyes’  (despatch  from 
Ogilvie-Forbes,  dated  21  March  1939:  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  441).  Ribbentrop  had  told  Bonnet 
early  in  December  that  he  was  still  not  sure  that  Czechoslovakia  might  not  revert  to  the  BeneS 
policy  (ibid,  iii,  p.  421). 

4  Ribbentrop  was  not  accused  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial  of  complicity  in  the  plan  to  seize 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  until  the  last  stage,  when  Hacha  was  summoned  to  Berlin;  and  the 
published  documents  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  throw  no  light  on  the  question  of  when 
he  was  let  into  the  secret.  If  he  was  not  aware  of  the  directive  of  2 1  October,  he  may  have  been 
sincere  in  initiating  the  project  for  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Czechoslovakia,  though  by  the 
time  of  his  interview  with  Chvalkovsky  in  January  he  must  presumably  have  known  all  about 
Hitler’s  plans. 

5  An  account  of  the  attempt  of  the  Western  Powers  to  read  the  riddle  of  Hitler’s  intentions 
and  identify  the  next  victim  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939. 
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anxious  to  assure  the  Reich  Government  that  it  adheres  unswervingly  to  the 
policy  advocated  by  Chvalkovsky  of  close  political  co-operation  with  the  Reich. 
The  Prague  Government  will  endeavor  to  prove  its  loyalty  and  good  will  by 
far-reaching  fulfilment  of  Germany’s  wishes,  for  example,  in  the  matter  of 
armament  deliveries,  German  military  transports,  &cd 

A  week  or  so  later  the  time  was  at  last  considered  ripe  for  Chvalkovsky 
to  be  received  in  Berlin — not  in  order  that  he  might  discuss  a  draft  treaty 
of  friendship  or  a  guarantee,  but  in  order  that  he  might  be  presented  with 
a  list  of  German  grievances.  Among  these  grievances,  it  was  significant 
that  the  situation  of  the  Volksgruppe  in  Czecho-Slovakia  did  not  figure  at  all 
prominently.  As  the  reports  from  Hencke  and  Kundt  in  December 
showed,  the  difficulties  of  the  ‘German  remnant’,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
genuine,  were  largely  the  result  of  the  policy  deliberately  being  pursued  by 
the  authorities  in  Berlin,  and  the  basis  of  this  policy  was  that  the  Volks¬ 
gruppe  should  be  maintained  in  existence  and  that  their  grievances  should 
not  be  redressed,  but  kept  alive  for  future  use.  When  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop 
received  Chvalkovsky  on  2 1  January,  the  former  seems  not  to  have  referred 
at  all  to  the  position  of  the  German  minority;  and  though  Ribbentrop 
mentioned  certain  specific  grievances  and  said  that  ‘the  treatment  of 
ethnic  groups  was  an  important  test  of  Czechoslovakia’s  will  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  close  association  with  Germany’,  he  does  not  appear,  from  the 
German  record  of  the  conversation,1 2  to  have  laid  as  much  stress  on  these 
minority  questions  as  on  various  other  matters.  Ribbentrop  read  out  some 
passages  allegedly  printed  in  the  Czech  newspapers  Venkov  and  Narodni 
Hlas  of  the  previous  day.  These  included  such  phrases  as  ‘war  is  in¬ 
evitable’,  ‘the  present  political  situation  is  not  looked  upon  as  unalterable 
and  permanent’,  ‘.  .  .  neighbours  have  strayed  into  our  living  space’.3 
This  gave  Ribbentrop  his  text  for  a  lecture  to  Chvalkovsky  on  the  ‘ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous’  tendencies  which  were  finding  expression  in  the  press 
and  on  other  ‘sinister  symptoms’  of  ‘a  stiffening  of  the  Czechoslovak 
attitude  towards  Germany’.  After  referring  to  the  persistence  of  the  old 
party  system  and  the  consequent  postponement  of  Chvalkovsky’s  visit,4 
he  said  that,  in  view  of  the  ‘developments  of  a  very  objectionable  nature’ 
which  had  taken  place  ‘during  the  last  10  to  14  days’,  he  had  asked 
Chvalkovsky  to  come  and  ‘clarify  the  situation  personally’.  He  warned 
Chvalkovsky  that  the  pursuit  of  ‘a  disguised  Benes  policy’  could  only  lead 
to  catastrophe.  ‘After  all,  it  was  a  known  fact  that  Germany  did  not  stop 
at  words.’  Among  more  specific  accusations  he  alleged  that  the  influence 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  188-9. 

1  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxi.  126-35  (2795-PS);  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  195-202. 

3  It  appears  incredible  that  such  statements  should  have  been  published  in  Venkov,  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Agrarian  Party,  which  supported  the  effort  to  co-operate  with  Germany. 

4  See  above,  p.  236. 
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of  the  Jews  had  revived,  especially  in  economic  matters,  that  ‘practically 
all  of  the  old  Benes  civil  servants  were  still  in  office’,  and  that  there  were 
‘matters  of  a  military  nature’  which  must  also  be  mentioned.  This  last 
phrase  seems  to  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  reduction  of  the  Czech 
army  was  not  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  the  Germans  desired.  At  the  end 
of  the  interview,  Ribbentrop  inquired  about  the  position  in  this  respect, 
and  Chvalkovsky  replied  that  the  army  estimates  had  been  cut  by  half  and 
demobilization  had  been  completed,  but  there  were  no  ‘precise  plans’  for 
the  reduction  of  the  army.  Chavlkovsky  tried  to  link  up  the  question  of  the 
army  with  that  of  the  guarantee,  but  Ribbentrop  would  have  none  of  this,1 
and  a  note  in  his  own  writing  appears  on  the  margin  of  the  document  con¬ 
taining  the  German  record  of  the  conversation:  ‘I  particularly  pointed  out 
to  C.  that  rapid  reduction  of  the  Czech  Army  was  essential  for  our  judgment 
of  the  situation.’2 

Towards  Chvalkovsky  personally  Ribbentrop  seems  to  have  been  not 
unfriendly.  He  told  the  Czech  Foreign  Minister  that  he  was  convinced  of 
his  goodwill;  and  he  listened  not  unsympathetically  to  Chvalkovsky’s 
explanation  of  the  difficulties  that  he  encountered  in  regard  to  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  followers  of  Benes  and  of  the  Jews.3  He  acquiesced  in  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Chvalkovsky  should  negotiate  with  Kundt  on  minorities  questions 
as  a  preliminary  to  an  attempt  ‘to  settle  all  difficulties  in  direct  agreement 
with  the  German  Legation’,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  interview  he 
discussed  economic  questions  and  minor  outstanding  points  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  relieve  Chvalkovsky’s  apprehensions.  He  concluded  by 
repeating  his  exhortation  ‘to  eliminate  the  influence  of  the  Jews’,  and  this 
topic,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  also  prominent  in  the  tirade  of  abuse  and 
threats  from  Hitler  to  which  Chvalkovsky  was  compelled  to  listen. 

Hitler’s  main  theme  was  the  madness  of  people  who  still  did  not  realize 
that  ‘Czechoslovakia’s  destiny  was  interwoven  with  that  of  Germany’. 

Those  who  today  in  Prague  stood  for  common  sense  might  suddenly  disappear. 

1  Schmidt’s  note  of  the  conversation  between  Ribbentrop  and  Chvalkovsky  records  the  latter 
as  saying:  ‘Everything  depended  on  the  frontier  guarantee.  If  the  frontier  of  Czechoslovakia 
were  guaranteed,  she  could  consider  herself  a  neutral  state  and  could  do  with  a  very  small  army. 
Germany  was  moreover  surely  in  a  position  now  to  give  the  frontier  guarantee  for  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.’  To  this  Ribbentrop  replied  ‘that  he  could  not  recognize  any  connection  between  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  the  Army  and  the  frontier-guarantee  question’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv, 
p.  202). 

2  Ibid.  p.  202,  note  5;  cf.  N.C.A.  v  (2795-PS),  p.  430.  The  coming  invasion  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  would  operate  like  clockwork  if  there  were  virtually  no  Czecho-Slovak  troops  to  offer 
even  a  token  resistance. 

3  Both  to  Ribbentrop  and  to  Hitler,  Chvalkovsky  expressed  great  bitterness  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  interference  in  the  Jewish  question,  particularly  the  conditions  attached  to  the  British 
loan  (see  pp.  139-41  above),  a  British  promise  to  let  2,000  Jews  migrate  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  which  had  come  to  nothing,  and  American  threats  to  boycott  Slovak  workers  in 
reprisal  for  anti-Semitic  measures  in  Czecho-Slovakia.  To  Hitler  he  said  that  ‘he  was  wondering 
where  and  across  what  frontiers  he  was  to  send  the  Jews’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  194). 
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Surreptitiously  they — not  he,  the  Minister,  but  other  Czech  statesmen — would 
receive  encouraging  letters  from  all  over  the  world,  from  Benes,  from  America, 
from  Roosevelt,  from  all  who  were  agitating  abroad  against  Germany  today — 
letters  that  incited  them  to  resistance  and  spoke  of  a  none  too  remote  turn  of 
events.  In  answer  to  this,  he  could  only  say  that  no  power  in  the  world  would 
send  even  one  soldier  to  save  Czechoslovakia.1 

Germany’s  military  strength  was  such  that,  if  there  should  be  a  ‘new  turn’ 
in  European  politics  ‘it  would  bring  with  it,  first  and  foremost,  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  Czechoslovakia’.  If  he,  Hitler,  were  convinced  that  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  ‘intended  to  rise  at  the  first  outbreak  of  conflict  in  Europe,  he 
would  call  an  “energetic  stop”  in  the  Czechoslovak  question’.  Chvalkovsky 
was  therefore  advised  to  eliminate  everything  that  could  foster  anti- 
German  tendencies.  The  army  should  be  reduced  ‘to  reasonable  propor¬ 
tions,  because  it  did  not  count  anyway’;2  and  the  Jewish  influence  which 
was  ‘still  poisoning  the  nation’3  should  be  destroyed. 

Except  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  Jewish  problem, 
Chvalkovsky  appears  from  the  German  record  of  the  interview4  to  have 
been  given  little  chance  of  answering  Hitler.  During  Hitler’s  exposition  of 
the  folly  of  the  Benes  policy,  Chvalkovsky  ‘had  nodded  approvingly 
several  times’;  and  to  Hitler’s  summing-up — ‘if  Czechoslovakia  ever 
thought  of  being  a  weapon  against  Germany,  that  would  be  catastrophic, 
not  for  Germany,  but  for  Czechoslovakia.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  fitted 
herself  into  the  German  economic  orbit,  Czechoslovakia  would  have  her 
share’ — Chvalkovsky  responded  by  declaring  that  ‘complete  understand¬ 
ing  for  this  idea  prevailed  in  Czechoslovakia’.5  At  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
versation  Chvalkovsky  ventured  to  ask  ‘a  great  favor  in  that  from  time  to 
time  the  Fiihrer  would  say  a  good  word  to  the  Czechoslovak  people.  That 
might  work  wonders.’  Hitler  was  not  recorded  as  having  made  any  direct 
answer  to  this  appeal,  but  he  ‘ended  the  conversation  by  expressing  his 
wishes  for  a  happy  future’.6 

According  to  information  which  reached  Hencke  in  Prague,  Chval¬ 
kovsky  emerged  from  these  interviews  with  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  un¬ 
certain  ‘whether  the  warning  given  him  in  Berlin  is  intended  to  introduce 
the  second  stage  of  a  period  of  probation  or  to  signify  the  prelude  to 
further  decisive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Reich’.  Whatever  his  own 
expectation  may  have  been,  Chvalkovsky  must  have  known  that  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  were  hoping  for  a  more  encouraging  outcome 

1  Ibid.  p.  192. 

2  ‘If  Czechoslovakia  were  to  become  a  danger  to  Germany,  120,000  or  150,000  men  were  no 
military  counterweight;  on  the  other  hand,  if  Czechoslovakia’s  attitude  toward  Germany  were 
decided  by  mutual  trust,  10,000  or  20,000  men  would  suffice’  (ibid.). 

3  Ibid.  p.  193. 

4  See  the  memorandum  by  Hewel,  of  Ribbentrop’s  personal  staff,  ibid.  pp.  190-5. 

5  Ibid.  p.  193.  6  Ibid.  p.  195. 
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of  his  visit.  ‘Leading  circles  in  Prague’,  Hencke  reported,  had  expected 
the  Foreign  Minister 

to  return  with  definite  basic  demands  from  Germany  for  a  final  settlement  by 
treaty  of  German-Czechoslovak  relations.  Indeed,  they  were  prepared  for  great 
sacrifices  to  be  demanded  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  military  and  economic  sphere 
and  in  foreign  policy,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  cherished  the  hope  that  by 
acceding  to  the  German  demands  they  could  buy  a  guarantee  of  their  frontiers 
and  at  least  formal  independence  as  a  state.1 

It  does  not  appear,  from  the  German  records  of  Chvalkovsky’s  conversa¬ 
tions  in  Berlin,  that  either  Hitler  or  Ribbentrop  made  any  promise  that 
they  would  consider  guaranteeing  Czecho-Slovakia  when  certain  condi¬ 
tions  had  been  fulfilled  ;2  indeed,  in  the  only  specific  mention  of  the  guaran¬ 
tee,  Ribbentrop,  as  we  have  seen,  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  linked  with  the 
demand  for  a  reduction  in  the  Czecho-Slovak  army.  Chvalkovsky,  how¬ 
ever,  on  his  return  to  Prague,  seems  to  have  represented  to  his  colleagues 
that  he  had  been  given  definite  terms  for  the  grant  of  a  guarantee.  These 
terms  were  later  reported,  by  the  French  Minister  in  Prague  to  his 
Government,  to  have  consisted  of  the  following  ten  points:3 

(1)  Complete  neutrality  of  Czechoslovakia. 

(2)  The  foreign  policy  of  Czechoslovakia  must  be  brought  into  line  with  that 
of  the  Reich ;  adhesion  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  is  deemed  advisable. 

(3)  Czechoslovakia  must  immediately  leave  the  League  of  Nations. 

(4)  Drastic  reduction  of  military  effectives. 

(5)  A  part  of  the  gold  reserve  of  Czechoslovakia  must  be  ceded  to  Germany. 
A  part  of  the  Czechoslovak  industries  having  been  ceded,  a  part  of  the 
gold  reserve  must  accordingly  pass  into  the  hands  of  Germany. 

(6)  The  Czechoslovak  currency  from  the  Sudeten  countries  must  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  Czechoslovak  raw  materials. 

(7)  The  Czechoslovak  markets  must  be  open  to  the  German  industries  of  the 
Sudeten  countries.  No  new  industry  may  be  created  in  Czechoslovakia  if 
it  competes  with  an  industry  already  existing  in  Sudetenland. 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  203-4. 

2  Cf.  despatch  from  the  British  Embassy  in  Berlin  to  the  Foreign  Office,  dated  3  March,  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  about  conditions  for  the  guarantee:  ‘We  have  nothing  to  show  that  Ribben¬ 
trop  raised  any  specific  conditions  for  the  guarantee  of  Czecho-Slovak  neutrality’  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
iv,  p.  180). 

3  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  48.  Wheeler-Bennett,  who  had  access  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  archives, 
gives  a  summary  of  the  conditions  as  contained  in  Chvalkovsky’s  report  to  the  Cabinet  which  is 
identical  with  that  reported  by  de  Lacroix  except  that  it  does  not  expressly  mention  de  Lacroix’s 
sixth  point  ( Munich ,  p.  317).  In  the  German  notes  of  Chvalkovsky’s  conversations  in  Berlin  only 
points  number  4,  8,  9,  and  10  were  recorded  as  having  been  specifically  mentioned  by  Hitler  or 
Ribbentrop.  Point  no.  1  (neutrality)  was  referred  to  by  Chvalkovsky,  and  he  might  well  have 
deduced  the  desirability  of  nos.  2  and  3  from  the  general  tone  of  Hitler’s  and  Ribbentrop’s 
remarks.  The  economic  and  financial  points  may  have  been  mentioned  in  a  later  conversation 
between  Chvalkovsky  and  Ritter,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  economic  negotiations  that  were 
being  carried  on  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  International  Commission  and  to  whom 
Chvalkovsky  was  referred  by  Ribbentrop  for  the  discussion  of  details  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  201). 
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(8)  Promulgation  of  anti-Semitic  laws  analogous  to  those  of  Nuremberg. 

(9)  Dismissal  of  all  Czechoslovak  Government  employees  who  may  have 
given  Germany  any  ground  for  complaint. 

(10)  The  German  population  of  Czechoslovakia  must  have  the  right  to  carry 
Nazi  badges  and  to  fly  the  National-Socialist  flag. 

Chvalkovsky’s  report  to  the  Cabinet  was  made  on  23  January,1  and  on 
the  24th  a  communique  was  issued  which  prepared  the  Czech  public  for 
closer  control. 

The  Czech  lands  [it  said]  are  geographically  and  historically  in  a  much 
closer  relation  to  the  German  lands  than  any  other  state.  .  .  .  The  mutual 
relations  of  the  new  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  German  Reich  are  passing 
through  an  experimental  stage,  and  are  still  in  a  very  delicate  atmosphere, 
and  .  .  .  there  exists  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  complex  questions  which 
present  the  most  varied  difficulties.  It  will  be  necessary  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  patiently,  step  by  step.2 

The  Prime  Minister,  Beran,  followed  up  this  communique  by  speeches  on 
27  and  29  January  in  which  he  repudiated  all  thoughts  of  alliances  with 
foreign  states,  cautioned  his  hearers  against  imagining  that  all  danger  was 
past,  and  promised  a  policy  of  sincere  friendship  with  Germany. 

During  the  last  week  ofjanuary  there  were  numerous  signs  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government’s  anxiety  to  give  Germany  concrete  proofs  that  the 
‘Benes  policy’  was  a  thing  of  the  past.3  On  24  January  an  agreement  was 
concluded,  under  which  Germany  acquired  the  right  to  the  use  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  railways  at  any  time  for  military  transports  over  specified 
routes.4  At  the  same  time  the  credits  were  provided  for  the  projected 
Oder-Danube  canal,  the  German  share  of  which  was  to  amount  to  -£11 
million  and  the  Czech  to  £16  million.  During  this  week  also,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  resigned  from  the  International  Commission  of  the  Elbe,  granted 
de  jure  recognition  of  General  Franco’s  Government  in  Spain,  and  took 
vigorous  action  against  Communists.  A  dozen  persons  were  reported  on 
24  January  to  have  been  arrested  in  connexion  with  an  alleged  revolu¬ 
tionary  plot;  on  26  January  the  dissolution  of  several  Communist  trade 
unions  was  announced;  and  this  was  followed  on  the  29th  by  the  annul¬ 
ment  of  the  mandates  of  Communist  deputies  and  senators.  At  the  same 
time  decrees  were  approved  making  the  establishment  of  trade  unions 
throughout  Bohemia  dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  and  prohibiting  the  formation  of  political  associations  without 
the  approval  of  the  Government.5  On  28  January,  also,  a  communique 

1  Wheeler-Bennett :  Munich,  p.  317.  2  Ripka:  Munich,  p.  286. 

3  On  27  January  Hencke  reported  from  Prague  that  the  ‘first  result  of  the  clear  language 
used  in  Berlin’  had  been  ‘an  outburst  of  noticeable  activity  in  acceding  to  German  wishes’,  and 
he  enumerated  several  measures  already  taken  and  promises  of  further  measures  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
iv,  pp.  204-5).  4  For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  57-58. 

s  Ibid.  p.  62. 
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published  in  Berlin  and  Prague  announced  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  Govern¬ 
ment  had  agreed  ‘that  the  NSDAP  and  its  branches  on  Czecho-Slovak 
territory  could  freely  pursue  their  activities  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  leader  of  the  foreign  organization  of  the 
NSDAP’  (Bohle).1 

A  drastic  settlement  of  the  Jewish  problem,  such  as  would  be  calculated 
to  satisfy  Hitler,  presented  special  difficulties  to  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Cabinet  because,  as  Chvalkovsky  had  told  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop,  this 
was  a  matter  in  which  the  Western  Powers  took  a  special  interest.2  In¬ 
structions  were,  however,  issued  for  the  removal  of  Jews  from  positions  in 
the  service  of  the  state  and  Jews  began  to  disappear  from  banks  and  social 
and  cultural  institutions.  On  1  February  a  decree  ordered  investigation 
into  the  citizenship  of  persons  who  had  acquired  it  after  1  November  1918, 
or  who,  on  1  January  1938,  were  living  on  territory  subsequently  ceded  to 
Germany,  Poland,  or  Hungary.  A  second  decree  of  the  same  date  limited 
permits  to  immigrants  from  Germany  to  remain  in  Czecho-Slovakia  to  six 
months.  It  might  indeed  have  been  better  for  many  of  these  unfortunate 
persons  had  they  been  expelled  forthwith,  for  their  continued  residence 
in  Czecho-Slovakia  meant  that  after  15  March  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  German  police. 

In  regard  to  the  army,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government  fell  in  with  the 
Nazi  demands.  Hencke  reported  to  Berlin  on  27  January  that  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  General  Krejcf,  had  been  decided 
on  in  principle  and  would  take  place  very  shortly,3  and  Krejcf’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  ill-health,  was  announced  on  20  February.4 
At  the  beginning  of  March  it  was  also  announced  that  many  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  were  to  be  discharged.  For  some  of  them 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  54-55.  Speaking  in  Parliament  on  ^December  1938,  Kundt  had  stated,  as 
the  basis  of  his  activities  as  leader  of  the  Volksgruppe,  that  the  Germans  left  in  Czecho-Slovakia  were 
‘members  and  representatives  of  the  German  National  Socialist  Community  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Adolf  Hitler’  (Ripka:  Munich,  p.  275),  and  the  assimilation  of  German  institutions  and 
organizations  to  the  Nazi  model  had  begun  before  this  principle  was  formally  recognized  by  the 
Government  in  Prague.  Jewish  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  and  other  professional  men  were 
expelled  from  German  organizations  and  schools,  and  Jewish  children  in  German  schools  were 
placed  in  separate  classes.  Chvalkovsky  had  told  Ribbentrop  on  21  January  that  a  decree 
‘recognizing  the  Party’  and  giving  it  complete  freedom  of  action  had  already  been  passed  by  the 
Cabinet,  and  had  promised  that  Germany  should  be  supplied  with  an  official  notification  of  this 
( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  200). 

2  The  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Prague  (Troutbeck)  was  told  on  24  January  by  Chvalkov- 
sky’s  Chef  de  Cabinet,  Masafik,  that  the  measures  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Jewish  problem  which 
the  Government  were  contemplating  included  legislation  to  restrict  Jews  in  the  exercise  of 
professions  according  to  their  numerical  proportion  in  the  population.  On  Troutbeck’s  re¬ 
presenting  next  day  that  the  introduction  of  a  numerus  clausus  might  hamper  the  negotiations 
for  an  Anglo-French  loan  to  Czechoslovakia  (an  agreement  on  which  was  then  on  the  eve  of 
signature — see  p.  140  above)  Masarik  said  that  this  particular  proposal  had  been  dropped 
( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  8-9,  13). 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  205. 


4  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp. 
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other  occupations  would  be  found,  but  for  some  no  provision  could  be 
made. 

Yet  another  capitulation  to  Nazi  demands  was  the  agreement  reached 
on  4  March  that  Czecho-Slovakia  would  deliver  to  the  Reichsbank  a  part 
of  the  gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  of  the  National  Bank  as  cover 
for  the  Czecho-Slovak  bank  notes  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  the  Sudeten 
German  area  by  the  Reichsbank.1 

Also,  under  the  constant  Nazi  pressure,  the  Government  were  forced 
increasingly  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  opposition.  The  press  received  in¬ 
structions  to  adopt  a  tone  wholly  friendly  to  Germany,  and  one  or  two 
newspapers  were  suppressed.2  The  municipal  council  of  Prague  was 
dissolved  and  replaced  by  officially  appointed  commissioners. 

In  view  of  all  this  subservience  to  and  imitation  of  the  Reich,  it  was  not 
easy  for  the  Nazis  to  find  any  convincing  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
Czechs;  but  at  this  stage  they  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  policy  of  not 
allowing  members  of  the  German  minority  to  leave  Czecho-Slovakia. 
On  17  January,  four  days  before  Chvalkovsky’s  visit  to  Berlin,  Kundt  had 
published  a  list  of  the  demands  of  the  Volksgruppe.  These  included  absolute 
freedom  to  conduct  political  activities;  no  dismissals  of  Germans  from  their 
existing  employment ;  the  complete  autonomy  of  the  Volksgruppe  in  educa¬ 
tion;  the  removal  of  Jews  from  all  German-Czech  relations;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  harmony  between  the  Czechs  and  the  German  Reich  in  economics, 
culture,  and  politics,  and  a  similar  harmony  between  the  Czech  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Volksgruppe .3  The  last  demand,  with  its  humourless  arro¬ 
gance,  amounting  to  the  claim  ‘whatever  we  do,  it  is  your  duty  to  love  us’, 
was  so  vague  that  the  Czechs  could  always  be  accused  of  not  having  ful¬ 
filled  it. 

In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  which  he  had  made  with  Ribben- 
trop,4  Chvalkovsky  had  a  conference  with  Kundt  on  27  January,  after 
which  a  committee  of  experts  from  various  Ministries,  with  Dr.  Krejcl, 
Minister  of  Justice,  in  the  chair,  was  set  up  to  hear  and  determine  all 
problems  arising  out  of  the  claims  of  members  of  the  Volksgruppe.  The 
first  meeting  of  this  commission  with  members  of  the  Volksgruppe  took  place 
on  16  February,  when  the  questions  discussed  included  social  policy, 
internal  administration,  and  cultural  and  educational  matters.5 

The  Germans,  of  course,  did  not  intend  these  discussions  to  lead  to  any 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  242. 

2  The  first  paper  to  be  suspended  was  the  organ  of  the  Legionaries,  Narodni  Osvobozeny.  The 
British  Minister  in  Prague  commented  that  the  suspension  of  this  paper  was  ‘a  surprising  act 
when  it  is  recalled  what  the  Legionaries  have  stood  for  in  Czech  sentiment  for  the  past  twenty 
years’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  61).  Hencke  also  emphasized  the  significance  of  the  suppression  of  this 
journal  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  204). 

3  Summarized  from  Prager  Zeitungsdienst,  17  January  1939,  by  Ripka  in  Munich,  pp.  279-80. 

4  See  above,  p.  238.  5  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  127. 
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fruitful  results,  and  in  the  middle  of  February  there  was  a  renewal  of  com¬ 
plaints  in  the  press  of  the  Volksgruppe 1  that  the  Czechs  were  not  showing 
goodwill  towards  the  German  population  and  that  local  Czech  officials 
were  still  actuated  by  the  ‘Benes  spirit’.2  Moreover,  in  two  speeches, 
delivered  respectively  on  13  and  17  February,  Kundt  declared  that  the 
Germans  in  Czecho-Slovakia  were  in  some  respects  worse  off  than  they 
had  been  before  1  October,  that  the  Czechs  were  trying  to  force  them  to 
opt  for  the  Reich,  but  that  they  would  resist  these  attempts;  and  that 
members  of  the  Volksgruppe  would  not  compromise  with  their  National 
Socialist  principles.  ‘The  time  was  ripe  for  action,  for  history  did  not 
wait.’3 

The  Government,  however,  continued  to  take  the  line  that  they  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  come  to  terms  with  Kundt,4  and  the  Prime 
Minister  continued  to  urge  on  press  conferences  and  public  meetings  that 
a  policy  of  full  co-operation  with  the  Reich  was  the  only  course  open  to 
the  country.  On  25  February  the  Government  announced  that  German 
citizens  of  the  Republic  would  be  exempted  from  military  service5  and 
that  no  censorship  would  be  applied  to  German  books  and  periodicals. 

Meanwhile  Chvalkovsky  had  conceived  the  idea  that  Germany  might 
perhaps  relax  her  pressure  on  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  might  even  agree  to 
give  her  a  guarantee,  if  Czecho-Slovakia  were  to  make  a  declaration  of 
neutrality.  In  his  Reichstag  speech  of  30  January  1939  Hitler  had  said: 

No  country  appreciates  better  than  Germany  the  value  of  genuinely  friendly 
and  neutral  states  on  its  frontiers.  May  Czechoslovakia,  too,  succeed  in  re¬ 
establishing  internal  order  in  a  manner  which  will  exclude  any  possibility  of  a 
relapse  into  the  tendencies  of  the  former  President,  Dr.  Bend;.6 

Hencke  reported  from  Prague  on  10  February  that  the  Czechs  interpreted 
this  remark  to  mean  that  Hitler  intended  to  give  them  ‘another  chance’, 
and  they  were  therefore  bent  on  making  every  effort  to  fulfil  Germany’s 
demands.7  On  17  February  Chvalkovsky  referred  to  these  efforts  in  a 
conversation  with  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  German  Legation  in  Prague. 
Forthcoming  cuts  in  the  army  estimates  would,  he  said,  result  in  ‘a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  the  effective  strength  of  the  army’,  and  he  pointed 
out  that  since  Czecho-Slovakia  was  thus  giving  up  the  means  of  her  own 

1  The  Zeit  was  now  being  published  at  Liberec  and  the  official  organ  of  the  Volksgruppe  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  was  now  the  Volksdeutsche  Ze^unS;  formerly  the  Tagesboie,  a  Liberal  paper,  of 
Brno  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  126).  2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  p.  127.  4  Ibid. 

5  The  Prime  Minister,  Beran,  told  Kundt  on  24  February  that  the  Cabinet  would  pass  a 
resolution  in  this  sense  on  that  day  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  217).  This  was  after  the  German  Legation 
in  Prague  had  been  instructed  to  inform  Chvalkovsky  at  once  that  in  the  forthcoming  demobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  army  men  of  German  origin  still  serving  in  the  army  were  to  be  released,  and  that  the 
calling  up  of  Volksdeutsche  recruits  for  1  March,  which  had  been  reported,  was  to  be  cancelled 
(ibid.  p.  216). 

6  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1578.  7  See  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  206. 
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defence,  the  guarantee  of  her  frontiers,  promised  at  Munich,  was  of  great 
psychological  and  practical  importance.  He  went  on: 

If  we  had  the  prospect  of  being  recognized  as  a  neutral  State,  we  would  at  once 
be  prepared  to  take  measures  accordingly  and  to  abandon  the  whole  treaty 
system  pursued  heretofore.  .  .  .  Neither  would  we  feel  ourselves  any  more  bound 
by  our  obligations  toward  the  League  of  Nations  (e.g.  article  16).  It  is  not  clear 
to  me  whether  the  accession  of  neutral  Czechoslovakia  to  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact  is  desired  by  the  Great  Powers  concerned.  The  security  of  our  neutrality, 
however,  consists  in  the  guarantee  of  our  frontiers  by  the  German  Reich.1 

Three  days  later,  on  20  February,  Chvalkovsky’s  Chef  de  Cabinet, 
Masarik,  had  a  conversation  with  the  British  charge  d’affaires  in  which 
he  aired  unofficially  the  idea  that  Czecho-Slovakia  might  make  a  formal 
declaration  accepting  a  status  of  neutrality  similar  to  the  status  of  Belgium 
since  1 937- 2  Troutbeck  reported  as  follows  Masarfk’s  explanation  of  what 
was  in  Chvalkovsky’s  mind: 

Being  the  nearest  and  easiest  to  hit,  the  Czechs  were  always  the  first  sufferers 
from  any  attack  of  irritation  in  Germany.  New  demands  were  made  upon  them 
or  they  were  accused  of  harbouring  designs  against  the  Reich.  .  .  .  Chvalkovsky 
accordingly  felt  that  something  must  be  done,  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
reassure  Germany  that  her  suspicions  with  regard  to  [Czecho-Slovakia]  were 
unfounded.  The  guarantee  was  apparently  in  cold  storage,  so  the  idea  of  a 
declaration  of  neutrality  had  struck  him  as  being  a  step  which  Czecho-Slovakia 
could  take  on  her  own  initiative  to  dispel  doubts  as  to  her  loyalty.3 

On  22  February  a  memorandum  announcing  Czecho-Slovakia’s  readi¬ 
ness  to  make  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  and  linking  this  up  with  the 
question  of  the  guarantee,  was  presented  in  Berlin,  and  also  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Rome.  The  Czech  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin  had  asked  for  an 
interview  with  Weizsacker  that  morning  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  and  he 
explained  that  he  had  done  this,  on  instructions  from  his  Government, 
in  order  that  the  German  Government  might  be  the  first  to  receive  the 
demarche  which  was  also  being  made  in  other  capitals.  This  did  not  appease 
Weizsacker,  who  expressed  surprise  that  Czecho-Slovakia  should  have 
approached  the  other  Munich  Powers  without  having  first  ascertained 
Germany’s  views,  and  reserved  his  Government’s  reply  to  the  demarche .4 

Having  received  no  reply  from  Berlin  to  the  communication  of  22 
February,5  Chvalkovsky,  on  1  March,  sent  Masarik  to  Berlin,  to  follow 

1  Ibid.  p.  214. 

2  In  1937  Belgium  had  been  released  by  Great  Britain  and  France  from  her  obligations  under 
the  Locarno  Treaty  (see  Survey  for  1937,  i.  346-68). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  130.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  215-16. 

5  On  28  February  Mastn^  mentioned  the  note  of  22  February  to  Weizsacker,  who  again 
expressed  annoyance  at  Czecho-Slovakia’s  having  appealed  direct  to  the  other  Powers.  Mastny 
‘described  as  a  vicious  circle  the  fact  that  Czechoslovakia  could  not  be  consolidated  internally  in 
the  absence  of  a  frontier  guarantee  and  could  not  receive  a  frontier  guarantee  because  she  was 
not  internally  consolidated’  (ibid.  pp.  221-2). 
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the  matter  up.  Masarik  saw  Altenburg  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  asked 
for  advice  as  to  how  the  ‘aim  of  neutralizing  Czecho-Slovakia  could  be 
further  promoted’.  Masarik  declared  that  all  the  points  discussed  with 
Chvalkovsky  on  21  January  had  been,  or  would  very  shortly  be,  settled,1 
and  offered  several  new  concessions  to  what  were  believed  in  Prague  to  be 
German  wishes.  The  Czecho-Slovak  Government  ‘begged  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  Reich  Government’s  wishes  regarding  the  status  of  the  German 
minority’,  and  promised  to  give  ‘the  utmost  consideration’  to  all  requests. 
They  even  offered  to  admit  Kundt  or  another  German  nominee  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  in  order  that  he  might  act  as  ‘a  trustee  of  Germany 
.  .  .  who,  by  his  presence,  would  insure  that  the  Cabinet  would  not  take  any 
decisions  which  were  not  compatible  with  friendly  relations  between  Berlin 
and  Prague’.  They  also  proposed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  German 
military  attaches  in  Prague,  in  order  that  Germany  might  satisfy  herself 
that  the  reorganization  and  reduction  of  the  army  ‘would  really  be  done 
with  the  utmost  straightforwardness’.  They  suggested  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  bring  the  work  of  the  German-Czechoslovak  frontier  demarca¬ 
tion  commission  to  a  speedy  conclusion2  and  that  a  further  meeting  of  the 
German-Czechoslovak  committee  for  the  protection  of  minorities  should 
be  held.  In  this  connexion  it  was  ‘understood  that  full  parity  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  [the]  Czechoslovak  minority  in  Germany  would  not  be  achieved’. 
Finally,  they  advocated  the  working  out  of  ‘a  plan  for  close  collaboration 
between  the  two  countries  in  matters  of  economic  and  currency  policy’.3 

Altenburg’s  reception  of  these  proposals  was  not  encouraging.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  they  were  outside  his  competence  and  referred  Masarik  to 
Weizsacker,  who  refused  to  see  him.  On  the  following  day  Masarik  called 
again  on  Altenburg  to  ask  what  reply  he  could  take  back  to  Chvalkovsky, 
but  Altenburg  gave  evasive  answers,  indicating  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  were  far  from  satisfied  with  the  attitude  of  the  Czechs.4 

On  3  March  Weizsacker  saw  Mastny5  and  delivered  the  coup  de  grace  to 
Czech  hopes  that  a  declaration  of  neutrality  might  induce  Germany  to 
relent  in  the  matter  of  the  guarantee.  Weizsacker  told  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Minister  the  substance  of  the  British  and  French  notes  of  8  February 
on  the  subject  of  the  guarantee6  and  of  the  German  reply  to  those  notes, 

1  Altenburg  records  that  he  demurred  to  Masarik’s  account  of  what  had  been  accomplished 
to  carry  out  German  wishes,  expressing  doubt  in  particular  about  the  treatment  of  the  Germans 
in  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  referring  to  the  National  Defence  Law  which  was,  he  said,  still  in 
force  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  224). 

2  On  1 1  February  Altenburg  had  been  told  by  Ribbentrop  that  ‘we  were  not  interested  in  a 

speedy  conclusion  of  the  work  of  the  German-Czech  frontier  delimitation  committee’  (ibid, 
p.  208).  3  Ibid.  pp.  223-4.  4  Ibid.  p.  224,  note  6. 

s  On  1  March  Masarik  had  told  Altenburg  that  Mastny  ‘was  a  sick  man  and,  in  consequence 

of  his  condition,  had  suffered  in  recent  weeks  from  increasingly  defective  memory,  for  which 

reason  M.  Chvalkovsky  deemed  it  desirable  to  deal  with  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  certain  ques¬ 
tions  through  M.  Masarik’  (ibid.  p.  221).  6  See  above,  p.  213. 
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dated  28  February,1  and  added  that  ‘the  German  view  of  the  contents  of 
the  Czechoslovak  memorandum’  of  22  February  on  the  same  question  ‘was 
evident’  from  the  notes  of  28  February.  Mastny,  who,  according  to  Weiz- 
sacker,  was  ‘obviously  uneasy’  during  the  whole  of  the  interview,  seemed 
‘formally  to  resign  himself  to  this  indirect  oral  dismissal  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  memorandum  of  February  22’.  He  did,  however,  put  in  another 
plea  for  the  guarantee,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  assist  the  Prague 
Government  in  ‘getting  rid  of  elements  in  the  country  who  looked  dis¬ 
approvingly  on  any  orientation  towards  Germany’  (he  added  that  ‘these 
elements  were  without  real  influence  and  were  not  to  be  taken  seriously’). 
Weizsacker’s  reply  was  that  Germany  ‘wished  precisely  to  avoid  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  hand  of  the  troublemakers  by  a  premature  guarantee’.2 

By  this  time  the  development  of  the  Slovak  situation  was  causing  alarm 
in  Prague,  and  on  9  March  the  Counsellor  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Legation 
in  Berlin  spoke  to  Altenburg  about  rumours  that  a  German  occupation  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  was  imminent.  Pursuing  the  same  line  as  Masarik  eight 
days  earlier,  the  Counsellor  declared  that  Czecho-Slovakia  was  ‘ready  to 
do  anything’.  All  that  was  needed  was  for  Prague  to  know  ‘what  was 
required  and  desired’  in  Berlin.  Altenburg  replied  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  such  rumours,  which  ought  to  be  contradicted.3 

All  these  efforts  on  the  Czech  side  to  avert  the  impending  blow  were,  of 
course,  useless.  On  12  March  the  press  of  the  Reich  went  into  action, 
denouncing  the  brutality  of  the  Czechs  towards  the  Volksgruppe,  just  as 
had  been  done  in  September  1938,  and  was  to  be  done  again,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense,  this  time,  of  the  Poles,  in  August  1939.  This  was  an  unmistakable 
sign  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 


(xi)  The  End  of  Czecho-Slovakia 

(a)  The  Declaration  of  Slovak  Independence 

On  Saturday,  1 1  March,  Sidor’s  Cabinet  at  Bratislava,  consisting  of 
himself,  Sokol,  President  of  the  Diet,  Sivak,  and  several  nonentities,  was 
duly  appointed.4  On  the  next  day  the  Czech  troops  were  withdrawn  and 
Sidor  announced  that  political  prisoners  would  be  released.5  During  1 1 
March  the  Sidor  Cabinet  were  engaged  in  attempts  to  come  to  terms  with 

1  See  above,  p.  214. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  224-5.  On  this  occasion  also  Weizsacker  refused  to  see  Masarik,  who  was 
at  the  moment  in  the  German  Foreign  Ministry. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  232-3.  4  See  above,  p.  227. 

s  The  following  account  of  events  at  Bratislava  is  based  mainly  on  the  reports  of  Newton,  the 
British  Minister  in  Prague,  and  of  Pares,  the  British  Consul  at  Bratislava,  dated  21  and  20  March 
respectively  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  438-40  and  406-8;  cf.  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxv.  173-5  (571-D) 
and  176-9  (572-D);  N.C.A.  vii.  88-90  and  90-94),  supplemented  by  information  from  C.  A. 
Macartney  (see  p.  1,  n.  1  above),  which  he  obtained  from  Sidor. 
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the  Opposition  groups.  But  Karmasin’s  Volksgruppe  organization  refused 
to  recognize  the  new  Government  and  gave  the  recalcitrant  elements  in 
the  Hlinka  Guard  facilities  for  incitement  to  resistance.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  arms  were  brought  across  from  the  German  side  of  the  river  and 
distributed  to  the  Volksgruppe' s  organization,  the  Freiwilliger  Schutzdienst, 
who  thereupon  joined  with  some  Hlinka  guards  in  occupying  the  principal 
government  building.  An  English  journalist,  who  visited  the  building, 
reported  that  the  proportion  of  Germans  to  Slovaks  there  was  about  twelve 
to  one.  A  German  effort  to  arrange  a  strike  in  the  factories  failed. 

The  Slovaks  were  not  making  it  easy  for  Hitler  to  decide  exactly  what  to 
do  with  their  country.  Were  they  going  to  break  with  the  Czechs,  while  a 
Czech  Government  still  existed,  and  appeal  to  Germany,  or  not?  It  was 
ostensibly  to  discover  the  answer  to  that  question  that  Keppler,  State 
Secretary  in  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  was  sent  to  Vienna  on  1 1 
March.1  Late  that  night,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  Keppler  was  taken  by 
Biirckel  and  Seyss-Inquart,  in  the  latter’s  car,  to  Bratislava. 

The  Sidor  Cabinet  were  in  session  when  the  German  party  intruded 
upon  them.  There  followed  a  curious  discussion.  The  Slovaks  were 
approached  from  two  entirely  different  angles  which  suggest  that  Hitler 
was  making  a  last-minute  attempt  to  work  through  the  respectable  medium 
of  his  Foreign  Ministry  and,  in  case  he  failed  to  get  what  he  wanted  in  that 
way,  was  also  using  the  Nazi  leaders  in  Vienna  to  bring  the  Slovaks  to 
heel  with  threats.  In  Bratislava  that  night  Keppler  was  most  correct.  He 
said  that  the  Fiihrer  had  received  requests  for  his  approval  of  a  declaration 
of  Slovakia’s  independence  and  wished  to  know  for  certain  if  that  was 
Sidor’s  desire.  Sidor  replied  that  no  Slovak  Minister  had  made  such  a 
request.  Thereupon  Biirckel  took  Sidor  aside  and  explained  to  him  that, 
if  Slovakia’s  independence  were  not  proclaimed,  Hitler  would  ‘disinterest 
himself  in  her  fate’.  The  phrase  was  meant  to  underline  what  the  Germans 
had  been  saying  about  the  probability  of  a  Hungarian  invasion  of  Slo¬ 
vakia.  Sidor,  however,  was  not  to  be  intimidated  and  said  that  he  must 
discuss  the  situation  with  his  colleagues  and  the  Government  in  Prague. 
Biirckel  warned  him  that  he  would  pay  for  his  scruples. 

The  Germans  came  away  about  4  a.m.  on  Sunday,  12  March.  Keppler 
duly  reported  by  telephone  from  Vienna  to  Berlin  the  negative  results  of 
his  visit  to  Bratislava.  His  impression  was  that  the  two  ‘big  men’  (clearly 
Biirckel  and  Seyss-Inquart)  had  by  no  means  got  control  of  the  Slovak 
politicians.  ‘Sidor  had  apparently  been  bribed  by  the  Czechs  and  nothing 
could  be  done  with  him.’  In  Bratislava  all  was  quiet.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  get  new  points  of  contact.  On  Ribbentrop’s  instructions,  Keppler 
proposed  to  remain  in  Vienna  for  the  present.2 

But,  if  Keppler  was  content  to  proceed  cautiously  and  correctly,  the 

1  See  above,  p.  229.  2  D.Gcr.F.P.  iv,  p.  238. 
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Viennese  Nazi  leaders  were  busy  on  12  March  getting  SA  men  to  Petrzalka 
(Engerau)  and  there  putting  them  into  uniform  in  order  to  alarm  the 
Slovaks  across  the  river.  Sometime  during  that  day  they  must  have  re¬ 
ported  to  the  highest  quarter  in  Berlin  and  been  told  to  get  Tiso  to  come 
to  see  Hitler.  Since  Sidor  refused  to  obey  German  orders,  he  would  be 
treated  as  having  been  illegally  intruded  into  office  by  the  Czechs;  and 
Tiso  would  be  represented  as  still  legally  Prime  Minister  and  the  genuine 
voice  of  Slovakia.1  So  in  the  early  hours  of  13  March  the  exhausted  Tiso, 
who  protested  that  he  had  not  slept  for  the  past  three  nights,  was  got  out 
of  bed  and  received  instructions  from  Biirckel  to  come  to  Vienna  on  the 
way  to  an  interview  with  Hitler  in  Berlin.  Tiso  asked  Sidor  to  summon  the 
Slovak  Ministers  to  a  meeting  without  delay.  As  the  principal  govern¬ 
ment  building  was  in  the  hands  of  the  local  Germans  and  Hlinka  Guard, 
the  Ministers  met  in  the  office  of  the  newspaper  Slovak.  They  were  informed 
by  Tiso  of  his  invitation  to  go  to  Berlin.  Tiso  said  that  the  invitation  must 
be  accepted.  If  it  were  not,  Biirckel  had  told  him,  ‘the  two  German 
divisions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube’  would  come  across  and  occupy 
Bratislava,  ‘and  the  Hungarians  would  be  authorized  to  seize  not  only 
Ruthenia,  as  had  already  been  approved  by  Berlin,  but  also  Eastern 
Slovakia’.  It  was  decided  that  Tiso  must  accept  the  invitation,  but  he  was 
instructed  to  say  that  he  was  not  empowered  himself  to  accept  suggestions 
but  only  to  undertake  to  submit  them  to  the  Slovak  Diet.  Tiso  then  went 
off  to  Vienna. 

How  much  Keppler  knew  about  all  this  is  not  clear.  At  1 1.50  a.m.  on 
that  day,  13  March,  he  telephoned  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin: 
‘There  is  a  possibility  that  Tiso  may  come  to  Berlin.’  He  asked  for  in¬ 
structions  whether  Tiso  should  come.  If  he  did  come,  would  he  be  received 
by  Hitler  or  Ribbentrop?  If  Tiso  was  to  come,  he  suggested  that  he  should 
accompany  Tiso.  Durcansky  was  also  available  and  could  come,  if  wanted. 
He  asked  for  a  quick  reply  by  telephone.2 

Whether  Keppler  thought  that  he  was  managing  things,  or  realized 
that  decisions  had  been  taken  apart  from  him,  he,  Tiso,  and  Durcansky 
were  flown  up  to  Berlin  that  afternoon.  There  the  two  Slovaks  had  a 
preliminary  interview  with  Ribbentrop,  and  at  6.40  p.m.  they  faced 
Hitler,  in  the  presence  of  Ribbentrop,  Meissner,  Keitel,  Brauchitsch, 
and  the  State  Secretaries,  Dietrich  and  Keppler.  Hewel,  Legationsrat,  kept 

1  According  to  a  minute  by  Weizsacker,  Ribbentrop  received  Attolico  at  9  p.m.  on  13  March, 
shortly  after  Tiso’s  interview  with  Hitler,  and  told  him  inter  alia  that  ‘the  Prague  Government 
had  interfered  ...  in  Pressburg  by  unconstitutionally  dismissing  Minister  Tiso.  In  Pressburg  it 
had  set  up  an  unconstitutional  Sidor  Cabinet.  .  .  .  We  had  sent  State  Secretary  Keppler  to 
Pressburg  to  negotiate  with  Tiso  there.  This  mission  .  .  .  had  not  brought  complete  clarification. 
Now  Tiso  had  been  invited  to  Berlin  so  that  we  could  discuss  matters  with  him  here.  Whether 
these  conversations  would  lead  ...  to  a  declaration  of  independence  by  Slovakia  under  the 
leadership  of  the  constitutional  Tiso  Government  remained  to  be  seen’  (ibid.  pp.  247-8). 

2  Ibid.  p.  239. 
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the  minutes.  The  German  official  account1  records  a  long  tirade  by  Hitler. 
As  the  whole  interview  lasted  only  thirty-five  minutes,  Tiso’s  remarks 
must  have  been  brief. 

Hitler  launched  out  into  abuse  of  the  Czechs,  among  whom  ‘the  old 
spirit  of  Benes  had  been  revived’.  The  Czechs  were  provoking  Germany, 
committing  outrages  on  the  Germans  in  their  midst,  &c.,  &c.  Germany 
had  been  patient,  and  had  kept  her  press  silent  about  the  scandalous  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Czech  Lands  until  two  days  before.  But  Germany  could  not 
tolerate  a  hot-bed  of  unrest  ‘in  her  own  sphere’.  In  pompously  obscure 
language  he  indicated  that  he  was  going  to  abolish  Czech  independence. 
Then  he  turned  to  Slovak  affairs.  He  represented  himself  (quite  truly) 
as  having  intended  in  1938  to  let  Hungary  recover  Slovakia.2  But  he 
explained  that  intention  by  his  belief  at  the  time  that  the  Slovaks  wanted 
to  return  to  Hungary.  He  had  been  preoccupied  with  more  serious 
things.  It  was  only  in  September  that  he  had  heard  that  the  Slovaks 
wanted  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  At  Munich  he  had  made  a  settlement 
on  lines  of  nationality,  thereby  alienating  some  of  his  Hungarian  friends. 
Now  he  had  sent  Keppler  to  Bratislava  and  to  him  Sidor  had  declared 
himself  ‘a  soldier  of  Prague’  and  opposed  to  the  disruption  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  Hitler  said  that  he  must  now  be  told  what  the  Slovaks  wanted. 
‘It  was  not  a  question  of  days,  but  of  hours.’  He  was  not  going  to  be  re¬ 
proached  by  the  Hungarians  for  saving  that  which  did  not  wish  to  be  saved. 
If  Slovakia  wanted  to  be  independent,  he  would  support,  and  even  guaran¬ 
tee,  her  independence.  But  if  she  hesitated  or  clung  to  Prague,  he  would 
leave  Slovakia  to  her  fate  (i.e.  to  Hungary).  Germany  cared  nothing  for 
Slovakia,  he  ended  with  a  fine  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood. 

Ribbentrop  then  emphasized  that  the  Slovak  decision  was  a  question 
of  hours,  not  of  days.  He  showed  Hitler  a  report,  just  received,  of  Hun¬ 
garian  troop  movements  on  the  Slovak  frontier,  and  the  latter  mentioned 
it  to  Tiso  by  way  of  stimulating  him  to  a  quick  decision. 

Tiso  then  thanked  Hitler: 

The  Fiihrer  would  pardon  him  if,  under  the  impact  of  the  latter’s  words,  he 
could  make  no  definite  statement  at  once,  let  alone  give  a  decision.  He  would 
retire  with  his  colleague  and  consider  the  whole  question  calmly,  but  they  would 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  Fiihrer’s  benevolence  and  interest  in  their 
country.3 

According  to  Newton’s  report,  Tiso  the  next  morning  described  to  the 
Slovak  Cabinet  Hitler’s  words  as  having  been  more  explicit.  Hitler  had 
said :  ‘At  Munich  ...  I  left  the  Czechs  only  another  five  months,  but  for 
the  Slovaks  I  have  some  sympathy.’  By  the  Vienna  Award  he  had  with¬ 
held  Slovakia  from  Hungary  on  the  assumption  that  Slovakia  would 

1  I. M.T .Nuremberg,  xxxi.  150-3  (2802-PS) ;  translation  in  D.Gcr.F.P.  iv,  pp.  243-5;  N.C.A. 
v.  443-6.  2  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  297.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  245. 
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declare  her  independence  under  German  protecdon.  But  now  the  Slovaks 
were  making  their  peace  with  the  Czechs,  which  he  would  not  tolerate. 
At  midday  on  14  March  he  would  start  operations  that  would  crush  the 
Czechs.  He  gave  the  Slovaks  till  then  to  choose  between  independence  or 
abandonment  by  Germany.1 

After  his  interview  with  Hitler  Tiso  rang  up  Sidor,  told  him  what  had 
happened,  and  said  that  the  Slovak  Diet  must  meet  on  the  next  morning, 
Tuesday  14  March,  at  10  o’clock.  Ribbentrop  thoughtfully  provided  him 
with  the  text  of  the  law  providing  for  the  independence  of  Slovakia  ready 
drafted  in  Slovak,  and  Keppler  helped  him  to  draft  a  telegram  to  be  sent 
by  the  Slovak  Diet  on  the  next  day,  informing  Hitler  that  the  independence 
of  Slovakia  had  been  proclaimed  and  asking  him  to  guarantee  the  existence 
of  the  new  state  and  to  protect  her  frontiers.2  That  night  Tiso  and  Dur- 
cansky  were  flown  to  Bratislava. 

Meanwhile  Sidor  had  telephoned  to  President  Hacha,  asking  him  to 
authorize  the  immediate  convocation  of  the  Slovak  Diet;  and  this  Hacha, 
after  consulting  Beran,  had  done.  Thereupon  Sidor  had  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  the  radio  summoning  the  members  of  the  Diet  to  meet 
at  10  a.m.  on  14  March.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Diet  Tiso  re¬ 
counted  his  experiences  in  Berlin  to  the  Slovak  Ministers.  Hitler  had 
spoken.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  except  obey,  which  Sidor  left 
Tiso  to  do. 

Soon  after  10  o’clock  the  Diet  opened  its  session.  Sidor  announced  the 
resignation  of  his  Cabinet.  Thereupon  Tiso  spoke.  He  again  described 
his  experience  of  the  previous  night  and  then  read  the  declaration  of 
independence  drafted  in  Berlin.  Some  deputies  wanted  to  discuss  it. 
But  Karmasin  warned  them  that  the  German  army  would  be  in  Moravska 
Ostrava  by  midday  and  in  Bratislava  too  if  they  were  not  careful.  After 
some  protests  the  deputies  decided  that  they  had  no  option  but  to  vote 
for  the  declaration  of  independence.3 

Shortly  before  midday  on  14  March  the  independence  of  Slovakia  was 

1  I.  M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxv.  173-5  (571-D);  N.C.A.  vii.  89-90.  In  December  1945  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  submitted  to  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal  the  results  of  their  interrogation  of 
Tiso  and  others  on  19  November  1945.  Tiso  was  said  to  have  stated  that  on  13  March  1939 
Hitler  and  the  other  Nazi  chiefs  threatened  that  Germany  would  occupy  Slovakia  up  to  the 
river  Vah  (Waag)  and  distribute  the  rest  of  Slovakia  to  Poland  and  Hungary  unless  the  Slovaks 
declared  their  independence  by  1  p.m.  on  the  14th  ( I. M.T. Nuremberg ,  xxxii.  ig  (3061-PS); 
N.C.A.  v.  867). 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  250.  A  footnote  refers  to  Keppler’s  testimony  at  Nuremberg  to  the  effect 
that  this  telegram  was  not  submitted  to  the  Diet  on  14  March  out  of  fear  that  it  would  not  be 
unanimously  approved,  some  members  preferring  an  appeal  to  Hungary.  Tiso  telegraphed  for 
German  protection  on  16  March  (see  p.  274  below). 

3  On  the  previous  night  (13  March)  German  journalists  in  Bratislava  had  been  saying  that 
Slovak  independence  was  not  to  be  prevented  by  such  an  insignificant  body  as  the  Slovak  Diet; 
and  Mach  had  made  a  speech  practically  promising  that  independence  would  be  declared  next 
day  (cf.  Pares’s  report  of  20  March  from  Bratislava:  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  407). 
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proclaimed  to  a  crowd  which  gave  no  sign  of  interest,  still  less  of  joy. 
The  only  welcome  to  Slovak  independence  came  from  Poland  and 
Hungary,  both  of  whom  recognized  it  hurriedly  on  14  March,  hoping 
thereby  to  strengthen  the  infant  state  against  its  possible  seizure  by  Ger¬ 
many.  The  gesture  was  vain,  for  German  troops  moved  into  Slovakia  early 
the  next  morning.1  Meanwhile,  Tiso  returned  to  ‘power’  and  formed  a 
Government  which  he  described  as  one  of  concentration  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  It  contained  the  Germanophils,  Tuka  (Deputy  Premier),  and 
Durcansky  (Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  since  Slovakia  was  a  sovereign 
state),  as  well  as  Pruzinsky  (Minister  for  Finance)  who  was  less  in  favour 
with  the  Germans.  But  Sidor  (Minister  for  the  Interior)  and  Sivak 
(Minister  for  Education)  were  also  included.  There  was  now  also  a 
Minister  for  Defence,  Colonel  Catlos.  But  by  20  March,  it  was  reported,2 
Sidor  had  withdrawn  and  Sivak  seldom  attended  Cabinet  meetings. 
Tiso’s  voice  counted  for  little.  Negotiations  with  the  Germans  were  being 
carried  on  by  Tuka,  Durcansky,  and  Mach. 

(b)  The  Hungarian  Occupation  of  Ruthenia 

Until  12  March  the  Hungarian  Government  had  not  been  informed  of 
Hitler’s  exact  intentions,  still  less  of  his  time-table.  They  knew  that  some¬ 
thing  was  going  to  happen  in  March  and  were  accordingly  making  their 
preparations  for  a  quick  occupation  of  Ruthenia,  with  or  without  the 
permission  of  Germany.  For  that  operation  no  great  display  of  military 
strength  would  be  required.  Their  better  units  were  placed  near  the 
Rumanian  frontier  in  case  of  trouble  from  that  quarter. 

But  on  Sunday,  12  March,  the  word  ‘Go’  came  from  Berlin.  When 
Hitler  was  haranguing  Hacha  during  the  night  of  14-15  March,3  he  said: 
‘Last  Sunday  .  .  .  for  me  the  die  was  cast.  I  summoned  the  Hungarian 
envoy  and  notified  him  that  I  was  going  to  withdraw  my  [restraining] 
hands  from  this  country  [Czecho-Slovakia].’4  On  that  Sunday  Ribben- 
trop  put  an  aeroplane  at  the  disposal  of  Sztojay,  the  Hungarian  Minister, 
and  told  him  to  fly  to  Budapest  and  instruct  his  Government  that  Hungary 
should  occupy  Ruthenia  as  soon  as  possible.5 

The  message  was  what  Csaky  had  been  waiting  for,  and  Teleki,  who 
had  no  desire  to  receive  Ruthenia  at  Germany’s  hands,  had  been  fearing. 


1  A  note  of  a  telephone  message  from  Weizsacker  to  the  German  Consul  at  Bratislava  stated 
that  German  troops  would  cross  the  Slovak  frontier  at  6  a.m.  on  15  March,  and  advance  to  the 
valley  of  the  Vah  river,  but  that,  at  the  express  request  of  the  Slovak  Government,  Bratislava 
would  not  be  occupied  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  259). 

2  By  Pares  from  Bratislava  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  408). 

3  See  below,  p.  267. 

4  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxi.  143  (2798-PS);  N.C.A.  v.  437. 

5  G.  A.  Macartney  (cf.  above,  p.  1,  note  1). 
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It  elicited  a  fulsome  reply  from  the  Hungarian  Regent  to  Hitler  in  a  letter 
of  13  March,  which  ran  as  follows: 

Your  Excellency 

My  sincere  thanks. 

I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  because  this  Head  Water  Region — I 
dislike  using  big  words — is  of  vital  importance  to  the  life  of  Hungary. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  recruits  have  only  been  serving  for  5  weeks  we 
are  going  into  this  affair  with  eager  enthusiasm.  The  dispositions  have  already 
been  made.  On  Thursday,  the  16th  of  this  month,  a  frontier  incident  will  take 
place  which  will  be  followed  by  the  big  blow  on  Saturday. 

I  shall  never  forget  this  proof  of  friendship  and  your  Excellency  may  rely  on 
my  unshakable  gratitude  at  all  times. 

Your  devoted  friend 
Horthy.1 

The  German  Minister  in  Budapest,  Erdmannsdorff,  and  Altenburg, 
who,  on  the  morning  of  13  March,  discussed  the  proposed  Hungarian 
occupation  of  Ruthenia  with  the  acting  Foreign  Minister  (Csaky  being 
ill  and  in  bed),  the  Chief  of  the  General  .Staff,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
Regent,  emphasized  that  action  should  be  taken  with  the  utmost  speed. 
The  Regent  and  the  Ministers  promised  to  put  pressure  on  the  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff.  Csaky  left  his  sick-bed  for  the  same  purpose.2 

But,  although  the  Hungarian  decision  to  march  into  Ruthenia  at  the 
appropriate  moment  had  already  been  taken  before  12  March,  instant 
action  was  neither  militarily  possible  nor  desired  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
Teleki  would  not  bring  upon  Hungary  the  odium  of  beginning  the  attack 
upon  Czecho-Slovakia.  Not  until  Germany  effected  the  dissolution  of  the 
Republic  would  he  act.  For  the  next  twenty- four  hours  after  the  discussion 
with  Erdmannsdorff  and  Altenburg  all  that  happened  on  the  frontier  was 
that  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  14  March,  an  incident  occurred  near 
Mukacevo,  and  Hungarian  troops,  following  it  up,  occupied  a  Ruthene 
village.3 

Moreover  the  news  of  the  German  permission  to  Hungary  to  go  ahead 
was  most  carefully  prevented  from  leaking  out — so  carefully  that  not  only 
public  opinion,  but  usually  well-informed  circles,  and  even  highly-placed 
officials  of  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Service,  were  convinced  then  and  after- 

1  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxi.  155  (2816-PS);  N.C.A.  v.  451-2;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  241. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  240-1. 

3  The  British  Minister  in  Budapest  was  told  this  on  the  14th  by  the  head  of  the  Hungarian 
Military  Intelligence  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  247-8).  Cf.  the  telegram  sent  to  Berlin  at  2.30  p.m. 
on  the  14th  from  the  German  Legation  in  Budapest:  ‘Operations  start  on  the  morning  of 
March  18.  In  the  interval  small-scale  local  raids  by  military  and  volunteers’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv, 
p.  259).  After  an  incident  on  6  January  the  Hungarian  Government  had  warned  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Government  that  ‘in  the  event  of  any  further  acts  of  aggression’  Hungarian  troops  ‘would 
counter-attack’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  253). 
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wards  that  by  invading  Ruthenia,  as  they  did  on  15  March,  the  Hun¬ 
garians  were  actually  defying  a  German  veto.1 

But  soon  after  midday  on  14  March  the  news  reached  Budapest  that 
the  independence  of  Slovakia  had  been  proclaimed  at  Bratislava.  Now 
the  moment  had  come.  Czecho-Slovakia  had  dissolved  under  German 
pressure.  Now  the  Hungarians  must  act,  whether  their  General  Staff  was 
ready  or  not.  There  was  a  special  reason  for  speed,  in  addition  to  the 
need  for  a  fait  accompli  in  Ruthenia.  The  Hungarian  intention  was  to 
occupy  not  only  Ruthenia,  as  delimited  within  Czecho-Slovakia,  but  also 
an  area  of  north-eastern  Slovakia,  as  far  west  as  the  Dukla  pass,  inhabited 
chiefly,  though  sparsely,  by  Ruthenes.  This  must  be  done  before  the 
Slovaks’  German  patrons  could  stop  it.  At  3  p.m.  on  14  March  Gsaky 
sent  an  ultimatum  of  twelve  hours’  duration  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  Minister 
in  Budapest.  It  demanded  the  liberation  of  interned  Hungarians;  freedom 
for  the  Hungarians  in  Ruthenia  to  organize  themselves;  the  delivery  of 
arms  to  the  Hungarian  self-defence  formations ;  the  evacuation  of  Ruthenia 
by  the  ‘Czech-Moravian’  troops  within  twenty  four  hours;  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Hungarian  property  in  Ruthenia.2  The  Czech  reply  came  at 
1 1  p.m.  It  conceded  all  the  Hungarian  demands,  except  that  for  the 
delivery  of  arms  to  the  Hungarian  formations  in  Ruthenia.  Csaky  there¬ 
upon  pronounced  the  reply  unsatisfactory;  and  at  dawn  on  15  March 
Hungarian  troops  and  irregular  formations  went  over  the  frontier.3 

Meanwhile  bewildering  confusion  reigned  at  Chust.4  On  Monday 
evening,  the  13th,  Volosin  ordered  the  gendarmerie  to  hand  over  their 
arms  to  the  Sic.  Later  Prchala  issued  counter-orders  in  the  opposite 
sense.  But  the  Sic  had  already  got  some  arms  and  on  Tuesday  morning, 
the  14th,  there  was  some  fighting  before  the  Czechs  reasserted  their 
authority  and  rounded  up  the  members  of  the  Sic.  To  add  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  came  the  news  of  the  Hungarian  incursion  near  Mukacevo.  General 
Prchala  proposed  to  order  his  Czech  troops  to  resist  the  Hungarians  and 
the  Ruthene  Government  asked  Germany  to  intervene  at  Budapest  to 
stop  the  Hungarian  advance.5  But  at  1  p.m.  came  the  news  of  Slovakia’s 
independence.  Ruthenia  was  thus  left  isolated  from  the  Czech  Lands. 
That  afternoon  Volosin  decided  to  proclaim  Ruthenia’s  independence. 
He  had  already,  at  3.50  a.m.  on  the  14th,  sent  a  telegram,  through  the 
German  Consul,  to  Berlin,  asking  the  German  Government  to  ‘take 
cognizance  of  the  declaration  of  our  independence  under  the  protection 
of  the  German  Reich’.6  Since  Hitler  was  temporarily  putting  aside  plans 
for  the  ‘Great  Ukraine’  and  proposed  to  deal  with  Poland  first,  no  im- 

1  Hence  the  name  of  Geoffrey  Moss’s  book,  Standing  up  to  Hitler  (see  also  note  1  on  p.  107  above). 

2  D.Ilrit.F.P.  iv,  p.  254.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  275. 

4  Winch:  Republic  for  a  Day,  pp.  275-86. 

s  Telegram  sent  by  the  German  Consul  at  Chust  to  Berlin  at  11.15  a.m.  on  14  March 
(• D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  254-5).  6  Ibid.  p.  251. 
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mediate  reply  was  sent  from  Berlin  to  Volosin’s  appeal.  Nevertheless,  at 
about  6.30  p.m.  on  14  March  Ruthenia’s  independence  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Revay  as  Foreign  Minister  were  proclaimed  in  Chust  to  a  small, 
silent,  apathetic  crowd,  through  which  passed  unhindered  the  cars  and 
lorries  of  the  Czech  troops  preparing  for  evacuation.1  By  midday  on  15 
March  the  Czechs  had  gone,  making  their  way  home  slowly  by  devious 
routes ;  and  Chust  was  for  a  few  hours  in  the  hands  of  the  Sic,  released  from 
gaol  on  the  previous  night,  together  with  some  local  Germans. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  morning  of  the  15th,  another  message  from 
Volosin  had  been  transmitted  to  Berlin  by  the  German  Consul  stating 
that  Hungarian  troops  were  advancing  along  the  whole  southern  frontier, 
asking  the  German  Government  to  state  whether  they  accepted  the  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  Ruthenia  or  had  promised  the  country  to  Hungary,  and 
announcing  that  if  Hungarian  troops  advanced  farther  a  Rumanian  oc¬ 
cupation  would  be  invited.2  This  was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  a 
telegram  from  Volosin  from  Sighet  on  the  Rumanian  frontier,  announcing 
the  proclamation  of  independence  and  again  asking  for  German  protection 
and  help  not  only  against  the  Hungarians  but  also  against  the  Czechs 
‘who  are  resorting  to  force’.3  These  repeated  appeals  at  last  elicited  a 
reply  from  Berlin.  At  5  p.m.  on  the  15th  a  ‘most  urgent’  telegram  from 
Weizsacker  instructed  the  German  Consul  to 

inform  [the]  Carpatho-Ukraine  Government  orally  that,  Hungarian  troops 
having  advanced  against  Carpatho-Ukraine  on  a  broad  front,  the  German 
Government  advises  it  to  offer  no  resistance.  As  matters  stand,  the  German 
Government  regrets  that  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  assume  the  protectorate.4 

At  some  time,  presumably  on  15  March,  as  Volosin  became  convinced 
that  no  help  was  forthcoming  from  Germany,  he  sent  a  telegram  to 
Csaky,  offering  permanent  friendship  and  close  co-operation  if  Hungary 
would  recognize  Ruthene  independence.  Csaky  sent  Volosin  an  ulti¬ 
matum,  expiring  at  8  p.m.  on  the  15th,  demanding  the  transfer  of  the 
authority  exercised  de  facto  by  Volosin  to  the  commander  of  the  advancing 
Hungarian  troops,  in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed.5  The  Hungarians  reached 
the  outskirts  of  Chust  during  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  on  the  next  day 
they  captured  the  town.  Their  main  force,  however,  had  entered  Ruthenia 
farther  to  the  west  with  a  view  to  securing  the  territory  disputed  with 

1  Winch,  Republic  for  a  Day,  p.  281.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  275. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  275-6.  Revay,  who  held  his  office  of  Foreign  Minister  for  one  day,  after  which  he 
fled  to  Vienna,  even  tried  an  approach  to  the  French.  He  telegraphed  to  the  French  Embassy 
in  Berlin  asking  for  a  French  demarche  in  Budapest,  in  the  hope  that  the  fate  of  Ruthenia  might  be 
decided  by  diplomatic  means  and  not  by  force  of  arms  ( Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  73) . 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  276. 

5  Csaky  had  told  this  to  Erdmannsdorff,  the  German  Minister  in  Hungary,  before  9.35  p.m. 
on  15  March,  when  Erdmannsdorff  telegraphed  the  news  to  Berlin  (ibid.  p.  280).  There  is 
no  indication  of  the  date  or  time  of  Volodin’s  telegram  to  Csaky,  or  whether  Csaky’s  ultimatum 
was  sent  as  a  reply  to  that  telegram. 
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Slovakia.1  Volosin  got  over  the  Rumanian  frontier,  and  carried  out  his 
threat  of  inviting  Rumanian  troops  to  occupy  Ruthenia.2  He  was  told 
that  this  request  could  not  be  entertained,  and  that  he  would  be  treated  as 
a  political  refugee  enjoying  no  official  status.3  The  Hungarians,  well 
received  by  the  local  population,  reached  the  Polish  frontier  on  the  crest 
of  the  Carpathians  by  the  evening  of  the  16th.  It  only  remained  for  the 
Hungarians  to  round  up  or  expel  the  Sic,  which  they  did  without  many 
casualties.  Thus  independent  Ruthenia  died  in  infancy,  after  an  existence 
of  less  than  two  days. 

(c)  The  Final  Nazi  Preparations  for  the  Liquidation  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  the  Reactions  of  the  Western  Powers 

Meanwhile  the  long-prepared  storm  had  broken  over  the  Czech  Lands. 
Despite  all  the  open  talk  in  Slovakia  for  weeks  past  about  the  coming 

1  The  Hungarian  Minister  in  Berlin  repeated  to  Weizsacker  on  15  March  an  assurance  that 
Hungarian  troops  would  not  invade  Slovakia.  ‘The  occupation  of  a  few  Slovak  villages  during 
the  last  few  days  was  nothing  but  the  carrying  out  of  a  Hungarian-Czech-Slovak  agreement  for 
determining  the  frontier’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  276). 

2  In  October  1 938  the  Rumanian  Government  had  refused  to  consider  a  suggestion  from  the 
Polish  Foreign  Minister  that  Rumania  should  connive  at  the  Hungarian  annexation  of  the 
greater  part  of  Ruthenia  and  in  return  should  receive  the  easternmost  tip  of  the  province,  con¬ 
taining  a  number  of  Rumanian  villages  (see  pp.  91-92  above).  The  Government  in  Bucharest 
changed  their  line  when  Czecho-Slovakia  was  clearly  about  to  be  liquidated  and  the  Hungarians 
were  actually  on  the  point  of  entering  Ruthenia.  On  15  March  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Warsaw  was  told  by  the  Polish  Vice  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  Polish  and  Rumanian 
Governments  were  agreed  in  desiring  the  acquisition  of  the  eastern  end  of  Ruthenia  by  Rumania 
and  that  the  Polish  Government  were  making  every  effort  to  secure  Hungarian  consent  to  this 
arrangement  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  262).  On  the  same  day  the  Rumanian  charge  d’affaires  in 
Berlin  left  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  a  memorandum  dated  14  March,  containing  an  assurance 
that  Rumania  had  not  taken,  and  would  not  take,  any  action  to  alter  the  situation  created  by 
the  Vienna  Award  but  stating  that  ‘if  circumstances  render  it  necessary,  Rumania  would,  jointly 
with  all  other  interested  states,  take  part  in  the  creation  of  a  new  permanent  settlement  in  the 
Carpatho-Ukraine’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  278).  After  Hungarian  troops  had  entered  Ruthenia,  the 
Rumanian  Government  notified  the  Hungarian  Government  that  they  had  strengthened  their 
frontier  forces,  but  had  no  intention  of  taking  any  action  which  would  embarrass  the  Hungarian 
occupation  provided  that  Rumania’s  interests  were  not  prejudiced.  They  suggested  that  the 
Hungarian  troops  should  stop  at  a  line  west  of  the  area  in  which  most  of  the  Rumanian  villages 
were  situated  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  281).  The  Hungarians  did  not  accept  this  suggestion,  but  seem 
to  have  indicated  that  they  would  be  willing  to  discuss  the  safeguarding  of  Rumanian  interests 
when  their  occupation  of  the  whole  of  Ruthenia  had  been  completed  (ibid.  p.  291).  Cf.  Erd- 
mannsdorff’s  report  from  Budapest  on  the  evening  of  15  March,  that  the  Rumanians  had  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Hungarians  should  ‘not  advance  east  of  a  line  running  north  from  Huszt’  (Chust), 
a  proposal  which  Budapest  found  ‘unacceptable  in  its  full  extent’.  According  to  this  report  the 
Hungarians  had  discussed  the  possibility  of  ceding  some  fifteen  Rumanian-inhabited  villages, 
but  only  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  Erdmannsdorff  had  been  told  by  his  Rumanian  colleague  that 
‘in  view  of  the  general  situation,  he  would  recommend  that  his  Government  assent  to  Hungary’s 
action’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  280).  Beck  told  the  British  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  on  17  March  that 
he  was  still  trying  to  bring  about  a  Hungaro-Rumanian  agreement  on  zones  of  interest  in 
Ruthenia,  and  hoped  that  he  would  finally  succeed  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  363). 

3  Ibid.  p.  281 .  VoloSin  was  in  Belgrade  by  19  March,  and  then  made  his  way  to  the  Slav  and 
Catholic  city  of  Zagreb. 
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German  action  there,1  and  despite  the  rumours  of  German  military  pre¬ 
parations,  the  secret  of  Germany’s  actual  plans  had  been  kept,  even  from 
her  Axis  partner,  Italy,2  until  the  time  for  putting  them  into  effect  was  very 
near.3  The  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  who  had  returned  in  February 
from  four  months’  sick  leave,  was  optimistic  until  almost  the  last  moment 
about  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,4  though,  according  to  his  own  subsequent 


1  See  above,  p.  223. 

2  On  1 1  March,  in  Berlin,  Attolico  asked  Hewel  to  let  him  know  in  confidence  what  the 
Foreign  Ministry  ‘thought  about  the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia’.  Hewel  replied  ‘that  at 
present  we  had  no  particular  attitude  toward  the  prevailing  state  of  affairs  in  Czechoslovakia. 
We  were  observing  the  situation,  which  at  the  moment  was  obscure  and  disturbed,  but  we  hoped 
that  people  like  Chvalkovsky  would  succeed  in  restoring  order.  We  would,  of  course,  be  very 
sorry  to  see  the  Benes  spirit  regain  influence.  For  the  time  being,  however,  we  were  awaiting 
developments’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  234).  On  13  March  Attolico  was  told  by  Ribbentrop  that  the 
German  Government’s  reaction  to  events  in  Slovakia  was  still  uncertain,  though  they  had  let 
the  Hungarians  loose  so  far  as  Ruthenia  was  concerned  (ibid.  p.  248;  see  above,  p.  249  n.  1). 
It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  14  March,  when  Hacha  and  Chvalkovsky  were  on  their  way  to 
Berlin,  that  Ribbentrop  told  Attolico  that  Czecho-Slovakia  was  breaking  up,  that  the  fate  of  the 
Germans  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  was  causing  great  concern  in  Berlin,  and  that  ‘the  Fiihrer 
intends  to  lance  the  abscess’.  He  added  that  ‘the  liquidation  of  this  problem  is  of  interest  not 
only  to  Germany  but  also  to  the  Axis.  The  present  event  is  a  useful  preparation  for  a  contest  in 
another  direction  which  will  be  necessary  sooner  or  later  and  for  the  tasks  which  this  will  bring 
to  the  Axis  Powers  jointly’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  261).  Ciano’s  comments,  in  his  Diary,  are  as 
follows.  On  14  March  1939:  ‘The  Axis  functions  only  in  favour  of  one  of  its  parts,  which  tends 
to  preponderate,  and  acts  entirely  on  its  own  initiative  with  little  regard  for  us.’  And  on  15 
March:  ‘.  .  .  Hitler  had  assured  everyone  that  he  did  not  want  to  annex  one  single  Czech.  This 
German  action  does  not  destroy  the  Czechoslovakia  of  Versailles,  but  the  one  that  was  con¬ 
structed  at  Munich  and  at  Vienna.  What  weight  can  be  given  in  the  future  to  those  declarations 
and  promises  which  concern  us  more  directly?’  (Galeazzo  Ciano:  Diario  igjg  ( -ig43 )  2  vols., 
4th  edition  (Milan,  Rizzoli,  1947);  Ciano’s  Diary  ig3g-ig43,  ed.  Malcolm  Muggeridge  (London, 
Heinemann,  1947)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Ciano:  Diario  (ig3g~ig43)]). 

3  See  p.  265  below  for  Bonnet’s  belief  that  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris  was  in  ignorance 
of  his  Government’s  plans  as  late  as  14  March. 

4  Henderson  returned  to  Berlin  on  13  February  and  had  interviews  with  Ribbentrop  on  the 
1 6th,  with  Weizsacker  on  the  17th,  and  with  Goring  on  the  18th.  He  reported  that  Ribbentrop 
was  ‘remarkably  friendly’  and  ‘much  calmer  and  more  self-confident’,  and  that  he  had  declared 
with  apparent  sincerity  his  determination  to  work  for  Anglo-German  understanding  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
iv,  pp.  1 10— 1 1).  Weizsacker  told  him  that  ‘he  foresaw  no  questions  arising  this  year  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  lead  to  a  risk  of  serious  conflict’  between  England  and  Germany  (ibid.  pp.  122-3)  > 
while  Goring,  who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  San  Remo  for  a  month’s  rest  cure,  told  him 
that  ‘nobody  except  a  few  fools  wanted  war  in  Germany  and  the  German  plans  for  peace  were 
made  for  two  years  ahead.  .  .  .  There  was  an  immense  amount  to  do  in  Germany,  and  the 
Fiihrer  had  vast  plans  for  [the]  beautifying  of  Germany  and  improvement  of  social  conditions’ 
(ibid.  pp.  120-1).  As  a  result  of  these  interviews,  Henderson  on  18  February  gave  it  as  his 
‘definite  impression  .  .  .  that  Herr  Hitler  does  not  contemplate  any  adventures  at  the  moment 
and  that  all  stories  and  rumours  to  the  contrary  are  completely  without  real  foundation’  (ibid, 
p.  12 1.  An  account  of  the  rumours  of  an  impending  German  attack,  probably  in  the  west, 
which  were  in  circulation  in  the  early  weeks  of  1 939,  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The 
Eve  of  War,  ig3g).  Henderson’s  subsequent  telegrams  and  despatches,  right  down  to  the  eve  of 
the  occupation  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  were  equally  optimistic  in  tone.  See  his  despatches  of 
28  February  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  163-5),  3  March  (ibid.  pp.  173-7),  and  9  March  (ibid.  pp.  210- 
16).  See  also  correspondence  which  passed  between  Henderson,  Halifax,  and  Chamberlain 
between  15  and  23  February  printed  as  Appendix  I  to  D.Brit.F.P.  iv  (pp.  589-95).  It  was 
believed  in  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  that  Henderson’s  telegram  of  18  February  was  one  of 
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account,1  his  optimism  was  based  not  on  the  tone  and  conduct  of  German 
policy  so  much  as  on  the  increased  British  rearmament,  the  prospect  that 
Anglo-German  economic  discussions  would  open  in  the  middle  of  March 
when  two  British  Ministers,  Stanley  and  Hudson,  were  to  visit  Berlin,2 
and  the  end  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Despite  an  uneasiness  arising  from 
Hitler’s  embarrassed  manner  at  the  reception  to  the  diplomatic  corps  on 
1  March,3  and  despite  the  exploitation  by  German  propaganda  of  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  Henderson  did  not  begin  to  suspect 
that  a  serious  crisis  was  approaching  until  he  received  reports  on  8  and  9 
March  from  the  British  Consul  at  Dresden,  who  had  been  informed  by 
‘responsible  circles  at  Leipzig’  that  the  Slovak  claims  against  the  Czech 
Government  were  to  be  encouraged  to  the  point  of  civil  disturbance,  and 
that  the  German  troops  would  then  be  sent  in  to  restore  order.4  The 
British  military  attache  in  Berlin  was  informed  at  the  same  time  by  his 
Czech  colleague  that  the  latter  feared  trouble  between  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  which  would  give  the  Germans  an  excuse  for  forcible  intervention, 
and  that  the  Vienna  radio  was  actively  inciting  the  Slovaks.5 

The  first  public  sign  that  a  crisis  was  imminent  was  the  accusation,  in 
the  German  press  of  1 1  March,  that  the  Czechs  were  interfering  with  the 
Volksgruppe  in  Bohemia-Moravia.6  On  the  same  day,  the  French  Minister 
in  Prague,  de  Lacroix,  reported  to  Paris  that  there  were  rumours  of  German 
troop  concentrations  north  and  south  of  Moravia  and  Slovakia.7  On  the 

the  factors  which  caused  Chamberlain  to  issue  to  the  press,  during  the  week  preceding  the 
German  coup  of  15  March,  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  international  position  could  now 
be  viewed  with  confidence  and  optimism  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.219,  note  1  to  no.  197).  The  Foreign 
Office,  however,  had  other  sources  of  information  besides  the  telegrams  from  the  Berlin  Embassy, 
and  they  were  to  some  extent  forewarned  of  coming  events.  On  27  February  a  telegram  from  Halifax 
to  Washington  stated  that  ‘while  recent  secret  information  suggests  that  any  plan  for  mobiliza¬ 
tion  early  in  March  may  have  been  postponed,  reports  have  recently  reached  us  pointing  to  the 
possibility  of  a  military  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia’  (ibid.  p.  160).  In  addition  to  information 
from  secret  sources,  the  Foreign  Office  had  reports  from  Lord  Brocket  (after  a  private  visit  to 
Berlin)  and  from  Ashton-Gwatkin  on  conversations  with  Ribbentrop  in  which  the  latter  had 
hinted  at  coming  events.  Brocket,  who  had  seen  Ribbentrop  on  16  February,  had  been  told 
that  if  the  Czechs  ‘did  not  realize  that  they  had  to  work  in  harmony  with  Germany  and  respect 
her  wishes  then  there  would  again  be  trouble’  (ibid.  p.  238,  note  4).  Ashton-Gwatkin,  who  had 
been  in  Berlin  during  the  last  week  of  February  (see  p.  200  above),  had  been  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  before  the  time  could  be  considered  ripe  for  Anglo-German  co-operation  ‘there  was 
some  further  task  for  Germany  to  do  in  Central  Europe — “where  England  must  not  mix  herself 
in”  ’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  600).  He  had  also  been  told  by  Prince  Max  Hohenlohe,  who  had 
recently  seen  Hitler,  that  he  had  ‘little  doubt  that  Hitler  intends  to  deal  further  with  the  two 
“historic  Lands”  (i.e.  Bohemia  and  Moravia)  so  that  he  can  get  the  whole  industry  of  Central 
Europe  under  German  control’  (ibid.  p.  227,  note  6). 

1  See  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission,  pp.  185  seqq. 

2  See  above,  pp.  198-200. 

3  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission,  pp.  200-1 ;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  165-6. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  218,  441. 

5  Ibid.  p.  218.  See  also  telegrams  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  11  March  from  Prague  (ibid, 

pp.  226-7)  and  of  13  March  from  Berlin  (ibid.  pp.  234-5).  6  Ibid.  p.  222. 

7  Livre  jaune franfais,  no.  53.  See  also  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  pp.  149-50.  Bonnet  says  that 
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1 2th,  the  British  Consul  at  Munich  informed  the  Embassy  in  Berlin  that  a 
state  of  emergency  ( Spannungszustand )  had  been  declared  for  the  Munich 
garrison,  and  that  there  had  been  troop  movements  during  the  week-end 
in  the  direction  of  Austria.1  And  on  the  13th  Coulondre  reported  to  Paris 
from  Berlin  that,  although  no  mobilization  was  taking  place,2  troops  of  the 
standing  army,  especially  mechanized  units  carefully  camouflaged,  had 
been  moving  during  the  week-end  through  Saxony  and  Silesia  towards 
Gleiwitz  (in  Upper  Silesia)  and  down  the  western  frontier  of  Bohemia 
towards  Austria,  where  the  second  armoured  division  and  other  mechanized 
formations  were  already  in  position.  It  seemed  clear  to  Coulondre  that  a 
German  attack  was  about  to  be  made,  and  in  particular  that  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  head,  Bohemia,  was  to  be  severed  from  its  body  by  swift  ad¬ 
vances  from  north  and  south  cutting  its  throat,  the  Moravian  ‘corridor’.3 

On  Sunday,  1 2  March,  the  German  press  and  radio  broke  into  full  cry 
against  the  Czechs,  as  in  the  previous  September,  and  piled  on  accusations 
during  the  next  few  days.4  Attacks  on  Germans  at  Jihlava  (Iglau)5  and 
Brno  (Briinn)  were  reported.6  A  pregnant  woman  had  been  struck  down 

reports  to  the  same  effect  were  received  on  the  same  day  from  Berlin.  A  member  of  the  French 
General  Staff  was  reported  to  have  told  the  British  military  attache  in  Paris  on  15  March  that 
the  German  occupation  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  had  been  foreseen  by  the  French  General 
Staff — even  to  the  exact  day — ten  days  earlier  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  261). 

1  Ibid.  p.  229.  One  and  a  half  hours  after  this  telegram  was  dispatched  from  Munich, 
Henderson  telegraphed  to  London  that  he  had  no  evidence  up  to  that  time  that  the  German 
Government  intended  ‘to  exploit  the  present  unrest  in  Czechoslovakia’  (ibid.  p.  230).  For  later 
reports  about  troop  movements,  see  telegrams  from  Berlin  to  London  of  13  March  (ibid, 
pp.  233-4  and  234-5)  and  14  March  (ibid.  pp.  244-5)  ar>d  telegrams  from  Prague  to  London  of 
14  March  (ibid.  pp.  247  and  249). 

2  It  will  be  remembered  that  Hitler,  in  his  directive  of  17  December,  had  ordered  that  the 
task  of  liquidating  the  remainder  of  the  Czech  State  was  to  be  ‘carried  out  by  the  peace-time 
Wehrmacht  only  without  mobilizing  reinforcements’  (see  p.  45  above). 

3  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  55.  4  Ibid.  nos.  57,  65,  66,  73. 

5  Hencke  reported  to  Berlin  on  the  evening  of  13  March  that  there  had  been  ‘incidents  of  a 
serious  nature  in  Iglau  today  in  which  the  field  police  took  armed  action  against  Germans’ 
(D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  246-7). 

6  According  to  a  report  sent  to  Berlin  early  on  13  March  by  the  German  Consul  at  Brno, 
there  had  been  demonstrations  in  the  town  on  the  12th  in  which  Czechs  ‘had  adopted  a  hostile 
attitude’  towards  the  German  population.  German  counter-demonstrations  had  led  to  skir¬ 
mishes  ;  incidents  increased  when  ‘towards  evening  an  organized  German  troop  marched  through 
the  streets  singing  battle-songs’ ;  and  there  were  ‘several  arrests,  at  first  chiefly  of  Czechs,  then 
of  Germans’  (ibid.  p.  239).  The  British  Legation  in  Prague,  however,  was  informed  by  the 
British  Consul  at  Brno  that  there  had  been  complete  calm  there  on  the  12th.  Newton  had 
learned  from  a  Czech  source  that  German  students  at  Brno  had  received  orders  to  provoke 
trouble  and  the  Czech  population  had  been  warned  by  radio  to  avoid  being  provoked  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
iv,  p.  235).  Krno  of  the  Czech  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  told  Newton  on  the  14th  that  ‘in 
various  parts  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  there  had  been  minor  clashes  with  German  minorities 
but  none  with  any  serious  consequences’  (ibid.  p.  243),  and  this  was  also  admitted  in  an  official 
communique  published  in  Prague  on  the  14th,  which,  however,  hinted  that  agents  provocateurs 
were  at  work  (ibid.  p.  282).  Newton  pointed  out  that  the  Czechs  had  no  incentive  to  provoke 
incidents;  the  indications  were  that  the  German  minority  ‘was  acting  to  a  “mot  d’ordre”  ’ 
(ibid.).  That  this  was  in  fact  the  case  is  proved  by  documents  from  the  archives  of  the  German 
Foreign  Ministry  which  throw  light  on  the  difficulties  that  German  agents  found  in  provoking 
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and  trampled  upon;  then  German  lives  were  in  danger;  then  the  Czechs 
were  conducting  man-hunts  and  German  blood  was  flowing  in  torrents. 
The  persecution,  it  was  said,  was  intolerable  and  must  be  avenged.  More¬ 
over,  Coulondre,  on  the  morning  of  13  March,  reported  Goebbels,  who 
controlled  all  this  propaganda,  as  saying  that  ‘from  the  moment  Germans 
are  molested,  the  Reich  will  have  to  intervene’.1  At  the  same  time  the 
German  organs  of  propaganda  were  making  the  most  of  any  indications 
that  there  were  of  defensive  preparations  in  Czecho-Slovakia;2  the  Czechs 
were  said  to  be  concentrating  troops  near  the  frontier,  to  be  mobilizing. 

On  the  13th  Henderson,  having  tried  in  vain  to  see  Weizsacker3  (Rib- 
bentrop  had  left  Berlin  on  the  12th),  had  a  conversation  with  the  Czech 
Minister,  Mastny,  at  which  Coulondre  was  also  present.  The  two  Am¬ 
bassadors  advised  Mastny  ‘to  keep  (if  he  can)  in  as  close  touch  as  possible 
with  the  German  Government  and  to  endeavour  to  reassure  the  latter 
as  to  [the]  influence  in  Prague  of  adherents  of  President  Benes’.  They  also 
recommended  him  ‘to  urge  his  Government  to  avoid  action  against 
German  subjects  in  Czechoslovakia’.4 

At  this  juncture,  however,  the  Czecho-Slovak  Government  could  do 
nothing  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  In  Berlin  their  Minister  was  allowed  no 
contact  with  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  during  the  week  preceding 

the  required  ‘incidents’.  Early  on  the  morning  of  12  March,  for  instance,  Hencke  telegraphed 
to  Berlin  that  a  ‘representative  of  the  German  Volksgruppe  deplores  the  perfectly  correct,  even 
accommodating,  attitude  of  the  Czechs  everywhere’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  235).  At  midday  on  the 
1 3th  Hencke  reported  that  an  agent  who  had  just  returned  from  a  ‘journey  to  Brunn,  Olmtitz, 
Iglau,  requests  Volksdeutsche  Mittelstelle  be  informed  as  follows:  “Very  great  difficulty  in  rousing 
feeling  among  Czechs.  If  anywhere,  it  still  might  be  possible  in  Briinn  and  Olmiitz.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  more  violent  action  required  to  create  serious  incidents.  Czech  mood  one  of  inclination  to 
side  with  us.  Naturally  more  out  of  opposition  to  Government  than  out  of  friendship  for  Ger¬ 
many”  ’  (ibid.  p.  240).  Cf.  the  remark  of  the  German  Consul  at  Brno  in  his  telegram  of  13  March 
that  the  ‘organized  nature’  of  the  German  demonstrations  (which  were,  he  was  informed,  to 
continue  till  the  14th)  had  ‘also  struck  the  Czechs’  (ibid.  p.  239). 

1  Lime  jaune  fran(ais,  no.  55. 

2  In  the  early  hours  of  12  March,  Hencke  telegraphed:  ‘Military  preparedness  seems  to  have 
been  ordered  in  the  barracks  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Small-scale  military  convoys  in  the 
direction  of  Slovakia.  Movement  of  police  continues’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  235).  Later  that  morning 
a  German  Foreign  Ministry  official,  summarizing  reports  ‘in  the  hands  of  the  Abwehr’,  noted 
that  ‘Infantry  regiment  39,  reinforced,  is  stationed  in  and  around  Pressburg.  The  4th  Mobile 
Motorized  Division  is  on  the  march  from  Pardubitz.  The  point  of  the  division  has  been  located 
not  far  from  Pressburg’  (ibid.  p.  236).  On  the  morning  of  14  March,  however,  Abwehr  reports 
stated  that  this  division  was  still  advancing  on  Pressburg  from  the  north-east,  while  another 
column  was  moving  parallel  with  it.  According  to  this  report,  reservists  had  been  called  up  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  troop  transports  were  continuing  in  the  direction  of  Slovakia;  but 
the  Czech  armed  forces  were  said  to  be  ‘showing  little  enthusiasm  for  battle’  (ibid.  p.  252). 

3  In  Failure  of  a  Mission  (p.  203)  Henderson  recorded  that  he  saw  Weizsacker  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  telegrams  which  he  sent  to  London  at  the  time  that  the 
interview  did  not  take  place  until  the  14th.  Weizsacker  had  written  to  Mackensen  in  Rome  on 
the  nth  to  say  that  Ribbentrop  was  ‘making  himself  inaccessible’  on  the  nth  and  12th  and 
that  he  (Weizsacker)  was  also  ‘trying,  on  orders  from  above,  to  avoid  contact’  with  foreign 
diplomats  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  ^89). 

4  D.Brii.F.P.  iv,  p.  232. 
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15  March.1  And  now,  during  the  night  of  13-14  March,  the  German 
Legation  in  Prague  received  instructions  from  Ribbentrop  to  take  no 
action  on  any  written  communication  from  Hacha,  but  to  transmit  it  to 
Berlin,  while  the  members  of  the  Legation  were  ‘to  make  a  point  of  not 
being  available  if  the  Czech  Government  wants  to  communicate  with  you 
during  the  next  few  days’.2  Thus  the  victim  of  the  intended  assassination 
was  left  without  the  chance  of  making  any  propitiatory  offer  to  his  murderer. 

On  14  March  de  Lacroix  reported  to  Paris  from  Prague3  that  he  had 
confirmation  of  rumours  that  Germany  had  on  the  previous  evening  sent 
an  ultimatum  demanding  a  radical  alteration  in  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Cabinet  in  order  finally  to  eliminate  the  ‘Benes  spirit’.  The  truth  of  these 
rumours  was,  however,  denied  by  Krno  of  the  Czech  Foreign  Ministry 
in  conversation  with  Newton  on  the  14th,4  and  Weizsacker  told  Henderson 
on  the  same  day  that  no  ultimatum  had  been  sent.  After  the  occupation 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  British  Embassy  in  Berlin  reported  that 
they  had  ‘ascertained’  that  an  ultimatum  had  been  sent  to  the  German 
Legation  in  Prague,  apparently  on  the  1  ith,  but  had  been  cancelled  before 
it  could  be  presented.  The  story  was  that,  until  the  afternoon  of  the  12th, 
Hitler’s  intention  had  been  to  deliver  an  ultimatum,  backed  by  a  show  of 
of  force,  but  not  actually  to  send  German  troops  across  the  frontier. 
During  the  morning  of  the  12th,  however,  the  accounts  of  Czech  atrocities 
and  of  streams  of  refugees  which  reached  Hitler  ‘produced  the  desired 
effect’ ;  in  the  afternoon  he  decided  ‘to  employ  troops  for  the  domination 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate’ ;  and  the  ulti¬ 
matum  was  then  cancelled.5  In  the  light  of  Hitler’s  and  Keitel’s  directives 
of  21  October  and  17  December  for  the  ‘liquidation  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Czech  State’6  it  seems  unlikely  that  they  ever  intended  to  stop  short  of 
a  military  invasion,  and  the  suggestion  that  Hitler  was  influenced  at  the  last 
moment  by  Goebbels’s  propaganda  stories  of  atrocities  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  too  readily  at  the  British  Embassy,  where  the  tendency  during 
the  last  few  weeks  had  been  to  believe  that  Hitler  was  no  longer  thinking 
in  terms  of  war. 

At  midday  on  14  March  Henderson  saw  Weizsacker,  who  told  him  that 


1  See  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  202. 

2  I.M .T '.Nuremberg,  xxxi.  154  (2815-PS) ;  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  247;  cf.  JV.C.A.  v.  451. 
At  midday  on  the  13th,  before  he  received  these  instructions,  Hencke  saw  Chvalkovsky,  who 
spoke  about  the  reports  of  incidents  in  Moravia  and  said  that  he  had  ‘urgently  requested  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  take  extensive  measures  to  prevent  clashes  and  to  protect  Germans’. 
Chvalkovsky  complained  that  he  ‘was  being  overwhelmed  with  reproaches  from  his  people  for 
his  pro-German  policy’ ;  and  in  answer  to  Hencke’s  remark  that  the  Czech  Government  ‘had  not 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  basic  change  of  policy’,  he  ‘observed  that  had  he  had  the  power,  things 
would  have  been  different’  (ibid.  pp.  249-50). 

3  Livre  jaune  franfais,  nos.  58  and  61.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  242-3. 

5  Ibid.  p.  442;  cf.  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  20,6. 

6  See  above,  pp.  44-45. 
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‘all  Germany  wanted  was  order,  the  eradication  of  [the]  Benes  spirit  and 
proper  treatment  for  the  Germans’.  He  was,  he  declared,  still  unable  to 
say  exactly  what  action  would  be  taken,  but  he  twice  assured  Henderson 
that  ‘the  German  Government  wished  to  arrange  matters  “in  a  decent 
way”  V  Henderson’s  general  impression  was  that  no  definite  line  of  action 
had  yet  been  decided  upon,  but  that  the  ‘use  of  force  was  certainly  not 
excluded  if  [the]  Prague  Government  proved  recalcitrant’.2  Henderson 
then  saw  Mastny  again  and  recommended  that  the  Czech  Government 
should  ‘establish  direct  contact’  with  the  German  Government.  Mastny 
told  Henderson  that  he  had  been  instructed  on  the  13th  to  inform  the 
German  Government  that  Chvalkovsky  was  prepared  to  come  to  Berlin, 
but  at  the  last  moment  had  been  told  not  to  make  the  communication 
pending  further  instructions.  This  might  mean,  he  thought,  that  the 
Government  in  Prague  was  being  reconstructed  and  that  Chvalkovsky 
might  no  longer  be  Foreign  Minister.  He  promised  Henderson,  however, 
to  try  to  obtain  permission  from  Prague  to  propose  a  Czech-German 
meeting.3 

Coulondre  had  refrained  from  seeking  an  interview  with  Weizsacker, 
as  Henderson  had  done,  on  13  or  14  March,  in  order — according  to  Hen¬ 
derson — to  avoid  giving  the  impression  of  a  joint  demarche .4  Coulondre, 
who  was  himself  convinced  by  13  March  of  the  Nazis’  determination  to 
extinguish  Czech  independence  and  to  annex  the  Czech  Lands,5  seems  in 
fact  to  have  been  without  instructions  from  his  Government  and  in  the 
dark  as  to  their  views.6  What  those  views  were  was  shown  by  a  remark 
made  by  Bonnet  to  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris  on  the  evening  of 
13  March:  ‘The  less  we  interfere  in  this  crisis  the  better.’7  On  14  March, 
however,  the  French  Ambassador  in  London  saw  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  told  him  that  his  Government  ‘had  been  con¬ 
sidering  making  a  formal  inquiry  of  the  German  Government  as  to  their 
intentions,  invoking  the  general  understanding  at  Munich  that  future 
difficulties  would  be  treated  by  way  of  consultation’.  He  asked  whether 
the  British  Government  were  considering  taking  any  action,  and  Cadogan 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  244.  Presumably  Weizsacker  meant  that  a  German  army  of  invasion 
would  not  indulge  in  looting,  violence,  illegal  arrests,  &c.  Such  an  excuse  for  an  intended  viola¬ 
tion  of  international  law,  by  unprovoked  aggression,  without  any  declaration  of  war  (for  the 
German  troops  were  over  the  frontier  on  14  March),  is  a  terrible  illustration  of  the  degree  in 
which  European  civilization  was  being  abandoned  by  the  rulers  of  totalitarian  states. 

2  Ibid.;  cf.  Weizsacker’s  note  on  the  interview  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  253-4). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  245-6.  Reports  about  attempts  in  Prague  to  form  a  new  government  had 

reached  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  on  the  13th  (memorandum  by  Woermann:  D.Ger.F.P. 
iv,  pp.  241-2).  Hencke  reported  from  Prague  that  evening  that  feeling  against  Beran  was 
increasing,  and  that  rumours  that  he  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  military  dictatorship  were  in 
circulation  (ibid.  p.  246).  4  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  232. 

5  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  56.  6  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  260. 

7  Ibid.  p.  243.  At  midday  on  15  March  Bonnet  was  still  of  the  opinion  ‘that  we  cannot  inter¬ 
vene  in  any  way  in  this  affair’  (ibid.  p.  263). 
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told  him  that  while  Henderson  was  making  inquiries  on  his  own  initiative 
no  formal  demarche  was  contemplated.1  A  question  from  Corbin  as  to 
whether  the  British  Government  felt  that  they  were  under  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  in  view  of  their  promise  to  give  her  a  guarantee, 
was  evaded  by  Cadogan,  who  agreed  with  Corbin’s  statement  ‘that  it  was 
embarrassing  for  our  two  Governments  to  have  to  watch  events  of  this 
kind  and  to  confess  that  we  were  powerless  to  influence  them’.2 

On  the  previous  day  (13  March)  Halifax  had  made  a  speech  at  Sunder¬ 
land  which  certainly  gave  the  impression  that  the  British  Government  had 
no  intention  of  attempting  to  influence  the  development  of  events  in 
Central  Europe.  Remarking  that  it  was  ‘a  good  deal  easier  to  start  a  war 
than  to  stop  one  when  it  has  started’,  Halifax  defended  the  policy  of  non¬ 
intervention  in  Spain  at  some  length.  He  did  not  refer  explicitly  to  the 
situation  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  but  he  laid  stress  on  the  danger  of  distorted 
or  sensational  presentation  of  foreign  news,  and  appealed  to  journalists 
and  to  readers  of  newspapers  to  ‘weigh  carefully  all  reports  of  foreign 
Governments’  alleged  intentions’.  He  declared  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  attitude  would  not  be  deflected  by  ‘unsupported  speculations’  and 
that  they  would  continue  to  work  steadfastly  for  peace  while  building  up  the 
country’s  strength  and  self-confidence.3 

Soon  after  midday  on  14  March,  the  German  Ambassador  in  London 
telegraphed  a  report  to  Berlin  in  which,  basing  himself  on  this  speech  of 
Halifax’s,  on  statements  by  the  News  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  on  comments  in  the  press,  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  Germany  need 
not  fear  intervention  from  Great  Britain  in  the  carrying  out  of  plans  for  the 
separation  of  Slovakia  from  ‘Czechia’. 

British  Government  regards  constitutional  settlement  of  relations  between 
Slovakia  and  Czechia  as  an  internal  concern  of  the  Czechoslovak  State,  in 
which  Great  Britain  has  no  part.  The  guarantee  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  State  envisaged  by  Great  Britain  at  Munich  is  regarded  as  not  yet  in 

1  A  Foreign  Office  memorandum  written  on  13  March,  at  a  moment  when  the  German  press 
campaign  against  the  Czechs  indicated  that  Germany  might  ‘very  shortly  be  coming  off  the 
fence’  in  regard  to  the  dispute  between  the  Slovaks  and  the  Czechs,  showed  that  the  Foreign 
Office  had  not  forgotten  the  effect  on  Flitler  of  the  Western  Powers’  attitude  during  and  after 
the  Czechoslovak  crisis  of  May  1938  (see  Survey  for  1938,  ii,  pp.  141-3,  306-7)  and  feared  that 
intervention  would  be  likely  to  infuriate  Flitler  and  therefore  make  matters  worse.  The  writer 
of  the  memorandum  drew  the  conclusion  that  if  Germany  avoided  direct  territorial  aggression 
against  Czecho-Slovakia,  the  British  Government  would  have  no  locus  standi  for  taking  any 
initiative,  and  that  ‘any  attempt  to  check  Fferr  Hitler  by  public  statements  or  invoking  Signor 
Mussolini’s  support  would  only  seem  calculated  to  precipitate  a  solution  unfavourable  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’.  In  the  event  of  territorial  aggression,  it  might  be  held  that  Britain  was  bound  to 
intervene  because  of  her  offer  of  a  guarantee  to  Czecho-Slovakia  (the  British  Government,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  declared  in  October  that  they  considered  themselves  morally  bound 
by  this  promise — see  above,  pp.  66,  note  1 ;  82,  note  3;  and  205) ;  but  the  writer  of  the  memoran¬ 
dum  pointed  out  that  no  effective  action  could  be  taken  unless  France  also  decided  to  act,  and 
a  decision  in  this  sense  by  the  French  Government  was  considered  most  unlikely  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv, 
pp.  238-41).  2  Ibid.  pp.  266-8.  3  The  Times,  14  March  1939. 
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force,  as  the  frontier  itself  has  not  yet  been  finally  fixed,  and  the  prerequisite  for 
the  British  guarantee  is  the  undertaking  of  a  like  guarantee  by  other  signatories 
to  the  Munich  Agreement.  However,  even  if  such  a  guarantee  already  existed, 
it  could  come  into  force,  according  to  statements  in  the  press,  only  ‘in  the  event 
of  an  unprovoked  attack’.1  The  more  the  outward  appearance  of  the  right  to 
self-determination  of  the  people  concerned  is  preserved,  the  greater  will  be  the 
understanding  among  the  public  here  for  a  new  and  stable  settlement,  especially 
as  on  all  sides  the  desire  exists  to  keep  out  of  a  remote  affair  which  does  not 
affect  British  interests.2 

Dirksen,  it  will  be  seen,  was  describing  in  this  telegram  the  probable 
British  reactions  to  the  break-up  of  Czecho-Slovakia  by  disintegration  from 
within;  and  in  a  despatch3  sent  on  the  same  day,  the  Ambassador  indicated 
the  possibility  that  the  reaction  might  be  different  if  Germany  were  to  use 
force,  or  the  threat  of  force,  to  gain  her  ends.  This  despatch  recorded  a 
conversation  which  Dirksen  had  had  ‘at  a  social  gathering’  at  noon  with 
Chamberlain’s  adviser,  Sir  Horace  Wilson.4  Wilson  had  referred  to 
rumours  of  an  imminent  occupation  of  Moravia  by  German  troops,  and 
had  pointed  out  that  the  absence  of  critical  comment  on  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  issue  in  the  British  press  was  largely  due  to  Government  influence. 
‘If,  however,  an  invasion  by  German  troops  were  to  take  place  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  restrain  the  press  any  longer.  Besides,  pressure  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  already  asserting  itself  by  numerous 
questions,  would  increase  further.’ 

It  was  perhaps  their  consciousness  that  public  opinion  would  expect 
some  action  on  their  part  that  made  the  British  and  French  Governments 
decide,  before  the  day  was  over,  to  make  representations,  though  of  a  very 
mild  kind,  to  the  Government  in  Berlin.  The  British  Government  in¬ 
structed  Henderson  at  8.30  p.m.  on  the  14th  that  he  was  to  deliver,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  the  following  message  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment: 

His  Majesty’s  Government  have  no  desire  to  interfere  unnecessarily  in  matters 
with  which  other  Governments  may  be  more  directly  concerned  than  this 
country.  They  are,  however,  as  the  German  Government  will  surely  appreciate, 
deeply  concerned  for  the  success  of  all  efforts  to  restore  confidence  and  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  tension  in  Europe.  This  seems  to  them  more  particularly  desirable  at  a 
moment  when  a  start  is  being  made  with  discussions  on  economic  subjects  to 
which,  as  His  Majesty’s  Government  believe,  the  German  Government  attach 
no  less  importance  than  they  do  themselves,  and  the  fruitful  development  of 

1  On  the  same  day  Chamberlain  replied  as  follows  to  a  question  from  Attlee  in  the  House  of 
Commons:  ‘I  am  not  sure  what  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  thinks  that  we  should  do.  I  might 
remind  him  that  the  proposed  guarantee  is  one  against  unprovoked  aggression  on  Czechoslovakia. 
No  such  aggression  has  yet  taken  place*  (14  March  1939,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  col.  223). 

2  D.Cer.F.P.  iv,  pp.  258-9.  3  Ibid.  pp.  257-8. 

4  Since  Dirksen’s  telegram  describing  the  British  attitude  was  dispatched  at  1.41  p.m.  on  the 
14th,  it  must  presumably  have  been  drafted  before  his  conversation  with  Wilson. 
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which  depends  so  directly  upon  a  general  state  of  confidence.  From  that  point  of 
view  they  would  deplore  any  action  in  Central  Europe  which  would  cause  a 
setback  to  the  growth  of  this  general  confidence  on  which  all  improvement  in  the 
economic  situation  depends  and  to  which  such  improvement  might  in  its  turn 
contribute.1 

Coulondre,  for  his  part,  received  urgent  instructions  from  Bonnet  on 
14  March  to  see  Ribbentrop  as  soon  as  possible  and  remind  him  of  the 
Munich  Agreement  and  of  the  Franco-German  Declaration  of  6  December. 
He  was  to  ask  how  the  German  Government  explained  their  action  of  the 
previous  night  in  regard  to  Slovakia  and,  if  necessary,  to  emphasize  the 
promise  of  Franco-German  mutual  consultation  contained  in  Article  3 
of  the  Declaration.2 

Henderson  carried  out  his  instructions  in  a  written  communication 
addressed  to  Ribbentrop  which  was  delivered  early  on  the  morning  of  15 
March,3  though  by  that  time  events  had  already  rendered  it  useless  to 
warn  Germany  that,  if  she  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  British  opinion 
would  consider  ‘decent’  behaviour  towards  Czecho-Slovakia,4  she  must 
not  expect  to  receive  any  of  the  economic  benefits  to  which  she  had 
seemed  to  attach  so  much  importance.5  Coulondre  could  not  arrange  to  see 
Weizsacker  (Ribbentrop  had  left  Berlin  with  Hitler,  en  route  for  Prague, 
early  in  the  morning)  until  midday  on  15  March,6  and  by  that  time  the 
German  occupation  of  Prague  and  of  much  of  Bohemia-Moravia  had  been 
effected. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Welczeck,  seems 
to  have  been  unaware  of  his  Government’s  intention  to  seize  the  Czech 
Lands.  Bonnet  saw  him  on  14  March  and  taxed  him  with  that  intention, 
telling  him  to  warn  Hitler  that  the  entry  of  German  troops  into  Prague 
would  mark  the  end  of  the  Munich  Agreement  and  would  be  the  decisive 
step  towards  a  European  war.  The  Ambassador  said  that  he  believed 
Bonnet’s  information  to  be  incorrect.  The  German  Chancellor  had  in¬ 
corporated  Germans  in  Germany,  but  would  never  commit  the  mistake  of 
annexing  Czechs  or  Slovaks.  Late  the  next  day  Welczeck  reappeared, 
extremely  embarrassed,  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  informing  the  French 
Government  of  what  had  happened.7 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  250;  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  274-5. 

2  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  64;  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  268—9.  3  Ibid.  p.  259. 

4  Henderson  asked  Coulondre  to  give  Weizsacker  a  message  on  15  March  ‘to  the  effect  that 
if  this  is  his  conception  of  “decency”  it  is  not  mine’  (ibid.  p.  260).  5  See  above,  p.  199. 

6  For  Weizsacker’s  account  of  this  interview,  see  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  273-4.  In  reply  to  Cou- 
londre’s  protests,  Weizsacker,  according  to  his  own  record,  ‘spoke  rather  sharply  .  .  .  and  told 
him  not  to  mention  the  Munich  Agreement,  which  he  alleged  had  been  violated,  and  not  to 
give  us  any  lectures’  (ibid.  p.  273).  Weizsacker  told  Attolico,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  that 
it  did  not  seem  to  him  ‘that  any  kind  of  planned  intervention  either  by  the  British  or  the  French 
was  imminent’  (ibid.  p.  279). 

7  Bonnet:  Fin  d'une  Europe,  pp.  150-15  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  283-4. 
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(d)  Hacha’s  Interview  with  Hitler  during  the  Night  of 

14-15  March  1939 

On  the  afternoon  of  14  March  the  German  Legation  in  Prague,  though 
not  themselves  ‘available’,  informed  the  Czecho-Slovak  Foreign  Ministry 
that  a  request  from  Hacha  for  an  interview  with  Hitler1  had  been  granted. 
The  aged  President,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  an  official  of  his 
chancery,  Kliment,  and  the  Foreign  Minister,  left  Prague  at  4  p.m.3  and 
arrived  in  Berlin  late  that  night  under  the  impression,  apparently,  that 
they  would  merely  be  required  to  give  their  consent  to  the  independence 
of  Slovakia.3  While  they  were  on  their  way,  and  therefore  before  they  had 
taken  any  action  that  could  be  twisted  to  justify  German  intervention,  the 
first  German  troops  were  already  over  the  frontier  and  had  occupied 
Moravska  Ostrava  and  neighbouring  places.4 

At  the  station  in  Berlin  Hacha  was  received  with  the  military  honours 
due  to  the  Head  of  a  State.  He  and  his  party  were  taken  to  the  Hotel 
Adlon.  Chvalkovsky  had  an  interview  with  Ribbentrop,  who  then  called 
on  Hacha  and  presented  his  daughter  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  Hacha 
and  Chvalkovsky,  now  aware  of  the  German  invasion  of  eastern  Moravia, 
were  admitted  to  Hitler’s  presence  at  the  Reichskanzlei  at  1.15  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  15  March.  There  were  also  present  Ribbentrop,  Goring, 
Keitel,  Weizsacker,  Meissner,  Dietrich,  and  Hewel. 

The  German  official  minutes  of  the  proceedings5  represent  Hacha  as 
beginning  with  a  long  address  explaining  his  own  insignificance,  accepting 
without  demur  what  had  happened  in  Slovakia,  and  stating  that  his 

1  It  had  been  arranged  that  Hacha  should  receive  Hencke  at  9  p.m.  on  13  March,  but 
Hencke  cancelled  the  appointment  on  receiving  the  instructions  from  Berlin  that  the  Legation 
was  to  have  no  contact  with  members  of  the  Czech  Government.  Later  that  evening,  Chval¬ 
kovsky  telephoned  to  Hencke  to  say  that  Hacha  had  merely  intended  to  ask  Hencke  to  transmit 
a  request  for  a  meeting  with  Hitler.  Hencke  replied  that  the  request  must  be  made  in  writing, 
and  this  was  done  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  248-9,  255). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  247.  Newton  reported  a  few  hours  later  that  there  was  ‘widespread  appre¬ 
hension  in  unofficial  quarters  that  a  German  occupation  may  be  imminent,  but  Prague  retains 
its  habitual  calm’  (ibid.  p.  249). 

3  Evidence  of  H£cha’s  daughter,  Mme  Radlova,  at  her  interrogation  on  19  November  1945 
( I. M.T. Nuremberg ,  xxxii.  15  (3061-PS);  N.C.A.  v.  864).  Mme  Radlova  also  said  that  Hider 
was  angry  because  Hacha’s  train  arrived  an  hour  later  than  had  been  expected  (cf.  D.Ger.F.P. 
iv,  p.  260). 

4  A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Defence  Ministry  in  Berlin  during  the  afternoon  of  15  March  stated 
that  ‘yesterday  evening  army  formations  and  units  of  the  Leibstandarte  Adolf  Hitler  occupied 
Mahrisch  Ostrau  and  Witkowitz’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  264;  cf.  ibid.  p.  258).  Cf.  also  D.Ger.F.P. 

iv,  pp.  261-2;  an  article  in  the  Wehrmacht  of  29  March  1939  (reproduced  in  N.C.A.  vi.  264 
(3571-PS));  and  Livre jaune franfais,  nos.  66  and  73.  On  27  May  1939  Goring  told  Henderson 
that  the  advance  occupation  of  Witkowitz  (Vitkovice)  had  been  effected  in  order  to  forestall  the 
Poles,  who  had  designs  on  this  valuable  area  (Henderson’s  despatch  of  28  May  1939  in  Docu¬ 
ments  concerning  German-Polish  Relations  and  the  Outbreak  of  Hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
on  September  3,  jgjg,  Cmd.  6106  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1939),  no.  12,  p.  19.  [This  Blue  Book  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Cmd.  6106]. 

5  l.M.T .Nuremberg,  xxxi.  139-47  (2798-PS) ;  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  263-9;  cf.  N.C.A. 

v.  433-40. 
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Government  were  determined  to  see  to  it  that  the  Czech  people  lived  on  the 
friendliest  terms  with  Germany.  Hitler  then  delivered  a  long  harangue  on 
the  past  iniquities  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  At  Munich  and  after  he  had  been 
generous.  He  had  allowed  Czecho-Slovakia  to  continue  in  existence  and 
had  saved  her  from  the  rapacity  of  Hungary.  But,  despite  the  assurance 
and  good  intentions  of  the  new  Czech  Government,  the  ‘Benes  tendencies’ 
had  not  been  suppressed.  Now  he  had  had  enough.  Two  days  before,  on 
1 2  March,  he  had  given  the  necessary  orders.  German  troops  were  about 
to  occupy  the  Czech  Lands  and  annex  them  to  the  Reich.  Indeed,  they 
had  already  crossed  the  frontier.  At  6  a.m.  that  morning  the  German 
army  would  invade  Bohemia-Moravia  from  all  quarters  and  the  Luftwaffe 
would  occupy  all  the  Czech  airports.  There  were  two  courses  open  to 
the  Czechs.  They  might  resist,  in  which  case  the  Czech  army  would  cease 
to  exist  in  two  days  and  the  Czech  nation  would  be  annihilated.  He  was 
‘almost  ashamed  to  say  that,  for  every  Czech  battalion,  a  German  division 
would  come’.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Czechs  might  accept  their  fate 
peacefully.  Then  he  would  grant  the  Czechs  generous  terms  of  autonomy 
and  a  certain  amount  of  national  freedom.1 

Hacha,  according  to  the  minutes,  said  that  the  situation  was  quite  clear 
to  him  and  that  resistance  would  be  folly.  But  how  was  he  to  prevent  it 
at  such  very  short  notice?  Hitler  advised  him  to  get  busy.  Hacha  said 
that  his  role  was  the  most  difficult  task  of  his  life,  but  in  fifty  years’  time  it 
would  be  condoned.  He  then  withdrew,  with  Chvalkovsky. 

The  two  Czechs  then  had  further  discussions  with  some  of  the  Germans, 
after  which  the  main  session  was  resumed.  Hitler  once  more  enlarged  on 
his  generous  designs  for  ‘Czechia’,  provided  that  German  control  in 
economic,  military,  and  political  affairs  were  accepted.  He  and  Goring 
dwelt  on  the  economic  advantages  which  incorporation  in  Germany  would 
bring  for  the  Czechs.  Eventually  the  agreement  was  signed  by  Hitler, 
Hacha,  Ribbentrop,  and  Chvalkovsky. 

The  agreement  stated  that  the  signatories  had  expressed  their 

conviction  that  the  aim  of  all  efforts  in  this  part  of  Central  Europe  should  be  the 
safeguarding  of  calm,  order,  and  peace.  The  Czecho-Slovak  President  declared 
that  in  order  to  serve  this  purpose,  and  in  order  to  secure  final  pacification,  he 
placed  the  destiny  of  the  Czech  people  and  country  with  confidence  in  the  hands 
of  the  Fuhrer  of  the  German  Reich.  The  Fiihrer  accepted  this  declaration  and 
expressed  his  determination  to  take  the  Czech  people  under  the  protection  of 
the  German  Reich  and  to  guarantee  to  it  an  autonomous  development  of  its 
national  life  in  accordance  with  its  particular  characteristics.2 

1  The  Czechs  would  have  more  national  autonomy  than  ‘they  could  ever  have  hoped  for  in 
the  old  Austrian  Empire’,  said  Hitler  with  a  malignant,  and  false,  snarl  at  the  memory  of  his 
bete  noire,  the  Habsburg  Monarchy. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  255-6.  See  also  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  69;  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxix.  46-47 
(49-TC);  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  270. 
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At  the  same  time  the  two  Czechs  signed  a  statement  that  they  had  read 
the  demands  contained  in  a  memorandum  placed  before  them  and  that, 
in  the  name  of  their  Government,  they  had  given  an  assurance  of  the 
fulfilment  of  these  demands.  They  also  initialled  the  memorandum  in 
question,  which  provided  for  complete  non-resistance  by  the  Czech  army, 
air  force,  and  police,  the  continuance  of  normal  economic  activity  and  the 
public  services,  and  ‘complete  reserve  in  public  expression  of  opinion’ 
by  the  Czech  press,  theatres,  radio,  &c.  Resistance  would  be  wiped  out.1 

Various  accounts  of  the  meetings  during  the  night  of  14-15  March  were 
subsequently  published  and  these  made  it  clear  that  the  Czechs  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  most  severe  pressure  in  order  to  make  them  sign  the  docu¬ 
ment.  Coulondre  sent  to  Paris  a  vivid  description  of  the  scene  (of  which, 
of  course,  he  was  not  himself  an  eye-witness).2  According  to  his  version 
the  agreement  was  lying  on  the  table,  in  its  final  form,  ready  for  signature, 
when  the  two  Czechs  were  first  admitted  to  Hitler’s  presence.  With  it  was 
a  memorandum  on  the  statute  for  the  future  administration  of  Bohemia— 
Moravia.  Hitler  explained  that  the  representatives  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
were  not  required  to  discuss  but  to  accept  Germany’s  decisions,  since  by 
9  a.m.  Prague  would  be  occupied  by  German  troops  and  whoever  tried 
to  resist  would  be  ‘crushed  under  foot’.  Thereupon  Hitler  signed  the 
document  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  Then  followed  an  extraordinary 
scene.  The  two  Czechs  protested  over  and  over  again  against  the  outrage 
to  which  they  were  subjected.  They  refused  to  sign  the  document.  They 
declared  that,  if  they  did  so,  they  would  be  cursed  for  ever  by  their  people. 
The  German  Ministers  chased  the  two  hapless  men  round  the  table, 
pushing  pens  into  their  hands  and  threatening  that,  if  they  did  not  sign, 
half  Prague  would  lie  in  ruins  from  aerial  bombardment  within  two 
hours  from  6  a.m.3  The  Czechs,  who  believed  that  all  telephone  lines  were 
cut  between  Berlin  and  Prague,  protested  that  they  could  not  take  the 
decision  to  sign  without  consulting  their  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.  They 
were  then  told  that  a  telephone  line  was  working,4  and  they  did  in  fact 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  270-1. 

2  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  77.  Cf.  Ogilvie-Forbes’s  despatch  from  Berlin  of  21  March:  ‘The 
Czecho-Slovak  representatives  were  presented  with  a  fait  accompli  and  were  compelled  to  yield 
to  force.  From  an  eye-witness’s  account  it  was  a  painful  spectacle’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  444). 

3  Goring  told  Henderson  that  he  threatened  to  bomb  Prague  only  if  German  lives  were  lost 
as  a  result  of  Czech  resistance  (Henderson’s  despatch  of  28  May  1939  in  Cmd.  6106,  no.  12). 
Coulondre’s  version,  that  the  threat  was  to  bomb  Prague  unless  Hacha  signed  the  document, 
whether  there  was  resistance  or  not,  was  confirmed  by  H&cha  himself.  In  a  document  describing 
the  interview  which  was  referred  to  by  Popelka,  Head  of  Hacha’s  Chancery,  during  his  interroga¬ 
tion  on  19  November  1945,  Hacha  recorded  that  Goring  had  told  him  that,  if  he  refused  to  sign, 
Prague  would  be  completely  destroyed  as  a  salutary  warning  to  England  and  France  of  what 
would  await  them  if  they  went  to  war  (7. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxii.  15-16  (3061-PS);  JV.C.A.  v. 
864-5). 

4  According  to  Coulondre,  the  line  had  been  secretly  laid  by  members  of  the  Volksgruppe  in 
Bohemia.  Paul  Schmidt,  the  interpreter,  was  ordered  by  Ribbentrop  to  get  the  telephone  con- 
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succeed  in  getting  into  touch  with  the  Cabinet,  which  met  at  about  3  a.m.1 
The  Cabinet  agreed  to  the  capitulation,  but  said  they  could  not  guarantee 
that  not  a  single  Czech  battalion  would  fire  on  the  German  troops.2 
Eventually,  at  about  4  a.m.3  Hacha,  in  a  state  of  collapse,4  and  Chvalkovsky 
signed  the  document.  As  he  left  the  Reichskanzlei,  Chvalkovsky  said: 
‘Our  people  will  curse  us,  and  yet  we  have  saved  their  existence.  We  have 
preserved  them  from  a  horrible  massacre.’5 

( e )  The  German  Occupation  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  the 
Establishment  of  the  Protectorate 

On  that  same  morning,  15  March,  seven  German  army  corps  invaded 
Bohemia— Moravia  from  various  points  at  6  a.m.  They  were  not  resisted.6 
An  hour  earlier  the  Prague  wireless  station  had  broadcast  the  strictest  orders 
that  the  German  army  and  air  force  were  on  no  account  to  be  opposed. 
Czech  commanders  were  instructed  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  invading 
forces.  The  Czech  army  was  being  disarmed.  All  aeroplanes,  civil  and 
military,  must  remain  on  the  ground,  and  none  must  attempt  to  take  to  the 
air.  The  civil  population  were  exhorted  every  fifteen  minutes  to  keep  calm 
and  go  about  their  work.  The  Germans  were  to  be  well  received  and  be 
given  no  pretext  for  an  incident.7  The  only  difficulties  which  the  German 
army  encountered  were  due  to  snow  and  ice.  Ironically  enough,  after  the 
bloodthirsty  threats  of  immediate  aerial  bombardment,  the  weather  was 
so  bad  that  the  German  bombers  could  not  leave  the  ground.  It  was  only 

nexion  with  Prague  and  had  great  difficulty  in  doing  so.  For  Schmidt’s  account  of  the  interview 
see  his  memoirs:  Statist  auf  Diplomatischer  Biihne,  pp.  427-32. 

1  Ripka:  Munich ,  p.  378.  According  to  information  supplied  to  Newton  by  Krno  on  15  March, 
Hacha  telephoned  to  Beran  at  2  a.m.  to  say  that  German  troops  would  begin  to  occupy  the 
country  at  6  a.m.  and  to  beg  the  Government  to  take  all  possible  measures  to  ensure  that  there 
was  no  resistance.  A  second  telephone  conversation,  Krno  said,  had  taken  place  at  about  3.15 
a.m.  in  which  Hacha  informed  the  Government  of  the  signature  of  the  declaration  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
iv,  pp.  258-9).  The  second  telephone  conversation,  if  it  took  place,  must  have  been  rather 
later  than  Krno  thought. 

2  It  was  at  this  stage,  Goring  told  Henderson,  that  the  threat  to  bomb  Prague  was  made 
(Cmd.  6106,  no.  12). 

3  Schmidt  (op.  cit.  p.  432)  gives  the  exact  time  of  signature  as  3.55  a.m. 

4  According  to  Coulondre,  Hacha  had  more  than  once  during  the  night  been  given  injections 

by  German  doctors.  Schmidt  records  that  he  was  attended  by  Hitler’s  own  physician  and  states 
that  Goring  was  alarmed  lest  ‘something  should  happen’  to  the  old  man  while  he  was  on  their 
hands,  which  would  not  have  looked  well  (ibid.  p.  431).  5  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  77. 

6  The  assistant  British  military  attache  in  Berlin  was  told  by  the  German  War  Office  on  the 
morning  of  15  March  that  the  German  troops  had  met  no  opposition  and  that  Czech  troops 
were  remaining  in  their  barracks  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  258). 

7  An  order  from  Hitler  to  the  armed  forces  to  march  into  Czecho-Slovakia  contained  the 
following  passage,  which  showed  that  the  Czech  people  were  well  advised  to  obey  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  to  them:  ‘I  expect  of  every  German  soldier  that  he  should  regard  himself  vis-a-vis 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  which  is  to  be  occupied  not  as  a  foe  but  as  the  representative  of 
the  will  of  the  German  Reich  Government  to  restore  a  tolerable  order  in  the  area  in  question. 
Where,  however,  opposition  is  offered  to  the  march  in,  it  will  be  broken  down  at  once  by  all 
available  methods’  (ibid.  p.  256.  This  order  appears  to  have  been  issued  on  15  March). 
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on  16  March  that  strong  air  squadrons  ‘fulfilled  their  mission  over  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  German  air  force  was  also 
demonstrated  in  practice  to  the  Czech  nation’.1 

Plzen  was  occupied  almost  at  once.  Prague  was  entered  at  about 
9.0  a.m.2  When  Hacha  returned  there  late  in  the  evening  it  was  by 
German  troops  that  he  was  saluted.  Brno,  Jihlava,  and  other  towns  of 
Moravia  were  also  occupied  during  the  morning;  and  most  of  the  towns  of 
the  whole  country  were  in  German  hands  by  the  end  of  the  day.3 

Hitler,  on  15  March,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  German  people.4  The 
non-Czech  portions  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  reacting  against  an  ‘intolerable 
terroristic  regime’,  had  separated  themselves  from  Prague.  ‘Czecho¬ 
slovakia  has  thereupon  ceased  to  exist’,  wrote  Hitler,  expressing  the  un¬ 
satisfying  fulfilment  of  a  savage  hatred.  But  the  same  Czech  terror  had, 
‘since  Sunday’,  been  directed  against  the  Germans  of  Bohemia-Moravia, 
and  a  stream  of  fugitives  was  flowing  into  the  Reich.  He  had,  therefore, 
decided  to  send  the  German  forces  into  the  afflicted  country  and  to  facili¬ 
tate  a  settlement  which  would  do  justice  to  the  needs  of  the  German  and 
Czech  peoples. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  compose  a  memorandum  of  equal  length  more  full 
of  falsehoods  and  half-truths.  One  statement,  however,  was  true.  ‘Czecho¬ 
slovakia’,  according  to  the  long  prepared  plan,  had  ‘ceased  to  exist.’ 

Hitler  himself  arrived  in  Prague,  unobtrusively,  on  the  evening  of  15 
March5  and  spent  the  night  in  the  Hradcany,  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Kings  of  Bohemia  and  residence  of  the  Czech  Presidents. 

1  Extract  from  the  Wehrmacht  of  29  March  1939  trans.  in  N.C.A.  vi.  264-5  (3571-PS).  Newton 
reported  that  not  more  than  150  aeroplanes  took  part  in  flights  over  Prague  on  the  16th  and 
following  days  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  560). 

2  The  air  attache  to  the  British  Legation  in  Prague  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  first  mecha¬ 
nized  units  in  the  centre  of  Prague  at  9.30  a.m.  He  reported  that  ‘the  crowds,  who  seemed  to 
be  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  police  behaved  well’  (ibid.  p.  275). 

3  For  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Defence  Ministry  in  Berlin  during  the  afternoon  of  15  March, 
giving  the  progress  of  the  advance  at  that  time,  see  ibid.  p.  264.  The  German  Consul  at  Brno 
had  telephoned  to  Berlin  during  the  morning,  stating  that  the  Volksdeutsche  had  seized  power  in 
the  town  and  were  ‘joyfully  awaiting’  the  arrival  of  German  troops,  which  was  expected  at  noon 
(. D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  272). 

4  Volkischer  Beobachter,  16  March  1939.  Translations  are  given  in  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  257  and  in 
Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1585  and  Ripka:  Munich ,  p.  380. 

5  Hitler  had  left  Berlin  in  a  special  train  between  9  and  10  a.m.,  taking  some  sleep  on  the 
journey.  At  3  p.m.  he  reached  Ceska  Llpa  (Bohmisch-Leipa)  in  the  Sudetenland,  and  proceeded 
thence,  throu  gh  snow  and  ice,  with  a  fleet  of  cars,  crossing  the  post-Munich  frontier  into  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  at  LibSchov  (Liboch)  at  6  p.m.  He  entered  Prague  about  7.15  and  reached  the  Hrad¬ 
cany  at  7.45  p.m.  (see  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  279-80;  Frankfurter  feitung,  17  March,  New  York  Times, 
16  March  1939).  A  curfew  had  been  ordered  by  the  German  military  authorities  for  9  p.m. 
Hitler  remained  immured  in  the  Hradcany,  only  showing  himself  on  the  balcony,  at  about 
12.30  p.m.  next  day,  to  a  gathering  of  the  German  residents  of  Prague.  On  that  evening, 
16  March,  he  left  Prague  about  6  p.m.  and  went  to  an  unknown  destination  for  the  night. 
On  1 7  March  he  made  a  formal  entry  into  Brno  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  reached 
Vienna,  where  he  stayed  for  two  nights  (see  p.  275  below).  On  19  March  he  returned  to  Berlin, 
making  a  triumphal  entry  in  the  evening  through  flood-lit  streets  as  conqueror. 
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The  behaviour  of  the  German  army,  by  all  accounts,  was  good;1  and,  as 
the  Czechs  restrained  themselves  from  violent  demonstrations,  the  occupa¬ 
tion  was  effected  without  serious  incident.  In  Prague  the  Czechs  assembled, 
silent  and  weeping,  round  the  monument  of  John  Huss  and  the  national 
war  memorial.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  any  foolhardy  defiance  of  the 
invader.  But  in  the  wake  of  the  soldiers  came  the  SS  and  the  Gestapo,  and 
the  secret  terror  broke  out  in  Prague  and  other  Czech  towns.  The  Reich 
police  were  assisted  by  the  local  German  student  formations,  who  pre¬ 
vented  the  destruction  of  documents,  ‘took  part  in  all  political  happenings’, 
and,  by  laying  telephone  connexions  and  other  activities,  helped  in  the 
rapid  and  efficient  establishment  of  the  German  police  control  every¬ 
where.2 

Full  details  of  the  terror  will  perhaps  never  be  known.  It  was  directed 
against  Jews,  refugees  from  the  Reich,  and  persons  connected  with  the  pre- 
Munich  regime  of  Czechoslovakia.  Some  5,000  arrests  were  believed  to 
have  been  made  in  the  first  two  days  and  many  suicides  were  reported.3 
An  observer  who  was  in  Prague  at  the  time  recorded  cases  of  suicide  known 
to  him,  as  well  as  the  panic-stricken  rush  of  thousands  to  get  out  of  the 
country.  Some  persons  prominent  in  the  service  of  the  state  or  in  their 
professions  were  arrested,  while  others  succeeded  in  disappearing,  leaving 
their  families  ignorant  of  their  hiding-places.4  On  1 7  March  a  concentra¬ 
tion  camp  for  political  undesirables  was  established  at  Milovice  near 
Prague.  The  British  Minister  in  Prague,  however,  thought  that  the  picture 
of  the  terror  painted  in  some  British  newspapers5  was  somewhat  exag¬ 
gerated.  He  got  the  impression,  on  the  whole,  ‘that  the  Gestapo  are  going 
about  their  business,  at  any  rate  in  Prague,  with  greater  circumspection 
than  might  have  been  anticipated  or  than  certainly  was  anticipated  by  the 
Czech  population,  which  expected  conditions  in  Prague  shortly  to  re¬ 
semble  conditions  in  post-“Anschluss”  Vienna’.  There  seemed,  Newton 
reported  on  31  March, 

to  have  been  hitherto  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  wholesale  round-up  of  prominent 
Czech  exponents  of  the  Benes  policy.  It  is  generally  believed  that  such  arrests  as 
have  taken  place  have  been  rather  of  the  smaller  fry  in  the  country  districts, 
and  particularly  of  Communists.6 

Supreme  authority  in  the  Czech  Lands  was  provisionally  exercised  by 

1  Newton  reported  that  ‘the  bearing  of  the  troops  when  off  duty  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired’ 
(D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  561). 

2  K.  H.  Frank  in  Bbhmen  und  Mdhren,  May  1941  {I. ALT. Nuremberg,  xxxi.  195-8  (2826-PS); 

N.C.A.  v.  472-4).  So  efficient  were  these  young  men  that  many  of  them  were  admitted  to  the 
SS  either  on  15  March  itself  or  in  the  next  few  days.  Hitler  reviewed  them  in  a  courtyard  of  the 
Hradcany  on  the  16th  (ibid.).  3  The  Times,  17  March  1939. 

4  See  A.  Henderson:  Eyewitness  in  Czechoslovakia,  pp.  316-17.  The  frontier  was  closed  for 
three  days,  and  when  it  was  reopened  on  18  March  only  those  with  permits  from  the  Gestapo 
were  allowed  to  cross  it.  5  e.g.  in  The  Times,  23  March  1939. 

6  Despatch  of  31  March  in  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  560-7. 
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the  German  Commander-in-Chief,  von  Brauchitsch,  under  whom  General 
Blaskowitz  was  responsible  for  Bohemia  and  General  List  for  Moravia. 
Their  assistants  for  civil  affairs  were,  for  Bohemia,  Henlein  and,  for 
Moravia,  Btirckel.1  A  proclamation  to  the  population,  issued  by  von 
Brauchitsch  on  15  March,  informed  them  that 

the  entire  public  administration  will  continue  to  operate  unless  laws  to  the 
contrary  are  issued.  This  applies  also  to  the  police  forces,  the  post  office  and 
railway  authorities  and  to  the  public  services.  The  entire  economic  life  will 
continue  uninterruptedly.  Every  person  shall  remain  at  his  post  and  proceed 
with  his  work.  The  interruption  of  work  will  be  regarded  as  sabotage.  The 
order  of  the  German  Military  Authorities  must  be  followed  implicitly.2 

As  for  the  Czech  authorities,  on  15  March  General  Gajda  and  a  group  of 
persons,  who  believed  that  he  was  persona  grata  with  the  Germans  and  that 
through  him  something  might  be  saved,  met  in  the  Parliament  House  at 
Prague  and  formed  a  Czech  National  Committee  which  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  to  the  Czech  people,  appealing  to  all  sections  of  the  community  to 
group  themselves  under  Gajda’s  leadership  for  co-operation  with  the 
Germans.3  But  the  Germans  saw  no  advantage  in  attempting  to  co-operate 
with  a  small  faction  which  had  no  backing  in  the  country,  and  preferred 
to  deal  with  the  existing  Government,  whose  ‘weakness’  in  dealing  with  the 
‘Benes  tendencies’  would  not  matter  now  that  all  power  was  in  German 
hands.  Blaskowitz  saw  Beran  and  the  other  Ministers  on  the  evening  of 
16  March  and  confirmed  them  in  office.  On  16  March  also,  Hacha  broad¬ 
cast  a  statement  to  the  effect  that,  in  return  for  his  declaration  that  he 
‘confidently  placed  the  fate  of  the  Czech  nation  and  state  in  the  hands  of 
the  Fiihrer’  he  had  ‘obtained  the  promise  that  the  Czech  people’s  indi¬ 
viduality  and  the  independent  development  of  its  national  life  would  be 
safeguarded’.  This  promise,  he  added,  had  been  fulfilled  by  Hitler’s  decree 
declaring  a  protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.4 

On  16  March,  before  Hitler  left  Prague,  he  promulgated  a  decree 
establishing  the  future  legal  basis  of  the  country. s  A  long  preamble  re¬ 
peated  the  familiar  themes  that  Czecho-Slovakia  had  formed  a  centre  of 
continuous  unrest  and  that  only  Germany  was  competent  to  provide  for 
the  welfare  and  peace  of  Central  Europe.  There  followed  the  articles  of 
the  law  establishing  the  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

1  Communique  of  the  Deutsches  Nachrichtenbiiro,  dated  15  March,  published  in  the  German 

and  Czech  press  on  the  16th  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  275-6,  279).  2  Ibid.  p.  276. 

3  Ibid.  p.  280;  cf.  ibid.  p.  565.  4  Ibid.  p.  289. 

5  For  text  see  Reichsgesetzblatt,  1939,  part  I,  p.  485.  English  versions  are  given  in  N.C.A.  iv. 
751-4  (2119-PS)  and  viii.  404-6  (651-TC)  and  in  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  pp.  283-6.  Cf.  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  62-65,  which  follows  the  second  version  in  N.C.A.  A  summary  will  be 
found  in  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  287-8;  see  also  The  Times,  1 7  March  1939.  The  decree  was  broadcast 
by  Ribbentrop,  according  to  K.  H.  Frank,  who  was  in  the  room  at  the  time  ( I.M.T.Nuremberg , 
xxxii.  14  (3061-PS);  N.C.A.  v.  863). 
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The  decree  began  by  defining  Bohemia  and  Moravia  as  a  Protectorate 
within  the  German  Reich  (Article  1).  It  then  gave  to  the  racially  German 
inhabitants  of  the  Protectorate  a  privileged  position.  They  became 
German  citizens,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  German  courts  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  provisions  concerning  German  blood  and  German  honour. 
The  other  inhabitants  of  the  territory  became  nationals  ( Staatsangehorige ) 
of  the  Protectorate  (Article  2).  To  the  Protectorate  was  granted  autonomy, 
which  was  also  here  described  as  the  exercise  of  ‘sovereign  rights’,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  political,  military,  and  economic  interests  of  the  Reich 
(Article  3) .  A  Reich  Protector,  appointed  by  Hitler  and  responsible  to  him, 
would  confirm  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  Government  and  might 
withdraw  such  confirmation.  This  official  would  be  entitled  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  laws,  judicial  decisions,  and  administrative  orders,  and  in 
cases  of  emergency  to  ‘issue  ordinances  required  for  the  common  interest’ 
(Article  5).  The  foreign  affairs  of  the  Protectorate,  as  also  its  com', 
munications,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  would  be  administered  by  Germany, 
and  the  Protectorate  would  be  included  in  the  German  customs  area 
(Articles  6,  8,  9).  For  the  defence  of  the  Protectorate  the  Reich  would 
maintain  military  forces  on  its  territory.  For  domestic  order  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  might  have  its  own  forces  subject  in  every  way  to  the  control 
of  the  Reich  (Article  7).  Till  further  notice  the  Reichsmark  and  the  Czech 
Krone  should  be  legal  tender  at  a  rate  of  exchange  to  be  determined  by 
the  Reich  (Article  10).  But  even  the  shadowy  autonomy  mentioned  in 
Article  3  was  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Reich  to  issue  orders  for  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  in  the  common  interests  of  both,  to  take  over  branches  of  the 
administration,  and  to  provide  for  security  (Article  1 1 ) ;  to  the  authority 
of  the  Reich  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  issue  regulations  for  the  execution 
of  the  decree  (Article  13);  and  finally  to  Hitler’s  power  to  issue,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Reich,  special  ordinances  for  parts  of  the  Protectorate. 

It  was  clear  that  the  ‘sovereign  rights’  accorded  by  the  decree  to  the 
native  authorities  of  the  Protectorate  amounted  to  the  competence  of  a 
town  council  under  a  totalitarian  government. 

It  made  little  difference  what  form  was  adopted  for  the  Czech  political 
institutions.  But  the  existing  remains  of  Czech  constitutional  life  were 
abolished.  On  21  March  Hacha  dissolved  the  parliament  and  nominated 
a  body  of  fifty  persons,  most  of  whom  had  hitherto  been  unknown  in 
Czech  public  life,  under  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Community.1  This  body  was  addressed  by  Hacha  on  26  March.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  assume  the  leadership  of  a 
single  party  and  that  the  Committee  was  to  organize  advisory  bodies 
representing  Czech  opinion.  On  1  April  the  two  existing  parties  were 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  565;  Ripka:  Munich,  p.  388  (where  the  name  is  given  as  ‘Committee  of 
National  Trusteeship’). 
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declared  to  be  superseded  by  the  new  party  of  which  the  Committee  was  the 
representative  council.  By  3  April  it  was  stated  in  Prague  that  both  the 
pre-existing  parties  had  called  upon  their  members  to  join  the  official  one. 
From  1  April  the  Czech  press  was  unified  under  official  control  and  pub¬ 
lished  Czech  versions  of  the  matter  supplied  by  the  German  propaganda 
service.1  The  Czechs’  souls  were  no  longer  their  own. 

At  his  midnight  interview  with  Hitler,  Hacha  had  asked  whether  there 
was  to  be  any  ‘soul-buying’  in  the  German  treatment  of  the  Czechs. 
Hitler,  ‘with  a  smile’,  had  denied  such  an  intention.2  Hitler’s  promise  had 
been  promptly  broken. 

For  the  office  of  the  Reich  Protector  the  comparatively  respectable 
figure  of  Freiherr  von  Neurath  was  announced  on  18  March.  But  as  his 
assistant,  with  the  title  of  Secretary  of  State,  was  nominated  that  K.  H. 
Frank  who  had  been  the  effective  controller  of  the  Sudeten  German  Party 
in  the  struggle  before  Munich.  The  decree  appointing  Neurath  as  Pro¬ 
tector,  directly  responsible  to  Hitler,  was  officially  published  on  2 1  March. 
On  5  April  the  Protector  arrived  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Hradcany. 

(/)  The  German-Slovak  Treaty  of  23  March  1939  and  the 
Delimitation  of  the  Hungarian-Slovak  Frontier 

Slovakia’s  ‘independence’,  declared  on  14  March,  was  as  short-lived  as 
that  of  Ruthenia.  Indeed  her  independence  never  existed  at  all.  For  it  was 
proclaimed  at  Germany’s  orders,  and  it  was  under  Germany’s  orders  that 
the  Slovak  Government  operated  for  the  next  six  years.  Nevertheless  for 
two  days  Slovakia  was  theoretically  independent.  Then  on  16  March 
Tiso  sent  a  telegram  to  Hitler  in  the  following  terms:  ‘In  strong  confidence 
in  you,  the  Fiihrer  and  Chancellor  of  the  great  German  Reich,  the  Slovak 
State  places  itself  under  your  protection.  The  Slovak  State  asks  you  to 
take  over  this  protection.’3  To  this  Hitler  replied  on  the  same  day:  ‘I  con¬ 
firm  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  yesterday  and  take  over  herewith  the 
protection  of  the  Slovak  State.’4 

As  Tiso  was  under  German  control  at  Bratislava,  and  German  troops 
had  already  advanced  a  long  way  into  Slovakia  on  15  March,5  it  is  not 
quite  clear  why  the  exchange  of  telegrams  did  not  take  place  a  day  earlier. 
Tiso  may  have  put  up  resistance  to  a  German  demand  until  he  received 

1  The  Times,  27  March  and  4  April  1939;  Ripka:  Munich,  pp.  388-9. 

2  I. ALT. Nuremberg,  xxxi.  147  (2798-PS);  N.C.A.  v.  440;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  p.  269. 

3  The  Times,  17  March  1939. 

4  Ibid.  The  wording  is  slightly  differently  translated  in  R.  W.  Seton-Watson’s  From  Munich 
to  Danzig  (London,  Methuen,  1939),  p.  191,  where  it  runs  ‘.  .  .  herewith  take  over  the  problems 
of  the  Slovak  State’. 

5  According  to  the  British  Consul  at  Bratislava,  the  German  troops  had  reached  TrenCin 
(Trentschin)  on  the  river  V&h  (Waag)  by  the  evening  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  287).  A  report  from 
Budapest  in  The  Times  (18  March  1939)  gave  the  view  that  the  German  troops  said  to  have 
reached  Preisov  (Eperjes)  in  eastern  Slovakia  by  15  March  were  really  a  party  of  officers. 
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the  news  of  the  Hungarian  advance,  in  the  direction  of  eastern  Slovakia.1 
Or  the  delay  may  have  been  designed  to  give  time  for  the  German  army 
to  make  the  necessary  movement  to  anticipate  Polish  action  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Poles  from  invading  Slovakia  as  soon  as  they  realized  that  her 
independence  was  to  be  fictitious.2  Or  it  may  have  been  merely  that  Hitler 
did  not  wish  to  be  bothered  with  Slovakia  till  the  German  troops  were  in 
control  of  Bohemia. 

Hitler  left  Prague  on  1 6  March  and  went  via  Brno,  where  Brauchitsch 
had  his  headquarters,  to  reach  Vienna  at  5  p.m.  on  the  17th.  During  the 
night  of  17-18  March  he  and  Ribbentrop  had  one  of  their  midnight  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  Slovak  leaders.  At  Vienna  a  draft  treaty  providing  for 
the  German  protection  (in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  a  protectorate)  of 
Slovakia  was  signed  on  18  March.  But  before  the  treaty  was  made  defini¬ 
tive,  Ribbentrop  saw  Lipski  on  21  March,  made  out  that  Germany  had 
agreed  to  a  solution  of  the  Ruthene  question  ‘in  conformity  with  Poland’s 
wishes’,  and  indicated  that  Germany  was  ready  for  concessions  to  Poland 
over  Slovakia,  if  the  fundamental  desires  of  Germany,  for  Danzig,  a 
‘corridor  across  the  Corridor’,  and  a  united  German-Polish  anti-Soviet 
policy,  were  conceded.  Lipski,  who  said  that  the  German  action  in  relation 
to  Slovakia  was  a  serious  blow  to  German-Polish  relations,  promised  to 
refer  Ribbentrop’s  proposals  to  Warsaw.3  However,  before  Lipski  had 
gone  to  Warsaw,  as  Ribbentrop  had  suggested,  and  brought  back  Beck’s 
reply  rejecting  the  German  proposals  on  26  March,4  Ribbentrop  signed  the 
definitive  treaty  with  Slovakia  in  Berlin  on  23  March,  the  other  signatories 
being  Tiso,  Durcansky,  and  Tuka.5 

The  preamble  stated  that  the  treaty  regulated  the  consequences  of  the 
fact  that  the  Slovak  State  had  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
Germany.  The  Reich  would  protect  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Slovakia.  To  enable  the  German  armed  forces  to  effect  this 
protection,  they  would  have  the  right  at  all  times  to  establish  themselves 
in  a  zone  extending  from  the  western  border  of  Slovakia  to  the  ‘eastern 
rims  of  the  Lower  [i.e.  Little]  Carpathians,  the  White  Carpathians  and 


1  Scuffling  on  the  Slovak-Ruthene  border  was  reported  from  Uzhorod  on  16  March  ( Pester 
Lloyd ,  17  March  1939). 

2  On  the  evening  of  14  March  the  Counsellor  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Warsaw  had  been 
told  by  Beck’s  Chef  de  Cabinet  that  ‘events  in  Slovakia  though  not  unexpected  had  developed 
very  quickly  and  without  any  consultation  between  Warsaw  and  Berlin’.  Poland,  he  claimed, 
had  a  free  hand  in  regard  to  Slovakia  since  she  was  not  a  party  to  the  Munich  settlement; 
Polish  opinion  favoured  the  ‘free  development’  of  Slovakia,  and  much  would  depend  on  what 
degree  of  independence  the  Slovaks  attained  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  252). 

3  Polish  White  Book,  no.  61. 

4  Ibid.  nos.  62  and  63.  An  account  of  these  German-Polish  negotiations  will  be  found  in  the 
Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  Eve  of  War,  1939. 

5  Text  in  Reichsgesetzblatt,  1939  part  II,  p.  607;  translated  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46, 
i.  83-84;  cf.  I.M.T.Nuremberg,  xxvii.  217-19  (1439-PS)  and  N.C.A.  iv.  18-19. 
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the  Javornik  Mountains’.1  Within  this  zone  ‘military  prerogatives’  would 
be  exercised  by  German  armed  forces,  and  German  nationals  employed  on 
military  installations  would  be  subject  to  German  jurisdiction;  while  the 
import  of  supplies  for  the  German  forces  would  be  exempt  from  customs 
duties.  Slovakia  would  co-ordinate  her  foreign  policy  and  armed  forces 
with  those  of  the  Reich. 

The  treaty  became  effective  on  23  March,  and  its  duration  was  for 
twenty-five  years. 

At  the  same  time  a  ‘strictly  confidential’  protocol  concerning  economic 
and  financial  collaboration  between  Germany  and  Slovakia  was  sub¬ 
scribed  in  Berlin  by  the  same  signatories  with  the  exception  of  Tiso.2  Its 
first  article  was  concerned  with  production.  It  provided  in  general  terms 
that  Slovakia’s  agricultural  produce  (especially  pigs  and  milk)  and  her 
timber  and  forestry  industries  should  be  developed  with  a  view  to  the 
German  market;  that  investigation  into  the  resources  of  the  Slovak  sub¬ 
soil  should  be  conducted  by  the  German  agency  for  soil-research  ( Reichs - 
stelle  fur  Bodenforschung)  and  that  these  resources  should  be  placed  at 
Germany’s  disposal  when  Slovakia’s  requirements  had  been  met;  that  the 
Slovak  Government  should  investigate  existing  concessions  in  Slovakia 
and  cancel  those  which  had  not  been  conducted  in  accordance  with  their 
legal  obligations;  that  industrial  production  should  be  developed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  joint  interests  of  Germany  and  Slovakia;  and  that 
Slovak  communications  should  be  developed.  The  second  article  dealt 
with  finance.  There  was  to  be  a  Slovak  National  Bank,  supported  by  the 
Reichsbank,  which  would  appoint  an  adviser  whose  consent  would  be 
necessary  for  every  important  decision.  Slovakia  would  have  her  own 
currency  in  due  course.  Meanwhile  the  German  mark  would  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  ten  Czech  crowns  and  the  National  Bank  at  Prague  would  be 
‘induced’  to  transfer  350  million  Czech  crowns  to  Bratislava  to  alleviate 
the  currency  shortage  in  Slovakia.  The  third  article  laid  down  the  basic 
principles  of  German-Slovak  economic  relations.  Slovakia  would  provide 
Germany  with  food  and  raw  materials  and  would  receive  manufactured 
articles  and  capital  goods  in  exchange.  Slovakia  would  enter  into  no 
economic  negotiations  with  other  states  without  Germany’s  permission. 
Although  no  customs  union  of  the  two  states  was  projected,  there  should, 

1  This  zone  was  probably  the  maximum  area  that  the  Germans  could  occupy  without  provok¬ 
ing  a  premature  breach  with  Poland.  It  provided  the  Germans  with  facilities  for  the  invasion 
of  Poland  in  the  directions  of  Teschen,  Bielsko,  and  Cracow.  Its  eastern  limit  was  evidently 
taken  by  the  Germans  to  be  the  river  Vah  (Waag),  to  which,  on  Polish  representations,  the 
German  Government  had  decided  by  18  March  to  limit  their  line  of  military  occupation  in 
Slovakia  ( Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  79).  On  25  March  1939  Hitler,  in  his  political  instructions 
to  Brauchitsch  (see  below,  pp.  279-81),  referred  to  ‘the  border  formed  by  the  river  Waag’ 
(7. ALT. Nuremberg,  xxxviii.  275  (100-R);  N.C.A.  viii.  85). 

2  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxi.  121-3  (2793-PS);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  84-86;  cf. 
N.C.A.  v.  427-8. 
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for  the  present,  be  free  trade  between  Slovakia  and  the  Czech  and  Sudeten 
lands.  The  contents  of  the  protocol,  which  came  into  force  immediately, 
were  not  to  be  divulged  except  by  mutual  consent  of  the  signatory 
states. 

Thus,  Slovakia  was  not  merely  to  be  a  German  protectorate,  but  was  to 
be  economically  exploited  by  her  patron  after  the  fashion  of  colonial  em¬ 
pires  of  an  earlier  age. 

But  what  was  Slovakia’s  territory,  the  integrity  of  which,  subject  to  the 
German  military  zone,  had  been  guaranteed  by  Germany?  The  Slovaks 
were  very  soon  to  discover  that  their  territory  consisted  of  what  the 
Reich  saw  fit  to  let  them  keep. 

After  their  march  into  Ruthenia  the  Hungarian  troops  went  over  the 
Ung  river  into  Slovakia  (as  delimited  under  the  Czechoslovak  regime), 
to  get  the  area  which  they  claimed  as  Ruthene-inhabited.  The  Slovaks 
disputed  the  claim  and  put  up  what  resistance  they  could.  Some  fighting 
took  place  as  the  Hungarians  advanced  and  established  themselves  in  a 
strip  of  territory  about  ten  miles  wide,  west  of  the  Ung  and  running  up 
from  the  Hungarian  frontier  towards  the  Carpathians.  On  23  March 
Durcansky,  now  Slovak  Foreign  Minister,  sent  a  protest  to  Budapest;  to 
which  Csaky  replied  on  the  same  day  saying  that  since  the  frontier  was 
disputed  there  might  have  been  clashes,  but  that  Hungary  was  not  pre¬ 
paring  any  general  invasion  of  Slovakia. 

But  the  decisive  word  lay  with  Germany.  It  was  erroneously  believed  in 
Budapest  that  there  were  German  troops  at  Presov  after  all,1  and  strong 
German  diplomatic  pressure  was  applied  to  stop  the  Hungarian  advance. 
So  the  Hungarians  halted  and  pretended  that  they  had  never  meant  to  go 
any  farther.2  On  23  March  it  was  announced  that  a  mixed  Hungaro- 
Slovak  commission  would  delimit  the  frontier;  and  on  27  March  the 
commission  met  in  Budapest.  By  30  March  this  commission  had  reached 
a  deadlock,  for  the  Slovaks,  though  prepared  to  accept  the  loss  of  the  eastern 
strip  of  mainly  hilly  country  occupied  by  the  Hungarians,  insisted  upon 
receiving  compensation  in  the  plains  south  of  Nitra,  which  had  been 
awarded  to  Hungary  in  November  1938.  On  the  next  day,  31  March, 
however,  the  commission  reached  sudden  and  unexpected  agreement  on 
the  line  actually  held  by  the  Hungarians.  It  was  evident  that  the  com¬ 
mission  had  received  German  orders  that  the  disturbance  had  gone  on 
long  enough  and  must  cease. 

The  treaty  delimiting  the  new  frontier  was  signed  at  Budapest  on  4 
April.  Hungary  received  a  strip  of  territory  between  the  Ung  and  a  line 
running  west  of  the  village  of  Szobrancs  (eight  miles  from  the  former 
provincial  boundary  of  Ruthenia)  and  thence  northwards  to  the  Polish 
frontier  on  the  crest  of  the  Carpathians.  The  Hungarians  had  anyhow 

1  See  above,  p.  274,  note  5.  2  C.  A.  Macartney:  see  above,  p.  1,  note  1. 
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succeeded  in  pushing  their  frontier  away  from  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  railway-line  from  Uzhorod  over  the  mountains  to  Poland.1 

(g)  The  Status  of  Ruthenia 

The  day  after  the  Hungarian  troops  went  into  Ruthenia,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Prime  Minister,  Teleki,  hastened  to  announce  that  the  Ruthenes 
would  receive  the  autonomy  which  had  been  promised  to  them  twenty 
years  before  by  Czechoslovakia.  ‘We  restore  to  the  motherland’,  he  told 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ‘this  territory,  which  represents  a  vital  interest 
of  Hungary  and  for  1,000  years  belonged  to  Hungary,  and  we  grant  auto¬ 
nomy  to  our  brother  nation  of  the  Ruthenes  within  the  framework  of  our 
Constitution’.2  On  2 1  March  the  Regent  issued  an  address  to  the  Ruthenes 
assuring  them  that  they  should  receive  autonomy,  and,  when  opening  the 
new  parliament  in  June,  he  spoke  of  Ruthene  autonomy  as  one  of  the 
first  tasks  of  that  legislature.3  The  Prime  Minister  returned  to  the  subject 
in  several  speeches  during  the  summer,  though  he  also  said  that  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  necessary  legislation  would  take  time,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  even  more  pressing  duty  was  to  restart  Ruthenia’s  economic  life, 
especially  by  the  provision  of  water  power  for  local  industries. 

Meanwhile  a  special  organization  was  provisionally  applied  to  Ruthenia. 
A  High  Commissioner,  Baron  Sigismund  Perenyi,  was  appointed,  with  his 
seat  at  Ungvar.  Magyar  and  Ruthene  were  both  to  be  the  official  languages 
of  the  province,  the  use  of  Ruthene  being  assured  to  those  who  desired  it  in 
their  dealings  with  the  administration  and  the  courts  of  law.4  At  the  end 
of  June  the  Premier  announced  the  names  of  thirty-six  persons  nomi¬ 
nated  to  represent  in  parliament  the  whole  of  the  territory  recovered  by 
Hungary  from  Slovakia  and  Ruthenia  in  1938  and  1939.  Of  these,  ten 
were  Ruthenes.  It  was  added  that  there  would  be  regular  elections  in  the 
whole  territory  by  the  end  of  June  1940. 5  Brody,  who  had  for  a  fortnight 
been  Prime  Minister  of  Ruthenia  in  October  1938,  and  had  then  been  im¬ 
prisoned  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government,6  now  appeared  as  president 
of  the  parliamentary  club  of  these  Ruthene  deputies.  When  he  and  his 
colleagues  took  their  seats,  he  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  his  people  at  their 
reunion  with  Hungary,  but  reminded  the  House  that  they  expected  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  autonomy.7 

1  In  the  little  strip  of  territory  restored  to  Hungary  on  4  April  1939,  90  per  cent,  of  the  40,600 
inhabitants  were  Ruthenes  and  Slovaks,  in  approximately  equal  proportions.  But  66  per  cent, 
of  the  population  were  Catholic  Uniats  in  1930.  As  the  strongest  social  bond  in  the  Carpathian 
valleys  was  that  of  religion,  this  area  might  reasonably  be  claimed  to  be  a  part  of  Ruthenia, 
whose  inhabitants  were  66  per  cent.  Uniat  in  1910  and  still  50  per  cent.  Uniat  in  1930,  despite 
Czech  support  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

2  Pester  Lloyd,  17  March  1939;  see  also  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  277. 

3  Pester  Lloyd,  14  June  1939. 

4  Ibid.  23  June  1939.  5  Ibid.  27  June  1939. 

6  See  above,  p.  126.  7  Pester  Lloyd,  30  June  1939. 
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Before  the  law  on  the  subject  could  be  elaborated  and  enacted,  war  broke 
out;  and  the  Hungarian  Government  had  other  things  to  think  about. 
Ruthene  autonomy  was  once  more  postponed  indefinitely. 

(. h )  Hitler’s  Plans  after  the  Liquidation  of  Czecho-Slovakia 

Hitler  had  destroyed  the  state  which  he  abhorred  in  less  than  six  months 
after  he  had  deceived  the  world  into  believing  that  he  was  concerned  only 
with  the  political  unity  of  the  German  people  and  that  he  would  keep  the 
Munich  Agreement.  But  his  plans  were  developing  rapidly,  and  he  had  no 
intention  of  being  bound  even  by  the  treaty  of  protection  which  he  had 
imposed  upon  the  wretched  little  state  of  Slovakia.  Among  the  documents 
submitted  to  the  International  Military  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg  is  one  of 
great  interest  which  records  notes  on  political  information  given  by  Hitler 
to  Brauchitsch,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  German  army,  on  25  March 
I939-1 

Concerning  Slovakia  there  is  the  following  remarkable  statement:  ‘How 
long  the  Fuehrer  considers  himself  bound  by  the  Treaty  concluded  with 
Slovakia  is  open  to  doubt.’  The  general  understood  that  ‘the  Fuehrer 
wanted  to  free  himself  of  this  obligation  when  the  time  comes,  and  that 
he  will  use  Slovakia  as  an  asset  for  bargaining  between  himself,  Poland 
and  Hungary.  For  the  time  being,  however,  brakes  should  be  put  on 
Hungary.’ 

So  Csaky  was  not  wholly  without  justification  for  continuing  to  hope 
that  somehow,  some  day,  Slovakia  might  come  back  to  Hungary;2  though 
the  mutual  repulsion  felt  for  each  other  by  Hitler  and  the  rulers  of  Hungary 
made  the  prospect  remote. 

Hitler  had  in  mind  the  possibility  of  carving  up  the  little  state  whose 
integrity  he  had  promised  to  maintain.  For  his  information  to  Brauchitsch 
continued:  ‘The  Fuehrer  agrees  to  the  border  line  proposed  (line  of  the 
river  Waag  [Vah]).  In  case  Slovakia  should  be  divided,  the  eastern 
border  (line  of  the  Neutra  [Nitra]  river)  should  be  the  border,  including 
Pressburg  [Bratislava].’  Hitler  was  prepared  to  have  a  plebiscite  in  Brati¬ 
slava,  since  that  could  be  made  to  produce  the  desired  result,  ‘because  the 
town  does  not  favour  Hungary’.  So  Pressburg  bleibt  deutsch ,3  whether  nomi¬ 
nally  under  Tiso  surrounded  by  German  troops,  or  incorporated  in  the 

1  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxviii.  274-6  (100-R);  N.C.A.  viii.  83-86. 

2  See  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  18-20  April  1939.  Under  the  date  18  April  1939,  Ciano 
recorded  interesting  estimates  of  Teleki  and  Csaky,  who  arrived  in  Rome  that  day.  Of  Csaky 
he  wrote:  ‘He  keeps  harping  on  Slovakia;  he  hopes — or,  better,  he  deludes  himself  into  thinking 
— that  Germany  might  make  a  kind  gift  of  it  to  Budapest.’  And  under  20  April:  ‘Today  ...  he 
[Csaky]  declared  that  it  was  his  conviction  that  Hitler  is  crazy.’  Mussolini’s  summary  of  the 
situation,  after  the  discussion  with  the  Hungarians,  closed,  according  to  Ciano,  with:  ‘As  to 
the  Slovak  problem,  Hungary  will  adopt  a  watchful  attitude  and  will  do  nothing  contrary  to 
German  wishes.’  Hungary  could  hardly  do  otherwise. 

3  See  above,  p.  221,  note  5. 
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Reich.  And  if  Slovakia  were  to  be  partitioned,  Germany  would  take  all 
the  lowlands  that  still  remained,  while  the  other  partner  or  partners  to  the 
deal  would  get  the  eastern  mountains. 

Meanwhile  Tiso’s  puppet  Government  were  to  be  informed  that  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to  keep  their  armed  units,  i.e.  the  Hlinka  Guard,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  border  formed  by  the  river  Vah.  Indeed  the 
Hlinka  Guard  was  to  be  disarmed.1  The  German  army  was  to  make  an 
agreement  with  the  Czech  troops  for  the  delivery  to  the  Germans  of  all 
arms  still  in  Slovakia  and  wanted  by  Germany.  The  Slovak  Government 
would  have  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  Lastly  Petrzalka  (En- 
gerau),  on  the  Danube  opposite  Bratislava,  was  to  contain  a  permanent 
German  garrison. 

From  the  Czechs  was  to  be  taken  all  the  war  material  of  the  former 
Republic.  No  payment  was  to  be  made,  except  for  guns  ordered  by  Ger¬ 
many  before  15  February.  Reasonably  good  pensions  should  be  arranged 
for  the  former  Czech  officers.  Germany  might  even  undertake  to  meet 
part  of  this  liability,  setting  it  against  the  ‘captured  war  loot’.  These 
military  questions  should  be  settled  before  the  army  handed  over  executive 
power  to  the  Protector  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  For  that  date  Hitler 
agreed  to  the  army’s  proposal  of  6  April. 

There  follow  some  jottings.  Hacha  was  to  be  made  to  evacuate  the 
Hradcany  at  his  own  request,  to  make  way  for  the  Protector.  The  Czechs 
were  not  to  establish  a  labour  service,  since  such  concentrations  of  man¬ 
power  might  give  trouble.  They  might  have  a  measure  of  independent 
financial  competence,  perhaps  similar  to  that  of  Bavaria  in  former  times. 
Bohemia-Moravia  should  contribute  to  the  Reich  treasury  an  annual  sum 
equivalent  to  Czecho-Slovakia’s  former  annual  expenditure  on  her  army. 
Some  of  the  German  troops  occupying  the  Protectorate  might  be  removed, 
subject  to  two  considerations:  the  military  dispositions  made  against 
Poland  must  not  be  affected,  and  there  should  be  rather  more  troops  in 
the  Protectorate  when  Neurath  assumed  power  than  would  remain 
permanently. 

The  jottings  end  with  a  word  or  two  about  the  satisfactory  coolness 
between  the  French  and  British  Governments  and  Hitler’s  desire  to  supply 
arms  to  the  Balkan  States  in  return  for  ‘foreign  exchange  or  goods  of  similar 
currency  value’. 

But  Hitler’s  mind  was  chiefly  occupied  with  other  plans.  ‘Operation 
Green’  had  been  put  through.  The  little  Czech  salient  had  been  flattened 
out.  The  Reich’s  south-eastern  frontier  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  and 
its  power  was  thrust  eastward  between  Hungary  and  Poland.  The  Poles 
might  find  what  comfort  they  could  in  their  common  frontier  with 

1  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  guards  were  to  be  disarmed  only  in  the  German-occupied  area  of 
western  Slovakia  or  also  in  the  eastern  remainder  of  Slovakia. 
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Hungary.  They  would  soon  learn  what  it  meant  to  be  encircled  by  the 
new  German  army  and  air  force. 

For  it  was  with  Poland  that  Hitler  was  now  concerned  in  the  first  place. 
He  did  not  propose  to  have  an  armed  conflict  as  yet  over  Danzig,  though 
it  was  desirable  to  secure  Danzig  forthwith  by  negotiation,  if  possible. 
Meanwhile  the  army  was  to  study  the  problems  involved  in  a  war  with 
Poland.  If  favourable  political  conditions  could  be  brought  about  in  the 
near  future,  then  Poland  must  be  annihilated.  The  frontier  of  the  Reich 
might  be  advanced  to  a  line  from  the  eastern  border  of  East  Prussia  to  the 
eastern  tip  of  Upper  Silesia  (i.e.  a  line  running  just  east  of  Warsaw  and 
incorporating  in  Germany  considerably  more  than  a  third  of  the  Poland  of 
1938).  Questions  of  the  expulsion  of  many  of  the  population  and  their 
resettlement  elsewhere  would  have  to  be  considered.  The  conquest  of  the 
Ukraine  did  not,  for  the  moment,  enter  into  Hitler’s  plans,  though  an 
Ukrainian  State  might  be  established.  Such  questions  could  wait. 

The  problem  of  power  in  Danubian  Europe  was  settled.  The  German 
army  was  not  required  to  concern  itself  about  Rumania.  The  Reich’s 
writ  ran  there.  The  eyes  of  the  dreamer  were  now  gazing  across  the  great 
plains  of  the  north-east. 
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PART  II 


NORTH-EASTERN  EUROPE 

By  V.  M.  Toynbee 

(i)  Relations  between  Germany  and  Poland, 

January  1938  to  March  1939 

(a)  From  the  Beginning  of  1938  to  the  Munich  Settlement 

(1)  Introductory 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1938  the  nature  of  German- 
Polish  relations  was  determined  by  the  twofold  aims  of  German  policy 
towards  Poland:  first,  to  lull  her  suspicions,  keep  her  quiet  while  Hitler’s 
plans  for  the  conquest  of  Eastern  Europe  were  maturing,  and  secure  her 
acquiescence,  if  not  her  complicity,  in  each  successive  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme;  second  and  simultaneously,  to  keep  alive,  for  future  use,  the 
main  questions  at  issue  between  Germany  and  Poland — the  status  of 
Danzig  and  the  treatment  of  minorities. 

On  the  Polish  side,  foreign  policy  in  1938  was  still  nominally  governed 
by  the  principle,  which  had  been  laid  down  by  Marshal  Pilsudski,  that 
Poland  must  play  an  independent  role,  keeping  a  balance  between  her 
formidable  neighbours  Germany  and  Russia  by  refraining  from  allying 
herself  with  either,  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  her  alliances  with 
France  and  Rumania.  Since  Pilsudski’s  death  in  1935  the  direction  of 
Polish  foreign  policy  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Beck,  who  regarded 
himself  (and  was  regarded  by  some  at  least  of  his  colleagues)  as  the  most 
authoritative  interpreter  of  Pilsudski’s  political  ideas.1  By  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  aura,  almost  of  sanctity,  which  still  surrounded  Pilsudski’s 
memory,  and  by  means  of  his  own  ability,  force  of  character,  and  self- 
confidence,  Beck  had  established  an  ascendancy  in  government  circles  in 
Warsaw  which  enabled  him  to  set  Poland’s  course  in  foreign  affairs  as  he 
thought  best;2  and  though  it  became  increasingly  clear  during  the  year 
1938  that  some  of  Beck’s  fellow  Ministers  (notably  Marshal  Smigly-Rydz),3 

1  Cf.  the  report  of  Mackensen,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Rome,  of  remarks  made  to  him  by 
Ciano  after  the  latter  had  visited  Warsaw  in  January  1939.  ‘The  position  of  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  [is]  lacking  in  inner  firmness,  since  everyone  regards  himself  as  the  appointed  guardian  of 
the  Pilsudski  heritage,  but  there  is  no  one  with  really  new  ideas.  “Poland  is  living  under  the 
dictatorship  of  a  dead  man”  ’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  136). 

2  After  Pilsudski’s  death  in  May  1935  there  were  differences  of  opinion  between  Beck  and 
other  members  of  the  Government  over  questions  of  internal  policy,  but  not  over  his  conduct  of 
foreign  policy:  see  the  introduction,  by  Thadee  Schaetzel,  to  Beck’s  posthumously  published 
memoirs  (Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  p.  xx). 

3  In  the  autumn  of  1936  Smigly-Rydz  had  gone  to  France  and  concluded  an  important 
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as  well  as  important  sections  of  public  opinion,  were  strongly  critical  of  his 
tactics,  he  managed  to  retain  virtually  a  free  hand  in  the  direction  of 
Poland’s  policy  until  the  debacle. 

Even  before  Beck  took  over  full  responsibility  for  foreign  affairs1  Pilsud- 
ski’s  dislike  and  mistrust  of  Russia  had  resulted  in  a  certain  tilting  of  the 
balance  between  Germany  and  Russia  towards  the  West.  There  had  been 
little  or  no  attempt,  on  either  side,  to  build  on  the  foundation  of  the  Russo- 
Polish  pact  of  non-aggression  which  had  been  concluded  in  1932;  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  though  correct,  had  remained  decidedly  cool. 
Russia  had  not  forgiven  or  forgotten  the  territorial  settlement  imposed  on 
her  by  Poland  in  1921  ;2  Poland  had  not  followed  a  policy  calculated  to 
reconcile  Russia  to  the  loss  of  the  White  Russian  and  Ukrainian  provinces; 
and  occasional  frontier  incidents  had  helped  to  keep  alive  feelings  of 
animosity.  Beck,  like  Pilsudski,  was  a  Russophobe,  and  while  still  profess¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  German-Russian  balance  even,  he  threw  his  weight  con¬ 
sistently  on  the  German  side.  Beck  had  a  certain  temperamental  affinity 
with  the  Nazis,  and  considerable  sympathy  with  what  he  believed  to  be 
their  aims,  and  the  excessive  confidence  in  his  own  capacity  and  judge¬ 
ment,  which  struck  some  of  those  who  came  in  close  contact  with  him  as 
the  key  to  his  character,3  made  him  an  easy  victim  of  Hitler’s  wiles.  Until 
a  surprisingly  late  stage  Beck  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  Hitler’s 
word  could  be  trusted— at  any  rate  so  far  as  Poland  was  concerned.  At 
the  same  time  his  patriotism  was  undoubted,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  contemplated  the  possibility  of  giving  way  to  Germany  over  issues 
which  all  Poles  regarded  as  vital.4  Presumably  Beck,  like  many  of  his  com¬ 
patriots,  greatly  over-estimated  Poland’s  military  strength  and  under¬ 
estimated  that  of  Germany,  and  genuinely  believed  that  Hitler  would 
hesitate  to  push  his  claims  against  Poland  to  the  point  of  war  if  the  latter 
showed  determination  to  resist. 

military  and  financial  agreement  with  the  French  Government.  In  inviting  the  Polish  Marshal 
to  visit  France,  the  French  Government  had  made  it  clear  that  they  were  deliberately  trying  to 
undermine  the  position  of  Beck,  whom  they  did  not  trust  (see  Noel :  L’ Agression  allemande  contre 
la  Pologne,  p.  140),  and  Smigly-Rydz  seems  not  to  have  kept  Beck  fully  informed  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  for  his  visit  (Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  p.  124).  In  his  memoirs,  Beck  noted  that  the  interview 
which  he  had  with  Smigly-Rydz  after  the  latter’s  return  from  France  helped  to  strengthen  his 
position  as  Foreign  Minister — ‘etant  donne  les  ambitions  politiques  que  commen^ait  a  montrer 
l’inspecteur  general  des  forces  armees’  (ibid.  p.  125.  See  also  ibid.  pp.  317-18). 

1  Beck  had  been  Pilsudski’s  Chef  de  Cabinet  from  1926  to  the  end  of  1930,  when  he  became 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  succeeded  Zaleski  as  Foreign  Minister  in  November 
1932,  but  the  full  burden  of  responsibility  did  not  fall  upon  him  until  after  Pilsudski’s  death  in 
May  1935.  2  See  H.P.C.  vi.  247-8,  318-22;  Survey  for  1920-3,  p.  210. 

3  See,  for  instance,  the  appreciation  of  Beck’s  character  given  by  L6on  Noel,  the  former 
French  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  in  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  especially  pp.  20-24. 
A  very  similar  estimate  of  Beck  was  formed  by  Grigore  Gafencu,  who  was  Foreign  Minister  of 
Rumania  in  1938  and  1939:  see  Gafencu:  Derniers  Jours  de  l' Europe,  pp.  47  seqq. 

4  Pilsudski,  whose  disciple  Beck  professed  himself  to  be,  had  considered  it  absolutely  essential 
for  Poland  to  retain  the  Corridor  (cf.  Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  pp.  156-7). 
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By  1938  the  advantages  which  Poland  might  still  hope  to  derive  from 
her  alliances  with  France  and  Rumania  had  become  somewhat  shadowy. 
With  France,  indeed,  though  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  19211  and  the 
supplementary  agreement  of  19252  were  still  recognized  by  both  parties 
as  binding  upon  them,  relations  had  deteriorated  until  they  verged  at 
times  on  hostility;  France  complained,  with  justice,  that  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy  her  ally  almost  invariably  took  a  line  diametrically  opposed 
to  her  own;3  and,  with  no  less  justice,  Poland  doubted  whether  France, 
after  the  German  reoccupation  of  the  Rhineland  in  1936,  had  the  will  or 
the  means  to  carry  out  effectively  her  treaty  obligation  to  come  to  Poland’s 
help  if  Poland  should  become  involved  in  war.  With  Rumania,  Poland’s 
bonds  had  never  been  close.  The  defensive  alliance  concluded  between 
the  two  countries  in  1 92 1 4  bound  each  to  assist  the  other  against  aggression, 
without  specifying  the  state  or  states  from  which  an  attack  might  be 
expected;  but,  while  the  technical  arrangements  stipulated  by  the  treaty 
had  been  completed  so  as  to  provide  for  collaboration  in  the  event  of 
aggression  by  Russia,  no  similar  arrangements  had  been  worked  out  to 
cover  the  case  of  aggression  by  Germany.5  Moreover,  Poland’s  quarrel 
with  Czechoslovakia  and  her  friendly  feelings  towards  Hungary  had 
hampered  the  development  of  close  relations  between  Poland  and 
Rumania,  in  view  of  the  latter’s  membership  of  the  Little  Entente.  As 
for  the  League  of  Nations  Beck,  like  Pilsudski,  had  never  been  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  adherent  of  the  international  security  system,6  and  since  the  League’s 
failure  to  prevent  the  successful  accomplishment  of  aggressive  designs  in 
Manchuria  and  in  Abyssinia  no  country  could  afford  to  pin  its  hopes  on 
help  from  Geneva. 

In  spite  of  the  signs  that  Germany’s  mood  was  becoming  more  and  more 
aggressive,  it  still  seemed  to  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister  in  1938  that  the 
best  hope  of  maintaining  the  integrity  and  independence  of  his  country 
within  its  Versailles  frontiers  lay  in  building  up  co-operation  with  Germany 
on  the  basis  of  the  pact  of  non-aggression  which  had  been  concluded  be¬ 
tween  Hitler  and  Pilsudski  on  26  January  1934, 7  by  which  the  Poles 
believed  that  the  security  of  their  western  frontier  had  been  guaranteed 
at  least  until  1944. 8  There  were  moments,  indeed,  during  1938  when  the 

1  See  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  271-3.  2  See  Survey  for  1925,  ii.  53-55. 

3  See  Noel,  op.  cit.,  especially  pp.  104-9,  121  seqq.,  158  seqq. 

4  See  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  271-3.  5  See  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  p.  74. 

6  See  Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  pp.  4,  19,  22,  152.  The  obligations  placed  on  Poland  by  her 
minorities  treaty  were  a  cause  of  special  resentment,  and  there  was  also  constant  friction  between 
Warsaw  and  Geneva  over  the  Danzig  question. 

7  See  Survey  for  1934,  pp.  386-7;  Survey  for  1935,  i.  60,  204  seqq. 

8  Beck  and  his  colleagues  were  not  aware  of  the  very  different  interpretation  which  Germany 
had,  from  the  outset,  put  on  the  pact.  On  24  November  1933,  while  the  agreement  was  being 
negotiated,  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  Baron  von  Neurath,  wrote  to  the  German  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Warsaw,  for  his  personal  information,  that  the  pact  would  not  ‘in  any  way  imply  the 
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apparent  cordiality  of  German-Polish  relations  gave  rise  to  doubts  whether 
Beck  had  not  at  last  tilted  his  see-saw  so  far  in  the  direction  of  Berlin  that 
he  had  slipped  off  it  into  the  Axis  camp. 

In  January  1938,  in  the  course  of  interviews  with  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop, 
Beck  was  informed  of  Germany’s  intention  to  annex  Austria,1  and  thus 
became  an  accomplice  before  the  fact  of  the  events  of  the  following  March. 
The  Polish  Government  looked  on  with  apparent  unconcern  while  the 
Anschluss  was  carried  through;2  though  the  extremely  vigorous  steps 
which  they  took,  a  few  days  later,  to  break  down  Lithuania’s  refusal  to 
enter  into  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  Poland3  seem  to  have  been 
prompted  by  the  German  coup.  Beck  was  also  told  by  Hitler,  or  deduced 
for  himself,4  that  the  annexation  of  the  Sudeten  districts  of  Czechoslovakia 
was  the  next  item  on  Germany’s  programme  after  the  Anschluss,  though 
he  probably  expected  that  it  would  be  some  time  before  Germany  was 
ready  for  this  next  step.  The  failure  of  Poland  to  make  up  her  quarrel  with 
Czechoslovakia  over  Teschen  was  one  example  (and  not  the  least  disas¬ 
trous)  of  the  short-sightedness  of  her  foreign  policy  during  the  inter-war 
years,  and  the  personal  animosity  which  Beck  evidently  felt  towards  the 
Czechs  in  general  and  Benes  in  particular5  was  a  factor  of  some  importance 
in  the  carrying  out  of  Germany’s  plans.  During  the  six  months  following 
the  Anschluss  Poland,  under  Beck’s  guidance,  adopted  an  attitude  towards 
Czechoslovakia  which  played  straight  into  Germany’s  hands;  and  during 

recognition  of  Germany’s  existing  eastern  frontiers’.  On  the  contrary,  ‘by  means  of  this  declara¬ 
tion  a  basis  will  be  created  for  the  solution  of  all  problems,  including  territorial  problems’ 
(German  White  Book  ii,  no.  33). 

1  Beck  discussed  the  Austrian  question  with  Goring  on  14  January  in  Berlin  and  again  on 
23  February,  when  Goring  was  in  Warsaw  (see  p.  297  below);  and,  according  to  information 
later  given  by  Goring  to  Lipski  and  by  Lipski  to  Weizsacker,  Beck  stated  that  Poland  would  dis¬ 
interest  herself  politically  in  the  Anschluss,  but  expected  economic  concessions  in  return 
( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  35).  Beck  also  told  Neurath  on  13  January  that  Poland  had  no  political  interest 
in  Austria  (ibid.  no.  28).  Hitler,  on  14  January,  told  Beck  that  he  was  trying  to  develop  relations 
with  Austria  peacefully,  and  that  a  Habsburg  restoration  was  the  only  event  which  would  cause 
him  to  intervene  immediately,  without  taking  account  of  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  (ibid.  no.  29).  On  Beck’s  prior  information  about  the  Anschluss  see  also  Noel:  L'  Agression 
allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  p.  181 ;  Gafencu:  Derniers  Jours  de  V Europe,  p.  61. 

2  Cf.  the  report  of  the  German  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  on  13  March:  ‘Events  in  Austria  were 
still  being  observed  with  complete  calm.  Here  they  had  been  prepared  for  the  events  and 
regarded  future  developments  as  an  internal  affair  of  Austria’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  32). 

3  See  below,  pp.  347-53. 

4  Gafencu  (loc.  cit.)  says  that  Beck  told  him  in  April  1939  that  he  had  known  of  Germany’s 
intentions  regarding  Austria  and  the  Sudetenland  since  January  1938.  Noel  says  that  Beck  was 
told  about  Austria,  and  guessed  that  the  Sudetenland  would  come  next  (Noel,  op.  cit.  pp.  181, 
184-5).  See  also  Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  pp.  144-5,  quoted  in  note  5  on  p.  296  below;  and  cf. 
the  German  records  of  Beck’s  conversations  in  Berlin  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  nos.  28  and  29).  In  regard 
to  Czechoslovakia,  Beck  gave  expression  to  his  hostility  in  talking  to  Neurath  (see  p.  296  below) ; 
while  Hitler — though  he  declared  his  first  desire  was  for  an  improvement  in  the  position  of  the 
German  minority — said  that  ‘the  whole  structure  of  the  Czech  State  was  impossible’  and  that 
Czechoslovakia  might  become  ‘a  hotbed  of  Bolshevism’. 

5  See  Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  pp.  41,  51-54,  103-9,  Hh  !42>  1 55- 
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the  Munich  crisis  in  September  1938  Poland  took  advantage  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  plight  in  order  to  acquire  for  herself  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  half  of  the  former  Duchy  of  Teschen  (allotted  to  Czechoslovakia 
in  1920). 1 

While  the  Polish  Government  were  thus  acting  as  Germany’s  accom¬ 
plices  signs  of  uneasiness  were  not  lacking  among  the  Polish  people.  Public 
opinion  was  taken  by  surprise  and  a  good  deal  shocked  by  the  fate  of 
Catholic  Austria;  and  though  the  dispute  over  Teschen  prevented  so 
much  sympathy  being  felt  for  the  Czechs,  many  Poles  watched  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  German  pressure  against  Czechoslovakia  during  the  six  months 
following  the  Anschluss  with  alarm  and  concern,2  and  public  support  for 
the  part  which  Poland  herself  played  was  far  from  being  unanimous. 
There  was  widespread  disappointment  when  the  breaking  up  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  did  not  give  Poland  the  common  frontier  with  Hungary  for  which 
she  had  hoped,3  and  the  German  Government’s  attitude  on  this  point, 
combined  with  the  flaring  up  of  the  Ukrainian  question,4  deepened  the 
mistrust  of  Germany  which  a  large  part  of  the  Polish  nation  had  never 
ceased  to  feel.  In  fact,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  Munich  settlement  the 
German  Foreign  Minister  was  putting  to  the  Polish  Ambassador  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  comprehensive  settlement  between 
Germany  and  Poland  which  would  include  the  incorporation  of  Danzig  in 
the  Reich.5  Though  some  months  were  to  elapse  before  this  informal  sug¬ 
gestion  by  Ribbentrop  was  transformed  into  an  ultimatum,  and  though 
the  German-Polish  conversations  were  carried  on  in  the  greatest  secrecy, 
many  Poles  must  have  suspected  from  the  end  of  1938  onwards  that  Poland 
came  next  to  Czecho-Slovakia  on  Hitler’s  list  of  victims. 

(2)  Diplomatic  Relations  to  July  1938:  German  Assurances 

When  the  year  1938  opened  the  validity  of  the  German-Polish  non¬ 
aggression  pact  of  26  January  1934  had  recently  been  reaffirmed.  On 
5  November  1937  the  German  and  the  Polish  Governments  had  issued  a 
declaration  on  the  treatment  of  minorities,  laying  down  certain  principles 
which  were  to  govern  the  treatment  of  the  German  minority  in  Poland  and 
the  Polish  minority  in  Germany.6  On  the  occasion  of  the  signature  of  this 
declaration,  Hitler  received  representatives  of  the  Polish  minority  in 
Germany.  He  told  them  that  the  Reich  Government  were  trying  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  Polish  minority  could  have  a  ‘harmonious  and  genuinely 
peaceful  co-existence’  with  the  German  majority7  and  that  the  principal 

1  See  above,  pp.  47-65.  2  See  below,  p.  306. 

3  See  above,  pp.  80,  111,  216-17  and  below,  p.  310.  4  See  below,  pp.  310-12. 

s  See  below,  pp.  323-4.  6  See  Survey  for  1937,  i.  396-8. 

7  For  the  text  of  Hitler’s  statement  see  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  18;  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  102; 
Polish  White  Book,  no.  35.  For  the  text  of  the  Minorities  Declaration  see  ibid.  no.  18,  no.  101, 
and  no.  32  respectively. 
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aim  of  the  pact  of  26  January  1934  would  be  ‘brought  near  to  realization’ 
by  the  Minorities  Declaration.  Hitler  also  received  the  Polish  Ambassador, 
Lipski,  on  the  same  day,  and  the  official  communique1  on  this  interview 
described  the  signature  of  the  declaration  as  a  sign  that  the  1934  pact  was 
still  proving  its  value.  In  this  interview  between  Hitler  and  Lipski,  the 
latter  referred  to  the  fact  that,  during  the  negotiation  of  the  Minorities 
Declaration,  the  Polish  Government  had  ‘raised  the  necessity  of  improving 
the  situation  in  regard  to  Danzig  ...  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  general 
appeasement’.2  In  reply  Hitler  gave  the  Polish  Ambassador  a  definition  of 
his  own  attitude  on  the  Danzig  question  under  three  heads: 

1.  He  did  not  intend  to  change  the  Statute  of  the  Free  City. 

2.  He  did  not  mean  ever  to  confront  Poland  with  a  fait  accompli  in 
Danzig. 

3.  Polish  rights  in  Danzig  would  not  be  impaired.3 

According  to  Lipski’s  account  of  the  interview,  Hitler  twice  remarked, 
with  emphasis:  ‘Danzig  is  bound  up  with  Poland’  ( Danzig  ist  mit  Polen 
verbunden )  .4 

Later  in  the  day  on  which  Hitler  made  these  reassuring  statements  to 
the  Polish  Ambassador,  another  meeting  took  place  in  Berlin  at  which 
Hitler  gave  expression  to  his  real  views  at  that  time  on  German-Polish 
relations.  From  4.15  until  8.30  p.m.  on  5  November  1937  Hitler  held 
a  conference  with  his  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  his  Ministers  for  War  and  for 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them  his  ‘fundamental 
ideas  on  the  possibilities  and  necessities  of  expanding’  German  foreign 
policy.5  In  outlining  alternative  plans  for  extending  Germany’s  Lebensraum 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  1 8 ;  Polish  White  Book,  no.  33. 

2  Despatch  from  Lipski  to  Beck,  5  November  1937  ( Polish  White  Book,  no.  34).  Lipski  was 
referring  to  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  the  Polish  Government  to  persuade  the  German 
Government  to  make  some  kind  of  joint  statement  recognizing  that  it  was  essential  in  the 
interests  of  good  German-Polish  relations  to  maintain  the  status  of  Danzig  as  a  Free  City.  Lipski 
had  been  a  strong  and  persistent  advocate  of  this  project,  and,  in  an  attempt  to  make  it  more 
palatable,  had  suggested  that  an  exchange  of  notes  which  need  not  be  published  might  serve 
the  purpose.  His  arguments  were  always  countered  by  the  Germans  with  the  statement  that  it 
was  against  Nazi  principles  to  make  any  formal  declarations  recognizing  the  validity  of  any  part 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  nos.  1,  6,  7,  9,  10,  n,  12,  13). 

3  Ibid.  no.  19.  These  statements  by  Hitler  were  brought  by  Neurath  to  the  notice  of  Forster, 
the  Nazi  Gauleiter  of  Danzig,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  him  from  making  a  speech  at  Dtisseldorf 
on  6  November  attacking  Poland  and  referring  to  the  reincorporation  of  Danzig  in  the  Reich 
(ibid.  nos.  19  and  20).  Later  in  November  a  series  of  demonstrations  on  the  Danzig  question 
which  had  been  planned  to  take  place  throughout  Germany  during  the  next  few  months  was 
cancelled  on  instructions  from  Goebbels  (ibid.  nos.  21  and  22). 

4  Polish  White  Book,  no.  34. 

5  The  notes  of  this  conference,  prepared  by  Hitler’s  adjutant,  Colonel  Hossbach,  were  among 
the  captured  documents  used  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial.  For  the  full  text  see  I .M .T .Nuremberg, 
xxv.  402-13  (386-PS) ;  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  i,  pp.  29-39;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46, 
i.  16-24;  cf.  N.C.A.  iii.  295-305.  The  significance  of  the  conference  is  discussed  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Survey  for  1938,  ii  (pp.  2-3)  and  in  the  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939, 
PP-  336-7- 
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by  conquering  first  Austria  and  then  Czechoslovakia,  Hitler  made  the 
following  reference  to  Poland: 

If  the  Czechs  were  overthrown  and  a  common  German-Hungarian  frontier 
achieved,  a  neutral  attitude  on  the  part  of  Poland  could  be  the  more  certainly 
counted  on  in  the  event  of  a  Franco-German  conflict.  Our  agreements  with 
Poland  only  retained  their  force  as  long  as  Germany’s  strength  remained  un¬ 
shaken.  In  the  event  of  German  setbacks  a  Polish  action  against  East  Prussia, 
and  possibly  against  Pomerania  and  Silesia  as  well,  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  .  .  . 
The  degree  of  surprise  and  the  swiftness  or  our  action  were  decisive  factors  for 
Poland’s  attitude.  Poland — with  Russia  at  her  rear — will  have  little  inclination 
to  engage  in  war  against  a  victorious  Germany.1 

While  Hitler  was  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  put  into  operation  one 
or  other  of  the  plans  which  he  had  discussed  with  the  leaders  of  his  armed 
forces  on  5  November  1937,  he  sought  when  occasion  offered  to  reinsure 
himself  against  any  risk  of  Polish  interference  with  those  plans.  The  Polish 
Foreign  Minister  paid  a  visit  of  some  days’  duration  to  Berlin  in  mid- 
January  1938,  on  his  way  to  a  meeting  of  the  League  Council.  Beck  had 
recently  remarked  in  public  on  the  inability  of  the  League  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  established  in  the  absence  of  several  of  the  leading 
Powers,  and  Hitler  probably  thought  it  worth  while  to  test  the  possibility 
that  Poland  could  be  induced  to  break  with  her  allies,  resign  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  definitely  enter  the  Axis  camp.  Beck,  on  his  side, 
seems  to  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Berlin,  partly  because 
he  wanted  to  find  out  from  Neurath  what  the  latter  had  had  in  mind  when 
he  had  told  Lipski,  on  18  October,  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  basic 
settlement  of  the  Danzig  question  some  day,  and  that  the  aim  of  discussions 
on  the  question  could  only  be  the  reincorporation  of  Danzig  in  the 
Reich.2 

The  future  of  Danzig  was  not,  however,  apparently  discussed  au  fond 
when  Beck  had  a  long  interview  with  Neurath  on  the  morning  of  13 
January.  According  to  Neurath’s  record  of  the  conversation,3  the  principal 
subject  of  discussion  so  far  as  Danzig  was  concerned4  was  the  position  of 
the  League  High  Commissioner.  The  two  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  in 
thinking  that  the  present  holder  of  the  office,  Dr.  Burckhardt,  was  carrying 
out  his  functions  in  a  manner  that  was  unobjectionable  both  to  the 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  pp.  35,  36. 

2  Ibid,  v,  no.  26.  Neurath  had  made  this  remark  when  Lipski,  despite  repeated  rebuffs, 
had  again  raised  the  question  of  a  bilateral  declaration  recognizing  the  Danzig  Statute  (ibid, 
no.  13).  A  few  days  later  Lipski  had  given  Neurath  a  message  stating  that  Beck  shared  the  view 
that  Danzig  would  have  to  be  discussed  when  the  right  moment  came  (ibid.  no.  16). 

3  Ibid.  no.  28. 

4  A  proposed  change  in  the  Danzig  flag,  to  include  the  Nazi  swastika,  was  also  discussed. 
During  Beck’s  meeting  with  Hitler,  next  day,  Hitler  promised  to  instruct  Gauleiter  Forster  to 
refrain  from  changing  the  flag  for  the  time  being  (see  also  ibid.  no.  36).  The  flag  question  had 
been  a  source  of  trouble  in  1937  (see  Survey  for  1937,  i.  403). 
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Germans1  and  to  the  Poles,  but  that  the  time  might  come  when  it  would  be 
preferable  for  the  ‘influence  of  Geneva’  to  be  eliminated  completely. 
Since  both  recognized  that  the  League  Council  might  be  sensitive  about 
suggestions  for  diminishing  its  powers,  Beck  undertook  to  make  careful 
soundings  on  the  matter  at  Geneva  and  pursue  it  farther  when  the  time 
seemed  appropriate.2 

Polish  relations  with  Rumania  (where  Tatarescu,  the  National  Liberal 
Prime  Minister,  had  recently  been  replaced  by  Goga)3  and  with  Hungary 
were  discussed  at  some  length,  and  Beck  told  Neurath  that  it  was  essential 
for  Poland  that  Rumania  should  be  under  a  regime  which  would  constitute 
a  bulwark  against  Bolshevism.  He  declared  that  Poland  had  no  political 
interest  in  Austria’s  future,  and  that  her  relations  with  Czechoslovakia 
could  not  be  worse  and  were  unlikely  to  change.  The  subject  of  the  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact  was  touched  upon  by  Neurath,  who  reported  that  Beck 
had  declared  that,  while  it  was  impossible  for  Poland  to  adhere  to  the 
pact,  the  primary  object  of  his  policy  was  to  combat  Bolshevism.4  At  the 
interview  which  Beck  had  on  14  January  with  Hitler  and  Neurath,  Hitler 
‘dwelt  at  length  on  his  attitude  to  Communism,  indicating  very  decidedly 
that  his  negative  attitude  was  immovable’  ;5  but  he  suggested  at  the  same 
time  that  Russia’s  military  power  was  little  to  be  feared.  He  ‘repeatedly 
emphasized  that  the  happy  development  of  Polish-German  relations  was 
one  of  the  rare  positive  factors  in  the  present  inflamed  international  situa¬ 
tion’;  declared  that  ‘territorial  adjustments  would  be  out  of  all  proportion 

1  On  20  September  Burckhardt  had  had  a  long  interview  with  Greiser,  the  President  of  the 
Danzig  Senate,  and  had  given  him  a  full  account  of  recent  discussions  in  Geneva  on  the  Danzig 
question  and  of  the  attitude  of  the  League  officials  and  members  of  the  Committee  of  Three 
( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  5).  Burckhardt  had  had  a  meeting  with  Hitler  on  18  September  on  his  way 
back  to  Danzig  (ibid.  no.  4).  For  further  evidence  of  Burckhardt’s  good  relations  with  the  leading 
Germans  in  Danzig  and  the  Reich  see  ibid.  nos.  37,  49,  102,  1 14,  123,  124,  and  668-77.  See  also 
note  2  on  p.  315  below. 

2  Weizsacker  (at  that  time  a  Ministerialdirektor  in  the  German  Foreign  Ministry)  commented 
in  a  letter  to  Moltke,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  that  he  was  surprised  at  Beck’s 
‘conciliatory  attitude’  on  the  question  of  abolishing  the  post  of  High  Commissioner,  since  his 
previous  impression,  which  had  been  shared  by  Burckhardt,  was  that  Beck  was  not  ‘favourably 
disposed’  on  this  matter  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  30).  See  below,  pp.  315—18,  for  the  later  change  of 
both  German  and  Polish  policy  on  the  question  of  the  retention  of  the  post  of  High  Commissioner. 

3  See  Survey  for  1937,  i.  428-9. 

4  On  9  November  1937  Beck  had  circularized  all  Polish  diplomatic  missions  abroad,  informing 
them  that  so  far  no  proposals  for  joining  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  had  been  received  by  Poland. 
‘In  any  case’,  the  telegram  went  on,  ‘Poland  could  not  be  a  party  to  that  Protocol  in  view  of  her 
special  position  as  neighbour  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  as  well  as  her  objection  in  principle  to  the  formation 
of  any  bloc’  ( Polish  White  Book,  no.  159). 

5  This  and  the  following  quotations  in  the  text  are  from  Beck’s  minutes  of  the  conversation 
(ibid.  no.  36).  For  the  German  record,  see  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  29.  Beck,  in  his  memoirs,  re¬ 
corded  the  very  clear  impression  that  he  received  on  this  occasion  that  the  problems  of  Austria 
and  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  ‘entraient  dans  une  phase  critique  et  qu’ils  absorbaient  toute  la 
pens  tie  d’Hitler’  ( Dernier  Rapport,  p.  144),  and  also  remarked  that  Hitler  had  never,  in  any  of  his 
other  conversations  with  him,  manifested  such  violent  hostility  to  Russia  or  given  such  categorical 
assurances  to  Poland  (ibid.  p.  143). 
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to  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  bring  them  about’;  and  repeated  the  assur¬ 
ances  regarding  Danzig  which  he  had  given  to  Lipski  on  5  November. 

The  note  of  cordiality  towards  Poland  was  struck  again  by  Hitler  in  his 
speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  20  February  1938,  when  he  paid  a  tribute  to 
Pilsudski  and  also  referred  in  a  complimentary  manner  to  Burckhardt, 
since  whose  appointment,  he  said,  ‘the  danger  point  of  European  peace’ 
had  ‘entirely  lost  its  threatening  aspect’.  He  also  declared  that  in  Ger¬ 
many’s  relations  with  Poland,  ‘the  state  from  which  we  might  have 
expected  the  greatest  opposition’,  it  was  now  possible  to  say  that  there 
had  ‘occurred  not  only  a  lessening  of  the  tension,  but  also  during  this 
year  ...  a  pronounced  rapprochement V  A  few  days  later  Goring  told  Smigly- 
Rydz  in  Warsaw  that  Hitler  was  ‘firmly  and  irrevocably  resolved’  to  carry 
on  in  future  the  policy  towards  Poland  which  he  had  outlined  in  his 
Reichstag  speech.  A  large  part  of  the  conversation  between  the  two 
Marshals  was  devoted  to  the  question  of  Russia.  Goring,  like  Hitler,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  low  opinion  of  the  Soviet  army,  but  thought  that  politically  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  ‘a  permanent  and  very  serious  danger,  and  in  this  respect 
Polish  and  German  interests  completely  harmonized.  For  these  two  states 
formed  a  “bulwark”  against  Bolshevism.’1 2  The  purpose  of  Goring’s  visit 
to  Poland  was  to  attend,  for  the  fourth  year  running,  the  Polish  President’s 
hunting  party  in  the  state  forest,  and,  as  a  special  mark  of  cordiality,  he 
made  the  President  the  present  of  a  new  hunting-car.  Though  the  visit  was 
not  an  official  one,  it  was  a  sign  of  the  importance  which  was  attached  in 
Berlin  to  Poland’s  attitude  that  Goring  should  absent  himself  from  Ger¬ 
many  at  a  time  when  the  mechanism  was  being  put  into  operation  for 
carrying  through  the  first  stage  in  the  Nazi  programme  of  expansion,  the 
Anschluss  of  Austria  to  the  Reich. 

Protestations  of  German  goodwill  were  generally  received  by  the  Polish 
public  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve,  but  the  official  Gazeta  Polska,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  Hitler’s  Reichstag  speech,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
specific  declaration  that  Germany  respected  Polish  rights  in  Danzig  was 
a  new  and  positive  step  in  the  direction  of  friendly  collaboration.3  During 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1938,  however,  the  appeasement  aspect  of 
Germany’s  policy  towards  Poland  was  less  prominent  than  the  aspect  of 
airing  grievances. 

On  14  March  1938  (the  day  after  his  triumphal  entry  into  Vienna),4 
Hitler  gave  an  interview  to  Ward  Price  of  the  Daily  Mail  in  which  he 

1  The  translation  here  used  is  taken  from  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1406.  Extracts  from 
this  speech  of  Hitler’s  are  printed  in  the  Polish  White  Book ,  no.  37. 

2  Extract  from  minute  (dated  23  February)  of  the  conversation,  ibid.  no.  38.  Again,  Smigly- 
Rydz’s  share  in  the  conversation  is  not  published.  Smigly-Rydz  was  at  this  time  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Polish  Army  and  Inspector-General  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

3  The  Times,  23  February  1937,  quoting  the  Gazeta  Polska. 

*  See  Survey  for  1938,  i.  an. 
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admitted  Poland’s  need  for  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  declared  that,  bitter 
as  it  was  for  Germany  that  this  outlet  had  to  be  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  a  corridor  through  German  territory,  ‘we  realize  what  it  means  for  the 
Poles’.1  Apart  from  this  reference  to  the  Corridor,  there  were  no  more 
conciliatory  gestures  from  Berlin  in  Poland’s  direction  until  just  before  the 
Munich  crisis,  though  a  certain  number  of  steps  were  taken  of  the  kind 
which  normally  mark  the  development  of  friendly  relations  between  two 
states  in  process  of  rapprochement.  The  most  significant  of  these  steps — the 
conclusion  of  a  police  agreement  which  provided  for  German-Polish  co¬ 
operation  in  resisting  the  spread  of  Communism — had  been  taken  before 
the  end  of  March  1938. 2  Early  in  April  the  chiefs  of  the  press  and  propa¬ 
ganda  services  of  the  German  and  Polish  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs  met 
in  Warsaw  and  confirmed  the  desire  of  their  respective  Governments  to 
control  the  organs  of  public  opinion  in  the  interests  of  friendly  relations ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  July  the  educational  authorities  concluded  an 
agreement  regarding  the  impartial  teaching  of  history  in  schools.  At  the 
same  time  a  new  trade  treaty  was  concluded,  to  come  into  force  on  1 
September.  In  this  agreement  Poland  was  reported  to  have  granted 
Germany  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  tariff  concessions.3 

(3)  The  Minorities  Question 

Meanwhile,  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  German  minority  in  Poland 
were  again  being  used  in  order  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Warsaw. 
Even  before  the  end  of  1937  the  German  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  Moltke, 
had  been  instructed  to  make  representations  to  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister 
regarding  the  alleged  failure  of  the  Polish  authorities  to  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Minorities  Declaration  of  5  November,  in  contrast  with 
the  correct  attitude  which  the  Germans  claimed  to  have  adopted  towards 
the  Polish  minority  in  Germany.4  Between  the  beginning  of  1938  and  the 

1  Extract  from  the  interview  in  Polish  White  Book,  no.  39. 

2  This  was  mentioned  at  an  interview  between  Ribbentrop  and  Lipski  on  3 1  March.  Ribben- 
trop’s  record  of  the  conversation  stated  that  he  and  Lipski  had  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  close 
collaboration  against  Communism,  but  that  he  ‘did  not  extend  an  invitation  for  possible  Polish 
accession  to  the  anti-Comintern  Pact’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  34). 

3  Six  weeks  or  so  later  a  new  economic  agreement  was  concluded  by  which  Germany  granted 
Poland  a  credit  to  finance  purchases  of  German  industrial  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
Poland,  in  return,  promised  deliveries  of  agricultural  produce  and  timber. 

4  Despatch  from  Moltke,  dated  11  December  1937  (German  White  Book  ii,  no.  109).  The 
Polish  minority  in  Germany  was  much  less  well  organized  than  the  German  minority  in  Poland, 
and  its  grievances  received  much  less  publicity.  The  Germans  claimed  as  a  proof  of  their  liberal 
attitude  the  fact  that  the  Polenbund  (Association  of  Poles  in  Germany)  was  allowed  in  January 
1 938  to  use  the  People’s  Theatre  in  Berlin  for  a  celebration  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  its 
foundation.  At  the  beginning  of  June  1938  the  Polenbund  presented  a  memorandum  to  the 
German  Ministry  of  the  Interior  complaining  that  the  position  of  the  minority  had  deteriorated 
since  the  signature  of  the  Minorities  Declaration.  They  alleged  that  there  was  discrimination 
against  them  in  education  and  in  their  economic  and  cultural  life,  and  mentioned  in  particular 
the  application  of  the  Reich  Frontier  Law,  and  of  laws  concerning  editors  and  questions  of 
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time  of  the  Munich  crisis  similar  protests  were  made  on  many  different 
occasions  through  diplomatic  channels  in  Warsaw  or  Berlin,  while  a 
stream  of  detailed  reports  describing  the  ill  treatment  to  which  members 
of  the  German  minority  in  Poland  were,  as  it  was  alleged,  being  subjected 
poured  into  Berlin  from  the  German  Consuls  in  Poland’s  western  provinces.1 

The  grievances  of  the  German  minority  which  were  thus  placed  on 
record  were  undoubtedly  greatly  exaggerated  for  the  Nazis’  own  purposes, 
but  there  was  probably  a  certain  foundation  of  fact  on  which  they  could 
build.  Minority  questions  fell  within  the  province  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  in  Warsaw,  not  of  the  Foreign  Ministry,  and  these  two  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Polish  Government  seem  not  infrequently  to  have  pulled  in 
opposite  directions;  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  its  local  officials  were 
attempting  to  curb  the  power  of  the  German  minority  and  control  its  often 
subversive  activities,  while  the  Foreign  Ministry,  in  its  efforts  to  maintain 
the  best  possible  relations  with  Berlin,  was  promising  that  grievances 
should  be  redressed.  The  application  of  the  Polish  agrarian  laws,  in 
particular,  was  said  to  show  persistent  discrimination  against  German 
landowners,  especially  in  districts  close  to  the  frontier,  where,  in  addition 
to  expropriation,  the  inheritance  of  landed  property  by  Germans  was 
forbidden.  Since  many  Poles  would  certainly  think  it  their  patriotic  duty 
to  get  land  close  to  the  frontier  out  of  German  hands,  it  would  not  have 
been  surprising  if,  in  the  lists  of  property  to  be  expropriated  which  were 
published  annually  in  February,  the  percentage  of  German  properties  was 
higher  than  could  be  justified  by  the  actual  distribution  of  the  land.2 

entail  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  39).  Officials  of  the  Reich  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  who  discussed  this 
memorandum  at  a  conference  in  the  middle  of  June,  admitted  that  some  of  the  complaints  were 
justified  and  decided  to  redress  two  specific  grievances  relating  to  students’  cards  and  the  book¬ 
keeping  of  Polish  co-operatives  (ibid.  no.  42).  Representatives  of  the  minority  were  also  given 
the  opportunity  of  stating  their  case  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  24  June  (ibid.  no.  43). 
The  German  Foreign  Ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  reacted  by  protesting  against  the  publicity 
given  to  the  Polish  minority’s  grievances  in  the  Polish  press  (ibid.  nos.  39  and  40)  and  by  deciding 
that  the  German  minority  in  Poland  should  formulate  counter-charges  regarding  their  allegedly 
much  more  serious  grievances  (ibid.  nos.  41  and  43).  It  was  also  decided  to  use  the  occasion  in 
order  to  press  for  Polish  acceptance  of  a  proposal,  made  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the 
Minorities  Declaration  but  considered  ‘premature’  by  the  Poles  (ibid.  no.  27),  that  a  German- 
Polish  commission  of  experts  should  be  set  up  to  examine  minority  complaints  (ibid.  nos.  39,  42, 
43,  44).  On  the  question  of  the  minorities  commission  see  also  p.  309  below. 

1  Reports  from  the  Consuls  in  Torun,  Poznan,  and  Katowice  fill  many  pages  in  the  German 
White  Book.  Notes  of  diplomatic  interviews  in  Berlin  and  in  Warsaw  on  minority  grievances 
will  be  found  in  the  same  place  (German  White  Book  ii,  nos.  105-17).  See  also  D.Ger.F.P.  v, 
no.  34  (interview  between  Ribbentrop  and  Lipski,  31  March  1938);  no.  44  (instructions  to  the 
German  Embassy  in  Warsaw  dated  29  June  to  discuss  the  principal  grievances  with  the  Polish 
Foreign  Minister) ;  no.  48  (Moltke’s  account  of  the  interview  on  9  July  at  which  he  carried  out 
these  instructions). 

2  The  Poles  claimed  that  there  were  two  reasons  which  explained  the  high  proportion  of 
German  properties  in  the  lists:  first,  that  most  of  the  big  estates  in  the  western  provinces  were 
German-owned;  and,  second,  that  the  application  of  the  agrarian  laws  to  these  German  proper¬ 
ties  had  been  postponed,  in  the  interests  of  good  relations  with  Germany,  until  Polish  properties 
had  been  dealt  with. 
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Similarly,  there  was  probably  some  basis  for  accusations  regarding  the 
dismissal  of  German  miners  and  other  workmen  in  Upper  Silesia — 
especially  fathers  of  families  who  refused  to  send  their  children  to  Polish 
schools1 — at  times  when  there  was  no  economic  reason  for  a  reduction  in 
the  labour  force,  and  for  the  allegations  that  German  firms  and  traders 
in  the  western  provinces  were  boycotted  at  the  instigation  of  the  West- 
markenverband — a  nationalist  Polish  organization  whose  activities  often 
formed  the  subject  of  German  protests.  In  addition  to  these  economic 
grievances  the  Germans  complained,  at  frequent  intervals,  that  the  Poles 
were  not  carrying  out  their  obligations  (reaffirmed  in  the  Minorities 
Declaration  of  5  November  1937)  in  the  sphere  of  education,  that  the 
number  of  schools  was  insufficient,  that  the  buildings  were  in  some  cases 
inadequate,  and  that  the  language-test  for  children  whose  parents  wished 
them  to  attend  a  minority  school  was  sometimes  unduly  severe.2 

Protests  through  diplomatic  channels  about  the  treatment  of  minorities 
were,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  German-Polish  relations.  In  1938,  how¬ 
ever,  the  use  which  the  Germans  were  making  of  the  grievances  of  the 
Sudeten  minority  in  Czechoslovakia  lent  an  ominous  significance  to  the 
technique  as  applied  to  Poland,  and  the  Polish  authorities  also  found 
growing  cause  for  concern  in  the  behaviour  of  members  of  the  German 
minority. 

It  was  known  that  increasing  numbers  of  young  men  were  evading 
military  service  in  Poland  by  crossing  the  frontier  into  Germany,  where 
they  were  at  once  enlisted  in  the  armed  forces;  by  the  end  of  August  1938 
these  young  men  were  numerous  enough  to  have  been  formed  into  a  special 
Pomeranian  Legion.  Evidence  was  also  accumulating  during  the  spring 
that  anti-Polish  feeling  was  being  deliberately  fomented  among  members 
of  the  minority  and  that  revisionist  propaganda  was  being  carried  on  with 
great  vigour  (for  instance,  maps  in  which  Polish  Pomerania  was  given  the 
name  West  Prussia  were  in  circulation).3 


1  In  March  1938,  Senator  Wiesner,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  German  minority  who  had  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  at  Warsaw,  made  a  statement  at  a  session  of  the  Senate  in  which  he  supported 
the  charge  of  discrimination  against  German  workers  in  Upper  Silesia  by  giving  detailed  figures 
(despatch,  dated  1 1  March,  from  the  German  Ambassador  in  Warsaw:  German  White  Book  ii, 
no.  1 13). 

2  The  question  of  the  status  of  German  pastors  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  had  been  acute 
before  the  signature  of  the  Minorities  Declaration  (see  Survey  for  1937,  i.  389),  was  raised  again 
by  the  German  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  with  Beck  in  December  1937,  but  thereafter  this  particu¬ 
lar  grievance  was  allowed  to  drop. 

3  Evidence  gathered  by  the  Polish  army  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  in  September  1939 
threw  much  light  on  German  subversive  activities  in  the  Polish  western  provinces  during  the 
year  before  the  war. 

‘German  espionage  was  organized  by  special  emissaries  posing  as  travelling  teachers  who 
trained  spies  and  diversionists.  Every  year  a  number  of  young  Germans  would  leave  every 
German  colony  to  proceed  to  the  Reich.  There  they  received  special  training,  and,  upon  their 
return  to  Poland,  did  penance.  They  contacted  the  local  authorities,  told  them  about  cruelties 
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By  the  end  of  April,  a  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  all  members  of 
the  German  minority  in  one  political  party  was  in  full  swing.  Though  the 
majority  of  the  Germans  in  Poland  had  long  been  Nazis  by  conviction, 
they  had  not  called  themselves  Nazis,  and  various  political  parties  had 
elected  representatives  to  sit  in  the  Diet  in  Warsaw.  At  the  end  of  April 
a  congress  of  the  leaders  of  the  minority  was  held  at  Katowice  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  political  differences  so  that  the  basic  principles  of 
National  Socialism  could  be  realized.  A  resolution  to  form  a  single  minority 
organization  was  adopted  by  the  congress  and  communicated  to  the  Polish 
Prime  Minister  by  one  of  the  minority  leaders,  Senator  Hasbach,  early  in 
May,  and  a  day  or  two  later  a  series  of  demands  which  had  been  formulated 
by  the  new  organization  was  presented  to  the  Government.  These  in¬ 
cluded  freedom  to  organize  the  national  life  of  the  minority  in  accordance 
with  Nazi  principles  and  on  the  basis  of  Nazi  ideology,  as  well  as  concrete 
demands  for  the  redress  of  alleged  grievances  in  the  economic  and  cultural 
fields.  In  support  of  these  demands,  meetings  were  organized  throughout 
the  western  provinces;  sixty- three  such  meetings  were  reported  to  have 
been  arranged  before  the  middle  of  May. 

The  resemblance  between  this  single  German  party  in  Poland  and  the 
Sudetendeutsche  Partei  in  Czechoslovakia  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  Poles, 
and  the  implications  were  all  the  more  sinister  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
new  party  came  into  existence  at  a  time  when  the  tension  between  Germany 
and  Czechoslovakia  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  snapping.1  The  resem¬ 
blance  became  even  more  striking  when,  at  the  end  of  August,  members  of 
the  German  minority  in  Poland  were  ordered  to  wear  white  socks  of  the 
pattern  which  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  badge  of  Henlein’s 
followers  in  Czechoslovakia. 

This  feverish  activity  on  the  part  of  the  German  minority  naturally 
stimulated  the  anti-German  sentiment  which  was  never  hard  to  arouse 

of  the  Nazi  and  expressed  their  joy  at  having  returned  to  their  “dear  homeland”.  But  these  same 
Germans  retained  constant  contact  with  their  agents  in  Germany  and  supplied  them  with 
information  either  by  mail  or  through  the  travelling  teachers.  Besides  the  agents  who  were 
recruited  among  the  young  people  and  appointed  to  collaborate  with  the  German  section  of  the 
population,  there  also  existed  a  group  of  leaders  and  instructors,  consisting  of  officers  who  were 
supplied  with  special  passports  and  who  came  to  Poland  long  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities’ 
( l.M.T. Nuremberg ,  vii.  216). 

Cf.  the  report,  dated  27  October  1938,  of  a  member  of  the  Cultural  Policy  Department  of  the 
German  Foreign  Ministry  who  had  recently  visited  western  Poland  for  discussions  with  the  heads 
of  German  agencies  there.  He  formed  the  impression  that  ‘the  German  element’  was  being 
‘subjected  to  particularly  great  danger  by  being  called  upon  to  do  military  intelligence  service’ 

( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  85).  In  the  middle  of  November  it  was  decided  that  new  instructions  should 
be  issued  forbidding  the  recruiting  for  the  Intelligence  Service  of  Volksdeutsche  who  were  known 
to  be  active  members  of  German  cultural  and  economic  organizations  in  Poland.  The  military 
authorities  stated,  however,  that  while  they  were  anxious  to  use  as  few  Volksdeutsche  as  possible, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  dispense  altogether  with  their  co-operation  (ibid,  note  to  no.  85). 

1  In  the  third  week  of  May  1938  the  Czechoslovak  army  was  mobilized  in  expectation  of  a 
German  coup  (see  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  122-5). 
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among  the  Polish  population.  At  the  beginning  of  April  there  was  an 
anti-German  demonstration  in  Gdynia  during  a  week  of  propaganda  for 
the  protection  of  Poland’s  western  and  northern  frontiers,  and  during  the 
summer  feelings  of  hatred  and  suspicion  against  Germans  were  being 
worked  up  until  they  reached  the  point  of  violence.1 

(4)  Danzig:  the  Local  Situation  and  Reactions  in  Poland 

For  Polish  public  opinion  the  situation  in  Danzig  was  the  acid  test  of 
the  sincerity  of  German  protestations  of  goodwill  towards  Poland.  Poles 
were  always  on  the  watch  for  signs  that  the  aim  of  incorporating  Danzig 
in  the  Reich,  which  had  been  disavowed  by  Hitler  on  5  November  1937, 2 
had  reappeared  on  the  Nazi  programme,  and  any  incident  involving  the 
ill  treatment  of  members  of  the  Polish  minority  in  Danzig  at  once  set  in 
motion  throughout  Poland  a  wave  of  anger  and  resentment  against  Ger¬ 
many.  During  the  first  few  months  of  1938,  indeed,  the  absence  of  such 
incidents  lent  some  colour  of  truth  to  Hitler’s  statement  of  20  February3 
that  Danzig  had  ‘entirely  lost  its  threatening  aspect’.  As  the  League  High 
Commissioner,  Burckhardt,  wrote  in  his  final  report  on  his  period  of 
office  in  the  Free  City,4  ‘the  winter  of  1937-38  was  certainly  the  quietest 
period  Danzig  had  known  during  recent  years’ .  N evertheless,  developments 
in  the  Free  City  were  still  such  as  to  give  cause  for  anxiety  in  other 
countries. 

The  nazification  of  the  city  on  the  political  plane  had  been  virtually 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  year  1937  by  the  elimination  of  all  parties 
except  the  National  Socialist,5  and  so  far  as  the  internal  administration  of 
the  city  was  concerned  there  was  little  difference  between  Danzig  and 
Reich  territory  at  the  beginning  of  1938  save  that  the  anti-Semitic  laws 
were  not  formally  applicable  in  the  Free  City.  In  January  1938,  and  again 
in  May,  the  Nazi  Gauleiter  in  Danzig  announced  the  pending  promulga¬ 
tion  of  an  ‘Aryan  Clause’  which  would  bring  Danzig  legislation  into 
harmony  with  that  of  the  Reich.  Partly  as  a  result  of  representations  by 

1  See  below,  p.  305.  2  See  above,  p.  293. 

3  See  above,  p.  297. 

4  Report  of  M.  Carl  Burckhardt,  High  Commissioner  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Danzig  (Geneva, 
19  March  1940,  C.42,  M.38). 

5  See  Survey  for  1937,  i.  400-3.  The  Danzig  Nazis  had  intended  in  the  autumn  of  1937  to 
complete  the  nazification  of  the  city  by  promulgating  laws  banning  the  formation  of  political 
parties  and  providing  for  the  dissolution  of  all  existing  youth  organizations  and  the  assumption 
of  youth  leadership  by  the  state.  The  High  Commissioner  pointed  out,  however,  that  legislation 
of  this  kind  involved  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Free  City,  and  by  the  Statute  a  change 
in  the  Constitution  could  not  come  into  force  until  it  had  been  approved  by  a  two-thirds’ 
majority  of  the  Volkstag  and  had  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  At  Burckhardt’s  suggestion,  it  was  decided  to  issue  the  measures  in  question  not  as 
laws  but  as  ordinances  of  the  Senate;  of  these  the  Volkstag  need  merely  take  cognizance,  and  it 
was  within  the  discretion  of  the  High  Commissioner  whether  or  not  to  report  them  to  the 
League  Council  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  nos.  668  and  669). 
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Burckhardt,1  the  issue  of  the  contemplated  law  was  postponed,  and  the 
first  formal  step  towards  the  application  of  the  Nuremberg  Laws  was  not 
taken  until  23  September  1938,  when  a  decree  was  passed  making  it 
illegal  for  Jewish  doctors  to  practise  in  the  Free  City.  During  the  preceding 
nine  months,  however,  discrimination  against  Jews  had  been  applied  to 
an  increasing  extent,  and  as  a  consequence  a  large  number  of  Jews  had 
emigrated,  though  under  conditions  which  were  less  unfavourable  than 
those  suffered  by  Jews  in  the  Reich.2  Trading  restrictions  were  imposed; 
Jewish  doctors  were  prohibited  from  working  in  state  or  municipal  institu¬ 
tions,  with  effect  from  15  April;3  and  other  Jewish  employees  were  dis¬ 
missed  from  state  or  municipal  service.  The  cumulative  effect  of  this 
discrimination  was  such  that  only  a  few  thousand  members  of  the  Jewish 
community  were  left  in  Danzig  when,  in  November  1938,  the  full  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Nuremberg  Laws  were  finally  put  into  effect.4 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Danzig  had  Danzig 
nationality  or  were  stateless,  but  a  minority  were  Polish  citizens.  The 
Polish  Government,  however,  showed  little  sympathy  for  Jewish  victims  of 
Nazi  persecution,  and  they  made  no  protest,  until  after  the  Munich  Con¬ 
ference,  against  the  anti-Semitic  measures  in  Danzig.  Nor  did  they  think 
it  prudent  to  make  official  representations  on  the  subject  of  reports  (which 
were  given  some  publicity  in  the  English  and  American  press,5  and 

1  See  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.  pp.  7-8.  On  21  May  1938  Burckhardt  asked  Bottcher,  the  Director 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Department  of  the  Danzig  Senate,  ‘whether  it  was  not  still  possible  to 
influence  the  leaders  to  refrain  from  introducing  an  Aryan  clause’.  This  question  arose  out  of  a 
meeting  which  Burckhardt  had  just  had  in  Geneva  with  Halifax,  who,  having  become  British 
Foreign  Minister  a  few  months  earlier,  was  now  rapporteur  of  the  League  of  Nations’  Committee 
of  Three  on  Danzig  questions.  Burckhardt  gave  Bottcher  an  account  of  his  conversations  with 
Halifax,  and  described  him  (according  to  Bottcher’s  report)  as  having  said  that  the  existence  of 
the  Free  City  and  the  Corridor  was  an  absurdity,  created  by  what  was  perhaps  the  ‘most  foolish 
provision  of  the  Versailles  Treaty’,  and  that  a  change  in  the  situation  would  have  to  be  brought 
about  by  friendly  negotiations  between  Germany  and  Poland,  in  which  Great  Britain  would 
willingly  act  as  arbitrator.  On  the  subject  of  constitutional  changes  at  Danzig,  Halifax  (accord¬ 
ing  to  this  third-hand  account  of  his  views)  had  said  that  if  the  Nazis  obtained  a  two-thirds’ 
majority  in  a  new  election  for  the  Volkstag,  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution  would  no  doubt 
be  approved  by  the  League  of  Nations,  but  that  the  introduction  of  the  Aryan  clause  would  be 
‘a  considerable  embarrassment  to  him  and  his  Government’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  37). 

A  few  weeks  later  Bottcher  visited  London  for  a  Red  Cross  International  Conference  and  was 
received  by  Halifax  on  23  June.  He  told  the  Foreign  Secretary  that  there  had  been  no  intention 
of  introducing  the  full  Nuremberg  Laws  in  Danzig,  but  merely  of  the  issue  of  an  ordinance 
excluding  Jews  or  persons  married  to  Jewesses  from  the  public  service — an  ordinance  which 
would  merely  have  confirmed  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  Since  Halifax  was  ‘striving  to  exert 
a  moderating  influence  in  favor  of  Danzig’  the  Nazis  in  Danzig  had  decided  to  ‘meet  him  half 
way’  by  refraining  from  issuing  the  ordinance  (ibid.  no.  45). 

2  See  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.  pp.  7-8. 

3  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress  protested  to  the  League’s  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Three  against  this  measure,  but  the  Committee  took  no  action. 

4  See  below,  p.  313. 

5  See  for  instance  Sunday  Times,  2  January,  Daily  Herald,  24  March,  Manchester  Guardian, 
26  April,  Daily  Telegraph,  27  August,  News  Chronicle,  Manchester  Guardian,  and  New  York  Times, 
29  August  1938. 
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details  of  which  were  being  broadcast  from  a  secret  radio  station  by  the 
end  of  August)  that  Danzig  was  gradually  being  transformed  into  an 
armed  camp  by  the  smuggling  of  large  quantities  of  arms  across  the  frontier 
and  by  the  military  training  of  young  Germans  on  the  territory  of  the 
Free  City. 

On  the  surface,  relations  between  the  German  and  Polish  authorities  in 
Danzig  remained  unruffled  until  midsummer.  In  May  the  Nazi  Gauleiter, 
Forster,  who  had  made  his  first  personal  contact  with  the  Polish  diplo¬ 
matic  representative,  Chodacki,  in  January  1938,  was  invited  to  pay  a 
formal  visit  to  Poland.  He  made  a  tour  of  the  country,  visiting  the  eastern 
frontier  and  industrial  districts  as  well  as  Warsaw  and  other  large  towns. 
He  had  a  conversation  with  Beck,  during  which  the  subjects  discussed 
included  the  contemplated  change  in  the  Danzig  flag1  and  forthcoming 
elections  for  the  Danzig  Volkstag.  These,  Forster  explained,  would  not 
be  elections  in  the  democratic  sense,  but  might  take  the  form  of  a  plebiscite 
on  current  questions.  He  assured  Beck,  however,  that  the  Polish  minority 
would  continue  to  be  represented  in  the  Volkstag  in  the  same  strength  as 
before,  and  Beck  concurred  in  the  proposed  procedure.  Forster  also 
promised  that  Poland’s  economic  rights  in  Danzig  would  be  preserved, 
but  indicated  that  it  was  intended  to  circumvent  by  administrative  action 
earlier  written  assurances  that  Jews  should  enjoy  free  economic  activity. 
On  this  last  point  Beck  took  ‘a  rather  non-committal  attitude’.2  On 
Forster’s  return  to  Danzig  he  made  the  statement  that  Poland,  ‘in  return 
for  the  guarantee  of  her  economic  rights  in  the  Free  City,  would  leave  the 
inhabitants  of  Danzig  full  freedom  to  change  their  political  institutions’.3 

At  the  end  of  June,  however,  the  conciliatory  note  which  Hitler  had 
sounded  in  November  1937,  in  his  interview  with  Beck  in  January  1938, 
and  in  his  Reichstag  speech  in  February  was  suddenly  changed,  and  the 
claim  that  ‘Danzig  belongs  to  Germany’  was  made  in  a  public  speech  by 
Goebbels  in  Danzig  on  26  June.  Goebbels  was  addressing  a  meeting  of 
Nazi  youth  organizations  during  the  concluding  ceremonies  of  a  Nazi 
Regional  Cultural  Rally  which  had  been  taking  place  in  the  Free  City  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week. 

This  city  and  its  inhabitants  [he  declared]  belong  to  the  German  Volkstum. 
They  are  German,  and  German  they  will  remain.  You  are  the  guarantors  of 
that  for  all  time.  I  greet  you  in  the  name  of  the  Reich  for  which  you  yearn,  in 
the  name  of  the  German  Volkstum  to  which  you  belong,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Fiihrer  whom  you  too  obey.4 

This  visit  of  Goebbels  gave  rise  to  a  minor  diplomatic  incident.  An 

1  See  above,  p.  295,  note  4. 

2  Report  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin,  on  Forster’s  behalf,  by  a  Danzig  senator  who  had 

accompanied  Forster  to  Poland  but  had  not  been  present  at  his  meeting  with  Beck  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
v,  no.  36).  3  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.  p.  7. 

4  Daily  Telegraph  and  Volkischer  Beobachter,  27  June  1938. 
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official  Polish  delegation  was  refused  admission  to  the  meeting-hall  in 
which  Goebbels  was  to  speak.  The  Polish  Commissioner-General  pro¬ 
tested,  and  Forster  was  instructed  to  apologize,  but,  when  the  Nazi 
Gauleiter  called  on  the  Polish  Commissioner,  Chodacki  refused  to  receive 
him.  Polish  displeasure  was  also  marked  by  a  withdrawal  of  Polish 
competitors  from  sporting  events.  Reactions  on  the  German  side  took  the 
form  of  a  renewal  of  attacks  on  Poland  in  the  press. 

A  week  or  two  later  Forster  made  his  appearance  in  London  for  a  few 
days’  visit.  The  object  of  his  journey  to  England  was  presumably  to  test 
British  opinion  on  the  Danzig  question,  and  the  visit  was  looked  upon  as 
an  omen  that  further  developments  in  Danzig  might  be  expected  before 
long.1  Forster  had  no  direct  contact  with  the  Foreign  Office  in  Whitehall 
and  no  political  discussions  with  any  member  of  the  Government,2  but  the 
leading  Englishmen  with  whom  he  had  interviews  included  Winston 
Churchill,3  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  be  taken  for  sight-seeing 
tours  (including  a  visit  to  the  fleet)  which  would  give  him  an  impression  of 
England’s  strength.4 

Whatever  Forster  may  have  deduced  from  his  soundings  of  British 
opinion,  some  weeks  elapsed  between  his  return  to  Danzig  and  the  next 
events  which  focused  attention  on  the  Free  City.  These  took  the  form  of 
anti-Polish  incidents  in  Danzig,  followed  by  anti-German  demonstrations 
in  Poland. 

During  August,  there  were  several  attacks  on  Poles  in  Danzig.  In  one 
case  two  young  Poles  were  beaten  until  they  lost  consciousness  by  a  group 
of  uniformed  Nazis  because,  it  was  alleged,  they  had  insulted  the  Nazi 
flag  by  failing  to  salute  it.  In  another  incident,  on  20  August,  the  station- 
master  of  Gdynia  was  thrown  from  a  moving  train  by  Nazis  and  severely 
injured.  The  Polish  Commissioner-General  in  Danzig  protested  vigor¬ 
ously  against  these  attacks,  and  anti-German  demonstrations  took  place 
in  a  number  of  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Danzig,  including  the  port  of 
Gdynia,  where  public  expressions  of  hostility  to  Germany  had  hitherto 

1  This  expectation  was  strengthened  by  reports  of  considerable  discontent  among  the  German 
population  of  Danzig  over  the  rising  cost  of  living,  which  made  it  seem  likely  that  the  Nazi 
leaders  were  contemplating  some  political  move  as  a  counteraction. 

2  Statement  by  R.  A.  Butler  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  27  July  1938  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser., 
vol.  338,  col.  3074). 

3  The  Times,  15  July  1938.  Cf.  the  visit  of  the  Sudeten  leader,  Henlein,  to  London  in  May 
1938  [Survey  for  1938,  ii.  1 15-19). 

4  Dirksen:  Moskau  Tokio  London,  pp.  217-18.  Dirksen,  who  was  German  Ambassador  in 
London  at  the  time  of  Forster’s  visit,  records  in  his  memoirs  that  Forster  came  to  see  him  before 
leaving  England  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  signs  of  England’s 
growing  strength  and  determination,  and  that  he  intended  to  tell  Hitler  that  Germany  should 
not  indulge  in  wishful  thinking  about  the  weakness  of  the  British  Empire  but  should  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  British  Government.  Later,  however,  Forster  wrote  to  Dirksen  that  he 
had  had  a  long  conversation  with  Hitler,  who  had  convinced  him  that  the  opinions  which  he  had 
formed  in  England  were  erroneous. 
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been  prohibited  by  the  Polish  authorities.  Both  at  Gdynia  and  at  Torun 
the  assembled  Poles  were  reported  to  have  adopted  resolutions  calling  on 
the  Polish  Government  to  send  troops  into  Danzig  to  keep  order  and  protect 
Polish  citizens.  The  agitation  spread  into  Upper  Silesia,  where  Polish 
crowds  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  by  attacking  the  house  of  the  minority 
leader,  Senator  Wiesner,  and  by  falling  upon  Germans  who  were  wearing 
white  socks.1  German  books  and  newspapers  were  also  burnt  in  the  streets. 
The  wave  of  anti-German  feeling  was  reflected  in  the  press,  and  the 
Government’s  foreign  policy  was  strongly  criticized  by  some  papers. 

(5)  Diplomatic  Relations ,  September  igj8:  Further  German  Assurances 

For  some  time  past,  indeed,  it  had  been  clear  that  Beck’s  policy  was 
becoming  increasingly  unpopular  in  the  country.  On  the  Czechoslovak 
issue,  for  instance,  opposition  to  the  Government’s  line  of  action  was 
expressed  during  the  spring  of  19382  (although,  when  the  time  came,  the 
acquisition  of  part  of  the  former  Duchy  of  Teschen  seemed  to  meet  with 
almost  unanimous  approval).3  On  2  September  the  German  Ambassador 
in  Warsaw  reported  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  on  the  recent  display 
of  hostility  to  Germany  in  the  Polish  press.4  The  Polish  Government’s 
failure  to  use  their  limited  powers  of  control  over  the  press  in  order  to 
check  the  campaign  could  be  explained,  Moltke  believed,  only  by  their 
reluctance  to  take  a  course  which  they  knew  would  be  unpopular.  Beck’s 
policy  evidently  had  less  public  support  than  it  had  had  earlier,  and  the 
Ambassador  believed  that  the  Government  were  not  of  one  mind  on  this 
subject;  he  suspected  that  the  Minister  of  War  and  Smigly-Rydz,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  were  critical  of  Beck.  Moltke  had  spoken  to  Beck  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  opinion  and  the  anti-German  demonstrations,  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  had  replied  that  popular  feeling  must  be  allowed  some 
outlet,  but  that  the  Government  would  not  be  deflected  by  demonstrations 
from  the  path  that  they  had  chosen. 

About  a  week  after  he  had  received  this  appreciation  of  the  situation 
from  the  German  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  Ribbentrop  had  a  conversation 

1  For  the  significance  of  white  socks,  see  p.  301  above. 

2  During  May,  when  the  Polish  governmental  press  was  attacking  Czechoslovakia,  two 
Opposition  papers  published  caustic  comments  on  the  official  reception  given  to  a  Slovak  auto¬ 
nomist  delegation  which  was  visiting  Poland  (see  p.  48  above)  and  also  warnings  regarding  the 
danger  to  Poland  of  German  encroachments  in  Central  Europe  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i,  pp.  430-1). 

At  the  end  of  May,  members  of  parties  supporting  the  Government,  during  a  discussion  at  a 
club,  expressed  the  view  that  Poland  ought,  in  her  own  interests,  to  ally  herself  with  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  strengthen  her  bonds  with  Western  states,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Polish  Workers’ 
Party  (a  new  Catholic  party  formed  by  the  fusion  of  three  smaller  parties)  adopted  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  destruction  of  Czechoslovakia  would  result  in  the  encirclement  of  Poland 
and  that  differences  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  could  and  should  be  settled  by  friendly 
negotiation  ( Prager  Presse,  31  May  1938). 

3  See  above,  p.  48  and  note  4. 

4  Text  of  Moltke’s  despatch  in  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  53  and  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  1 17. 
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at  Nuremberg  with  the  Polish  Ambassador,  Lipski.  With  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  crisis  rapidly  coming  to  a  head,  Hitler  and  his  Foreign  Minister 
were  naturally  anxious  to  avoid  complications  with  Poland.1  Ribbentrop, 
therefore,  met  Lipski  in  the  second  week  of  September  with  a  display  of 
cordiality  and  assured  him  that  he  (Ribbentrop),  like  Hitler,  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  work  for  the  development  of  good  relations  between  Germany  and 
Poland  and  the  settlement  in  a  friendly  spirit  of  minor  questions  at  issue.2 
Hitler  also  took  care  to  include  reassuring  references  to  Poland  in  public 
speeches  which  he  made  during  the  next  few  weeks,  both  before  and  after 
the  meetings  at  Berchtesgaden  and  Munich  by  which  the  fate  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  was  settled.  On  12  September,  at  Nuremberg,  he  said  that  the 
agreement  concluded  with  Poland  in  1934  had  been  of  greater  importance 
to  the  peace  of  Europe  ‘than  all  the  speechifying  in  the  Temple  of  the 
League  of  Nations’  at  Geneva.3  At  the  Sportpalast  in  Berlin  on  26  September 
he  said  that  the  1934  agreement  had  removed  the  danger  of  a  German- 
Polish  conflict  for  ten  years,  that  the  pacification  would  undoubtedly  be 
lasting,  and  that  a  people  of  33  million  would  naturally  always  strive  for 
an  outlet  to  the  sea.4  On  9  October,  at  Saarbrticken,  Hitler  delivered  him¬ 
self  of  one  of  those  formal  disavowals  of  aggressive  aims  which  marked  the 
conclusion  of  each  successful  Nazi  coup,  and  assured  Germany’s  neighbours 
that  he  made  no  demands  on  them;  all  that  he  wanted  was  peace.5 

(b)  From  the  Munich  Settlement  to  15  March  1939 

(1)  Introductory 

As  soon  as  the  Munich  Agreement  had  made  it  virtually  certain  that 
Hitler  could  take  Czechoslovakia  whenever  he  chose,  the  time  had  come 
to  prepare  for  the  bound  forward  which  was  due  to  follow  the  annexation 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  Nazi  programme.  Hitler  and  his  henchmen 
believed  that  they  would  be  able  to  get  all  that  they  wanted  from  Poland 
at  this  stage  without  having  to  fight  her,6  and  during  the  interval  between 

1  A  document  prepared  by  the  German  General  Staff,  dated  25  August  1938,  giving  an  ‘esti¬ 
mate  of  the  situation  with  special  reference  to  the  enemy’  in  connexion  with  the  plans  for  attack¬ 
ing  Czechoslovakia  (‘Extended  Operation  Green’)  contained  the  phrase  ‘thanks  to  the  expected 
neutrality  of  Poland,  the  active  participation  of  Russia  will  be  largely  restricted  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war  in  the  Baltic’  ( I.M.T.Nuremberg ,  xxv.  382-91  (375-PS);  N.C.A.  iii.  280-8). 

2  Polish  White  Book,  no.  40.  See  above,  pp.  50-51,  for  Lipski’s  interview  with  Weizsacker  on 
15  September  on  the  Teschen  question. 

3  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1492;  see  also  Polish  White  Book,  no.  41. 

4  Ibid.  p.  1513  aud  no.  42  respectively. 

5  Ibid.  p.  1536  and  no.  43  respectively. 

6  That  the  Nazi  conspirators  hoped  in  October  1938  to  gain  their  ends  without  using  military 
force  against  Poland  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  neither  Danzig  nor  Poland  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  directive  given  by  Hitler  on  21  October  1938,  instructing  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Reich  to  ‘be  prepared  at  all  times’  for  the  liquidation  of  the  remainder  of  the  Czech  State 
and  for  the  seizure  of  Memel.  (For  text  of  the  directive  see  I.M.T.Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  477-81 
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the  Munich  Conference  and  the  final  settlement  with  Czecho-Slovakia  in 
March  1939  diplomatic  pressure  was  applied  steadily  to  Poland  with  the 
dual  object  of  obtaining  the  return  of  Danzig  to  the  Reich  and  of  inducing 
the  Polish  Government  to  commit  themselves  to  the  Axis  camp  by  adhering 
to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact.  At  the  same  time  the  technique  of  minority 
agitation  was  used  to  its  full  extent  in  order  to  shake  Poland’s  nerve. 

To  deal  first  with  the  background  against  which  diplomatic  negotiations 
between  Germany  and  Poland  took  place  between  October  1938  and 
March  1939:  the  general  picture  was  one  of  vehement  complaints  of  the 
oppression  of  the  German  minority  in  Poland,  especially  in  the  districts 
which  Poland  acquired  from  Czechoslovakia  after  the  Munich  settlement; 
of  German  exploitation  of  the  grievances  of  the  Ukrainians;  of  intensified 
anti-Semitism  in  Danzig  and  growing  tension  between  Germans  and 
Poles;  and  of  a  steadily  rising  tide  of  hostility  throughout  Poland  towards 
Germany  and  towards  Beck’s  foreign  policy. 

(2)  The  Minorities  Question 

In  regard  to  the  German  minority  in  Poland,  the  grievances  which  were 
complained  of  remained  much  the  same  as  before,  but  the  tone  of  the 
complaints  was  sharper.1  The  Consuls  in  the  western  provinces,  in  their 
reports  to  Berlin,  became  almost  hysterical  over  the  fate  of  the  German 
population,  which  was,  they  declared,  being  driven  to  despair  by  Polish 
measures  of  ‘degermanization’ — particularly  by  the  application  of  the 
agrarian  laws — and  by  the  activities  of  the  Westmarkenverband.  On  18 
October  1938  Senators  Hasbach  and  Wiesner  made  another  comprehen¬ 
sive  demarche  to  the  Polish  Government  on  behalf  of  the  minority  and 
Senator  Hasbach  returned  to  the  charge  in  a  memorandum  presented  to 
the  Prime  Minister  on  18  January  1939,  in  which  he  restated  the  minority’s 
complaints  and  declared  that  the  promise  of  an  improvement  given  to  him 

(136-C);  trans.  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  38-39;  cf.  N.C.A.  vi.  947-8);  see  also 
above,  p.  44. 

In  his  speech  to  his  Commanders-in-Chief  at  Obersalzberg  on  22  August  1939,  on  the  eve  of 
the  attack  on  Poland,  Hitler  said:  ‘I  wanted  ...  to  establish  an  acceptable  relationship  with 
Poland  in  order  to  fight  first  against  the  West.  But  this  plan  .  .  .  could  not  be  executed.  ...  It 
became  clear  to  me  that  Poland  would  attack  us  in  case  of  a  conflict  with  the  West.’  (For  text  of 
the  speech  see  I.M.T. Nuremberg,  xxvi.  338-44  (798-PS);  trans.  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939- 
46,  i.  443-7;  N.C.A.  iii.  581-6). 

1  Early  in  November  the  Volksdeutsche  Mittelstelle  (see  p.  232  above)  submitted  a  memorandum 
to  the  German  Foreign  Minister  declaring  that  the  position  of  the  Volksdeutsche  in  Poland  was 
intolerable  and  demanding  Reich  intervention.  They  also  complained  to  General  Haushofer, 
who  spoke  to  Hitler  on  the  subject,  and  Hitler  was  said  to  have  replied  that  he  ‘did  not  intend 
to  put  up  any  longer  with  the  conduct  of  our  eastern  neighbours  toward  his  fellow  Germans’ 
( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  99).  At  the  beginning  of  December  a  directive  was  given  to  the  press  counter¬ 
manding,  so  far  as  newspapers  published  in  the  frontier  district  were  concerned,  previous  instruc¬ 
tions  restricting  press  reports  and  comments  on  the  treatment  of  the  German  minority  in  Poland 
(ibid.  no.  1 10). 
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in  October  had  not  been  fulfilled.1  Diplomatic  protests,  also,  were  even 
more  vigorous  than  they  had  been  before  the  Munich  crisis.  Demarches  on 
the  subject  of  the  agrarian  laws  were  made  by  the  German  Ambassador 
in  Warsaw  in  November  1938  and  again  in  February  1939, 2  and  re¬ 
presentations  were  also  made  about  the  dismissal  of  German  workmen. 
In  the  districts  acquired  by  Poland  from  Czechoslovakia,  where  there  was 
a  considerable  German  population,3  detailed  complaints  were  made  of 
interference  with  the  economic  life  of  Germans  by  dismissals  and  other 
discriminatory  measures,  and  of  the  withdrawal  of  educational  facilities 
provided  by  the  Czechs  for  German  children.  The  Germans,  it  was  alleged, 
were  receiving  much  less  favourable  treatment  under  the  Polish  regime 
than  from  their  previous  Czechoslovak  rulers,  in  contrast  with  their  own 
and  the  German  Government’s  expectations.  In  October  1938,  at  the 
instance  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  the  application  of  the  Minorities 
Declaration  of  5  November  1937  was  extended  to  the  Olza  territory 
(Teschen),4  but  the  Germans  declared  that  the  provisions  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  remained  null  and  void.  At  the  end  of  November,  and  again  at  the 
beginning  of  February  1939,  the  German  Embassy  in  Warsaw  was  in¬ 
structed  to  make  most  emphatic  representations  about  the  situation  in  the 
Olza  territory  and  to  threaten  reprisals  against  Poles  in  districts  transferred 
to  Germany  from  Czechoslovakia  if  satisfaction  was  not  obtained.5 

The  German  Government  had  since  November  1937  been  in  favour  of 
setting  up  a  mixed  Commission  of  Experts  to  deal  with  complaints  from 
the  minorities  on  either  side  of  the  frontier,6  in  the  professed  belief  that 
this  would  prevent  minority  questions  from  taking  on  a  political  aspect. 
This  proposal  had  been  put  before  Beck  again  by  Moltke  in  July  1938, 7 
but  the  Poles  had  still  been  reluctant  to  commit  themselves.8  Under 
continued  German  pressure,  however,  the  Polish  Government  finally  gave 
way;9  and  the  first  (and  last)  meeting  of  a  Minorities  Commission  took 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  88.  In  retaliation,  an  interpellation  was  introduced  in  the  Diet  in  Warsaw 
on  23  January,  alleging  that  Poles  in  Germany  were  being  persecuted  for  using  the  Polish 
language  and  were  suffering  educational  disabilities.  It  was  also  alleged  that  Polish  leaders 
were  being  deported  into  the  interior  of  Germany  and  that  discrimination  against  the  Polish 
minority  in  economic  matters  included  the  dismissal  of  workmen  and  the  eviction  of  Poles  from 
their  land  holdings  (ibid.). 

2  German  White  Book  ii,  nos.  1 6 r ,  162,  166.  3  See  above,  p.  67  and  note  8. 

4  The  Polish  name  for  the  part  of  the  former  Duchy  of  Teschen  which  was  transferred  to 
Poland  was  Zaolzie  (i.e.  the  area  beyond  the  Olza  river).  The  Germans  called  it  the  Olsagebiet. 

5  For  the  German  documents  about  the  Olza  territory  see  German  White  Book  ii,  nos.  1 18-27. 

5  See  above,  p.  298,  note  4.  7  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  48. 

8  Ibid.  no.  50.  The  Poles’  reluctance  was  so  evident  that  the  German  Ambassador  in 
Warsaw  told  his  British  colleague  on  24  February  1939  that  ‘he  had  no  hope  that  any  concrete 
results’  would  be  produced  by  the  meeting.  Moltke  spoke  ‘most  bitterly’  of  the  treatment  of  the 
German  minority  in  Poland,  and  rejected  Kennard’s  suggestion  that  possibly  Poles  living  in 
Germany  were  being  similarly  treated  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  153). 

9  Beck  agreed  that  the  experts  should  meet  in  the  near  future  when  Ribbentrop  visited  War¬ 
saw  at  the  end  of  January  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  126). 
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place  in  Berlin  from  27  February  to  3  March,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  German  Minister  for  the  Interior.  The  conference  discussed  a  number 
of  the  German  minority  grievances,  including  the  agrarian  question,  with¬ 
out  achieving  any  positive  result.  According  to  the  German  chairman,  the 
Polish  delegates  were  willing  to  make  concessions  on  small  points,  but  they 
showed  by  their  general  attitude  the  determination  of  Poland  to  push  on 
with  the  policy  of  ‘degermanization’.  In  particular,  the  Poles  were  most 
reluctant  to  agree  to  the  publication  of  a  statement  about  the  resumption  of 
the  negotiations  as  soon  as  possible,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  only 
cause  ferment  among  the  German  minority.1 

(3)  The  Ukrainian  Question 

Germany’s  efforts  to  exploit  the  discontent  of  the  Ukrainian  minority 
in  Poland  began  to  cause  anxiety  in  Warsaw  in  the  autumn  of  1938,  when 
evidence  came  to  hand  that  German  propaganda  was  actively  at  work  in 
Eastern  Galicia,  and  by  December  the  Ukrainian  question  was  occupying 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  Western  countries  as  well  as  in  Poland  itself.2 3 
The  Poles  had  hoped  that  the  breaking  up  of  Czechoslovakia  would  secure 
for  them  not  only  the  long-coveted  territory  in  the  former  Duchy  of 
Teschen,  but  also  a  common  frontier  with  Hungary  in  Carpatho-Ruthenia, 
and  they  were  bitterly  disappointed  when  this  desire  was  thwarted  by  the 
Vienna  Award  of  2  November  1 938.3  The  creation  of  an  autonomous 
‘Carpatho-Ukraine’  within  the  German  orbit  seemed  to  constitute  a 
potential,  if  not  an  actual,  German  threat  to  set  up  an  independent 
Ukraine  which  would  include  the  Ukrainian-inhabited  districts  of  Poland 
and  Russia  as  well  as  the  former  Carpatho-Ruthenia.  During  the  last  weeks 
of  1938  reports  of  the  tightening  of  German  control  over  ‘Carpatho- 
Ukraine’  and  the  stimulus  that  was  being  given  to  the  nationalist  move¬ 
ment  there4  increased  the  fear  that  the  province  was  intended  for  use  as 
a  German  spear-head.  There  seemed,  moreover,  to  be  a  real  danger  that 
Germany  had  cast  the  Ukrainians  in  Eastern  Galicia — whose  strong 
national  spirit  had  not  been  quelled  by  vigorous  Polish  attempts  to  suppress 
it — for  an  important  role  in  the  breaking  up  of  Poland  from  within  her  own 
frontiers. 

On  8  December,  the  Ukrainian  National  Democratic  Party  in  Poland 
demanded  full  autonomy,  to  which,  they  felt,  they  had  as  much  right  as 
the  Slovaks  and  the  people  of  ‘Carpatho-Ukraine’,  and  claimed  also  the 

1  For  German  documents  about  the  Minorities  Commission,  see  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  132  and 
German  White  Book  ii,  nos.  172-8;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  205. 

2  See  above,  pp.  168,  note  6,  and  185,  for  reports  from  the  British  and  French  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Berlin  in  December  mentioning  the  Ukraine  as  Hitler’s  probable  next 
objective. 

3  See  above,  pp.  80,  111,  216-17,  293.  For  the  Vienna  Award  see  above,  pp.  105-7. 

4  See  above,  pp.  127-8. 
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right  to  an  army  of  their  own  and  a  share  in  the  conduct  of  Poland’s 
foreign  relations.1  The  draft  of  a  bill  granting  full  autonomy  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Ukrainian  members  of  the  Polish  Diet  to  the  President  of  the 
Diet.  All  the  indications  pointed  to  German  instigation  of  this  move. 
During  the  autumn  the  Vienna  broadcasting  station  had  been  sending  out 
programmes  in  the  Ukrainian  language,  inciting  the  Ukrainian  majority 
in  Eastern  Galicia  to  anti-Polish  activity.2  In  addition,  according  to  reports 
published  in  the  British  press,  courses  for  training  Ukrainians  as  agitators 
and  propagandists  were  being  held  by  Nazis  at  Danzig,  a  bureau  had  been 
opened  in  Berlin  at  which  stateless  Ukrainians  were  invited  to  report,  and 
an  Ukrainian  Legion  had  been  formed  in  German  territory  in  which 
Ukrainians  and  anti-Communist  refugees  were  being  enlisted.  The  leading 
newspaper  in  German  Silesia  published  an  article  foreshadowing  the 
creation  of  an  independent  Ukrainian  state;  and  there  was  a  rumour  that 
the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  the  claimant  to  the  Russian  throne,  was  to  be 
asked  by  Hitler  to  become  the  ruler  of  such  a  state.  This  rumour,  to  which 
the  Grand  Duke  issued  a  dementi ,  arose  when  it  became  known  that 
Vladimir  was  leaving  his  home  in  France  to  visit  relatives  in  Germany. 
The  Poles  took  these  symptoms  seriously,  and  they  made  representations 
to  Gzecho-Slovakia  in  the  middle  of  December  against  the  use  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak  territory  as  a  base  for  the  Ukrainian  agitation. 

The  Ukrainian  Autonomy  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  President  of  the 
Polish  Diet,  and  at  the  end  of  December  the  Executive  Council  of  UNDO 
(the  Ukrainian  Nationalist  Organization),  meeting  at  Lwow,  resolved  to 
use  new  and  vigorous  tactics  to  get  home  rule — though  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  were  said  to  be  opposed  to  accepting  German  support. 
In  the  middle  ofjanuary  the  police  fired  on  a  crowd  in  Urman,  in  Eastern 
Galicia,  after  an  official  car  had  been  attacked.  There  was  also  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  the  Ukrainian  deputies 
in  Warsaw  refused  to  take  part  in  the  vote  on  the  Polish  budget.  The  first 
open  demand  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Ukraine  within 
ethnographic  frontiers  was  made  at  Vienna  towards  the  end  ofjanuary 
1939,  at  a  meeting  in  celebration  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  setting 


1  Ripka:  Munich,  pp.  326-7;  Elizabeth  Wiskemann:  Undeclared  War  (London,  Constable, 
1939).  PP-  232-4. 

2  During  October  Moltke  had  twice  sent  reports  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  on  Polish 
protests  against  this  propaganda,  stressing  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  Polish  opinion  on  the 
Ukrainian  question.  After  his  first  report  (dated  15  October)  the  Foreign  Ministry  had  repeated 
an  earlier  request  to  the  Propaganda  Ministry,  the  OKW,  the  Gestapo,  and  other  quarters 
concerned,  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution  in  the  treatment  of  the  Ukrainian  question,  and  to 
avoid  creating  the  impression  that  official  German  agencies  were  co-operating  with  Ukrainian 
nationalists.  The  Vienna  broadcasts  were,  however,  still  continuing  on  25  October  when  Moltke 
sent  his  second  report  on  the  subject  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  nos.  72  and  82).  See  below,  p.  431,  for 
Goring’s  admission  to  King  Carol  of  Rumania  in  November  that  Germany  intended  to  continue 
to  support  the  Ukrainian  liberation  movement. 
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up  of  an  Ukrainian  National  Government  at  Lwow.1  The  agitation 
continued  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1939, 2  though  less  interest  was 
taken  in  it  as  the  Nazis  showed  their  hand  more  clearly  and  it  appeared 
that  the  Ukrainian  question  was  not,  after  all,  one  of  their  trump  cards. 
The  status  of  Ruthenia  was  changed  after  the  Germans  had  overrun 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  March,  when  they  allowed  the  province  to  pass 
to  Hungary.3  Poland  and  Hungary  thus  achieved  the  common  frontier 
which  they  had  desired,  but  the  jubilation  in  Poland  over  this  event  was 
short-lived. 


(4)  Danzig:  the  Local  Situation  and  Reactions  in  Poland 

In  Danzig  the  period  between  the  Munich  settlement  and  the  German 
entry  into  Bohemia  and  Moravia  was  marked  by  further  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  city  was  being  converted  into  an  armed  camp,  as  well 
as  by  the  liquidation  of  the  Jewish  community  and  by  a  number  of 
German-Polish  incidents.  A  decree  of  the  Senate,  dated  10  October  and 
published  on  19  October,  ordered  the  enlistment  of  all  young  men  aged 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-five  in  an  auxiliary  police  force  called  the 
Security  Service.  The  official  explanation  of  this  step,  given  by  the  Nazi 
Gauleiter  to  the  League  High  Commissioner,4  was  that  the  police  force 
had  ‘become  over-aged  in  the  last  few  years’,  and  the  Security  Service  had 
been  set  up  as  a  means  of  training  young  recruits  in  police  work.  It  was 
ridiculous,  according  to  Forster,  to  suppose  that  the  establishment  of  a 
‘disguised  military  organization’  was  intended;  but  this  was  the  inter¬ 
pretation  that  was  naturally  put  upon  the  measure  in  Western  countries. 
At  the  same  time  the  rumours  about  the  smuggling  of  arms  across  the 
East  Prussian  frontier  were  becoming  more  disturbing;  and  in  February 
1939  there  was  a  report  that  a  large  number  of  naval  auxiliary  vessels  had 
been  sent  to  Danzig,  with  their  crews,  under  the  guise  of  motor-trawlers 
for  deep-sea  fishing. 

The  anti-Semitic  campaign  in  Danzig,  which  had  been  damped  down 
earlier  in  the  year,  partly,  at  least,  in  the  hope  of  strengthening  British 
inclinations  to  promote  a  settlement  of  the  Danzig  question  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  Germans,5  was  resumed  with  fresh  energy'  during  the 
last  two  months  of  the  year,  at  a  time  when  the  deterioration  of  Anglo- 
German  relations6  made  the  conciliation  of  British  opinion  of  less  weight 

1  For  the  situation  in  the  Ukraine  in  1919  see  H.P.C.  i.  335-7;  vi.  266-80. 

2  Several  hundred  leading  Ukrainians  were  arrested  by  the  Polish  authorities  at  the  end  of 

June,  after  a  renewal  of  German  propaganda,  and  were  put  on  trial  for  sedition  in  collaboration 
with  foreign  (i.e.  German)  agents.  3  See  above,  pp.  252-6. 

4  For  Forster’s  letter  to  Burckhardt,  dated  31  December  1938  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  676)  see  also 
p.  316  below.  Burckhardt,  in  his  final  report  to  the  League  of  Nations,  stated  that,  in  reply  to 
his  inquiries  about  the  establishment  of  the  Security  Service,  he  was  told  that  the  step  had  been 
taken  in  order  to  prevent  young  Danzigers  from  leaving  the  Free  City  and  entering  the  Reich 
Army.  5  See  above,  p.  303,  note  1.  6  See  above,  pp.  147-52,  160-72. 
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in  those  quarters  in  Berlin  from  which  the  Danzig  Nazis  ultimately  took 
their  orders.1  The  deferred  Civil  Service  Law  prohibiting  the  employment 
as  officials  of  persons  of  Jewish  blood  was  issued  on  2  November,  and  this 
was  followed  on  21  November  by  the  enactment  of  a  decree  (promulgated 
on  23  November)  ‘for  the  protection  of  German  blood  and  honour’,  prohi¬ 
biting  mixed  marriages  and  applying  to  Danzig  the  full  provisions  of  the 
Nuremberg  Laws.  The  enactment  of  these  laws  was  followed  by  anti- 
Semitic  demonstrations,  but  there  was  no  outbreak  comparable  to  the 
pogrom  in  Germany  a  week  or  two  earlier,2  and  it  was  noticeable  that  in 
Danzig  members  of  the  SS  refused  to  take  part  in  acts  of  violence  against 
Jews  or  Jewish  property.3  In  the  third  week  of  December  the  whole  of 
the  Jewish  community — now  reduced  to  about  4,000  persons — was  ordered 
to  leave  Danzig  by  1  April  1939,  and  the  Jews  then  announced  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  leaving  as  a  body  for  Palestine  in  January,  under  the  impression, 
apparently,  that  they  would  be  admitted  to  Palestine  in  excess  of  the 
quota.4 

The  enactment  of  the  Nuremberg  Laws  in  Danzig  created  a  difficult 
situation  for  the  League  of  Nations,  since  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  Free  City,  which  had  been  placed  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  League,  had  been  violated.  The  authority  which  the  League  had 
exercised  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Free  City’s  existence  had  been 
defied  so  often  by  the  Nazis  that  it  had  virtually  ceased  to  exist  long  since, 
and  Burckhardt,  as  Hitler  had  testified  in  February  1938, 5  had  handled 
his  relations  with  the  Nazis  with  so  much  discretion  that  they  had  felt 
little  inconvenience  from  his  presence  in  the  Free  City.6  The  good 

1  Bottcher  had  told  Halifax  at  their  meeting  in  June  (see  above,  p.  303  note  1)  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  Danzig  had  had  a  hint  from  Berlin  to  defer  the  enactment  of  the  Nuremberg  Laws 
( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  45).  At  the  end  of  September  the  Nazi  authorities  in  Danzig  told  the  League 
High  Commissioner  that  it  was  their  intention  to  enact  the  Civil  Service  Law  and  the  Law  for 
the  Protection  of  the  German  Race  during  October.  Burckhardt  expressed  misgivings  about 
this  step’s  being  taken  before  the  elections  for  the  new  Volkstag  had  been  held,  on  the  ground 
that  the  British  Government  would  certainly  raise  objections  at  this  stage,  but  would  make  no 
difficulty  after  the  elections  (ibid.  no.  670).  Before  the  end  of  October  Ribbentrop  had  told 
Forster  that  the  decrees  in  question  could  now  be  enacted  (ibid.  no.  672). 

2  See  above,  pp.  153-6. 

3  Statement  by  the  League  High  Commissioner  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Three  at 
Geneva  on  17  January  1939  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  599).  Burckhardt  also  told  the  Committee  that 
‘the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Danzig  had  been  greatly  disgusted  with  what  had  occurred’. 

4  It  did  not  prove  possible  for  the  Danzig  Jews  to  emigrate  in  a  body  and  their  departure 
from  Danzig  was  delayed.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  March  that  a  first  batch  of  about 
500  was  sent  across  Germany  to  an  Italian  port  and  embarked  for  an  unknown  destination.  Ten 
days  later  the  ship  carrying  these  Jews  was  reported  to  have  grounded  off  Crete;  the  presumption 
was  that  they  intended  to  try  to  enter  Palestine  illegally. 

5  See  above,  p.  297. 

6  Burckhardt  himself  claimed  that  his  representations — as  in  the  case  of  the  postponement  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Nuremberg  Laws — had  not  been  without  effect,  and  that  he  had  ‘sometimes 
succeeded  in  cooling  the  tempers  of  the  parties  at  issue’  when  some  local  trouble  occurred  (see 
his  final  report,  pp.  7-8  and  9). 
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relations  between  Burckhardt  and  the  Nazi  authorities  had,  indeed, 
been  interrupted  at  the  end  of  October  1938,  when  Forster,  on  re¬ 
turning  from  the  Nuremberg  Congress,  had  ordered  the  suspension  of 
all  official  and  private  relations  with  the  League  High  Commissioner; 
but  this  order  was  said  to  have  been  due  to  ‘a  misunderstanding’  and  was 
withdrawn.1 

Early  in  November,  after  the  issue  of  the  Civil  Service  Decree,  the  Polish 
diplomatic  representative  in  Warsaw  suggested  to  the  High  Commissioner 
that,  since  the  ordinance  clearly  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  Free 
City,  he  ought  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Shortly 
afterwards  Burckhardt  went  to  Berlin  and  discussed  the  position  with 
Bergmann  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  with  Lipski,  the  Polish  Ambassa¬ 
dor.2  On  18  November,  in  Danzig,  Burckhardt  saw  Bottcher,  who  told 
him  that  the  Racial  Purity  Decree  was  to  be  enacted  within  the  next  few 
days.  Burckhardt  expressed  regret  that  measures  not  in  harmony  with 
the  Constitution  could  not  have  been  deferred  until  after  the  election  of 
the  new  Volkstag,  and  pleaded  for  an  early  election  and  for  the  suspension 
meanwhile  of  any  further  anti-Semitic  measures  such  as  the  confiscation 
of  property.3 

On  the  same  day  Burckhardt  went  to  Warsaw,  at  Beck’s  invitation,  and 
discussed  the  situation  with  him  and  with  the  British  Ambassador.  Burck¬ 
hardt  told  Bottcher  on  21  November  that  Beck  had  shown  more  concern 
over  the  provision  in  the  Civil  Service  Decree  that  an  oath  of  allegiance 
must  be  taken  to  the  National  Socialist  leader  than  over  the  Aryan  clause, 
and  in  general  had  displayed  some  readiness  to  accept  certain  changes  at 
Danzig  (for  instance,  he  was  prepared  to  surrender  Poland’s  right  to  con¬ 
duct  the  foreign  affairs  of  Danzig)  provided  that  Poland’s  economic 
interests  were  not  prejudiced.4  The  British  Ambassador  was  more  per¬ 
turbed  than  Beck  appeared  to  be  over  the  anti-Semitic  legislation  in 
Danzig,  and  discussed  with  Burckhardt  the  desirability  of  convening  the 
League’s  Committee  of  Three  to  consider  whether  the  High  Commissioner 
ought  not  to  be  withdrawn.  Burckhardt  told  Kennard  that  his  position  in 
Danzig  had  become  intolerable,  and  mentioned  two  possible  alternative 
courses:  he  might  offer  his  resignation  on  the  ground  of  ill  health  (he  was, 
however,  reluctant  to  do  this);  or  the  League  of  Nations  might  decide  in 
January  (when  the  Council  would  be  meeting)  that  it  was  no  longer 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  8. 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  673.  To  Lipski  Burckhardt  expressed  surprise  that  Beck  should  apparently 

have  changed  his  mind  about  the  undesirability  of  the  League  of  Nations  concerning  itself  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  Danzig.  Lipski  in  reply  referred  to  the  ‘special  circumstances’  of  the  case 
which  made  it  inevitable  that  the  League  should  be  involved  (ibid.).  3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.  no.  102.  Burckhardt  had  told  Bottcher  on  18  November  that  in  an  earlier  conversation 
with  Beck  the  latter  ‘had  not  been  entirely  averse  to  a  settlement  of  the  Danzig  question  favorable 
to  Germany,  if  only  the  prestige  of  Poland  were  respected’  (ibid.  no.  673). 
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possible  to  guarantee  the  Constitution  of  the  Free  City  and  that  the  High 
Commissioner  ought  therefore  to  be  withdrawn.1  In  his  talk  with  Bottcher 
on  21  November  Burckhardt  seems  to  have  said,  or  implied,  that  he  had 
dissuaded  Kennard  from  recommending  an  early  meeting  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Three  to  consider  his  withdrawal,  and  not  to  have  mentioned  that 
he  had  himself  advocated  this  course.2  It  was,  however,  clear,  after  the 
issue  of  the  second  anti-Semitic  decree  on  2 1  November,  that  the  question 

1  Kennard’s  account  of  the  interview,  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  281. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  102.  Burckhardt  may  have  thought  it  would  be  impolitic  to  give  Bottcher 
the  impression  that  he  wanted  to  be  withdrawn,  especially  as  the  Nazis  were  now  taking  the  line 
that  they  wished  the  High  Commissioner  to  remain  (see  the  memorandum  from  Greiser  for¬ 
warded  to  London  by  the  British  Consul-General  on  2  January  1939:  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  561 ;  and 
cf.  the  report  from  the  German  Consul-General  in  Danzig  dated  28  December  1938:  D.Ger.F.P. 
v,  no.  1 1 8).  Burckhardt  had  told  the  German  Consul-General  at  Danzig  before  the  end  of 
December  that  he  had  always  been  in  favour  of  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  League  from 
Danzig  affairs,  but  had  not  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  High  Commissioner’s  post.  He  had 
also  recommended  an  early  withdrawal  of  the  League  guarantee,  without  submitting  any  definite 
proposal  to  this  effect  (ibid.  no.  1 18,  note  2).  Kennard  suggested  to  Burckhardt  on  31  December 
that  the  Poles  wished  him  to  stay  in  Danzig  because  they  hoped  to  use  him  as  a  bargaining 
counter,  and  that  Greiser  hoped  to  use  him  to  buttress  his  own  position  as  President  of  the 
Senate  vis-a-vis  Gauleiter  Forster.  The  Ambassador  also  thought,  but  did  not  say,  that  Forster 
perhaps  wanted  to  keep  Burckhardt  in  order  to  use  him  as  a  butt  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  568). 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  Burckhardt,  in  his  efforts  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  concerned 
with  Danzig,  should  not  always  be  able  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  double  dealing.  The  evidence 
of  his  close  relations  with  the  Nazis  should  no  doubt  be  discounted  to  some  extent  when  it  is 
contained  in  reports  of  conversations  drawn  up  by  his  German  interlocutors ;  but  there  is  evidence 
from  his  own  pen  (e.g.  his  letter  to  Weizsacker  of  22  January  1939,  referred  to  in  note  7  on 
p.  318  below)  that  he  sometimes  expressed  himself  to  his  German  friends  in  a  manner  that  was 
surprising  in  a  servant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Burckhardt  was,  of  course,  in  a  position 
that  would  have  strained  the  capacities  of  the  most  experienced  diplomatist.  The  League  had 
appointed  him  High  Commissioner  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  prevent  the  constant 
reference  to  Geneva  of  difficulties  that  arose  at  Danzig,  and  he  had  fulfilled  this  part  of  his 
mission  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  Committee  of  Three.  Moreover,  the  British  rapporteur 
of  the  Committee  was  undoubtedly  anxious  for  a  direct  German-Polish  settlement  of  the  Danzig 
question,  and  the  High  Commissioner  could  not  hope  to  be  helpful  in  bringing  this  about  unless 
he  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  Germans.  Cf.  the  favourable  opinion  of  Burckhardt  given  by 
F.  P.  Walters,  the  Deputy  Secretary-General  of  the  League,  in  A  History  of  the  League  of  Nations 
(London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1952),  ii.  794-6. 
The  British  and  French,  writes  Walters,  ‘esteemed  it  fortunate  that,  through  the  accident  of  a 
League  appointment,  there  was  in  the  Free  City  a  man  who,  perhaps  alone  in  Europe,  was 
equally  liked  and  trusted  by  the  Nazis  and  by  themselves’  (ibid.  p.  795). 

Burckhardt  seems  originally  to  have  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  German  and 
Polish  agreement  to  the  transformation  of  the  Free  City  into  a  sovereign  state,  which  would 
remain  closely  allied  economically  to  Poland  (see  Bottcher’s  note  of  the  conversation  between 
himself,  Greiser,  and  Burckhardt  on  7  December:  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  674);  and  the  prospect  that 
a  settlement  of  the  Danzig  question  would  be  achieved,  not  by  negotiation,  but  by  German 
force  majeure,  was  probably  as  shocking  to  him  as  it  was  to  Halifax  or  any  other  Western  European 
statesman.  The  enactment  of  the  anti-Semitic  legislation  in  November,  against  Burckhardt’s 
advice,  clearly  took  him  aback.  On  21  November  Bottcher  found  him  ‘much  agitated’  and 
concerned  because  he  was  ‘taking  a  very  great  responsibility  upon  himself,  especially  vis-a-vis 
the  League  of  Nations’  (ibid.  no.  102);  and  in  his  conversation  with  Bottcher  and  Greiser  on 
7  December  he  made  it  plain  that  he  felt  personally  aggrieved  by  the  latest  developments.  He 
had,  he  complained,  come  to  Danzig  ‘with  very  good  intentions’,  but  he  was  now  ‘beginning 
to  cut  a  rather  comical  figure’  (ibid.  no.  674). 
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of  the  constitutionality  of  the  decrees  would  have  to  be  raised  in  Geneva 
in  January,  and  Burckhardt,  after  his  return  from  Warsaw,  had  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Greiser  and  Forster  as  well  as  with  Bottcher  to  discuss  the  pro¬ 
cedure  that  should  be  followed. 

In  these  talks  Burckhardt  emphasized  the  difficulties  which  he  himself 
and  Halifax,  as  rapporteur  of  the  Committee  of  Three,  would  encounter 
when  the  anti-Semitic  decrees  came  up  for  consideration,  and  he  discussed 
with  the  Nazi  leaders  ways  and  means  of  diminishing  the  bad  effect  which 
the  new  measures  were  certain  to  produce  in  Geneva.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  Burckhardt  should  write  a  letter  to  Greiser  asking  for  his 
views  on  the  question  whether  the  new  decrees,  and  also  the  Security 
Service  Decree  of  io  October,  could  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
Statute  of  the  Free  City;  Greiser  would  then  reply  that  it  was  intended  to 
hold  elections  for  the  Volkstag  in  the  spring  of  1939,  that  these  elections 
would  certainly  give  the  Nazis  a  two-thirds’  majority,  and  that  the  new 
Volkstag’s  sanction  of  the  decrees  would  make  them  constitutional  retro¬ 
actively.  It  was  also  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  similar  exchange  of 
notes  between  Burckhardt  and  Forster.1  Burckhardt  then  went  to  Berlin 
and  obtained  Ribbentrop’s  approval  for  this  procedure;2  and  on  20  De¬ 
cember  he  wrote  to  the  Deputy  Secretary-General  of  the  League,  giving 
an  account  of  his  talk  with  Ribbentrop,  mentioning  the  proposal  that 
Forster  should  write  him  a  letter  promising  that  the  new  Volkstag  would 
‘legalise’  the  anti-Semitic  decrees,  and  stating  that  as  a  result  of  his  visit 
to  Berlin  he  had  changed  his  mind  about  the  desirability  of  his  post  being 
liquidated,  since  he  feared  that  his  departure  might  precipitate  a  crisis.3 
The  exchange  of  notes  between  Burckhardt  and  Greiser  and  Forster  took 
place  early  in  January  1939,  though  they  were  predated,4  and  Burckhardt 
took  them  with  him  to  Geneva  in  the  middle  of  the  month.5 

During  December  and  the  first  half  of  January  1939  there  had  been  an 
exchange  of  views  between  the  Governments  represented  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Three  (Great  Britain,  France,  and  Sweden)  as  to  the  procedure 
that  should  be  followed  and  the  policy  that  should  be  adopted,  and  steps 
were  also  taken  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Polish  Government  on  the 
desirability  of  withdrawing  the  High  Commissioner.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  in  November  opposed  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  High 
Commissioner,6  but  in  December  they  were  inclined  to  face  the  issue  by 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  674  and  675. 

2  Ibid.  nos.  114  and  1 1 7.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  657-61. 

4  The  notes  exchanged  between  Burckhardt  and  Greiser  bore  the  dates  3  and  10  December 
( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  677),  and  those  exchanged  between  Burckhardt  and  Forster  the  dates  12  and 
31  December  (ibid.  no.  676). 

5  For  Burckhardt’s  expectations  of  the  outcome  of  the  discussions,  as  reported  by  Bottcher, 
see  ibid.  no.  677. 

6  Despatch  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  Phipps  in  Paris,  21  November  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp. 
282-3). 
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asking  the  Council  to  terminate  its  guarantee  of  the  Constitution  of  Danzig 
and  abolish  the  post  of  High  Commissioner,  provided  that  the  Polish 
Government  agreed  to  this  course.1  The  French  Government  were  against 
waiting  until  the  League  was  presented  with  a  fait  accompli  in  Danzig 
(possibly  in  the  form  of  a  German-Polish  agreement)2  and  thought  that 
the  termination  of  the  High  Commissioner’s  mandate  could  not  be  avoided, 
but  favoured  his  resignation  rather  than  a  decision  to  withdraw  him, 
since  resignation  would  eliminate  a  discussion  in  the  Council  in  the 
presence  of  the  Polish  representative.3  The  Swedish  Government  were 
emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  the  situation  had  become  impos¬ 
sible,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  Danzig 
could  only  bring  discredit  on  the  League;  they  would  prefer  to  resign 
from  the  Committee  of  Three  rather  than  remain  responsible  for  the 
present  position.4  The  Polish  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  any  decisive  action’s  being  taken  by  the  League 
pending  the  conclusion  of  their  negotiations  with  Germany.5 

The  British,  French,  and  Swedish  Governments  agreed  in  thinking  that 
the  Committee  of  Three  must  meet  and  consider  the  situation  at  Danzig 
in  the  middle  of  January,  when  their  representatives  would  be  in  Geneva 
for  the  session  of  the  League  Council  which  was  due  to  open  on  1 6  January. 
By  the  first  week  of  January,  however,  the  attitude  of  Poland,  combined 
with  the  change  in  Burckhardt’s  opinion  which  has  been  noted  above,  had 
led  the  British  Government  to  form  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best 
to  refrain  from  bringing  the  question  of  Danzig  before  the  Council  in 
January  and  to  prolong  the  deliberations  in  the  Committee  of  Three  in 
order  to  be  able  to  adjust  the  Committee’s  recommendations  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  in  the  light  of  the  result  of  the  German-Polish  negotiations.6  (A  promise 
to  keep  the  British  Government  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
had  been  obtained  from  Beck).7 

1  Despatch  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  Kennard  in  Warsaw,  8  December  (ibid.  pp.  401—6). 

2  The  British  Foreign  Secretary  had  expressed  the  opinion,  earlier  in  the  exchange  of  views, 
that  a  Polish-German  agreement  might  solve  the  problem  for  the  League  Council.  ‘If’,  he  wrote 
to  Kennard  on  8  December,  ‘before  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in  January  next  an  agreement 
between  Poland  and  Germany  in  regard  to  the  status  of  the  Free  City  is  reached,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  be  easier  for  the  Council  to  accept  the  position’  (ibid.  p.  406). 

3  French  memorandum  of  30  December,  with  covering  note  by  Strang  (ibid.  pp.  553-6). 

4  Stockholm  to  the  Foreign  Office,  22  December  (ibid.  p.  445). 

5  Kennard  to  the  Foreign  Office  20  December  and  1 1  January,  reporting  on  interviews  with 
Beck  (ibid.  pp.  438-g,  580).  See  also  aide-memoire  from  Beck  of  21  December  in  reply -to  an 
aide-memoire  from  Kennard  of  15  December  (ibid.  pp.  542-4).  For  the  Polish-German  negotia¬ 
tions  see  below,  pp.  323-6,  332-42. 

6  Foreign  Office  to  Phipps  in  Paris,  5  January,  recording  an  interview  between  Halifax  and 
the  French  Ambassador  on  the  4th.  Halifax  had  made  it  clear  that  it  was  the  Polish  attitude 
that  had  brought  him  to  this  conclusion.  He  referred  to  ‘the  possible  undesirable  effect  of 
causing  annoyance  to  Colonel  Beck’,  whose  assistance  might  be  needed  ‘in  a  much  graver 
situation’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  567). 

7  Ibid.  p.  580. 
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Preliminary  discussions  between  British,  French,  and  Swedish  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  High  Commissioner,  and  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
League  in  Geneva  on  14  January  brought  them  but  little  nearer  to  agree¬ 
ment.1  Burckhardt  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  now  unlikely  that 
the  Germans  would  take  direct  action  in  Danzig  at  an  early  stage,  but 
the  idea  that  he  should  stay  at  his  post  until  the  elections  were  held  was 
disliked  by  the  French  and  Swedish  representatives  and  by  the  Secretary- 
General,  who  thought  that  ‘the  elections  and  the  subsequent  modification 
of  the  Constitution  would  put  the  Council  in  a  very  difficult  position’, 
since  the  modifications  would  be  unlikely  to  be  of  a  character  of  which  the 
Council  could  sincerely  approve.  As  during  the  earlier  diplomatic  ex¬ 
changes,  the  Swedish  attitude  was  the  most  uncompromising.  Sweden 
wanted  the  League  to  extricate  itself  from  its  obligations  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  the  Swedish  representative,  Sandler,  later  repeated  the  threat 
to  resign  from  the  Committee  unless  a  decision  in  this  sense  was  taken.2 
On  the  other  hand  a  Polish  representative,  with  whom  the  British  delegate 
(R.  A.  Butler)  discussed  the  situation  a  few  days  later,  threatened  that  if 
the  question  of  Danzig  was  brought  before  the  Council  Poland  would 
withdraw  from  the  League3  and  he  himself  ‘would  make  a  speech  which 
could  not  but  be  very  damaging  to  the  League  of  Nations’.4 

In  face  of  these  conflicting  views,  the  British  Government  remained  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  temporizing,  and  it  was  this  policy  which  carried  the 
day.  The  Committee  of  Three,  at  two  formal  meetings  on  17  and  19 
January,5  had  a  full  discussion  on  the  whole  question  and  finally  decided 
to  adopt  a  suggestion,  which  Burckhardt  himself  had  made  at  the  end  of 
December,6  that  the  High  Commissioner  should  not  resign  or  be  with¬ 
drawn  but  should  avoid  returning  to  Danzig  by  taking  leave  of  absence 
which  was  due  to  him.  The  Committee  also  decided  to  consider  the  posi¬ 
tion  again  at  another  meeting,  to  be  held  before  the  next  session  of  the 
Council,  when  ‘developments  in  the  situation’  would  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  These  decisions  were  made  public  in  a  communique7  issued  after 

1  Note  on  the  conversations  by  the  British  representative,  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  587-9. 

2  Ibid.  p.  591. 

3  Ibid.;  cf.  p.  605. 

4  Butler,  in  reporting  this  conversation,  added  that  Komarnicki  (the  Polish  Minister  at  Berne) 
had  been  instructed  by  Warsaw  to  say  that  the  Danzig  question  remained  an  integral  part  of 
the  peace  settlement,  but  that  ‘the  Polish  Government  would  be  ready  to  collaborate  with  the 
interested  parties,  including  the  Committee  of  Three,  to  achieve  an  agreed  settlement  of  the 
question’  (ibid.  p.  593). 

5  Records  of  the  meetings,  ibid.  pp.  598-603,  612-14. 

6  In  a  conversation  with  Kennard  in  Warsaw  (ibid.  p.  558). 

7  Text,  ibid.  p.  614.  The  Swedish  member  of  the  Committee  agreed  not  to  resign  in  return  for 
the  inclusion  of  a  reference  in  the  communique  to  Burckhardt’s  leave  of  absence  from  Danzig 
(ibid.  pp.  605-6).  For  accounts  given  by  Burckhardt  to  the  Germans  of  what  passed  in  Geneva 
in  January  1939  see  a  report  from  the  German  Consul-General  at  Geneva  to  the  Foreign  Ministry, 
recording  a  conversation  with  Burckhardt  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  123)  and  a  letter  from  Burckhardt 
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the  Committee’s  second  meeting,  which  also  put  it  on  record  that  certain 
important  provisions  of  the  decrees  recently  issued  by  the  Danzig  Senate 
contravened  the  Constitution,  and  that  this  ‘irregular  position  .  .  .  raised 
the  question  of  the  obligations  of  the  League  in  relation  to  the  guarantee 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  functions  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  the 
Free  City’.1 

During  Burckhardt’s  leave  of  absence,  the  tension  between  Germans 
and  Poles  in  Danzig  rose  once  more,  though  it  did  not  become  dangerously 
high  until  after  the  German-Polish  negotiations  had  reached  an  impasse 
at  the  end  of  January.2  In  November  the  Polish  Government  had  made 
representations  to  the  Danzig  Senate  about  the  application  of  the  Nurem¬ 
berg  Laws  to  Jews  who  were  Polish  citizens,3  and  in  December  1938  they 
had  protested  against  the  arrest  of  Poles  who  had  sent  their  children  to 
Polish  schools.  At  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  Polish  and  the  German  authori¬ 
ties  in  Danzig  were  competing  with  one  another  in  the  issue  of  propagand¬ 
ist  postage  stamps:  the  Poles  issued  stamps,  for  use  in  Polish  post  offices 
in  the  Free  City,  with  symbols  representing,  for  instance,  the  overthrow  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights;  and  the  German  authorities  retorted  by  an  issue 
of  ‘defensive  stamps’  depicting  the  German  character  of  the  city.4  It  was 
not  until  the  second  half  of  February,  however,  that  any  serious  incidents 
occurred.  During  the  night  of  12-13  February,  at  a  cafe  in  Langfuhr  on 
the  outskirts  of  Danzig,  a  notice  was  posted  up  bearing  the  words 
‘No  Admittance  for  Dogs  and  Poles’.5  The  Polish  Students’  Association 

to  Weizsacker  (ibid.,  no.  124).  In  the  latter  document,  Burckhardt  referred  to  ‘the  really  un¬ 
pleasant  ten  days’  which  he  had  spent  at  Geneva,  where  ‘the  leftists’  had  ‘tried  in  every  possible 
way’  to  force  his  resignation.  Halifax,  he  recorded,  had  ‘helped  him  through  thick  and  thin’, 
though  other  members  of  the  British  delegation  had  taken  a  different  line.  For  Sandler  Burck¬ 
hardt  had  nothing  but  criticism.  He  ironically  described  as  ‘a  delightful  situation’  the  position 
in  which  he  was  placed  in  consequence  of  the  Committee  of  Three’s  decision.  While  he  would, 
he  wrote,  often  gladly  have  left  Danzig  in  the  past,  he  was  now  ‘frankly  in  a  fighting  mood’  and 
would  ‘not  like  to  give  way  to  these  Marxists’.  He  suggested  that  the  best  way  for  him  to  obtain 
the  necessary  permission  from  the  Committee  of  Three  to  return  to  Danzig  would  be  for  both 
Greiser  and  Chodacki,  after  conferring  together,  to  write  him  letters  stating  that  they  had  certain 
questions  to  discuss  with  him.  This,  he  thought,  would  be  sufficient  to  obtain  authorization  from 
Paris  and  London  for  his  return.  ‘Stockholm  would  withdraw;  the  Second  and  Third  Inter¬ 
national  would  gnash  their  teeth;  and  I  could  then  discuss  any  further  matters  in  Berlin  and 
Warsaw  and  find  out  what  the  plans  are.’ 

1  The  British  Consul  in  Danzig  (Shepherd)  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  28  January  that 
the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Danzig  Senate  (Bottcher)  had  expressed  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  outcome  of  the  meetings  in  Geneva.  Shepherd  had  formed  the  opinion  that  conditions 
in  Danzig  were  ‘now  likely  to  remain  stable  for  some  time  to  come’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  746-7). 

2  See  below,  pp.  338-40. 

3  See  Report  of  M.  Carl  Burckhardt,  p.  9. 

4  Postal  arrangements  had  been  a  cause  of  considerable  friction  in  earlier  years.  See  Survey 
for  1925,  ii.  243-5;  Survey  for  1937,  i.  402.  Lipski  told  Ribbentrop  on  15  December  1938  that  the 
Polish  stamps  had  been  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  German  protests  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  1 12). 

5  According  to  the  German  version  (report  from  the  Consul-General  in  Danzig,  German 
White  Book  ii,  no.  195),  this  was  a  sequel  to  an  altercation  between  German  and  Polish  students 
in  January  which  had  caused  the  proprietor  to  ask  the  Poles  not  to  visit  the  cafe — a  request 
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retorted  with  a  provocative  resolution  which  was  published  in  the  press, 
and  feelings  continued  to  rise  until,  on  24  February,  there  was  a  clash 
between  German  and  Polish  students  on  the  premises  of  the  Hochschule 
in  which  the  Poles  had  the  worst  of  it.  During  the  next  few  days  there 
were  student  demonstrations  in  Danzig,  resulting  in  further  clashes  and 
in  the  closing  of  the  Hochschule,  and  protests  were  exchanged  between 
the  Polish  Commissioner-General  and  the  Senate.1 

Meanwhile,  anti-German  feelings  had  flared  up  throughout  Poland, 
and  on  24  and  25  February  there  were  demonstrations  in  Warsaw  and  in 
other  towns  which  were  on  a  more  serious  scale  than  had  been  known 
for  some  years.  Windows  were  broken  in  German  premises  (including  the 
Embassy  in  Warsaw  and  the  Consulate  at  Poznan)  and  some  Germans 
were  attacked;  but  on  the  whole  the  crowds,  which  consisted  mostly  of 
students,  refrained  from  acts  of  violence  and  relieved  their  feelings  by 
shouting  anti-German  slogans,  and  also  by  occasional  hostile  references 
to  Beck  and  his  policy.  In  Warsaw  these  incidents  coincided  with  a  visit 
from  Count  Ciano,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  who  was  cheered  by  the 
crowds  which  were  demonstrating  against  Germany.2  The  agitation  con¬ 
tinued,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  during  the  next  few  days,  and  on 
27  February  the  Academic  Legion — an  organization  for  the  military  train¬ 
ing  of  students,  which  had  government  support — held  a  meeting  in  War¬ 
saw  at  which  passionate  appeals  were  made  to  the  students’  patriotic 
feelings  and  spirit  of  sacrifice.3  In  the  energetic  protests  against  these 
demonstrations  which  were  made  by  Ribbentrop  to  the  Polish  Ambassa¬ 
dor4  and  by  the  German  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  to  Beck,5  special  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  alleged  passivity  of  the  police  during  the  incidents 
in  front  of  the  Embassy  and  to  the  presence  of  the  Vice-Minister  for  War 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Academic  Legion.  At  the  beginning  of  March  the 
original  incidents  in  Danzig  were  reported  to  be  on  the  point  of  being 

which  was  ignored.  It  was  also  suggested  on  the  German  side  that  the  notice  had  been  posted 
by  Poles  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  provoking  trouble. 

1  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.  p.  to;  The  Times,  25  and  28  February  1939.  See  also  telegrams  to 
London  from  the  British  Consul  in  Danzig  and  the  British  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  giving  details 
about  the  incident  and  subsequent  demonstrations  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  145,  151,  152,  156-7, 
159.  163,  168). 

1  Ibid.  p.  163.  Ciano  told  the  German  Ambassador  in  Rome,  after  his  return,  that  the 
anti-German  demonstrations  in  Warsaw  had  put  him  in  an  embarrassing  position,  but  that 
he  had  ‘been  able  to  observe  that  the  Polish  Government  had  reacted  immediately  by  arresting 
four  ringleaders  and  discharging  certain  responsible  public  officials’.  Ciano  also  told  Mackensen 
that  his  general  impression  in  Poland  was  of  ‘a  mounting  fear  of  the  steadily  increasing  strength 
of  the  large  neighbour  to  the  west’  and  of  ‘strong  counter-influences’  which  were  at  work  against 
Beck’s  policy  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  136).  Ciano  was  reported  by  Moltke  to  have  told  the  latter  that 
when  he  discussed  the  demonstrations  with  Beck,  expressing  his  displeasure,  Beck  had  replied 
that  French  provocation  had  played  a  part  in  the  incidents  (ibid.  no.  131,  note  2). 

3  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  151. 

4  Ibid.  no.  152;  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  131. 

5  Ibid.  no.  137;  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  151. 
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settled,1  and  the  Hochschule  was  reopened,  but  the  feeling  which  had 
been  aroused  throughout  Poland  was  not  so  easily  calmed. 

Before  the  agitation  over  the  incidents  in  Danzig  had  died  down,  the 
question  of  the  return  of  the  High  Commissioner  to  his  post  in  the  Free 
City  had  come  under  consideration.  Burckhardt  himself  felt  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  March  that  it  was  his  duty  to  return,2  and  Halifax,  as  rapporteur 
of  the  Committee  of  Three,  also  thought  his  return  desirable.  Halifax 
thought  that  Burckhardt’s  presence  might  help  to  improve  Polish-Danzig 
relations  and  restrain  anti-Semitism,  and  he  also  considered  that  Burck¬ 
hardt’s  return  to  the  Free  City  was  essential  in  order  that  he  might  prepare 
a  report  on  the  situation  for  the  Committee  of  Three.3  The  other  members 
of  the  Committee,  France  and  Sweden,  had  agreed  by  1 1  March — though 
with  some  reluctance,  at  any  rate  on  the  part  of  France4 — to  fall  in  with 
British  wishes,5  and  Burckhardt  had  arrived  in  Danzig,  by  way  of  Berlin, 
by  15  March.6 

(5)  Diplomatic  Relations:  The  German  Proposals  about  Danzig 

The  reason  why  public  opinion  in  Poland  reacted  so  vigorously  to  the 
comparatively  trivial  incidents  in  Danzig  in  February  1939  was  to  be 
found  in  the  rumours  that  had  been  in  circulation  for  some  time  regarding 
German-Polish  conversations  on  the  Danzig  question.  At  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1938  a  representative  of  the  Hearst  Press  asked  Beck  about  ‘rumours 

1  Ibid.  no.  196;  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  181. 

2  On  1  March  1939  the  German  Consul-General  at  Geneva  reported  to  the  Foreign  Ministry 
in  Berlin  that,  after  discussions  between  Burckhardt  and  members  of  the  League  Secretariat,  it 
had  been  decided  that  Burckhardt  should  notify  the  Committee  of  Three  that  he  considered  it 
his  duty  to  interrupt  his  holiday  and  return  to  Danzig  because  of  the  situation  there.  Burck¬ 
hardt’s  intention  was  to  visit  London  for  discussions  with  Halifax,  and  then  return  to  Danzig  via 
Berlin  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  133). 

3  Telegram  of  2  March  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  Phipps  in  Paris  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  166-7). 

4  The  French  Government  made  their  consent  conditional  on  that  of  Sweden  (ibid.  pp.  169- 

7°)- 

5  Ibid.  p.  224.  The  British  Consul  at  Danzig  was  against  the  return  of  the  High  Commissioner. 
He  gave  it  as  his  ‘conscientious  and  considered  conviction’  that  the  High  Commissioner’s 
presence  in  Danzig  could  ‘no  longer  safeguard  either  the  Constitution,  the  Minorities  or  the 
status  of  the  Free  City  itself’.  He  suspected,  probably  with  reason,  that  Halifax’s  wish  for 
Burckhardt’s  return  was  due  to  ‘some  ulterior  motive,  such  as  a  desire  to  conciliate  Poland’ 
(ibid.  p.  187). 

6  Burckhardt  had  asked  for  an  interview  with  Ribbentrop  in  order  to  inform  him  personally 
about  the  talk  which  he  hoped  to  have  had  with  Halifax  and  to  learn  German  views  about  the 
further  treatment  of  the  Danzig  question  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  133).  Burckhardt  was  in  Berlin  on 
13  March  and  saw  not  Ribbentrop  but  Weizsacker,  who  advised  him  not  to  return  to  Danzig 
since  the  Poles  were  likely  to  misuse  him  and  attempt  to  play  him  off  against  the  Germans  (see 
p.  315  above,  footnote  2,  for  Kennard’s  similar  interpretation  of  Polish  intentions).  Burckhardt 
paid  only  a  brief  visit  to  Danzig  and  then  returned  to  Geneva  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  138,  note  1). 
While  in  Danzig  he  told  the  British  Consul-General  that  he  had  got  the  impression  in  Berlin 
that  the  Free  City  was  likely  to  be  occupied  by  German  troops  almost  immediately  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
iv,  pp.  265,  280-1).  An  account  of  these  rumours  of  an  imminent  attack  on  Danzig  will  be  found 
in  the  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939. 
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that  negotiations  are  going  on  between  Poland  and  Germany  regarding 
the  surrender  of  Danzig  to  Germany  and  the  creation  of  a  neutral  corridor, 
or  else  the  right  of  transit  across  Polish  Pomorze,  to  link  up  Germany  and 
East  Prussia’.  Beck  replied:  ‘We  are  not  conducting  any  negotiations  on 
this  matter.’1  In  fact,  the  proposal  outlined  by  the  Hearst  Press  representa¬ 
tive  had  been  put  to  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Berlin  on  24  October,  but 
since  Beck  had  refused  to  treat  this  suggestion  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  his 
reply  to  the  journalist’s  question  had  perhaps  a  certain  justification. 

At  the  time  of  the  Munich  settlement,  Beck’s  determination  to  regain 
Teschen  at  all  costs  had  led  him  to  take  a  step  which  perhaps  brought  him 
nearer  than  he  had  ever  been  before  to  committing  himself  and  his 
country  to  the  German  camp.  There  was  evidence  that  Beck  was  anxious 
to  bring  off  his  coup  over  Teschen  independently,  without  reliance  (or  at 
any  rate  without  the  appearance  of  reliance)  on  German  help.2  Yet  on 
the  evening  of  30  September,  after  he  had  dispatched  an  ultimatum  to 
Czechoslovakia  demanding  the  evacuation  of  Teschen  within  twenty-four 
hours,3  Beck  sent  for  Moltke,  told  him  of  the  action  which  he  had  taken, 
and,  while  giving  the  German  Ambassador  the  impression  that  he  did  not 
expect  a  rejection  of  the  ultimatum  which  would  entail  the  use  of  military 
force,  asked  him  ‘whether  Poland  could  count  on  a  benevolent  attitude 
on  the  part  of  Germany  in  case  of  an  armed  conflict  with  Czechoslovakia’, 
and,  further,  whether  this  benevolent  attitude  would  be  maintained  in 
the  event  of  Russian  intervention  in  a  Czecho-Polish  conflict.4  Next 
morning,  in  Berlin,  Ribbentrop  saw  Lipski  and  told  him  that  the  German 
Government  completely  understood  the  Polish  point  of  view  over  Teschen. 
They  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  need  for  military  action,  but,  if  an 
armed  conflict  between  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  were  to  develop, 
Germany  would  ‘naturally  take  a  benevolent  attitude’.  Ribbentrop 
thought  it  out  of  the  question  that  Russia  would  intervene  militarily 
against  Poland,  and  told  Lipski  that  if  she  did  intervene  ‘a  completely 
new  situation  would  arise’.  Moltke  gave  similar  assurances  to  Beck  in 
Warsaw,  adding,  however,  a  phrase  to  the  effect  that  Germany’s  benevo¬ 
lence  would  extend  to  the  case  of  Russian  intervention.5 

As  we  have  seen  elsewhere,6  Czechoslovakia  gave  way  to  the  Polish 
ultimatum,  and  Poland  obtained  Teschen  without  having  to  use  force  and 
therefore  without  having  to  test  how  far  she  could  in  fact  count  on  Ger- 


1  Polish  White  Book,  no.  46.  The  interview  was  reported  in  the  German  press  ( Frankfurter 

Zeitung,  1  November  1938).  2  See  above,  p.  58,  note  5. 

3  See  above,  p.  62.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  54. 

5  Ibid.  no.  55.  The  original  text  of  Ribbentrop’s  memorandum  on  his  conversation  with 

Lipski  contained  the  words  ‘we  would  likewise  adopt  a  benevolent  attitude’  [in  the  event  of 
Russian  intervention].  These  words  were  struck  out  by  Ribbentrop,  but  evidently  not  before 
instructions  had  been  sent  to  Moltke  in  the  sense  of  the  original  text. 

6  See  above,  pp.  64-65. 
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many’s  ‘benevolent  attitude’.  Though  Beck  had  thus  secured  one  of  his 
main  objects,  he  was  thwarted  over  another  favourite  project — the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  common  frontier  between  Poland  and  Hungary  in  Carpatho- 
Ruthenia — and  during  the  weeks  following  the  Munich  settlement  Beck 
showed  himself  by  no  means  subservient  to  the  Nazis’  will  on  the  Ruthe- 
nian  question.1  The  attempts  which  he  made  in  October  to  organize  a 
Hungarian  coup  in  Ruthenia  have  been  described  in  an  earlier  chapter.2 
Polish  agitation  over  Ruthenia  did  not  die  down  even  after  the  Vienna 
Award  of  2  November,3  and  Beck’s  temerity  in  taking  a  line  of  his  own  in 
this  matter  was  perhaps  one  of  the  factors  which  made  the  Nazis  decide 
that  the  time  had  come  to  show  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister  that  Germany, 
in  spite  of  all  the  reassuring  pronouncements  of  the  last  twelve  months,  did 
not  intend  to  put  up  much  longer  with  a  situation  which  left  Danzig 
outside  the  frontiers  of  the  Reich. 

On  24  October  Ribbentrop  had  a  conversation  with  the  Polish  Ambas¬ 
sador,  Lipski,  during  a  luncheon  at  Berchtesgaden,4  in  the  course  of  which 
he  broached  the  subject  of  the  incorporation  of  Danzig  in  the  Reich. 
Ribbentrop  emphasized  that  ‘Danzig  was  German — had  always  been  Ger¬ 
man  and  would  always  remain  German’.  According  to  the  German  note  of 
the  interview,5  Ribbentrop  suggested  a  settlement  on  the  following  lines: 

1.  The  Free  State  [ Freistaat ]6  of  Danzig  would  revert  to  the  German 
Reich. 

2.  An  extraterritorial  Reichs autobahn  belonging  to  Germany  and  likewise 
an  extraterritorial,  multiple-track  railroad  would  be  laid  through  the 
Corridor. 

3.  Similarly  Poland  would  receive  in  the  Danzig  area  an  extraterritorial 
road  or  Autobahn ,  a  railroad,  and  a  free  port. 

4.  Poland  would  receive  a  guarantee  of  a  market  for  her  goods  in  the 
Danzig  area. 

5.  The  two  nations  would  recognize  their  common  boundaries  (guaran¬ 
tee)  or  each  other’s  territories. 


1  See  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  67  (Moltke’s  report  of  8  October  1938  on  conversations  between  Beck 
and  Csaky,  at  that  time  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister’s  Chef  de  Cabinet);  no.  76  (Moltke’s 
interpretation  of  the  purpose  of  Beck’s  visit  to  Rumania  in  mid-October) ;  no.  80  (note  of  an 
interview  between  Lipski  and  Woermann  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  on  22  October); 
no.  83  (conversation  between  Moltke  and  Beck  on  25  October). 

2  See  pp.  80,  91-92  above. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  100.  For  the  Vienna  Award  see  pp.  105-7  above.  Beck,  however,  told 
Moltke  on  22  November  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  104)  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  for  direct 
action  to  obtain  possession  of  Ruthenia  which  the  Hungarian  Government  were  restrained  at 
this  time  from  carrying  out  by  strong  representations  from  Berlin  and  Rome  (pp.  108-10  above). 

4  See  also  above,  pp.  103-4. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  81;  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  197;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46, 
i.  87-89. 

6  The  Germans  had  recently  adopted  the  practice  of  referring  to  Danzig  as  ‘Freistaat’  instead 
of  ‘Freistadt’. 
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6.  The  German-Polish  treaty  would  be  extended  ten  to  twenty-five 
years. 

7.  Poland  would  accede  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact.1 

8.  The  two  countries  would  add  a  consultation  clause  to  their  treaty. 

According  to  Lipski’s  account  of  the  meeting,2  two  other  questions,  not 
mentioned  in  the  German  record,  were  also  discussed.  ‘As  a  possible 
sphere  for  future  co-operation  between  the  two  countries,  the  German 
Foreign  Minister  specified  joint  action  in  colonial  matters  and  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  Jews  from  Poland.’ 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  Ribbentrop  saw  Lipski  again,  and  on  this 
occasion  he  said  that,  ‘if  the  Polish  Government  agreed  to  the  German 
conception  regarding  Danzig  and  the  motor  road,  the  question  of  Sub- 
Carpathian  Ruthenia  could  be  solved  in  accordance  with  Poland’s  attitude 
to  the  matter’.3 

Lipski,  in  reply  to  these  overtures,  recalled  the  declarations  on  the  Dan¬ 
zig  question  which  had  been  made  by  Hitler  on  5  November  1937  and 
14  January  1938, 4  and  warned  Ribbentrop  that  he  ‘could  see  no  possibility 
of  an  agreement  involving  the  reunion  of  the  Free  City  with  the  Reich’.5 
On  receiving  the  Polish  Ambassador’s  report  on  these  conversations,  Beck 
recalled  him  to  Warsaw  for  consultation,  and  gave  him  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  to  guide  him  in  his  next  interview  with  Ribbentrop.6  He  was  to 
recapitulate  the  reasons  which  made  it  vital  for  Poland  to  retain  the 
rights  in  Danzig  which  were  guaranteed  to  her  by  the  Statute,  and  to 
explain  the  Polish  Government’s  view  that  a  basis  for  a  German-Polish 
understanding  which  would  ensure  the  permanent  maintenance  of  good 
relations  could  be  found  in  ‘a  certain  extension  in  the  period  and  form  of 
the  1934  Declaration’,  combined  with  a  settlement  of  the  Danzig  problem 
which  would  prevent  ‘the  continually  recurring  difficulties  of  a  technical 

1  This  clause,  which  appears  in  the  text  found  in  the  records  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry 
and  published  in  a  translated  version  in  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  81,  does  not  appear  in  the  version 
printed  in  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  197  and  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  87-89.  The 
substance  of  the  other  points  is  the  same  in  the  two  versions.  The  translation  used  in  the  text  is 
that  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vol.  v.  Lipski,  in  his  note  of  the  conversation,  mentioned  that  ‘a  joint  policy 
towards  Russia  on  the  basis  of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact’  was  one  of  the  topics  discussed. 

2  Polish  White  Book,  no.  44;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  89-90.  This  report  does  not 
mention  either  the  suggestion  for  a  Polish  road  and  railway  in  Danzig  territory  or  the  addition 
of  a  consultative  clause  to  the  1934  agreement. 

3  Lipski’s  despatch  of  25  October  1938  ( Polish  White  Book,  no.  44).  The  German  record  is 
somewhat  vaguer  on  this  point,  and  says  that  in  the  event  of  a  ‘general  settlement’  between 
Germany  and  Poland  a  ‘favorable  arrangement’  could  surely  be  found  for  the  Ruthenian 
problem  also  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  81).  It  may  be  noted  that,  before  Lipski  had  conveyed  his 
Government’s  views  on  the  German  suggestions  to  Ribbentrop,  the  German  and  Italian  Foreign 
Ministers  had  delivered  the  Vienna  Award  of  2  November  1938,  by  which  only  the  strip  of  plain 
along  the  Hungarian  frontier  of  Carpathian  Ruthenia  was  allotted  to  Hungary  (see  above, 
p.  106). 

4  See  above,  pp.  294,  296-7.  5  Polish  White  Book,  no.  44. 

6  Ibid.  no.  45;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  90-93. 
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and  psychological  nature’.  Beck’s  own  suggestion  for  such  a  settlement 
was  ‘the  replacement  of  the  League  of  Nations  guarantee  and  its  preroga¬ 
tives’  by  a  bilateral  Polish-German  agreement  guaranteeing  the  existence 
of  the  Free  City  ‘so  as  to  assure  freedom  of  national  and  cultural  life  to  its 
German  majority’,  and  also  guaranteeing  all  Polish  rights.1 

Notwithstanding  the  complications  involved  in  such  a  system  [wrote  Beck],  the 
Polish  Government  must  state  that  any  other  solution,  and  in  particular  any 
attempt  to  incorporate  the  Free  City  into  the  Reich,  must  inevitably  lead  to  a 
conflict.  This  would  not  only  take  the  form  of  local  difficulties,  but  also  would 
suspend  all  possibility  of  Polish-German  understanding  in  all  its  aspects. 

Lipski  carried  out  these  instructions  in  an  interview  with  Ribbentrop 
on  19  November.  In  reporting  to  Beck  on  the  conversation,2  Lipski  wrote 
that  Ribbentrop  had  received  him  in  a  friendly  way,  and  had  reiterated 
several  times  that  his  ‘sole  desire  was  to  achieve  stabilized  relations’. 
Ribbentrop  also  ‘discreetly  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  initiative’  in  raising  the  question  of  Danzig,  and  that  he  had 
‘talked  only  indefinitely’  with  Hitler  on  the  subject.3  He  appeared  to 
Lipski  to  be  impressed  by  the  statement  that  any  attempt  to  incorporate 
Danzig  in  the  Reich  would  lead  to  a  conflict  which  could  not  be  localized, 
but  he  refused  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  Polish  suggestion  for  a  bilateral 
agreement  until  he  had  had  time  to  study  the  whole  question  afresh  in  the 
light  of  the  Ambassador’s  statement.  Ribbentrop  asked  Lipski  about  the 
Polish  attitude  to  the  proposal  for  a  motor-road  across  Pomorze  (a  proposal 
which  was  not  dealt  with  in  Beck’s  instructions),  and  Lipski  expressed  his 
‘personal  belief  that  it  might  be  possible  to  find  a  solution’.4  The  question 

1  Ribbentrop,  in  his  note  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  101 ;  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  198;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  95-97)  of  the  interview  on  19  November  during  which  Lipski  read 
Beck’s  memorandum  to  him,  recorded  as  follows  his  understanding  of  this  proposal:  ‘Beck 
thought  that  one  might  fully  recognize  Danzig  as  a  purely  German  city  with  all  the  rights 
resulting  therefrom.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Poland  and  the  Polish  minority  should  like¬ 
wise  be  guaranteed  all  economic  rights;  thus  Danzig’s  character  as  a  Free  City  and  the  customs 
union  with  Poland  would  be  maintained’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  101). 

2  Despatch  dated  19  November  ( Polish  White  Book ,  no.  46;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46, 
i-  93-95)  * 

3  There  is  no  reference  to  this  in  Ribbentrop’s  note  of  the  interview  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  101; 
German  White  Book  ii.  no.  198;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  95). 

4  Hitler  had  raised  the  question  of  a  road  and  railway  across  Pomorze  in  an  interview  with 
Lipski  in  1935,  after  Pilsudski’s  death,  but  he  had  mentioned  it  then  merely  as  an  idea  which 
might  possibly  be  realized  in  about  fifteen  years’  time  ( Polish  White  Book,  no.  19).  Moltke  had 
also  talked  to  Beck  about  the  project  in  May  1935,  and  Beck  had  promised  that  it  should  be 
studied,  but,  in  spite  of  repeated  reminders,  he  had  never  given  a  clear  impression  of  his  views. 
In  September  1935  Todt,  the  Inspector-General  of  German  Highways,  had  spoken  to  an  official 
of  the  Polish  Ministry  of  Transport  about  the  possibility  of  the  question  being  examined  by  a 
German-Polish  conference  of  experts.  By  October  1937,  the  plans  for  a  Danzig-East  Prussia 
highway  were  being  actively  considered  in  Berlin,  and  Moltke,  who  was  asked  in  this  connexion 
for  an  account  of  earlier  discussions  with  the  Poles  about  the  Autobahn,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Polish  Government  must  be  expected  to  oppose  the  carrying  out  of  the  project  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
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of  Polish  adherence  to  the  Anti- Comintern  Pact  seems  not  to  have  been 
raised  directly,  but  Ribbentrop  (according  to  his  account  of  the  conver¬ 
sation)  advised  Lipski  that  the  Polish  Government  would  do  well  ‘to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  German  proposals  on  the  entire  complex  of 
German-Polish  relations’,  in  order  that  ‘real  stability’  might  be  created.1 

Three  days  later,  on  22  November,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Warsaw 
told  Beck  that  Ribbentrop  had  ‘paid  great  attention’  to  Lipski’s  statement; 
that  he  (Moltke)  had  ‘always  warned  M.  von  Ribbentrop  that  Danzig 
was  a  problem  in  regard  to  which  the  Polish  attitude  was  adamant,  and 
that  Poland  would  never  consent  to  a  drastic  solution’;  and  that  he  was 
glad  that  Ribbentrop  now  ‘thoroughly  realized  this’.  The  German  Am¬ 
bassador  also  told  Beck  that  he  had  been  ‘empowered  to  state  that  his 
Minister  continued  to  attach  the  highest  importance  to  good  Polish- 
German  relations’.2 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  German  iron  hand  was  still  well  concealed 
within  the  velvet  glove.  On  24  November,  however,  two  days  after  the 
German  Ambassador  had  spoken  these  soothing  words  to  Beck,  a  ‘first 
addendum  to  the  Directive  of  21  October  1938’  was  issued  by  Hitler;  and 
in  this  secret  directive  to  his  armed  forces  the  Fiihrer  ordered  preparations 
to  be  made  ‘for  a  surprise  occupation  by  German  troops  of  the  Free  State 
of  Danzig’.  The  occupation  contemplated  was  to  be  a  lightning  one, 
‘exploiting  a  favourable  political  situation,  not  a  war  against  Poland’, 
and  was  to  take  place  from  East  Prussia.  The  troops  required  were  to 
be  additional  to  those  ‘assigned  for  the  seizure  of  Memel,  so  that,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  both  operations  can  take  place  simultaneously’.3 

There  is  some  evidence  that  a  partial  explanation  of  Hitler’s  decision 
to  prepare  for  the  possibility  of  a  military  coup  in  Danzig  was  to  be  found 
in  the  hope  that  Beck  might  himself  be  willing  to  carry  his  complacency 
towards  Germany  to  the  length  of  handing  over  Danzig  if  the  obstacle  of 
Polish  public  opinion  could  be  got  round.4  In  an  interview  with  General 

v,  no.  14).  By  October  1938,  however,  when  Ribbentrop  raised  the  question  with  Lipski,  some 
technical  discussions  between  Germans  and  Poles  had  evidently  taken  place;  for  on  27  October 
Todt  wrote  to  Ribbentrop,  referring  to  a  recent  conversation  in  which  Hitler  had  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  Autobahn  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  general  policy,  and  mentioning  that  of 
the  two  possible  routes  the  Polish  military  authorities  preferred  the  longer  and  more  southerly, 
because  the  shorter  route,  lying  nearer  the  coast,  could  more  easily  be  placed  under  German 
control  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  86).  1  Ibid.  no.  101. 

2  Beck’s  note  of  the  interview  ( Polish  White  Book,  no.  47).  The  principal  subject  of  discussion 
at  this  meeting  between  Moltke  and  Beck  was  the  Hungarian  plan  for  seizing  Ruthenia  in  contra¬ 
vention  of  the  Vienna  Award,  and  Moltke,  in  his  report  to  Berlin  on  the  conversation,  did  not 
refer  at  all  to  the  Danzig  question.  Moltke  merely  recorded  himself  as  having  said  that  Ribben¬ 
trop  had  told  him  on  the  preceding  day  ‘that  he  did  not  see  why  the  Ukrainian  problem  should 
disturb  German-Polish  relations’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  104). 

3  Text  of  the  directive  in  I. M.T '.Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  481-3;  trans.  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  1 939— 
46,  i.  97-98;  cf.  N.C.A.  vi.  949-50. 

4  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Ribbentrop,  in  his  note  of  his  interview  with  Lipski  on  19 
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Brauchitsch  on  25  March  1939,1  Hitler  remarked  that  he  did  not  want  to 
solve  the  Danzig  problem  by  the  use  of  force.  A  military  occupation  of 
Danzig,  he  told  Brauchitsch,  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
only  if  the  Polish  Ambassador,  in  the  diplomatic  exchanges  which  were 
then  going  on,  were  to  give  ‘a  hint  that  the  Polish  Government  could  not 
take  the  responsibility  toward  their  own  people  to  cede  Danzig  voluntarily 
and  the  solution  would  be  made  easier  for  them  by  a  fait  accompli ’.  This 
interview  between  Hitler  and  Brauchitsch,  however,  took  place  four 
months  after  the  issue  of  the  directive  to  prepare  for  the  occupation  of 
Danzig,  and  Hitler’s  decision  of  24  November  1938  was  taken  at  a  time 
when  Beck’s  readiness  to  fall  in  with  German  plans  may  well  have  seemed 
doubtful  in  the  light  of  the  news  which  had  been  reaching  Berlin  and 
Berchtesgaden  of  diplomatic  moves  in  Warsaw  and  Moscow;  moves  whose 
importance  must  have  been  hard  at  that  stage  to  assess,2  but  which  might 
result  in  developments  that  would  be  most  unwelcome  to  Germany. 

Until  the  autumn  of  1938  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  relations 
between  Poland  and  Russia.  In  May  1938,  indeed,  when  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  crisis  appeared  to  be  coming  to  a  head,  and  Russia  had  indicated 
her  intention,  if  necessary,  of  implementing  her  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Polish  Government  had  made  it  clear  that  in  no 
circumstances  would  Poland  allow  the  transit  of  Russian  troops  through 


November,  recorded  that  Lipski  had  told  him  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  reasons  of  internal 
policy  for  Beck  to  agree  to  the  incorporation  of  Danzig  in  the  Reich  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  101; 
German  White  Book  ii,  no.  198;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  95).  The  argument  that 
Polish  public  opinion  would  never  accept  the  loss  of  Danzig  was  certainly  used  by  Beck  himself 
in  negotiations  with  the  Germans  during  the  winter  (see  pp.  335-6,  339  below). 

1  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxviii.  274  (100-R);  N.C.A.  viii.  83-86.  See  also  pp.  279-81  above. 

2  Moltke,  in  a  report  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  105)  drawn  up  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
the  Russo-Polish  declaration  on  26  November,  suggested  that  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
negotiations  which  culminated  in  the  declaration  had  been  economic  difficulties  in  the  territory 
which  Poland  had  recently  acquired  from  Czechoslovakia,  where  several  factories  had  in  the 
past  exported  a  large  part  of  their  output  to  Russia  and  were  now  having  trouble  in  finding  new 
markets.  This,  he  thought,  provided  a  motive  for  a  ‘revival  of  the  almost  dormant  Polish-Soviet 
economic  relations’ ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  mentioned  the  fear  that  Germany  would  disregard 
vital  Polish  interests  as  the  political  reason  behind  the  attempt  to  normalize  Soviet-Polish  rela¬ 
tions,  and  he  also  pointed  out  the  significance  of  the  issue  of  the  declaration  just  before  the 
signature  of  a  Franco-German  declaration  of  friendship  in  Paris  (pp.  1 83-5  above) .  In  a  telegram 
of  27  November,  Schulenburg,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  referred  to  the  belief  in 
diplomatic  circles  in  Moscow  ‘that  Poland  wishes  to  cover  herself  against  difficulties  which 
threaten  from  the  direction  of  Germany,  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  complied  with  this  desire 
because  she  believes  she  must  oppose  Germany  everywhere’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  105,  note  2).  Writ¬ 
ing  on  3  December,  Schulenburg  took  the  view  that  the  main  significance  of  the  declaration 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  had  been  made  public,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  previously  strained 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Teschen  crisis.  He  thought 
that  Russia’s  principal  motive  for  the  new  move,  like  Poland’s,  was  fear  of  Germany’s  growing 
strength.  He  referred  to  Russia’s  feeling  of  isolation  since  the  Munich  Conference,  and  to  her 
hope  that  the  revitalization  of  the  Polish-Russian  pact  would  insure  her  against  Polish  adherence 
to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  and  push  back  ‘any  future  German  offensive  in  the  east  from  the 
Polish-Soviet  to  the  German-Polish  frontier’  (ibid.  no.  108). 
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Polish  territory  en  route  for  Czechoslovakia,  and  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  engaging  in  military  staff  talks  with  Rumania  (whose  territory  would 
have  to  be  crossed  by  Russian  forces  going  to  the  help  of  Czechoslovakia 
if  the  Polish  route  was  closed).1  Moreover,  towards  the  end  of  September 
1938,  when  the  crisis  over  Teschen  was  coming  to  a  head,  the  Soviet 
Government  had  warned  the  Polish  Government  that  they  would  de¬ 
nounce  the  Soviet-Polish  pact  of  non-aggression  if  Polish  troops  crossed 
the  Czechoslovak  frontier.2  In  the  last  few  months  of  1938,  however,  the 
Poles  and  Russians  had  a  common  cause  for  concern  in  the  evidence  that 
German  propaganda  was  stirring  up  an  Ukrainian  agitation.3  and  advo¬ 
cates  of  closer  collaboration  between  Warsaw  and  Moscow  began  to  make 
themselves  heard  in  Poland.  A  suggestion4  for  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
validity  of  the  Polish-Soviet  Pact  of  Non- Aggression  of  25  July  1932 
(which  had  been  extended  on  5  May  1934  for  a  period  ending  on  3  Decem¬ 
ber  1945)  was  discussed  between  the  Polish  Ambassador  and  Litvinov,  the 
Soviet  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  outcome  of  these  conversa¬ 
tions  was  the  issue  on  26  November  of  a  joint  communique  stating  that 
relations  between  the  Polish  and  Soviet  Governments  were  and  would 
continue  to  be  based  on  all  the  existing  agreements  between  them,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Pact  of  Non-Aggression,  which  had  ‘a  basis  wide  enough  to 
guarantee  the  inviolability  of  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  States’. 
The  communique  also  recorded  agreement  to  extend  commercial  rela¬ 
tions,  and  to  ‘settle  a  number  of  current  and  long-standing  matters  which 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  various  agreements  in  force,  and,  in 
particular,  to  dispose  of  the  various  frontier  incidents  which  have  lately 
been  occurring’.5 


1  On  the  question  of  the  transit  of  Russian  forces  across  Rumania  or  Poland,  see  Survey  for 
1938,  ii.  132,  276-81.  See  also  a  despatch  from  the  British  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  dated  14  June 
1938,  enclosing  a  report  on  an  interview  between  the  British  military  attache  and  the  Polish 
Chief  of  Staff,  in  which  the  possibility  of  Russian  aid  to  Czechoslovakia  had  been  discounted 
by  the  Polish  general  on  the  ground  of  Russia’s  weakness.  ‘There  is,  I  think  [wrote  Kennard], 
no  doubt  that  Soviet  Russia  could  only  give  serious  help  to  Czechoslovakia  by  land  if  she  were 
to  make  use  of  the  railway  system  of  southern  Poland ;  but  any  such  attempt,  implying  military 
occupation,  would  inevitably  be  resisted  by  Poland.  The  latter  would  hope  to  have  the  assistance 
of  Roumania,  whose  security  would  equally  be  threatened.  This,  indeed,  is  certainly  regarded 
here  as  the  fundamental  object  of  the  Polish-Roumanian  alliance’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i,  p.  482). 

2  See  above,  p.  55.  3  See  above,  pp.  310-12. 

4  Beck  told  the  British  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  on  9  December  that  the  suggestion  had  come 
from  the  Russian  side.  His  version  was  that  Polish-Russian  relations  had  become  strained,  partly 
on  account  of  ‘the  military  demonstrations  made  by  Soviet  troops  on  the  Polish  frontier  during 
the  Czechoslovak  crisis’,  and  partly  because  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  frontier  incidents; 
the  Polish  Government  had  therefore  made  ‘serious  representations’  in  Moscow;  and  Litvinov 
had  finally  proposed  a  declaration,  ‘to  which  Poland  had  readily  agreed’.  Beck  also  assured 
Kennard  that  the  importance  attached  to  the  declaration  ‘in  some  circles’  was  exaggerated 

( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  p.  419). 

5  Polish  White  Book,  no.  160.  See  also  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  364;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938, 
i.311-12. 
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This  declaration  might  perhaps  have  opened  the  way  to  a  genuine  and 
lasting  improvement  in  relations  between  Poland  and  Russia  if  the  Polish 
Government  could  have  brought  themselves  to  infuse  any  real  warmth 
into  their  attitude.  But,  as  things  were,  this  first  step  was  not  followed  up, 
save  in  the  field  of  commercial  relations  (a  series  of  commercial  agree¬ 
ments  was  signed  on  19  February  1939)  p  and  a  real  Russo-Polish  rapproche¬ 
ment,  which  might  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  whole  international 
situation,  was  not  achieved.  The  publication  of  the  communique  announc¬ 
ing  the  Polish-Soviet  declaration  of  26  November  seemed  to  be  a  proof 
that  at  least  the  Polish  Government  had  no  intention  of  accepting  the 
seventh  of  the  points  put  to  Lipski  by  Ribbentrop  on  24  October1 2  and 
adhering  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact. 

Whatever  suspicions  the  German  Government  may  have  felt  about  this 
new  turn  in  Polish  policy,  however,  it  did  not  suit  them  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  Poland  over  it  at  the  moment.  On  2  December  Ribbentrop  listened 
to  Lipski’s  explanation  that  the  declaration  of  26  November  merely  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  of  the  two  Governments  to  re-establish  the  normal 
relations  which  had  existed  before  the  September  crisis,  and  professed  to 
be  satisfied  with  it.  He  had,  he  said,  ‘taken  it  for  granted’  that  the  Polish 
Government,  in  issuing  the  declaration,  ‘did  not  want  to  initiate  a  pro- 
Bolshevik  policy’,  and  he  merely  expressed  surprise  that  the  German 
Government  had  not  been  informed  beforehand — an  omission  which  ‘was 
not  quite  in  keeping  with  our  friendly  relations’.3 

Meanwhile,  before  the  issue  of  the  Russo-Polish  declaration,  Germany 
had  begun  to  put  pressure  on  Poland,  at  the  expense  of  the  Jews  in  the 
first  place.  On  6  October  the  Polish  Government  had  issued  a  decree,  to 
come  into  force  at  the  end  of  the  month,  providing  that  the  passports  of 
all  Jews  claiming  Polish  citizenship  must  bear  a  special  new  stamp  before 
these  Jews  could  be  admitted  into  Poland.  The  Nazis  interpreted  this  as 
meaning  that  ‘some  tens  of  thousands’  of  Polish  Jews  in  the  Reich  would 
have  to  be  ‘tolerated  permanently’  unless  they  could  be  got  rid  of  imme¬ 
diately.  The  German  Embassy  in  Warsaw  was  therefore  informed  on 
26  October  that  Jews  of  Polish  nationality  resident  in  Germany  would  ‘as 
a  measure  of  precaution  be  expelled  ...  on  the  shortest  possible  notice’,4 
and  was  instructed  to  ask  the  Polish  Government  for  a  ‘binding  statement’ 
that  holders  of  Polish  passports  would  be  admitted  at  once  into  Poland 

1  Polish  White  Book ,  no.  162.  According  to  information  given  to  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Warsaw  a  fortnight  before  the  signature  of  the  agreements,  they  were  to  ‘provide  for  a  trade 
amounting  to  some  65  million  zlote  both  ways’.  Poland  expected  to  import  cotton,  manganese, 
and  other  raw  materials  from  Russia,  and  to  export  to  her  up  to  a  million  tons  of  coal,  as  well 
as  steel,  iron,  and  other  manufactured  products  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  82). 

2  See  above,  p.  324. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  106. 

4  Ibid.  no.  84. 
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whether  or  not  their  passports  carried  the  new  stamp.1  Simultaneously 
the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  through  the  alien  control  authorities,  issued 
orders  to  a  large  number  of  Jews  prohibiting  residence  in  Germany  after 
29  October.  Some  15,000  Jews — mostly  adult  males — were  taken  into 
custody  by  the  Gestapo  and  transported  to  the  Polish  frontier.  Many  of 
these  Jews  reached  the  few  towns  on  the  frontier  before  the  decree  of 
6  October  came  into  force,  so  that  their  passports  were  still  valid,  but  the 
Polish  police  on  the  border  not  unnaturally  made  difficulties  about  admit¬ 
ting  this  sudden  influx.  During  the  night  of  28-29  October  the  Gestapo 
‘succeeded  in  pushing  some  12,000  Polish  Jews  into  Poland,  partly  by  way 
of  the  frontier  stations,  partly  surreptitiously  \iiber  die  griine  Grenze]' , 2  but 
some  of  these  seem  to  have  been  turned  back  by  the  Polish  authorities,3 
and  a  considerable  number  remained  stranded  in  the  no  man’s  land 
between  the  German  and  the  Polish  frontier  barriers.4  On  29  October 
the  Polish  Government  threatened  to  expel  a  number  of  Germans  equal 
to  the  number  of  Polish  Jews  who  had  entered  Poland,5  and  they  were 
also  said  by  the  Germans  to  have  put  up  barbed-wire  entanglements  and 
mounted  machine-guns  to  prevent  further  ‘pushing’  of  deportees  into 
Poland.6  These  measures  served  to  put  a  stop  to  the  deportations,  and  the 
Polish  Government  did  not  carry  out  their  threatened  reprisals.7 

On  27  October  the  Polish  Government  had  declared  themselves  willing 
to  negotiate  for  a  settlement  of  the  problem  as  a  whole,  which  was  compli¬ 
cated  for  them  by  the  fact  that  the  Jews  in  Germany  who  held  Polish 
passports  had  been  ‘brought  to  a  condition  of  complete  proletarianization’ 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  84  and  91. 

2  Report  by  the  Reichsfuhrer  SS  and  Chief  of  the  German  Police  to  the  Chief  of  the  Reich 
Chancellery,  29  October  (ibid.  no.  91). 

3  The  Counsellor  of  the  German  Embassy  in  Warsaw  was  told  by  the  Poles  at  noon  on  the 
29th  that  7,000  Polish  Jews  had  already  crossed  the  border  (ibid.  no.  92).  The  Poles  seem 
to  have  been  willing  to  admit  only  those  who  had  friends  in  Poland  to  support  them  (see 
telegram  from  Kennard  to  London,  1  November  1938:  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  250-1).  Kennard 
reported  that  Jewish  organizations  had  been  co-operating  in  attempts  to  settle  the  refugees 
with  the  Polish  authorities,  who  had  shown  goodwill.  The  Voivode  of  Silesia,  Grazynski, 
had,  indeed,  ‘displayed  great  energy  and  sympathy’  in  dealing  with  some  5,500  who  arrived  at 
the  frontier  in  the  Katowice  district.  The  Jewish  organizations  seemed  to  think  that  the  Polish 
authorities  had  ‘coped  with  the  situation  as  well  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  view  of  [the] 
utterly  heartless  action  of  [the]  German  authorities  in  dispatching  such  large  numbers  without 
any  warning’  (ibid.).  On  14  December  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  London  told  Halifax  that 
‘Poland  had  received  20,000  Jews  from  Germany  and  another  30,000  were  hanging  over  Polish 
heads’  (ibid.  p.  432). 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  92.  5  Ibid.  no.  91.  6  Ibid.  no.  98. 

7  Ibid.  no.  91.  The  Director  of  the  Political  Department  of  the  German  Poreign  Ministry 
told  the  Gestapo  on  29  October  that  if  the  Poles  carried  out  their  threat  to  expel  Germans 
action  would  have  to  be  suspended  and  deportees  who  had  not  been  admitted  into  Poland 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  (ibid.  no.  92);  but  in  November,  when  diplomatic  conver¬ 
sations  for  a  settlement  of  the  problem  had  reached  an  impasse,  Ribbentrop  was  anxious  to 
prove  to  Hitler  that  the  suspension  of  the  operation  of  getting  rid  of  the  Polish  Jews  was  due 
to  the  ‘domestic  authorities’  [i.e.  the  Gestapo]  and  not  to  the  Poreign  Ministry  (ibid.  nos.  97 
and  98). 
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by  German  anti-Semitic  measures.1  Diplomatic  conversations  between 
the  two  Governments  broke  down  in  the  second  week  of  November,  after 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  only  a  few  points,2  and  were  not  resumed 
for  some  weeks;  and  meanwhile  several  thousand  Jews  remained  in  camps 
on  the  frontier,  living  in  terrible  conditions.3  On  24  January  1939  a 
German-Polish  exchange  of  notes  recorded  an  agreement  that  the  Jews 
admitted  into  Poland  should  be  allowed  to  return  temporarily  to  Germany 
in  order  to  settle  their  affairs,  and  should  then  be  readmitted  into  Poland, 
accompanied  by  wives  and  children,  numbering  5,000  or  6,000,  who  had 
been  left  in  Germany.4  The  Polish  Government  refused,  however,  to 
make  any  commitments  regarding  the  admission  of  some  7,000  or  8,000 
more  of  the  Polish  Jews  in  Germany  (the  remnant  of  a  community  which 
had  numbered  about  70,000  in  1933)  who  had  not  been  rounded  up  for 
deportation  in  October,5  and  who  were  now  suffering  from  the  fresh  wave 
of  anti-Semitic  measures  which  had  followed  the  murder  of  a  German 
diplomat  in  Paris  by  a  Jew  early  in  November.6 

The  expulsion  of  Polish  Jews  from  Germany  had,  as  the  Polish  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Berlin  noted  in  his  final  report,7  exposed  relations  between  Berlin 
and  Warsaw  to  ‘serious  difficulties’;  and  this  was  not  the  only  sign  during 
the  last  weeks  of  1938  that  the  Germans  wished  the  Poles  to  feel  the  weight 
of  their  displeasure.  On  22  November,  for  instance,  the  German  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Warsaw  delivered  a  protest  on  the  subject  of  the  application  of  the 

1  Ibid.  no.  88.  2  Ibid.  no.  107. 

3  The  position  of  these  deportees  called  forth  comments,  critical  of  both  Germany  and  Poland, 
in  the  press  of  Western  countries;  but  according  to  Moltke  the  Polish  press,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Socialist  papers,  treated  the  matter  calmly,  obviously  on  instructions  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Moltke  conjectured  that  this  restraint  was  partly  due  to  unwillingness  to  have  attention 
drawn  to  the  problem  of  the  Jewish  minority  in  Poland  at  a  time  when  another  minority — the 
Ukrainians  in  Eastern  Galicia — were  asserting  themselves  in  a  manner  which  caused  the  Govern¬ 
ment  much  concern  (ibid.  no.  103).  The  Polish  Government  were  in  fact  themselves  open  to 
the  charge  of  anti-Semitism.  During  November  they  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  that  there  would 
be  extensive  persecution  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Poland  unless  the  fivian  Commission  on 
Refugees  (see  p.  164,  n.  4  above)  gave  priority  to  the  settlement  of  the  Polish  Jews  expelled  from 
Germany.  This  attempt  to  put  pressure  on  the  fivian  Commission,  which  was  described  by  a 
member  of  the  Commission  as  ‘obvious  blackmail’,  was  said  to  have  been  condemned  in  very 
strong  terms  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  in  an  interview  with  the  Polish  Ambas¬ 
sador  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  no.  652).  In  February  1939  the  Poles  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  fivian 
Commission  on  the  question  of  the  emigration  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  3J  million  Jews  in 
Poland,  but  according  to  information  which  reached  the  German  Ambassador  in  London  (where 
the  Commission  was  meeting) ,  none  of  the  Governments  represented  showed  any  readiness  to 
accept  Polish-Jewish  immigrants  (ibid.  no.  666). 

4  Ibid.  no.  127.  Early  in  March  1939  Jews  who  had  returned  to  Germany  in  accordance 
with  this  agreement  were  re-entering  Poland  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  206). 

s  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  127. 

6  See  pp.  153-6  above.  It  was  the  professed  intention  of  the  Gestapo  ‘to  get  as  many  of  these 
Polish  Jews  as  possible  to  leave  Reich  territory’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  no.  127)  and,  in  fact,  a  further 
batch  was  expelled  in  June  1939.  According  to  press  reports,  some  3,000  of  the  original 
deportees  were  then  still  in  camp  on  the  frontier. 

7  Polish  White  Book ,  no.  147. 
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agrarian  laws,1  and  on  26  November,  and  again  on  7  December,  the 
German  charge  d’affaires  in  Warsaw  was  instructed  to  protest  urgently 
about  the  situation  in  the  Olza  territory2  and  in  Upper  Silesia.3  The 
treatment  of  the  German  minority  in  the  Olza  area  was  also  the  subject 
of  representations  by  Ribbentrop  to  Lipski  on  15  December  (when  he 
described  the  conditions  as  ‘intolerable’)4  and  to  Beck  on  6  January.5 
Simultaneously,  the  smouldering  ash  of  the  Ukrainian  question  was  stirred 
into  a  flame.6 

On  14  December,  Beck  asked  the  German  Ambassador  to  call  on  him 
in  order  to  discuss  the  tension  which  was  making  itself  felt  in  German- 
Polish  relations,  and  which  Beck  attributed  to  changes  in  the  international 
situation  in  the  last  few  weeks.7  Beck  said  that  he  had  instructed  Lipski 
to  suggest  to  Ribbentrop  that  a  personal  conversation  between  the  two 
Foreign  Ministers  might  help  to  clear  up  difficulties.  Among  the  problems 
which  needed  detailed  discussion  he  put  Danzig  first,  expressing  the  hope 
that  there  would  be  no  faits  accomplis  there.  He  also  mentioned  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  Carpatho-Ruthenia  and  Memel.  The  German  Ambassador,  in 
reply,  enlarged  on  minority  grievances  as  the  principal  cause  of  the 
deterioration  in  relations — declaring  that  the  German  population  in  the 
Olza  territory  now  looked  back  on  their  situation  during  the  twenty-year 
period  of  Czech  rule  as  Paradise  compared  with  the  present  position. 
Beck  assured  him  that  the  Polish  Government  were  anxious  to  provide 
good  conditions  for  the  German  minority  and  had  taken  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  to  task,  and  that  he  was  personally  ready  to  intervene  in  any  concrete 
case. 

On  15  December  Lipski  duly  delivered  to  Ribbentrop  in  Berlin  an 
invitation  from  Beck  to  visit  Poland.  Ribbentrop  accepted  in  principle, 
but  indicated  that  the  ground  would  first  have  to  be  prepared  by  diplo¬ 
matic  conversations.  When  Ribbentrop  raised  the  question  of  Danzig  in 
this  connexion,  Lipski’s  attitude  was  described  as  ‘somewhat  negative’ 
though  he  said  that  his  Government  would  discuss  the  proposed  Autobahn 
across  the  Corridor.  The  German  Foreign  Minister  also  said  that  the 
minorities  question8  would  have  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  as  part  of  a 
general  settlement,  which  could,  he  declared,  be  achieved  if ‘Poland  would 
take  German  interests  into  account  and  would  not  resist  certain  natural 

1  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  162.  2  Ibid.  no.  12 1. 

3  Ibid.  no.  136.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  112. 

s  Ibid.no.  120.  Ribbentrop’s  note  of  the  conversation  between  himself  and  Beck  on  6  January 
records  that  he  also  mentioned  ‘constant  anti-German  machinations’  by  Grazynski,  the  Governor 
of  Silesia,  and  that  Beck  replied  that  ‘he  for  his  part  would  do  everything  to  guide  these  matters 
along  a  more  peaceful  course’.  6  See  above,  pp.  310-12. 

7  Despatch  from  Moltke,  dated  15  December  1938  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  1 1 3 ;  German  White 
Book  ii,  no.  199). 

8  Ribbentrop  had  protested  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview  about  the  treatment  of  Germans 
in  the  Olza  area. 
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phenomena  and  inevitable  developments’.  Ribbentrop  was  not  recorded 
as  referring  specifically  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  but  he  told  Lipski 
that  Germany  ‘welcomed  a  strong  Poland  who  would  defend  her  interests 
against  Russia’,  and  he  ‘purposely  mentioned  the  Polish-Russian  treaty  as 
not  being  contrary  to  this  line’.1 

On  20  December  Beck,  who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Warsaw  to 
spend  Christmas  at  Monte  Carlo,  asked  Moltke  whether  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  Ribbentrop  for  him  to  stop  in  Germany  on  his  way  back  for 
preliminary  conversations  with  Ribbentrop,  in  accordance  with  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  views  that  his  formal  visit  to  Warsaw  would  need  careful  preparation 
if  it  was  to  produce  satisfactory  results.2  While  Beck  was  at  Monte  Carlo 
he  received  the  invitation  for  which  he  had  hoped;  he  was  asked  to  visit 
Berchtesgaden  early  in  January  and  to  see  both  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop.3 
At  Monte  Carlo  Beck  also  had  some  discussion  with  the  Polish  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Paris,  but  he  left  France  without  having  had  an  interview  with  the 
French  Foreign  Minister.  Polish  doubts  as  to  the  willingness  and  ability 
of  France  to  honour  her  obligations  in  Eastern  Europe  had  naturally  been 
deepened  by  the  attitude  of  France  during  the  Munich  crisis,  and  recently 
articles  had  been  appearing  in  the  Temps  which  showed  that  the  idea  of 
repudiating  the  Franco-Polish  alliance  and  giving  Germany  a  free  hand 
in  Eastern  Europe  had  some  advocates  in  France.4  According  to  Noel,5 
Beck  would  have  liked  to  receive  an  invitation  to  meet  Bonnet  while  he 
was  in  France,  though  he  did  not  wish  to  take  the  initiative  himself,  but 
no  invitation  was  given.  Beck,  therefore,  set  out  for  Germany  with  no 
assurance  that  Poland  had  any  friends  on  whom  she  could  count  for  effec¬ 
tive  support  if  Germany  was  indeed  determined  to  secure  Danzig;  for  the 
recent  reaffirmation  of  the  non-aggression  pact  with  Russia  certainly  did 

1  Memorandum  on  the  conversation  by  Hewel,  a  member  of  Ribbentrop’s  personal  staff 

(D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  112).  2  Ibid.  no.  115. 

3  Beck,  somewhat  disingenuously,  later  told  Noel,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  that 
he  did  not  consider  it  ‘opportune  after  recent  events  to  refuse  the  invitation’  (despatch  dated 
12  January  1939  from  Noel,  reporting  on  a  conversation  with  Beck  after  the  latter’s  return  from 
Germany  ( Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  37)). 

4  In  November  1938  the  French  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  went  to  Paris  and  discussed  with 
Bonnet  and  Gamelin  the  question  of  the  attitude  which  France  should  adopt  towards  Poland  in 
future.  On  his  return  to  Warsaw,  Noel  told  his  British  colleague  that  ‘there  were  two  schools  of 
thought  in  Paris  at  the  present  moment,  one  which  considered  that  France  should  stand  by  her 
obligations  to  countries  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  and  the  other  which  advocated  liquidat¬ 
ing  any  engagements  she  might  have  and  confining  herself  to  the  development  of  her  colonial 
empire  and  strengthening  her  position  in  the  west’  (despatch  from  Kennard  of  28  November 
1938:  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  365-6).  Noel  added,  however,  that  ‘it  had  eventually  been  decided 
for  the  moment  that  France  should  continue  to  carry  out  her  commitments’  to  Poland — that  is, 
she  should  maintain  the  alliance  of  1921  in  existence  and  continue  to  give  Poland  the  financial 
assistance  provided  for  by  an  agreement  signed  at  Rambouillet  on  6  September  1936  when 
Smigly-Rydz  was  in  Paris.  See  also  Noel’s  account  of  his  discussions  in  Paris  (F  Agression  alle- 
mande  contre  la  Pologne,  pp.  257-60). 

s  Ibid.  p.  283;  cf.  Bonnet:  Fin  d'une  Europe,  p.  120. 
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not  mean  that  the  Polish  Government  had  overcome  their  fear  and  mis¬ 
trust  of  the  Soviet  Government  sufficiently  to  be  willing  to  accept  Russian 
military  help,  and  the  technical  arrangements  in  force  for  implementing 
Poland’s  treaty  of  alliance  with  Rumania,  as  has  been  mentioned,1  did 
not  provide  for  Rumanian  help  to  Poland  if  the  latter  were  to  become 
involved  in  a  conflict  with  Germany.  Nevertheless,  Beck  seems  to  have 
started  on  his  journey  to  Germany  with  his  courage  still  high,  and  confi¬ 
dent  in  his  own  power  to  convince  the  German  Government  that  the 
problem  of  Danzig  could  be  solved  without  drastic  changes.  According 
to  Beck’s  own  account,  he  expected  to  have  a  semi-official  meeting  with 
Ribbentrop  for  an  exchange  of  views,  and  was  taken  by  surprise  when  he 
found  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  him  to  see  Hitler  at  Berchtes- 
gaden.2 

Beck’s  German  hosts,  for  their  part,  had  evidently  decided  to  spare  no 
pains  in  one  more  attempt  to  cozen  their  guest  into  playing  the  game 
according  to  the  German  rules.  On  his  arrival  at  Berchtesgaden,  Beck 
was  met  on  the  steps  by  Hitler  in  person — an  honour  which  was  conferred 
on  only  a  few  important  visitors.  During  a  conversation  between  Hitler 
and  Beck  on  5  January,3  at  which  Ribbentrop,  Moltke,  and  Lipski  were 
also  present,  Hitler  declared  that  in  relations  with  Poland  he  ‘always  and 
invariably  tried  to  follow  the  policy  initiated  by  the  Declaration  of  1934’. 
A  strong  Poland  was  ‘an  absolute  necessity  for  Germany’  because  of  the 
Russian  danger:  ‘every  Polish  division  engaged  against  Russia  was  a 
corresponding  saving  of  a  German  division.’4  Beck,  for  his  part,  repeated 
the  Polish  Government’s  previous  assurances  that  the  Polish-Russian  pact 
had  no  special  significance,  and  declared  that  Poland  would  never  enter 
into  a  ‘dependent  relationship’  with  Russia.5  Hitler  also  declared  that 
‘Poland  did  not  have  the  slightest  thing  to  fear  from  Germany’  in  regard 
to  the  Ukraine.  ‘Germany  had  no  interests  beyond  the  Carpathians  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her  what  the  countries  interested  in 

1  See  above,  p.  291. 

1  See  Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  p.  182.  3  See  above,  p.  216. 

4  Beck’s  minute  of  the  conversation  ( Polish  White  Book,  no.  48;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939- 
46,  i.  1 01-2). 

5  Schmidt’s  note  of  the  conversation  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  1 19).  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  200 
contains  a  gre  atly  compressed  version  of  Schmidt’s  note,  and  the  translation  printed  in  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  98-100  follows  the  condensed  version.  The  quotations  in  the  text  from 
Schmidt’s  note  are  from  the  version  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vol.  v.  The  passages  omitted  in  the  shortened 
version  include  Hitler’s  remarks,  referred  to  in  Beck’s  note,  on  the  need  for  a  strong  Poland  as  a 
bulwark  against  Russia,  and  also  the  report  of  what  Beck  said  about  Poland’s  relations  with 
Russia;  a  lengthy  exposition  of  Hitler’s  views  on  Hungarian  claims  against  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Ruthenian  question;  some  remarks  on  the  distinction  between  Germany’s  political  spheres 
of  interest  and  her  economic  aspirations  (with  special  reference  to  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  with  Poland)  and  passages  on  Hitler’s  Jewish  policy  and  his  colonial  claims.  The 
substance  of  what  was  said  in  regard  to  Danzig  and  the  Corridor  is  the  same  in  the  two  versions 
save  that  Hitler’s  assurance  that  there  would  be  no  fait  accompli  is  omitted  from  the  shorter 
version. 
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those  areas  did  there.’1  He  explained  what  had  happened  about  Carpatho- 
Ruthenia  on  historical  grounds,  and  put  some  blame  on  the  Hungarian 
Government’s  tactics.  He  referred  to  Memel,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  this  problem  would  be  solved  in  accordance  with  German  wishes.2 
When  he  turned  to  the  Danzig  question  Hitler  was  still  conciliatory,  but 
he  left  Beck  in  no  doubt  that  the  suggestion  which  Ribbentrop  had  made 
to  Lipski  in  October  must  be  taken  seriously.  He  emphasized  that  Danzig 
was  a  German  city,  and  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  return  to  the  Reich, 
but  thought  that  ‘by  way  of  mutual  agreement  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
some  way  out  and  achieve  a  form  of  guarantee  of  the  legitimate  interests 
of  both  Poland  and  Germany’.3  He  was  thinking  of  some  formula  by 
which  Danzig  would  belong  politically  to  the  German  community  while 
remaining  economically  connected  with  Poland:  this  would  be  in  the 
city’s  interest,  since  it  could  not  live  without  its  hinterland.4  Once  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  reached  on  the  Danzig  question  ‘all  difficulties  between 
the  two  States  could  quite  definitely  be  settled  and  cleared  out  of  the  way’, 
and  Hitler  would  then  be  ready  to  ‘give  an  assurance,  similar  to  that 
which  he  had  given  France  with  respect  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  to 
Italy  with  respect  to  the  Brenner’5 — that  is,  he  would  guarantee  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Poland,  including  the  Corridor.6  Hitler  also  drew  attention,  but 
without  special  emphasis,  to  the  question  of  the  Autobahn  across  the  Corri¬ 
dor.  ‘The  necessity  for  Poland  to  have  access  to  the  sea  definitely  had  to 
be  recognized.  In  the  same  way,  however,  having  a  connection  with  East 
Prussia  was  a  necessity  for  Germany.’7  When  Beck  pointed  out  that,  in 
the  suggestion  regarding  Danzig,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  ‘any  equivalent 
for  Poland’,  and  that  ‘the  whole  of  Polish  opinion’  was  ‘particularly  sensi¬ 
tive  on  this  matter’,  Hitler  made  a  vague  reference  to  ‘some  new  form, 
for  which  he  used  the  word  “Korperschaft”,’  which  would  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  German  population  and  of  Poland.8  Finally,  the  man 
who,  six  weeks  earlier,  had  given  the  order  for  preparations  for  a  military 
occupation  of  Danzig  assured  Beck  that  he  could  be  quite  easy  in  his  mind 
— ‘there  would  be  no  faits  accomplis  in  Danzig  and  nothing  would  be  done 
to  render  difficult  the  situation  of  the  Polish  Government’.9 

On  the  following  day  (6  January)  Beck  had  a  second  conversation  with 
Ribbentrop  alone.10  He  referred  to  the  Danzig  problem  as  the  only  one 

1  Schmidt’s  note.  2  See  below,  p.  377. 

3  Beck’s  minute.  4  Schmidt’s  note.  5  Beck’s  minute.  6  Schmidt’s  note. 

7  Ibid.  8  Beck’s  minute.  This  is  not  recorded  in  Schmidt’s  note. 

9  Beck’s  minute.  Schmidt’s  note  links  this  assurance  to  the  statement  that  Danzig  would 
‘sooner  or  later  become  part  of  Germany’.  See  also  Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  pp.  182-3. 

10  Extract  from  Beck’s  minute  of  the  conversation  ( Polish  White  Book,  no.  49) ;  Ribbentrop’s 
note  of  the  conversation  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  120);  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  201;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  1939-46,  i.  102-3.  Again,  the  version  printed  in  the  German  White  Book  and  in 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  has  important  omissions,  including  the  passages  about  the  danger  of  faits 
accomplis  in  Danzig  and  about  relations  with  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  quoted  in  the  text. 
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which  might  have  a  disturbing  effect  in  the  near  future  on  German-Polish 
relations. 

Danzig  had  used  the  tactics  of  little  faits  accomplis  which  had  already  started  to 
affect  Polish  rights  there.  He  really  saw  a  certain  danger  in  this.  He  had  not 
wanted  to  mention  this  so  bluntly  to  the  Fiihrer  yesterday,  but  ...  he  did  not 
want  to  conceal  [from  Ribbentrop]  that  he  regarded  the  situation  with  some 
concern.  Two  possibilities  might  arise  .  .  . 

1 .  The  League  of  Nations  might  disinterest  itself  in  the  Danzig  question  and 
withdraw  its  High  Commissioner.  Germany  and  Poland  would  then  have 
to  deal  with  the  question  themselves; 

2.  The  above-mentioned  tactics  of faits  accomplis  would  force  Poland  to  take 
a  stand.1 

Beck  said  that  Hitler’s  assurance  that  Germany  had  no  interests  in  the 
Greater  Ukraine  had  ‘relieved  him  greatly’  and  that  he  had  noted  with 
satisfaction  ‘the  Fiihrer’s  clear  and  firm  policy  of  friendly  understanding 
with  Poland’,  but  he  pointed  out  that  ‘in  the  minds  of  the  whole  Polish 
people  Danzig  represented  a  touchstone  of  German-Polish  relations  and 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  change  this  in  any  manner’.2 

Ribbentrop  then  defined  in  more  precise  terms  the  nature  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  with  Poland  which  Germany  desired.  In  regard  to  Danzig  they 
proposed  its  reincorporation  in  the  Reich;  a  guarantee,  on  the  broadest 
lines,  of  Poland’s  economic  interests;  an  extraterritorial  railway  and 
motor-road  connecting  Germany  with  East  Prussia;  and  a  guarantee  of 
the  Corridor  and  of  the  whole  of  Poland’s  possessions — that  is,  ‘a  final  and 
permanent  recognition  of  the  mutual  boundaries’.3 

In  regard  to  the  ‘Czech-Carpatho-Ukraine’  question  Ribbentrop  said 
that  the  Vienna  Award  ‘must  be  adhered  to’  and  that  Germany’s  ‘basic 
position  was  that  if  other  wishes  somehow  emerged  here,  they  must  be 
brought  into  accord  with  German  interests’.  Finally,  he  said  that  in  con¬ 
sidering  a  comprehensive  Polish-German  settlement  there  was  a  third 
problem  that  arose:  ‘the  policy  to  be  followed  by  Poland  and  Germany 
vis-a-vis  Russia  and  in  this  connection  also  the  question  of  a  Greater 
Ukraine.’4 

Ribbentrop’s  record  of  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  him 
and  Beck  on  this  last  point  ran  as  follows: 

I  [Ribbentrop]  assured  M.  Beck  that  we  were  interested  in  the  Soviet-Russian 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v.  no.  120.  In  the  garbled  version  of  Ribbentrop’s  note  printed  in  the  German 
White  Book  the  second  of  Beck’s  possibilities  appears  as  ‘that  the  Poles  would  be  compelled  to 
take  up  the  matter  owing  to  new  developments  in  Danzig’.  In  his  own  note  of  the  conversation 
Beck  recorded  that  he  had  asked  Ribbentrop  to  inform  Hitler  that  ‘whereas  previously,  after  all 
his  conversations  and  contacts  with  Germans,  he  had  been  feeling  optimistic,  to-day  he  was  in  a 
pessimistic  mood.  Particularly  in  regard  to  the  Danzig  question  as  it  had  been  raised  by  the 
Chancellor,  he  saw  no  possibility  whatever  of  agreement’  ( Polish  White  Book,  no.  49). 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  120.  3  Ibid.  4  Ibid. 
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Ukraine  only  to  the  extent  that  we  inflicted  damage  on  Russia  everywhere  we 
could,  just  as  she  did  on  us;  therefore  we  naturally  kept  up  constant  relations 
with  the  Russian  Ukraine.  But  we  had  never  operated  in  any  way  with  the 
Polish  Ukrainians;  this  had  always  been  strictly  avoided.  The  Fiihrer  had  ex¬ 
plained  our  negative  attitude  regarding  a  Greater  Ukraine.  The  evil  seemed  to 
me  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  naturally  anti-Russian  agitation  in  the  Ukraine  always 
had  certain  effects  on  the  Polish  minority  and  the  Ukrainians  in  the  Carpatho- 
Ukraine.  In  my  opinion,  however,  this  could  be  changed  only  if  Poland  and  we 
would  work  together  in  every  respect  in  the  Ukrainian  question.  I  could 
imagine  that  in  the  course  of  a  general,  generous  settlement  of  all  problems 
between  Poland  and  us  we  might  very  well  be  moved  to  regard  the  Ukrainian 
question  as  covered  by  a  special  Polish  prerogative  and  to  support  Poland  in 
every  way  in  dealing  with  this  question.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  this  pre¬ 
supposed  a  more  and  more  pronounced  anti-Russian  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Poland,  since  otherwise  there  would  be  no  question  of  any  mutual  interest. 

In  this  connection  I  asked  Beck  whether  he  did  not  want  to  accede  to  the 
Anti-Comintern  Pact  some  day. 

Beck  explained  that  this  was  not  possible  at  the  present  time,  since  there  were 
courts  in  Poland  to  deal  with  the  Comintern  and  these  questions  had  always 
been  kept  strictly  separate  from  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia.  Poland  would 
do  everything  to  co-operate  with  us  against  the  Comintern  in  police  matters,  but 
if  she  entered  into  a  political  treaty  with  Germany  to  this  end,  then  she  would 
not  be  able  to  maintain  the  peaceful  neighborly  relations  with  Russia  which 
were  necessary  to  her  security.  Nevertheless  Beck  held  out  the  prospect  that 
Poland’s  policy  might  be  capable  of  future  development  in  the  direction  desired 
by  us. 

I  asked  Beck  whether  they  had  given  up  Marshal  Pilsudski’s  aspirations  in 
this  direction,  that  is,  toward  the  Ukraine;  he  answered  me  laughingly  that  they 
had  even  been  in  Kiev,  and  that  these  aspirations  were  doubtless  still  alive  to¬ 
day.’1 

Whatever  Beck’s  inner  feelings  about  the  prospects  for  his  country’s 
future  relations  with  Germany  may  have  been  when  he  left  Berchtes- 
gaden,2  he  was  still  determined  not  to  show  any  signs  of  apprehension  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Western  Powers.  The  British  Ambassador  in  War¬ 
saw,  Kennard,  who  saw  him  on  1 1  January,  found  him  ‘extremely  evasive’ 
about  the  conversations  at  Berchtesgaden.  He  told  Kennard  that  there 
seemed  no  reason  why  the  good  relations  existing  between  Germany  and 
Poland  ‘should  be  in  any  way  modified’  and  declared  that  there  had  been 
no  detailed  discussion  on  the  Danzig  question  and  no  decision  regarding 
negotiations  on  that  question  in  the  near  future.3  He  told  the  French 

1  Ibid. 

2  In  his  memoirs  ( Dernier  Rapport ,  p.  1 83)  Beck  stated  that,  on  his  return  to  Warsaw,  he  warned 
the  President  of  the  Polish  Republic  and  Smigly-Rydz  that  the  attitude  of  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop 
might  mean  war. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  p.  580.  Beck’s  reticence  led  to  suspicions  in  Paris  and  London  that  he  might 
have  committed  himself  to  co-operation  in  Nazi  plans  for  expansion  at  the  expense  of  the 
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Ambassador,  Noel,  on  the  next  day  that  it  did  not  ‘appear  that  at  the 
present  time  Herr  Hitler  is  contemplating  a  vast  project  for  action  in  the 
near  future,  or  that  his  intention  is  to  bring  about  great  events  at  short 
notice;  he  did  not  give  the  impression  of  a  man  who  was  preparing  to  start 
a  crusade  against  anybody’.1 

While  Beck  was  at  Berchtesgaden  Ribbentrop  told  him  that  his  visit 
to  Warsaw,  though  further  diplomatic  preparation  was  still  needed,  would 
certainly  take  place  during  the  winter,  and  the  date  of  the  visit  was 
finally  fixed  for  25-27  January  1939,  in  order  that  the  German  Foreign 
Minister  might  be  in  Warsaw  on  the  anniversary  of  the  signature  of  the 
Polish-German  Pact  on  26  January  1934. 

It  was  a  mark  of  the  importance  which  the  Nazis  wished  to  attach  to 
Ribbentrop’s  visit,  as  seen  by  Polish  and  other  eyes,  that  the  Reich 
Foreign  Minister  took  with  him  to  Warsaw  an  unusually  large  number  of 
high  officials  from  the  German  Foreign  Ministry.  The  courtesies  normal 
to  such  occasions  were  duly  carried  out:  there  was  a  state  banquet,  with 
an  exchange  of  complimentary  speeches;  on  leaving  Polish  territory  Rib¬ 
bentrop  sent  a  telegram  of  thanks  for  the  ‘exceptionally  cordial  hospitality’ 
which  had  been  shown  to  him;2  and  the  Polish  communique  issued  at  the 
close  of  the  visit  referred  to  the  ‘atmosphere  of  friendly  understanding’ 
and  the  ‘frankness  and  sincerity’  of  the  conversations,  which  ‘revealed  a 
unanimity  of  view  that  both  current  and  future  problems  .  .  .  should  be 
studied  and  solved  with  due  regard  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  both 
nations’.3 

In  fact,  however,  it  had  been  realized  before  the  visit  began — on  the 
German  side,  at  any  rate— that  further  conversations  between  Ribbentrop 
and  Beck  were  not  likely  to  produce  any  concrete  results;  but  in  view  of 
Beck’s  known  liking  for  playing  a  lone  hand  the  German  Foreign  Ministry 
thought  it  worth  while  for  Ribbentrop  to  take  the  opportunity  to  ‘feel  out’ 
the  attitude  of  ‘other  responsible  persons’  in  Warsaw  on  the  principal 
questions  at  issue.4 

Ribbentrop  appears  to  have  had  only  one  formal  conversation  with 
Beck,  on  26  January,  and  according  to  Ribbentrop’s  note  of  the  discussion5 

Western  Powers.  For  a  memorandum  on  various  rumours  to  this  effect  which  were  circulating 
in  the  middle  of  January,  see  D.Brit.F.P.  iii,  pp.  589-go. 

1  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  37.  2  Polish  White  Book,  no.  55. 

3  Text  of  the  communique,  ibid.  no.  54.  Text  of  Ribbentrop’s  speech  at  the  banquet  in  his 
honour  on  25  January,  ibid.  no.  50. 

4  See  a  memorandum  by  Weizsacker,  dated  23  January  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  125).  Weizsacker 
listed  the  subjects  which  would  be  worth  discussing  in  the  following  order  of  importance: 
‘Danzig;  attitude  of  the  Polish  press;  German  minorities  (setting  up  of  a  mixed  commission); 
the  Ukraine;  relations  between  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union.’ 

5  Ibid.  no.  126;  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  202;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  1939-46,  i.  104 
(following  German  White  Book).  The  second  version  omits  the  passage  about  relations  with 
Russia.  Neither  series  of  German  documents  contains  any  record  of  Ribbentrop’s  other  con¬ 
versations  in  Warsaw. 
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only  three  topics  were  considered :  the  German  proposals  concerning  Dan¬ 
zig;  policy  towards  Russia;  and  minorities.  On  Danzig,  Ribbentrop 
reported  that  Beck  had  seemed  to  be  impressed  by  his  arguments  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  German  proposals,  but  ‘again  pointed  out  that  the  strongest 
internal  political  opposition  was  to  be  expected,  for  which  reason  he  could 
not  view  the  matter  optimistically’.  Beck  himself,  in  an  account  of  the 
conversation  which  he  gave  to  his  Under-Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Ministry, 
Count  Szembek,1  described  his  own  attitude  as  more  decidedly  negative. 
He  had,  he  said,  given  Ribbentrop  to  understand  that  the  Poles  ‘could  not 
make  any  concessions  in  regard  to  Danzig’,  for  no  Polish  Government 
could  face  public  opinion  with  a  settlement  which  exchanged  ‘tangible 
rights’  for  mere  assurances.  Moreover,  he  said  that  he  had  categorically 
rejected  the  proposal  for  an  extraterritorial  Autobahn  across  the  Corridor, 
though  he  had  been  willing  to  discuss  the  improvement  of  transit  facili¬ 
ties.2  The  only  point  concerning  Danzig  on  which  the  two  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters  seem  to  have  been  in  genuine  agreement  was  that  they  should  consult 
one  another  in  the  event  of  the  League  High  Commissioner  at  Danzig 
being  withdrawn  before  a  German-Polish  settlement  had  been  reached.3 

On  the  question  of  relations  with  Russia,  Ribbentrop’s  minute  recorded 
the  following  interchange: 

I  then  spoke  to  M.  Beck  once  more  about  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  Poland  and 
Germany  towards  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in  this  connection  also  spoke  about  the 
question  of  the  Greater  Ukraine  and  again  proposed  German-Polish  collabora¬ 
tion  in  this  field. 

M.  Beck  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  Poland  had  aspirations  directed 
towards  the  Soviet  Ukraine  and  a  connection  with  the  Black  Sea;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  called  attention  to  the  supposed  dangers  to  Poland  that  in  the 
Polish  view  would  arise  from  a  treaty  with  Germany  directed  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  With  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Soviet  Union,  moreover,  he  held  the 
view  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  either  disintegrate  as  a  result  of  internal 

1  See  the  minutes  of  this  conversation  in  Polish  White  Book,  no.  53;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
1 939-46,  i.  105-6. 

2  Cf.  the  remark  of  Arciszewski,  the  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  Kennard  on  6  Feb¬ 
ruary:  ‘Of  course  there  could  never  be  any  question  of  a  corridor  across  the  Corridor,  or  any 
extraterritorial  arrangement,  but  it  was  possible  that  the  road  between  Chojnice  and  Tczew 
would  be  improved’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  81).  Beck  stated  in  his  memoirs  ( Dernier  Rapport,  p.  186) 
that  he  had  warned  Ribbentrop  not  to  be  over-optimistic  in  reporting  to  Flitler  on  the  Polish 
attitude  towards  Danzig  and  the  Autobahn,  since  it  could  only  lead  to  complications  if  Hitler  did 
not  understand  the  Polish  point  of  view.  Beck  (ibid.)  also  relates  a  story  that  Ribbentrop  said 
to  Moltke,  in  the  hearing  of  the  chauffeur,  that  since  the  Poles  were  so  obstinate  about  Danzig 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  change  the  order  and  settle  other  problems  first  (i.e.  take 
Czechoslovakia  before  Danzig). 

3  Even  on  this  point  their  agreement  seems  not  to  have  been  complete,  for  the  Polish  minute 
(. Polish  White  Book,  no.  52)  recorded  that  the  intention  was,  if  and  when  Burckhardt  was  with¬ 
drawn,  to  publish  a  declaration  stating  that  the  status  quo  would  be  maintained  until  a  German- 
Polish  understanding  was  reached;  whereas  Ribbentrop’s  note  merely  stated  that  the  two 
Governments  would  get  into  touch  ‘in  order  to  find  a  solution  to  bridge  over  this  situation’. 
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decay  or,  in  order  to  avoid  this  fate,  would  first  gather  all  its  strength  and  then 
attack. 

I  condemned  the  passivity  of  M.  Beck’s  attitude  and  stated  that  it  was  more 
expedient  to  anticipate  the  development  he  had  predicted  and  to  take  action 
against  the  Soviet  Union  by  propaganda.  In  my  opinion  no  dangers  to  Poland 
could  arise  from  an  adherence  to  the  anti-Comintern  powers ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  Poland  sat  in  the  same  boat  as  we,  she  could  only  gain  added  security. 

M.  Beck  promised  that  he  would  give  further  careful  consideration  to  this 
question.1 

In  his  interviews  with  other  Polish  statesmen,  Ribbentrop  seems  to 
have  been  at  pains  to  convey  the  impression  that  German  policy  did  not 
constitute  a  threat  to  Poland.  He  saw  both  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  Marshal  Smigly-Rydz  on  26  January,  and  assured  the  former  that 
Hitler  counted  on  an  enduring  understanding  with  Poland  and  that  there 
were  no  difficulties  which  could  not  be  solved  by  his  (Ribbentrop’s) 
collaboration  with  Beck.2  In  his  talk  with  Smigly-Rydz,  the  question  of 
relations  with  Russia  was  discussed,  but  the  published  record  of  the  con¬ 
versation3  states  merely  that  Ribbentrop  expressed  the  opinion  that  Russia 
was  growing  weaker  but  remained  a  danger  none  the  less. 

Beck  himself  professed  to  believe  that  his  conversation  with  Ribben¬ 
trop  had  had  one — if  only  one — positive  result:  he  had  convinced 
Ribbentrop  that  Poland’s  refusal  to  adhere  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact 
was  fully  justified.4 

In  the  telegram  which  he  sent  on  27  January,  on  leaving  Poland, 
Ribbentrop  declared  that  the  spirit  of  the  1934  agreement  constituted  ‘a 
guarantee  that  in  the  future  also  there  will  be  continuous  progress  in 
peaceful  relations  together  with  a  deepening  of  friendly  neighbourly  rela¬ 
tions’  between  Germany  and  Poland;5  and  three  days  later,  on  30  January, 
Hitler,  in  his  Reichstag  speech,  also  referred  to  the  value  of  the  1934 
agreement  and  to  the  friendship  between  Germany  and  Poland  which 
had  been  ‘one  of  the  reassuring  factors  in  the  political  life  of  Europe’ 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  126.  Cf.  Noel’s  report  that  a  member  of  Beck’s  entourage  later  told  him 
that  Ribbentrop  had  proposed  the  conclusion  of  a  German-Polish  pact  of  mutual  assistance,  to 
come  into  operation  in  the  event  of  aggression  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  that  Beck,  understanding 
that  Ribbentrop  really  had  in  mind  a  German  attack  on  Russia,  had  refused  to  consider  the 
suggestion  (Noel:  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  p.  292).  Cf.  also  Beck:  Dernier  Rapport, 
pp.  184-6:  Ribbentrop  ‘tenta  .  .  .  de  nous  entrainer  dans  une  combinaison  anti-russe  .  .  .  il  se 
vit  alors  repondre  que  nous  prenions  au  serieux  notre  pacte  de  non-agression  avec  la  Russie,  et 
que  nous  le  considerions  comme  une  solution  permanente’. 

2  Polish  White  Book,  no.  51.  3  Ibid. 

4  See  minute  of  Beck’s  conversation  with  Count  Szembek  (ibid.  no.  53).  Beck  also  told 
Kennard  that  Poland’s  attitude  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  was  ‘fully  understood’  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
iv,  pp.  68-69).  Cf.  also  Szembek’s  account  of  a  conversation  with  Moltke  on  6  February,  when 
Moltke  professed  understanding  of  the  Polish  attitude  about  Russia  and  about  Danzig  ( Polish 

White  Book,  no.  56). 

5  Ibid.  no.  55. 
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during  the  past  year.1  In  the  third  week  of  February  the  Polish  President 
had  Himmler  (not  Goring,  as  in  previous  years)  as  his  guest  at  his  annual 
hunting  party;  but  within  a  few  days  of  this  visit  there  occurred  the  inci¬ 
dents  at  Danzig  which  led  to  widespread  anti-German  demonstrations  in 
Poland,2  and  on  the  last  day  of  February  Ribbentrop  told  Lipski  that 
while  Hitler  still  wanted  a  comprehensive  settlement  with  Poland  this 
would  be  difficult  to  achieve  if  the  anti-German  campaign  were  allowed 
to  continue.3  On  the  day  before  this  interview  between  Ribbentrop  and 
Lipski,  Ribbentrop  had  heard  from  Moltke  that  Beck  had  taken  the 
initiative  in  proposing  a  visit  to  London,  with  the  ostensible  object  of 
exchanging  views  on  Danzig  before  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Three.  Moltke  thought  that  the  fear  of  a  conflict  with  Germany  over 
Danzig  was  now  making  Beck  anxious  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  the 
Western  democracies;  in  recent  weeks  greater  emphasis  had  been  placed 
in  Warsaw  on  the  French  alliance,  and  it  was  possible  that  Beck  might 
visit  Paris  as  well  as  London.4 

A  rapprochement  at  this  stage  between  Poland  and  the  Western  Powers 
was  a  development  which  the  Nazis  would  naturally  wish  to  prevent  if 
possible,  and  the  report  of  Beck’s  impending  visit  to  London  was  probably 
the  reason  why  Hitler  received  Lipski  early  in  March  and  gave  him  an 
assurance,  even  more  emphatic  than  that  given  to  Beck  at  Berchtesgaden,5 
that  the  Danzig  question  would  in  no  circumstances  be  allowed  to  cause 
a  disturbance  of  German-Polish  relations.6  Whether  or  not  Beck  really 
had  sufficient  faith  in  Hitler’s  word  to  take  comfort  from  this  assurance, 
Gafencu,  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister,  when  visiting  Warsaw  early 
in  March,  found  Polish  opinion  as  a  whole  much  disturbed  but  the  Foreign 
Minister  still  maintaining  an  appearance  of  imperturbability.7 

On  9  March,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  had  an  interview 

1  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1577. 

2  See  above,  pp.  319-21.  3  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  152. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  130.  On  14  March  Moltke  wrote  that  Beck  had  told  him  that  he  had  been 
invited  by  the  British  Government  for  a  general  tour  d’horizon  and  for  a  discussion  on  Danzig. 

In  spite  of  the  agreement  which  had  been  reached  when  Ribbentrop  visited  Warsaw  (see  p.  339 

above),  it  was  Beck’s  avowed  intention  to  ‘interest  the  British  Government  in  preventing  a 
vacuum  [at  Danzig]  and  in  maintaining  the  League  of  Nations  guarantee  until  Germany  and 
Poland  succeeded  in  arriving  at  an  understanding  in  regard  to  substituting  a  bilateral  agreement 
for  the  League  of  Nations  guarantee’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  140).  5  See  p.  335  above. 

6  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  140;  Noel:  L'  Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  pp.  301-2. 

7  Gafencu:  Demurs  Jours  de  I’Europe,  p.  61;  cf.  Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  pp.  320-1.  After  this 
visit  from  Gafencu,  Beck,  when  answering  questions  in  the  Senate  on  foreign  policy,  said  that 
mutual  understanding  between  Poland  and  Rumania  on  all  territorial  questions  in  the  Danube 
Basin  had  been  deepened.  The  British  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  was  told  by  Gafencu  (who,  he 
reported,  had  ‘made  an  excellent  impression  here’)  that  ‘he  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  his  visit  as  it  had  shown  that  Poland’s  and  Rumania’s  views  on  the  majority  of  questions 
of  common  interest  were  now  identical’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  182-3).  This  meant,  presumably, 
that  Rumania’s  earlier  objections  to  the  Hungarian  annexation  of  Ruthenia  had  been  withdrawn 
(see  p.  256,  note  2  above). 
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with  Beck  during  which  he  delivered  an  energetic  protest  against  the 
recent  anti-German  demonstrations,  and  in  particular  against  the  alleged 
passivity  of  the  police  and  the  campaign  which  was  being  carried  on  in  the 
press.  This  showed,  he  said,  how  narrow  the  basis  for  German-Polish 
understanding  now  was;  it  appeared  that  Beck  himself  and  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  others  were  the  only  Poles  now  interested  in  good  relations  with 
Germany.  Beck,  the  Ambassador  reported,  seemed  much  struck  by  these 
remarks:  he  admitted  the  deterioration  in  German-Polish  relations,  but 
attributed  it  principally  to  Polish  concern  over  the  Ukrainian  question 
and  the  belief  that  Germany  was  responsible  for  the  failure  to  achieve  a 
common  frontier  with  Hungary.1 

Within  a  week  of  this  conversation  between  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister 
and  the  German  Ambassador,  Germany  had  occupied  the  remnant  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  within  a  fortnight  Memel  had  also  fallen  into  Ger¬ 
many’s  hands.2  These  two  items  in  the  Nazi  programme  having  been 
carried  through,  Poland’s  turn  had  come;  and  in  a  new  series  of  diplo¬ 
matic  conversations,  beginning  with  an  interview  between  Ribbentrop 
and  Lipski  on  2 1  March,  the  German  suggestions  regarding  Danzig  were 
quickly  transformed  into  demands.  Before  the  end  of  March,  aggression 
against  Danzig  had  been  spoken  of  on  both  sides  as  a  casus  belli ,  and  the 
British  and  French  Governments  had  promised  to  give  Poland  all  the 
support  in  their  power  if  Poland  should  consider  it  vital  to  resist  with  her 
national  forces  any  action  which  clearly  threatened  her  independence.  An 
account  of  these  events  and  their  sequel  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for 
1 939-46 :  The  Eve  of  War,  1939. 

(ii)  Relations  between  Poland  and  Lithuania,  1937-9 

When,  in  mid-March  1938,  a  few  days  after  the  entry  of  German  troops 
into  Austria,  it  became  known  that  Poland  was  on  the  point  of  delivering 
an  ultimatum  to  her  small  neighbour  Lithuania,  the  news  aroused  wide¬ 
spread  interest  and  concern.  Although  observers  of  the  international 
scene  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  Central  Europe,  the  situation  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  claimed  a  share  of  their  attention  because,  for  a  few  days, 
there  seemed  a  real  danger  that  Poland,  by  copying  Nazi  methods,  might 
start  a  fire  that  would  probably  soon  get  out  of  control.  If  Poland  were  to 
invade  Lithuania  with  her  armed  forces,  might  not  Russia  (who  had 
shown  many  signs  that  she  was  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  Lithua¬ 
nian  independence)  perhaps  take  up  arms  on  Lithuania’s  behalf?  And  if 
Poland  and  Russia  became  engaged  in  a  conflict,  was  it  likely  that  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  content  to  remain  a  passive  spectator? 

That  forebodings  of  this  kind  were  not  fulfilled  was  due  in  part  to  the 

1  Moltke’s  despatch  of  9  March  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  137;  German  White  Book  ii,  no.  155). 

2  See  below,  pp.  382-4. 
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fact  that  Poland,  while  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  Nazi  book  so  far  as  her 
methods  were  concerned,  showed  an  un-German  moderation  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  her  demands  upon  Lithuania;  in  part  to  the  recognition  by 
Lithuania — in  the  absence  of  a  definite  promise  of  Russian  support — that 
an  armed  conflict  with  an  opponent  who  completely  outclassed  her  in 
military  strength  could  have  only  one  ending.  Both  sides  were  warned  by 
other  Powers  of  the  risks  which  intransigence  might  incur,  and  both 
listened  to  the  advice  that  was  given  to  them:  to  Poland,  that  she  should 
not  push  Lithuania  too  far;  to  Lithuania,  that  she  should  not  court  the 
annihilation  of  her  independence  for  the  sake  of  a  point  of  prestige.  In 
fact,  all  that  Poland  demanded  and  Lithuania  conceded  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  normal  diplomatic  relations  and  the  opening  of  the  frontier 
between  the  two  countries,  which  had  been  closed  to  all  traffic  for  nearly 
eighteen  years.  Poland  could  perhaps  be  excused,  though  hardly  justified, 
for  the  threat  of  force  which  backed  up  her  demand  by  the  fact  that  she 
had  previously  tried  less  violent  means  of  inducing  Lithuania  to  come  to 
terms,  and  her  efforts  had  met  with  no  success. 

The  Polish-Lithuanian  quarrel  had  its  origin  in  the  seizure  of  the  city 
of  Vilna,  which  the  Lithuanians  regarded  as  their  national  capital,  by 
Polish  irregular  forces  under  General  Zeligovski  on  9  October  1920.  This 
incident,  and  its  sequel  in  the  eventual  recognition  of  the  Polish  fait 
accompli  by  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  on  15  March  1923,  have  been 
recorded  in  an  earlier  volume  of  this  Survey, 1  and  some  account  has  also 
been  given  of  Lithuania’s  obstinate  refusal  to  accept  the  Ambassadors’ 
award  as  final  and  of  the  effect  which  this  attitude  had  on  Polish-Lithua¬ 
nian  relations  between  the  years  1920  and  1936. 2  Whatever  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  original  dispute  over  Vilna  may  have  been,3  Lithuania 
had  alienated  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  by  her  insistence  upon  keeping  the 
sore  open,  and  there  was  a  large  measure  of  agreement  with  Poland’s  view 
that  the  situation  had  become  intolerable,  especially  since  tension  had 
begun  to  rise  throughout  Europe  as  a  result  of  successive  Nazi  coups. 

Poland  might  reasonably  claim  that  a  permanently  closed  frontier, 
along  which  frontier  guards  exchanged  shots  from  time  to  time,  had 
developed  by  1938  from  an  inconvenience  into  a  danger;  and  the  absence 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  Poland  and  Lithuania  not  only  created 
serious  difficulties  in  such  matters  as  the  protection  of  minorities,  but  also 
prevented  Poland  from  making  headway  with  a  plan  for  building  the 
Baltic  countries  into  a  system  of  neutral  states  dividing  Russia  from  Ger¬ 
many — a  plan  which  the  Polish  Government  had  long  had  in  mind 

1  See  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  250-6. 

2  Ibid.  p.  255;  Survey  for  1925,  ii.  227-31;  Survey  for  1927,  pp.  235-47;  Survey  for  1935,  i. 
265-77. 

3  On  this  point,  see  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  255-6. 
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and  to  which  they  attached  considerable  importance  in  the  spring  of 
I938-1 

In  the  economic  field,  the  abnormal  relation  between  the  two  countries 
had  less  effect  on  their  trade  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  it  was 
again  the  Poles  rather  than  the  Lithuanians  who  had  reason  to  desire  the 
removal  of  the  obstacles  that  were  created  by  the  closed  frontier.  Indeed, 
the  lack  of  a  strong  economic  motive  for  normal  intercourse  with  Poland 
was  probably  partly  responsible  for  Lithuanian  intransigence.  Since 
Lithuania’s  economy  was  predominantly,  and  Poland’s  mainly,  agricultu¬ 
ral,  Lithuania  would  in  any  case  have  had  to  look  for  her  principal  market 
elsewhere;  and,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome,  Lithua¬ 
nia  was  able  to  supply  a  large  proportion  of  her  requirements  in  minerals 
and  industrial  products  from  Polish  sources.2  The  small  Lithuanian 
market  was  not  of  great  importance  to  Polish  industry,  but  the  Poles 
suffered  considerable  inconvenience  from  their  inability  to  make  full  use 
for  their  water-borne  traffic  (especially  for  the  floating  of  timber)  of  one 
of  their  two  principal  rivers,  the  Niemen,  which  flowed  through  Lithua¬ 
nian  territory  to  its  outlet  on  the  Baltic  at  Memel. 

Eighteen  months  before  the  Lithuanian  Government  yielded  to  the 
Polish  ultimatum,  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  patch  up  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  countries  by  means  of  direct  conversations  between  their 
Foreign  Ministers.  The  initiative  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Polish 
Foreign  Minister,  Beck,  who  got  into  touch  with  his  Lithuanian  opposite 
number,  Lozoraitis,  while  both  men  were  in  Geneva  for  the  meeting  of 
the  League  Assembly  in  September  1936.  According  to  press  reports,3 
Beck  proposed  that  Poland  and  Lithuania  should  agree  to  an  arrangement 
similar  to  that  reached  between  Russia  and  Rumania  in  1934,  when 
diplomatic  relations  between  Moscow  and  Bucharest  were  restored  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  Russia’s  refusal  to  recognize  Rumania’s  title  to  Bessara¬ 
bia.4  This  suggestion  for  the  resumption  of  normal  relations  on  the  basis 
of  leaving  the  Vilna  question  in  cold  storage  was  unacceptable  to  Lithua¬ 
nia,  whose  Constitution  contained  a  clause  declaring  Vilna  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  Republic.  Lozoraitis  was  reported  to  have  offered  Poland 
certain  consular  facilities,  the  opening  of  the  River  Niemen  to  Polish 
traffic,  and  possibly  some  other  relaxations  of  the  ban  on  communications, 
but  the  Poles  would  not  accept  any  arrangement  short  of  full  diplomatic 
relations.5 

1  See  below,  p.  356. 

2  For  instance,  in  the  first  half  of  1928,  four-fifths  of  Lithuania’s  imports  of  coal  came  from 

Poland,  and  she  also  imported  considerable  quantities  of  Polish  iron,  petrol,  cement,  and  textiles 
(see  Survey  for  1935,  i.  271,  note).  3  Cf.  Daily  Telegraph,  n  March  1937. 

4  See  Survey  for  1934,  pp.  342,  346,  note,  378,  380,  382,  392. 

s  A  report  was  in  circulation  in  Warsaw  in  the  spring  of  1937  that  Beck  had  offered  to  conclude 
a  pact  of  non-aggression,  but  the  Lithuanians  denied  that  any  such  proposal  was  made. 
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The  breakdown  of  this  attempt  to  put  Polish-Lithuanian  relations  on  to 
a  more  normal  footing  led  to  an  increase  in  the  animosity  between  the 
two  countries,  which  showed  itself  in  public  speeches  by  responsible  states¬ 
men,  in  an  exchange  of  accusations  that  minorities  were  being  ill  treated, 
and  in  frontier  incidents. 

On  i  g  December  1936,  Beck,  in  answer  to  an  interpellation  in  the 
Senate  on  the  grievances  of  the  Polish  minority  in  Lithuania,  said  that  the 
Polish  Government,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  had  defined  ‘their 
fundamental  attitude  towards  the  Lithuanian  Republic,  as  well  as  the 
limits  of  their  concessions  in  matters  in  which  there  is  a  divergence  of 
views  between  the  two  Governments’.  Their  efforts,  ‘based  on  the  desire 
to  consolidate  peace  in  a  zone  of  direct  Polish  interests’,  had  not  ‘evoked 
a  positive  response  on  the  part  of  the  competent  authorities  of  Lithuania 
for  reasons  which  cannot  be  justified  by  the  raison  d’Etat  of  the  Lithuanian 
Republic’. 

In  the  circumstances  [continued  Beck],  the  Polish  Government  find  themselves 
obliged  to  withdraw  their  confidence  in  the  peaceful  intentions  of  the  Lithuanian 
Government,  to  adjust  their  attitude  towards  the  Lithuanian  Republic  to  the 
methods  of  action  by  which  this  state  is  governed  in  its  relations  with  Poland, 
and  to  adopt  a  similar  restrictive  policy.  Naturally  this  does  not  give  the 
Lithuanian  Government  the  right  to  apply  brutal  methods  to  the  Polish  popula¬ 
tion  of  Lithuania.1 

This  statement  by  Beck  was  described  as  a  ‘threatening  utterance’  by 
Lozoraitis,  speaking  in  the  Diet  in  Kaunas  early  in  March  1937.2  Poland, 
the  Lithuanian  Foreign  Minister  suggested,  was  merely  seeking  a  fresh 
pretext  for  oppressive  measures  against  the  Lithuanians  in  the  Vilna  area,3 
and  such  Polish  aims  were  inconsistent  with  the  general  efforts  to  safeguard 
stability  and  peace.  The  seizure  of  Vilna  was  the  crux  in  Polish-Lithua¬ 
nian  relations,  but  Lithuania’s  attitude  to  Poland  would  always  be  based 
on  respect  for  law  and  the  desire  for  peace. 

Polish  comment  on  this  speech  by  the  Lithuanian  Foreign  Minister  was 
severe.  Lozoraitis  was  considered  to  have  given  a  definite  refusal  to  come 
to  terms,  and  a  connexion  was  drawn  between  his  attitude  and  a  visit 
paid  to  the  Baltic  States  in  February  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Soviet 
Army,  Marshal  Yegorov.  It  was  rumoured  that  a  ‘concrete  plan’  for 
Russian  military  support  for  Lithuania  had  been  discussed  in  Kaunas, 
and  in  official  circles  in  Warsaw  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  Lithuanian 
attempt  to  establish  close  collaboration  with  Russia  would  touch  the  root 
of  Polish  foreign  policy  by  frustrating  her  hopes  of  a  ‘bastion  of  peace’ 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  Polish  Foreign  Ministry  even 
issued  an  official  communique  warning  Lithuania  to  revert  to  reason 

1  The  Times,  13  March  1937. 
a  Ibid.  8  March  1937. 


3  See  below,  p.  346. 
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while  there  was  still  time.  The  report  that  the  question  of  closer  relations 
between  Lithuania  and  Russia  had  been  discussed  with  Marshal  Yegorov 
was  officially  denied  by  the  Lithuanian  Government  in  a  statement  issued 
by  their  Legation  in  London;1  but  since  this  statement  went  on  to  express 
regret  that  the  Lithuanian  Government  should  be  accused  of  obstinacy 
because  they  could  not  agree  to  renounce  Vilna  and  recognize  the  Polish 
act  of  violence,  it  was  not  calculated  to  improve  matters  very  much. 

These  acrimonious  exchanges  had  no  immediate  sequel  on  the  diplo¬ 
matic  plane,  but  the  ill  feeling  between  the  two  Governments  continued 
to  find  expression  in  the  measures  against  minorities  to  which  both  Beck 
and  Lozoraitis  had  referred  in  their  public  statements.  The  Lithuanians 
resident  in  the  district  round  Vilna,  who  may  have  numbered  more  than 
twice  as  many  as  the  Polish  minority  in  Lithuania,2  were  undoubtedly 
made  to  suffer  for  the  attitude  of  the  Government  at  Kaunas.  The  Polish 
Government  followed  up  Beck’s  statement  of  19  December  1936  by  a  series 
of  measures  against  the  Vilna  Lithuanians.  Towards  the  middle  of  January 
1937  it  was  reported  that  more  than  130  schools  had  been  closed  in  the 
Vilna  district,  as  well  as  between  seventy  and  eighty  reading-rooms  and 
branches  of  a  Lithuanian  cultural  society  known  as  the  Association  of  St. 
Casimir.  Lithuanian  organizations  and  leading  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  were  also  subjected  to  search  by  the  police  on  the  charge  of  violating 
the  currency  laws.  Early  in  March  1937  two  Lithuanians  were  said  to 
have  been  sentenced  recently  in  Vilna  to  terms  of  imprisonment  for  spread¬ 
ing  Lithuanian  propaganda,  while  in  the  following  November  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lithuanian  Committee  in  Vilna  was  put  on  trial  for  currency 
offences.  At  the  same  time  the  only  Lithuanian  newspaper  in  Vilna  was 
suppressed.  In  December  1937  the  Polish  authorities  ordered  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  a  Lithuanian  benefit  society  which  had  been  established  in  Vilna 
for  many  years. 

This  last  step  was  described  as  retaliation  for  measures  taken  by  the 
Lithuanians  against  Polish  minority  organizations  of  a  non-political  charac¬ 
ter,  but  in  fact  the  grievances  of  the  Polish  minority  in  Lithuania  seem  to 
have  been  less  substantial  than  those  of  the  Vilna  Lithuanians.  In  Feb- 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  18  March  1937.  Rumours  that  a  secret  military  agreement  had  actually 
been  concluded  appear  to  have  had  no  foundation,  though  military  co-operation  between 
Russia  and  Lithuania  does  seem  to  have  been  discussed  on  more  than  one  occasion  before 
March  1938.  During  the  Polish-Lithuanian  crisis  in  that  month,  Litvinov  categorically  denied, 
in  an  interview  with  a  Daily  Telegraph  correspondent,  that  there  was  any  agreement  between 
Lithuania  and  the  U.S.S.R.  providing  for  military  assistance  ( Daily  Telegraph,  19  March  1938); 
but  the  Lithuanian  military  attache  in  Moscow,  in  a  conversation  with  his  German  opposite 
number,  expressed  his  regret  that  Lithuania  ‘had  not  accepted  the  repeated  offers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  co-operate  in  foreign  policy  and  military  matters’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  339). 

2  The  actual  numbers  of  the  two  minorities  were  uncertain.  The  Poles  spoke  of  200,000  of 
their  blood  brothers  suffering  persecution  in  Lithuania,  and  this  was  certainly  an  exaggeration. 
According  to  the  Volkischer  Beobachter  (23  March  1938)  there  were  about  70,000  Poles  in  Lithua¬ 
nia  and  about  200,000  Lithuanians  in  the  Vilna  area. 
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ruary  1937  the  Polish  press  commented  with  indignation  on  an  article  in 
a  Kaunas  paper  demanding  the  closing  of  the  three  Polish  schools  in 
Lithuania  on  the  ground  that  there  were  no  true  Poles  in  Lithuania,  but 
only  polonized  Lithuanians,  but  it  was  not  until  the  following  November 
that  effect  was  given  to  this  threat.  In  that  month  the  Lithuanian  Minister 
for  Education  ordered  that  children  whose  parents  had  passports  showing 
them  to  be  of  Lithuanian  nationality  were  not  to  be  admitted  to  Polish 
schools — an  order  which  was  described  as  tantamount  to  the  closing  of 
the  schools.1  The  only  other  incident  affecting  the  Polish  minority  in 
Lithuania  during  the  year  1937  that  was  given  publicity  in  the  press  of 
Western  countries  was  a  brawl  in  a  church  in  Kaunas  in  May,  when 
Lithuanians  tried  to  drown  the  sound  of  chanting  in  Polish. 

The  incidents  which  occurred  along  the  Polish-Lithuanian  frontier  seem 
to  have  been  fairly  numerous  but  for  the  most  part  not  serious,  and  they 
were  generally  settled  without  undue  difficulty  by  the  local  authorities  in 
accordance  with  a  procedure  which  had  been  laid  down  in  November 
1928  at  Konigsberg,  when  a  Polish-Lithuanian  agreement  for  regulating 
local  frontier  traffic  had  been  signed.2  In  the  middle  of  January  1937  an 
incident  of  a  rather  more  serious  character  than  usual  took  place,  and 
there  was  about  a  fortnight’s  delay  before  it  was  settled.  The  Poles 
alleged  that  the  overturning  or  removal  of  frontier  posts  by  the  Lithuanians 
was  becoming  more  and  more  common  at  this  time,  and  that  there  was 
a  deliberate  campaign  to  create  unrest  in  the  frontier  region;  but,  when 
the  official  investigation  took  place  at  the  end  of  January,  the  Poles 
admitted  responsibility  for  this  particular  incident.  No  further  trouble  on 
the  frontier  was  reported  after  this  for  several  months,  but  at  the  end  of 
August  another  incident  occurred,  and  this  was  said  to  have  elicited  from 
Beck  the  remark  (made  in  the  hearing  of  a  person  likely  to  repeat  it  to  the 
Lithuanian  Government)  that  he  had  had  enough  of  frontier  incidents, 
and  that  if  there  was  any  more  trouble  the  Lithuanians  would  be  sorry.3 
In  fact,  the  next  frontier  incident  was  seized  upon  by  the  Poles  as  the 
pretext  for  action  which  was  designed  to  put  an  end,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  the  situation  which  had  existed  ever  since  the  Polish  seizure 
of  Vilna. 

During  the  night  of  10-11  March,  while  German  troops  were  moving 

1  This  step  was  said  to  have  been  taken  at  a  time  when  the  parents  concerned  were  asking  for 
the  rectification  of  their  passports.  2  See  Survey  for  1935,  i.  271. 

3  See  Noel:  L' Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  p.  187.  According  to  a  statement  by  Beck 
to  the  German  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  on  17  March  1938,  discussions  had  taken  place  between 
the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  Governments  in  January  and  February  1938,  and  the  Lithuanian 
Government  had  agreed  to  send  a  delegate  to  negotiate  for  the  establishment  of  normal  relations. 
The  time  and  place  of  meeting  had  been  fixed,  but  when  the  day  came  no  Lithuanian  delegate 
appeared,  and  the  Lithuanian  Government  let  it  be  known  that  they  had  changed  their  mind 
about  negotiating  for  a  settlement  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  330).  If  this  story  had  any  substance,  it 
would  help  to  account  for  the  vigour  of  the  Polish  reaction  in  March  1938. 
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forward  to  the  Austrian  frontier,1  shots  were  exchanged  between  Polish 
and  Lithuanian  guards  on  the  frontier  opposite  Vilna,  and  a  Polish  guard 
was  killed.  The  news  of  this  incident  reached  Warsaw  at  the  same  time 
as  the  news  of  the  German  occupation  of  Austria,  and  the  extremely 
violent  reaction  which  the  incident  aroused  was  no  doubt  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  latest  Nazi  move  took  the  Polish  public  by  surprise,  and 
created  a  mood  of  agitation  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  in  which 
nationalist  feeling  was  given  a  free  rein.  Moreover,  Poland  was  at  this 
time  suffering  from  considerable  economic  distress,  and  the  internal  politi¬ 
cal  situation  was  also  uneasy:  the  members  of  the  Government  were 
divided  among  themselves  on  important  questions,  and  public  opinion  was 
becoming  increasingly  critical  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government, 
especially  in  foreign  affairs.2  Beck  (to  whom  the  Anschluss  did  not  come 
as  a  surprise)3  was  on  the  Riviera  at  the  time,  and,  in  his  absence,  Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz  was  the  most  influential  member  of  the  Polish  Cabinet.4 
The  first  impulse  of  the  military  leaders  seems  to  have  been  to  use  the 
frontier  incident  as  an  excuse  for  a  military  occupation  of  Lithuania 
which  would  counterbalance  to  some  extent  Germany’s  expansion  in 
Central  Europe.  They  argued  that  the  attention  of  Europe  was  concen¬ 
trated  on  Austria  and  on  the  Sudetenland,  and  that  Polish  troops  could 
march  in  and  subdue  Lithuania  overnight  without  fear  of  interference 
from  Russia  or  any  other  source. 

If  the  Polish  Cabinet  were  to  decide  to  take  military  action  against 
Lithuania,  it  certainly  looked  as  though  they  could  count  on  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  Polish  people.  Between  11  March  and  the  18th, 
when  the  dispatch  of  the  Polish  Government’s  ultimatum  was  announced, 
anti-Lithuanian  demonstrations  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Vilna,  Warsaw, 
Cracow,  Lwow,  Poznan,  and  other  cities  and  the  cry  ‘march  on  Kaunas’, 
first  heard  in  Vilna,  was  taken  up  by  the  crowds  in  other  places.  There 
was  a  demonstration,  also,  in  the  Senate  in  Warsaw;  some  organs  of  the 
press  called  on  the  Government  to  learn  a  lesson  from  Germany’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  Austria  and  take  steps  to  re-establish  the  union  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania;  and  the  representatives  of  twenty-six  different  organizations 
signed  a  manifesto  assuring  Smigly-Rydz  of  popular  support  for  any  action 
that  he  might  decide  to  take. 

Against  this  background  of  popular  agitation,  the  principal  members  of 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  i.  21 1. 

2  On  the  public  attitude  to  Beck  and  his  policy  see  also  above,  pp.  289,  306. 

3  See  above,  p.  292  and  note  1. 

4  There  was  considerable  rivalry  between  Smigly-Rydz  and  Beck,  and  on  most  matters  of 
foreign  policy  the  former  seems  to  have  been  less  intransigent  than  the  latter  (cf.  above,  pp.  58,  n.  4, 
64,  note  3,  289  and  note  3).  If  Smigly-Rydz  at  first  favoured  direct  action  against  Lithuania,  it 
was  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  scoring  a  success  over  his  rival  by  settling  the  long-standing  dispute 
with  Lithuania  in  Beck’s  absence. 
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the  Polish  Cabinet  held  frequent  meetings  to  discuss  the  course  which 
they  should  pursue.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  frontier  incident  was 
received  in  Warsaw  the  Government  announced  that  they  reserved  their 
decision  until  they  had  studied  the  situation.1  They  rejected  the  Lithua¬ 
nian  Government’s  proposal  that  the  normal  procedure  for  settling  frontier 
incidents  by  means  of  a  mixed  commission  of  local  authorities  should  be 
put  into  operation,  and  on  13  March  issued  an  official  communique 
referring  to  a  pending  decision  on  steps  for 

dealing  with  the  abnormal  situation  prevailing  on  the  Polish-Lithuanian 
frontier,  created  by  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  Lithuanian  Government  to 
establish  normal  neighbourly  relations,  as  well  as  by  the  persistence  of  the 
Lithuanian  Government  in  maintaining  an  inimical  attitude  towards  Poland.2 

On  14  March  Beck  arrived  back  in  Warsaw,  and  with  his  return  the  risk 
of  precipitate  action  by  the  soldiers  receded,3  though  the  Foreign  Minister 
was  no  less  determined  than  his  military  colleagues  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunity  for  a  settlement  with  Lithuania.4  It  became  known  that 
the  Polish  Government  were  drafting  an  ultimatum  to  Lithuania,  and  the 
exact  nature  of  the  demand  which  they  intended  to  make  was  the  subject 
of  anxious  speculation  in  other  capitals  besides  Kaunas. 

The  news  of  the  excitement  in  Poland,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Cabinet 
in  Warsaw  to  take  the  normal  means  of  settling  the  frontier  incident, 

1  Beck  told  the  German  Ambassador  on  1 7  March  that  investigation  had  shown  the  incident 
to  be  more  serious  than  had  been  supposed  at  first.  According  to  his  version,  the  shot  which 
killed  the  Polish  frontier  guard  had  been  fired  by  a  Lithuanian  military  unit  which  was  covering 
the  crossing  of  the  border  by  two  agents  belonging  to  a  secret  anti-Polish  organization,  who  were 
being  sent  into  Poland  for  subversive  activities  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  330).  The  Lithuanian  version 
was  that  the  Polish  guard  had  been  shot  on  the  Lithuanian  side  of  the  demarcation  line,  at  a 
distance  of  seventeen  metres  from  it,  and  they  claimed  that  this  was  not  disputed  by  the  Poles 
(ibid.  nos.  321  and  322). 

2  The  Times,  15  March  1938. 

3  The  original  ardour  of  the  soldiers  seems  to  have  died  down  when  some  of  Pilsudski’s  older 
collaborators  recalled  that  the  Marshal  had  himself  been  half-Lithuanian,  and  that,  while  he 
had  desired  the  restoration  of  the  Polish-Lithuanian  union,  he  would  not  have  wished  to  use 
force  against  his  mother’s  countrymen. 

4  Gafencu,  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister,  in  his  book  Derniers  Jours  de  V Europe  (p.  61), 
records  that  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  with  Beck  in  April  1939  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister, 
after  admitting  that  he  had  known  since  January  1938  of  the  German  plans  regarding  Austria 
and  the  Sudetenland,  had  added  that  the  German  plan  of  expansion  might  perhaps  have  ex¬ 
tended  towards  the  Baltic  States  if  he  had  not  hastened  to  ‘resserrer  les  liens  entre  la  Pologne  et 
la  Lithuanie’.  According  to  the  account  given  in  Beck’s  posthumously  published  memoirs,  the 
news  of  the  frontier  incident  merely  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  essential,  in  the 
existing  state  of  international  tension,  to  place  relations  with  Lithuania  on  a  normal  footing. 
Fie  therefore  returned  to  Warsaw  and  obtained  the  assent  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Government 
to  his  proposal  that  Poland  should  deliver  an  ultimatum  to  Lithuania,  but  that  her  actual 
demands  should  be  moderate  enough  for  there  to  be  a  good  chance  that  Lithuania  would  accept 
them.  He  asked  Smigly-Rydz,  however,  to  ensure  that  sufficient  military  strength  would  be 
available  to  back  up  the  threat  if  Lithuania  should  prove  obdurate.  Beck’s  account  says  nothing 
of  any  plans  that  the  military  authorities  may  have  had  before  his  return  (Beck:  Dernier  Rapport, 
pp.  149-51). 
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caused  great  alarm  in  Lithuania.1  In  fear  of  an  imminent  invasion,  the 
Government  at  Kaunas  strengthened  their  frontier  patrols  and  appealed 
to  the  Great  Powers  to  intervene  with  the  Polish  Government.2  Whether 
they  actually  asked  the  Russian  Government  for  military  support  is  not 
clear,  but  in  any  case  the  Soviet  Government  seem  to  have  let  Kaunas 
know  that  Russian  aid  could  not  be  counted  on,3  though  they  also  told 
Poland  that  they  reserved  the  right  to  take  action  in  the  event  of  an  armed 
Polish  attack  on  Lithuania.4  The  German  Government,  whose  advice  was 
asked  for  by  the  Lithuanians  on  18  March,5  saw  the  definitive  recognition 
by  Lithuania  of  the  loss  of  Vilna  as  in  Germany’s  interest.  They  argued 
that  a  settlement  of  the  Vilna  dispute  would  deprive  Poland  of  any  excuse 
for  intervention  in  Lithuania,  and  intervention,  leading,  as  it  presumably 
would,  to  the  Polish  annexation  of  Lithuania,  would  not  suit  German 
plans.6  Accordingly  on  18  March  Ribbentrop  recommended  to  the  Lithua¬ 
nian  Minister  in  Berlin  unconditional  acceptance  of  Poland’s  demands;7 

1  The  Secretary  General  of  the  Lithuanian  Foreign  Ministry,  Urbsys,  told  the  German  Minis¬ 
ter  in  Kaunas  on  15  March  that  the  Estonian  Minister  in  Warsaw  (though  his  Government  had 
not  been  asked  by  the  Lithuanian  Government  to  intervene)  had  ascertained  from  the  Polish 
Foreign  Ministry  that  Poland  intended  to  insist  on  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations,  and 
that  if  the  Lithuanian  Government  refused  to  consider  this  step,  or  did  not  answer,  Poland  would 
not  wait  for  more  than  thirty-six  hours.  The  Lithuanian  Government  had  been  ‘very  much 
disturbed’  by  this  news,  particularly  in  view  of  the  anti-Lithuanian  agitation  in  Poland  during 
the  past  few  days  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  321). 

2  Statement  by  the  acting  President  of  the  Council  in  the  Parliament  at  Kaunas  {Temps, 
20  March  1938). 

3  The  Lithuanian  Minister  in  Moscow  subsequently  told  the  German  charge  d’affaires  that 
he  had  been  in  constant  contact  during  the  crisis  with  Litvinov,  who  had  shown  a  very  great 
interest  in  the  question,  but  had  made  no  concrete  promises.  Litvinov  told  the  Minister  that  he 
saw  nothing  objectionable  in  Poland’s  demand,  and  that  a  dangerous  situation  would  arise  if 
the  conflict  should  develop  {D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  338). 

4  Joseph  E.  Davies:  Mission  to  Moscow  (London,  Gollancz,  1942),  pp.  191-2;  Histoire  de  la 

Diplomatic,  ed.  V.  Potemkin  (Paris,  Librairie  de  Medicis,  1946-7),  iii.  643-4.  Litvinov  told  a 
Daily  Telegraph  correspondent  merely  that  his  Government  had  expressed  to  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  emphasis,  the  hope  that  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute  could  be  reached 
{Daily  Telegraph,  19  March  1938).  5  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  331. 

6  See  a  memorandum  by  Ribbentrop,  dated  17  March  (ibid.  no.  329).  Ribbentrop  men¬ 
tioned,  as  one  reason  for  Germany’s  desire  that  Lithuania  should  retain  her  independence, 
the  point  that  Polish  annexation  would  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  that  Poland  might  be 
compensated  at  Lithuania’s  expense  for  the  return  of  the  Danzig  Corridor  to  Germany.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  speculation,  especially  in  America,  about  the  question  whether  the  Polish 
Government  might  be  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Germans  in  their  threats  to  Lithuania  (see 
New  Fork  Times,  18  March,  and  Manchester  Guardian,  22  and  25  March  1938).  The  possibility  of 
a  German-Polish  deal,  by  which  Poland  would  give  up  Danzig  and  the  Corridor  in  exchange  for 
Memel,  had  been  discussed  occasionally  in  the  press  of  Western  countries  for  some  time  past, 
and  some  commentators  now  suggested  that  the  Poles  might  intend  to  secure  control  over  the 
mouth  of  the  Niemen  and  then  hand  Danzig  over  to  the  Reich.  These  speculations,  which  did 
not  take  account  of  the  strength  of  Polish  sentiment  for  Danzig,  were  effectively  disproved  by 
subsequent  events. 

7  At  an  interview  with  the  Lithuanian  Minister  on  1 7  March  Ribbentrop  had  not  given 
direct  advice,  but  recommended  a  ‘realistic  policy’  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Lithuania  could 
expect  no  help  from  Russia  {D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  328).  Before  the  second  interview,  UrbSys  had 
asked  for  German  advice. 
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while  in  Warsaw  Beck  was  told  by  Moltke  that  this  advice  was  being 
given  to  Lithuania,  but  that  the  German  Government  expected  to  be  kept 
informed  of  Poland’s  intentions  if  the  dispute  should  assume  a  more 
serious  character.  Beck  promised  to  comply  with  this  request,1  and  stated 
that  Germany’s  interest  in  Lithuania  was  well  understood,  and  Poland 
had  no  intention  of  confronting  Berlin  with  ‘surprises’.2  The  German 
Government  also  took  measures  to  safeguard  their  own  interests  if  an 
armed  conflict  should  develop.  Preparations  were  made  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Memel  within  a  few  hours  of  the  outbreak  of  Polish-Lithuanian 
hostilities.3  A  division  of  mechanized  artillery  was  moved  up  to  the 
borders  of  Memel,  and  on  19  March  (while  the  Government  in  Kaunas 
were  considering  their  reply  to  the  Polish  ultimatum)  three  German  aero¬ 
planes  from  East  Prussia  made  an  observation  flight  over  Lithuanian 
territory.  The  French  and  British  Governments,  unlike  Germany,  had  no 
direct  interests  of  their  own  to  serve  in  connexion  with  the  dispute  and 
were  merely  concerned  lest  it  develop  into  war.  They  therefore  acted  the 
part  of  honest  brokers  and  used  their  influence  in  Warsaw  to  restrain  the 
hotheads  and  in  Kaunas  to  coax  the  obstinate  Lithuanians  into  giving 
way.  The  Estonian4  and  Latvian  Governments  also  urged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Kaunas  to  end  their  quarrel  with  Poland.5  Similar  advice  was 
given  by  the  officials  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva. 

The  appeals  to  Warsaw  to  exercise  moderation  did  not  induce  the 
Polish  Government  to  abandon  their  intention  of  sending  an  ultimatum  to 
Kaunas,  but  fears  that  they  intended  to  demand  the  explicit  renunciation  by 
Lithuania  of  her  claim  to  Vilna6  proved  to  be  unfounded.  The  ultimatum, 

1  The  German  Government  subsequently  asked  that  this  promise  should  hold  good  in  the 
case  of  any  future  action  by  Poland  in  regard  to  Lithuania,  and  assurances  to  this  effect  were 
given  (ibid.  no.  342).  2  Ibid.  no.  330. 

3  Ibid.  no.  329.  Hitler’s  directive  to  the  German  armed  forces  to  prepare  for  the  occupation 
of  Memel  was  given  on  1 8  March  (a  further  directive,  on  2 1  October,  referred  to  the  possibility 
of  a  war  between  Poland  and  Lithuania  making  immediate  occupation  necessary :  ibid,  note) . 
On  18  March  Keitel  sent  Ribbentrop  a  map  showing  the  proposed  demarcation  line  between 
German  and  Polish  occupying  forces  in  the  event  of  a  Polish  invasion  of  Lithuania.  This  line 
provided  for  German  occupation  of  districts  of  Lithuania  extending  considerably  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Memel  Territory  (ibid.  no.  333). 

4  The  Estonians  told  the  German  Minister  in  Tallinn  on  16  March  that  they  would  remain 
neutral  if  a  conflict  developed  but  that  they  had  advised  Lithuania  to  accept  the  Polish  demands 
(ibid.  no.  324). 

5  See  Noel:  L' Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  pp.  187-92.  Poland  came  in  for  strong 
criticism  in  the  French  press,  and  this  was  greatly  resented  in  Poland.  The  Counsellor  of  the 
German  Embassy  in  Paris  was  told  by  the  Counsellor  of  the  Polish  Embassy  that  a  sharply 
worded  note  from  the  Polish  Government  had  been  presented  at  the  French  Foreign  Ministry 
on  25  March,  expressing  the  opinion  that  French  press  comment  revealed  a  lack  of  understanding 
for  Poland  and  her  legitimate  demands  which,  if  it  continued  to  be  displayed,  might  endanger 
the  foundations  of  Franco-Polish  relations  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii,  p.  202). 

6  On  1 7  March  a  Polish  newspaper  not  connected  with  the  Government  published  a  report 
that  a  note  had  been  sent  to  Kaunas  that  morning  demanding  not  only  the  resumption  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  and  full  satisfaction  for  the  border  incident  but  also  deletion  of  the  article  in  the 
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which  was  finally  handed  by  the  Polish  Minister  in  the  Estonian  capital 
to  his  Lithuanian  colleague  at  9  p.m.  on  17  March,  with  a  time-limit 
of  forty-eight  hours,1  did  not  mention  Vilna.  The  Polish  note  rejected 
the  Lithuanian  Government’s  proposals  for  settling  the  frontier  incident 
of  io-ii  March  on  the  ground  that  they  offered  an  insufficient  guarantee 
of  security;  declared  that  the  only  means  of  settling  the  affair  and  avoiding 
dangers  which  threatened  peace  lay  in  the  establishment  of  normal  direct 
diplomatic  relations;  and  demanded  the  nomination  of  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  by  31  March.  Agreement  to  the  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  by  the  date  specified  was  to  be  given  in  an  exchange  of  notes, 
the  text  of  which  was  appended.  These  proposals  were  not  open  to  dis¬ 
cussion,  either  as  to  form  or  as  to  content,  and  a  failure  to  reply  or  any 
reservations  would  be  regarded  as  a  refusal,  and  would  cause  the  Polish 
Government  to  take  their  own  measures  for  assuring  the  legitimate  inter¬ 
ests  of  Poland.2 

The  Poles  showed  that  they  were  in  earnest  in  their  threat  to  enforce 
their  demands  by  military  action  by  concentrating  a  considerable  force  in 
the  Vilna  area,  although  there  was  no  general  mobilization.3  The  Lithua¬ 
nians  had  withdrawn  their  troops  from  the  frontier  before  the  ultimatum 
was  delivered,  though  military  officers  in  the  reserve  were  reported  to  have 
been  called  up. 

The  Lithuanian  Cabinet,  which  received  the  ultimatum  from  Tallinn 
at  10  p.m.  on  17  March,  held  an  all-night  sitting  of  the  Cabinet;  military 
leaders  were  called  into  consultation,  and  Parliament  was  summoned. 
The  first  inclination  of  the  Government  at  Kaunas  seems  to  have  been  to 
try  to  save  what  face  they  could  by  bargaining  for  a  fortnight’s  extension 
of  the  time  by  which  their  diplomatic  representative  was  to  be  nominated  ;4 

Lithuanian  Constitution  declaring  Vilna  to  be  the  capital  of  Lithuania.  (At  the  beginning  of 
February  1938  a  new  Constitution  had  been  reported  to  be  in  draft  at  Kaunas;  the  draft  modified 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  various  ways  but  left  untouched  the  clause  regarding  Vilna). 
On  the  evening  of  the  1 7th,  however,  Beck  told  Moltke  that  this  report  was  incorrect.  In  the 
note  to  be  presented  to  the  Lithuanian  Government  the  language  would  be  forceful,  but  the 
demands  would  be  moderate  in  order  not  to  injure  Lithuanian  prestige  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  330). 
The  Lithuanian  military  attache  in  Moscow  believed  that  the  limitation  of  the  Polish  demands 
to  the  question  of  resuming  diplomatic  relations  was  due  to  pressure  from  Litvinov,  who  had 
seen  the  Polish  Ambassador  on  17  March  and  again  on  the  18th  (ibid.  no.  339). 

1  Beck  was  said  to  have  decided  on  this  time-limit  so  that  the  expiration  of  the  ultimatum 
should  fall  on  19  March,  the  name-day  of  Pilsudski  (Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  p.  150,  note). 

2  The  French  text  of  the  Polish  note  is  printed  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  i.  302-3. 

3  According  to  the  New  York  Times  (21  March  1938)  nearly  80,000  Polish  troops  were  ready 
to  march  into  Lithuania  and  the  Polish  navy  was  manoeuvring  near  Memel.  These  measures 
seem  not  to  have  been  taken  until  the  last  moment,  for  on  16  March  the  German  Minister  in 
Tallinn  was  told  by  the  Estonians  that  there  were  no  Polish  troop  concentrations  as  yet  near  the 
border,  though  troop  movements  had  been  observed  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  Russian-Lithua- 
nian  frontier  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  324). 

4  On  18  March  the  Lithuanian  Minister  in  Berlin  told  Ribbentrop  that  his  Government  had 
decided  to  resume  diplomatic  relations  with  Poland,  but  would  be  glad  if  Germany  could  per- 
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but  the  French  and  British  Ministers  in  Kaunas,  who  kept  in  constant 
touch  with  the  Cabinet,  ascertained  from  their  colleagues  in  Warsaw  that 
the  Polish  Government  had  decided  to  order  their  troops  to  march  unless 
their  demands  were  accepted  in  toto,1  and  on  hearing  this  the  Lithuanian 
Government  bowed  to  the  inevitable.  On  19  March,  ten  hours  before  the 
ultimatum  would  have  expired,  the  Lithuanian  Government  notified 
Warsaw  of  their  acceptance,  and  the  notes  attached  to  the  Polish  ultima¬ 
tum  were  exchanged  in  Tallinn.2  On  the  same  day  the  acting  President 
of  the  Council  in  Kaunas,  Stanisauskis,  announced  in  the  Chamber  the 
Government’s  decision  to  capitulate  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  force, 
adding  the  comment,  however,  that  force  was  not  law.  A  resolution 
recognizing  that  the  Cabinet  had  been  obliged  to  accept  the  Polish  ultima¬ 
tum  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Chamber. 

The  news  that  Lithuania  had  yielded  was  received  in  Poland  with  wide¬ 
spread  rejoicing — not  because  war  had  been  avoided  but  because  what 
had  come  to  be  felt  as  an  intolerable  situation  had  been  ended  in  a  manner 
which  would,  it  was  believed,  enhance  Polish  prestige.  The  volatile  Polish 
public,  who,  a  few  days  earlier,  had  seemed  to  be  thirsting  for  the  Lithua¬ 
nians’  blood,  now  acclaimed  them  as  brothers,  though  a  few  chauvinistic 
voices  were  heard  to  express  disappointment  that  Poland  had  lost  this 
opportunity  of  enlarging  her  boundaries.3  In  Paris  and  London  the  news 
was  greeted  with  profound  relief,  and  satisfaction  was  also  expressed  in 
Berlin.  The  principal  conclusion  drawn  in  Germany,  however,  was  that 
the  episode  was  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  Russia,  since  she  had  failed  to 
protect  a  small  state  which  she  had  professed  to  regard  as  an  important 
element  in  the  Russian  system.4 

For  a  few  days  after  the  acceptance  of  the  ultimatum  it  looked  as 
though  the  Lithuanians  were  still  bent  on  as  much  recalcitrance  as  was 
possible  in  the  changed  circumstances.  There  were  reports  of  anti-Polish 
demonstrations  and  of  the  resignation  of  army  officers;  and  though  the 


suade  Poland  to  make  the  manner  and  form  of  the  resumption  the  subject  of  negotiation,  so  that 
Lithuania  could  avoid  the  appearance  of  yielding  to  an  ultimatum.  Ribbentrop  refused  to  inter¬ 
vene,  and  told  Lipski,  the  Polish  Ambassador,  later  in  the  day  that  in  his  opinion  Lithuania  was 
only  trying  to  save  her  face  (ibid.  nos.  332  and  334). 

1  Noel:  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  pp.  187-92. 

2  The  text  of  the  notes,  which  were  identical  mulatis  mutandis,  will  be  found  in  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  i.  303. 

3  Cf.  Moltke’s  report  of  22  March  on  Polish  public  opinion  after  Lithuania’s  acceptance  of 
the  ultimatum  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  nos.  332  and  334). 

*  Volkischer  Beobachter,  23  March  1938.  Some  concern  seems  to  have  been  felt  over  the  prospect 
that  Poland  might  now  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  a  ‘peaceful  penetration’  of  Lithuania  in  the 
economic  and  cultural  spheres  and  even  to  develop  closer  political  and  military  co-opcration. 
Cf.  Moltke’s  report  of  22  March,  in  which  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  Polish  plans  in  regard  to 
Lithuania  would  affect  German  interests  in  Memel  and  that  the  military  situation  of  East 
Prussia  might  ‘undergo  a  basic  change’  as  a  result  of  the  events  of  18-19  March,  which  therefore 
had  ‘far-reaching  significance  for  German-Polish  relations’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  33). 
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Government  which  had  accepted  the  ultimatum  resigned,  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  was  formed  from  members  of  the  same  political  group,  which  had 
always  been  intransigent  on  the  Vilna  question.  The  dangers  inherent  in 
the  international  situation,  particularly  the  German  threat  to  Memel,1 
no  doubt  helped  to  convince  the  Lithuanians  that  intransigence  was  a 
luxury  which  they  could  no  longer  afford ;  but  it  was  also  partly  owing  to 
the  combination  of  firmness  and  tact  with  which  Beck  handled  the  situa¬ 
tion  (displaying  in  this  respect  a  statesmanship  which  was  unfortunately 
not  conspicuous  in  his  foreign  policy  as  a  whole)  that  the  large  number  of 
technical  questions  arising  out  of  the  resumption  of  normal  relations  and 
the  opening  of  the  frontier  were  settled  without  undue  difficulty  or  delay, 
and  that  it  became  clear  within  a  few  months  that  a  genuine  Polish- 
Lithuanian  rapprochement  was  taking  place. 

The  Polish  press — at  any  rate  those  papers  which  reflected  Government 
policy — showed  restraint  in  its  comments  on  the  Lithuanian  capitulation, 
and  Beck  made  a  point  of  telling  press  correspondents  that  he  respected 
the  desire  of  the  Lithuanians  to  have  their  own  independent  state.2  In 
the  Senate  at  Warsaw  on  23  March,3  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister  appealed 
for  Lithuanian  co-operation.  A  new  epoch  had  begun,  he  said,  and  the 
road  was  open  to  the  establishment  of  good  neighbourly  relations.  Poland 
cherished  no  ill  feeling  against  Lithuania,  and  would  respect  Lithuanian 
independence.  But  Lithuania  must  show  goodwill  on  her  side. 

The  day  before  Beck  made  this  speech  in  the  Senate,  on  22  March,  the 
iron  gates  of  the  bridge  spanning  the  river  that  constituted  the  frontier 
between  Poland  and  Lithuania  were  opened  for  the  first  time  since  1920. 
On  25  March,  a  mixed  Polish-Lithuanian  Commission  met  at  Augustovo, 
on  Polish  soil,  to  prepare  for  the  establishment  of  full  diplomatic  relations 
and,  after  a  few  preliminary  hitches,  an  agreement  was  signed  in  time  for 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  two  countries  to  present  their  respec¬ 
tive  letters  of  credence  on  31  March,  the  date  stipulated  in  the  Polish 
ultimatum. 

Direct  road  and  rail  traffic,  though  only  on  a  minimum  scale,  was 
resumed  early  in  April,  and  the  first  train  ran  from  Vilna  to  Kovno  on 
10  April.  Technical  negotiations  about  the  opening  of  communications 
of  all  kinds  began  on  25  April,  and  normal  facilities  gradually  became 
available:  full  postal  relations  from  10  May  and  full  railway  traffic  from 
1  July.  An  agreement  on  the  floating  of  timber  down  the  Niemen  was 
concluded  during  May  (an  agreement  which  would  be  of  profit  to  Lithua¬ 
nian  interests  in  Memel  as  well  as  to  Poland),  and  an  air  traffic  agreement 
was  signed  before  the  end  of  June.  Negotiations  for  a  trade  treaty  encoun¬ 
tered  greater  difficulties;  the  discussions  were  broken  off  at  the  end  of 

1  See  below,  pp.  362-9.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  21  March  1938. 

J  For  extracts  from  his  speech  see  Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  pp.  295-6. 
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July,  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  on  principles,  and  were  not  resumed 
until  the  autumn.  An  agreement  was  finally  signed  on  22  December, 
providing  for  an  exchange  of  goods  during  1939  up  to  a  value  of  £428,000.' 
In  addition  to  these  technical  discussions  between  experts  there  was  a 
certain  interchange  of  official  visits,  and  on  13  July  1938  Beck  himself 
spent  half  an  hour  at  the  aerodrome  at  Kaunas  on  his  way  to  Riga.2 

By  this  time  it  was  already  possible  to  say  that  marked  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  development  of  good  neighbourly  relations.  The  only 
serious  set-back  so  far  had  occurred  in  May,  when  the  Polish  Minister  in 
Kaunas  remonstrated  with  the  Lithuanian  Government  because  the  new 
Lithuanian  Constitution,  which  had  been  promulgated  on  12  May,  still 
contained  the  clause  declaring  Vilna  to  be  the  capital  of  Lithuania.  The 
question  of  the  treatment  of  minorities,  however,  was  giving  trouble  during 
the  summer,  and  by  the  beginning  of  August  a  press  controversy  on  this 
subject  was  in  full  swing.  In  October  reports  of  anti-Polish  demonstra¬ 
tions,  in  one  of  which  a  Polish  student  was  hurt,  were  causing  strong  feeling 
in  Poland.  The  renewed  tension  was  relieved  by  a  satisfactory  Lithuanian 
response  to  a  strong  Polish  protest.  The  Government  in  Kaunas  promised 
to  take  measures  to  stop  the  anti-Polish  demonstrations  and  gave  assur¬ 
ances  that  grievances  of  the  Polish  minority  in  the  matter  of  education 
would  be  redressed.  In  the  middle  of  November  an  agreement  was  signed 
providing  that  either  Government  should  use  its  influence  to  see  that  its 
press  and  radio  services  refrained  from  unfriendly  comment  on  events  in 
the  other  country  and  should  in  general  exert  itself  to  promote  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  mutual  confidence.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  announced  that 
the  Lithuanian  Government  had  abolished  a  propagandist  society  known 
as  the  Association  for  the  Liberation  of  Vilna  and  had  made  it  illegal  for 
Lithuanians  to  carry  on  propaganda  for  the  return  of  Vilna. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1938  pressure  from  Germany  was  weighing 
heavily  both  on  the  Lithuanians3  and  on  the  Poles,4  and  the  two  peoples 
were  drawn  rapidly  closer  together  as  the  shadow  in  the  west  loomed 
larger.  The  Lithuanian  and  Polish  military  authorities  had  established 
contact  before  the  end  of  November,  and  there  was  talk  of  the  conclusion 
of  a  pact  of  non-aggression  in  the  spring  of  1939.  In  March,  when  Lithua¬ 
nia  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  German  demand  for  the  return  of  Memel 
to  the  Reich,  the  possibility  that  the  Polish-Lithuanian  union  might  be 
restored  was  said  to  have  been  seriously  considered  in  Lithuania;5  and  in 

1  The  exports  from  either  country  to  the  other  were  to  balance  at  this  figure.  Polish  exports 
were  to  be  principally  iron,  zinc,  cement,  agricultural  machinery,  and  textiles,  while  Lithuania 
was  to  send  Poland  fish,  seeds,  hides,  and  cellulose.  An  annex  to  the  agreement  provided  for  a 
Polish  free  zone  at  Memel,  and  for  the  processing  in  Memel  saw-mills  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  Polish  timber  that  would  pass  through  the  port. 

2  Ibid.  p.  1 51. 

4  See  above,  pp.  329-33. 


3  See  below,  pp.  369-78. 
5  See  below,  p.  381. 
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the  middle  of  March,  a  few  days  before  the  cession  of  Memel,  the  Lithua¬ 
nian  Government  proved  that  they  had  finally  buried  the  hatchet  by 
announcing  their  decision  to  appoint  a  Consul  at  Vilna.  Poland’s  efforts 
to  win  Lithuania’s  confidence,  after  browbeating  her  into  submission,  had 
thus  met  with  a  surprising  degree  of  success,  but  it  was  too  late  by  then 
for  Lithuania  to  escape  from  Germany’s  clutches  or  for  Poland  to  avert 
the  fate  which  was  to  overtake  her  before  the  end  of  1939.  Meanwhile, 
the  Polish  Foreign  Minister  had  failed  to  score  even  a  temporary  success 
in  respect  of  the  wider  scheme  to  which  the  breaking-down  of  the  barrier 
between  Poland  and  Lithuania  had  been  intended  to  contribute. 

It  has  been  mentioned1  that  the  creation  of  a  ‘bastion  of  peace’  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  had  been  declared  in  March  1937  to  be  one 
of  the  major  aims  of  Polish  foreign  policy.  This  idea  of  creating  a  buffer 
zone  of  neutral  states,  under  Polish  leadership,  between  Germany  and 
Russia,  had  been  in  Beck’s  mind  for  many  years,2  though  he  had  not 
been  able  to  make  much  progress  towards  giving  it  concrete  form.  The 
plan  had  come  to  seem  more  than  ever  desirable  to  the  Polish  Foreign 
Minister  during  the  winter  of  1937-8,  as  the  expansionist  aims  of  German 
policy  (of  which  he  had  knowledge  that  was  denied  to  his  confreres  in 
Western  European  capitals)3  came  nearer  to  fulfilment.  On  21  March  1938 
the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Washington  said,  by  way  of  comment  on  the 
Lithuanian  Government’s  acceptance  of  the  Polish  ultimatum,  that  the 
settlement  would  enable  Poland  to  take  the  initiative  in  creating  a  Baltic- 
Black  Sea  bloc;  and  during  the  next  few  weeks  the  Polish  press  discussed 
at  length  the  part  which  might  be  played  in  European  affairs  by  a  bloc 
comprising  Finland,  and  perhaps  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  Baltic  States  on 
one  side  of  Poland  and  Rumania  on  the  other  side.  There  were  also 
references  to  the  possibility  of  developing  navigable  waterways  so  as  to 
link  the  Baltic  with  the  Black  Sea.4  Beck’s  flying  visit  to  Kaunas  in  July 
was  paid  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Latvian  capital  for  a  discussion  on 
closer  co-operation  between  the  Baltic  States  and  Poland,  and  his  travels 
for  this  purpose,  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1938,  extended 
to  Scandinavia  as  well  as  to  the  Baltic  States.5 

The  Polish  suggestion  for  a  ‘Helsinki-Bucharest  Axis’  was  received  with¬ 
out  enthusiasm  in  the  Northern  States,  and  at  the  Bucharest  end  of  the 
proposed  Axis  Beck  also  encountered  obstacles  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
plan,  arising  out  of  the  differences  of  policy  between  Poland  and  Rumania 
in  regard  to  their  respective  relations  with  other  countries  in  the  Danube 
Basin.6  In  the  first  week  of  March  1939,  however,  Gafencu,  who  had 

1  See  above,  p.  345. 

2  For  the  relations  between  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States  during  the  years  1920-5  see  Survey 

for  1920-3,  pp.  238-45  and  for  1925,  ii.  226-32.  3  See  above,  pp.  292  and  348. 

4  Noel:  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  pp.  208-9. 

5  See  Beck:  Dernier  Rapport,  pp.  153-7.  6  See  above,  pp.  92  and  291. 
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recently  become  Foreign  Minister  of  Rumania,  paid  a  visit  to  Warsaw, 
and  his  discussions  with  Beck  appeared  to  open  up  a  prospect  of  close 
co-operation  between  Poland  and  Rumania  in  the  pursuit  of  an  active 
policy  in  the  Danubian  and  Balkan  region.1  It  was  even  reported  that  the 
two  Foreign  Ministers  had  agreed  to  appoint  experts  to  examine  schemes 
for  the  development  of  roads  and  waterways  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea;  but  before  these  plans  could  be  carried  farther  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  was  changed  as  a  result  of  the  German  occupation  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  on  15  March.  During  the  next  few  weeks,  the  threat  of  German 
aggression  against  either  Rumania  or  Poland  was  the  main  concern  of 
European  diplomacy,  but  neither  this  common  danger  nor  the  persuasions 
of  French  and  British  statesmen  availed  to  bring  the  Polish  and  Rumanian 
Governments  to  the  point  of  undertaking  to  give  each  other  military  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  event  of  a  German  attack.2 

Between  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
diplomatic  activity  during  the  spring  of  1939;  a  visit  from  the  Estonian 
Commander-in-Chief  to  Warsaw  at  the  end  of  April  was  followed  in  the 
second  weeek  of  May  by  a  visit  from  the  Lithuanian  Commander-in-Chief. 
Before  these  visits  took  place,  however,  the  forced  cession  of  Memel  by 
Lithuania  to  Germany  had  finally  destroyed  any  slight  chance  that  Beck 
might  have  had  of  bringing  the  Baltic  States  within  Poland’s  orbit.  By 
the  middle  of  May  the  German  Government  had  offered  non-aggression 
pacts  to  all  the  Northern  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  by  Estonia 
and  Latvia  early  in  June3  was  the  definitive  proof  of  the  failure  of  the 
Polish  project  for  a  ‘bastion  of  peace’  between  Germany  and  Russia. 

(iii)  German-Lithuanian  Relations,  1937-9,  and  the  Transfer  of 
Memel  to  Germany,  March  1939 

( a )  Introductory 

The  transfer  of  Memel  from  Lithuanian  to  German  sovereignty  in 
March  1939,  within  a  week  of  the  German  occupation  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  was  the  last,  and  the  least  sensational,  of  the  successive  Nazi 
coups  by  which  the  Third  Reich  expanded  its  territory  during  the  twelve 
months  from  March  1938  to  March  1939.  Coming,  as  it  did,  a  few  days 
after  Hitler  had  given  the  lie  to  his  statements  that  his  territorial  aims  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  redemption  of  districts  inhabited  by  Volksdeutsch 
minorities,  the  annexation  of  Memel  was  bound  to  appear  as  an  anti¬ 
climax.  Moreover,  the  size  of  the  territory  and  of  the  population  involved 

1  See  above,  p.  341,  note  7. 

2  An  account  of  the  attempt  to  enlarge  the  Polish-Rumanian  alliance,  as  part  of  the  general 
system  of  security  against  further  German  aggression,  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1939-46: 
The  Eve  of  War,  1939. 

3  Details  of  this  will  be  found  ibid. 
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in  the  case  of  Memel  was  very  small,  and  the  Germans  succeeded  in  getting 
from  Lithuania  at  least  a  semblance  of  assent  to  the  transfer.  It  had  also 
been  clear  for  some  time  past  that  the  Nazis  meant  to  pocket  Memel;  that 
Lithuania  could  not,  unaided,  put  up  any  resistance;  and  that  no  other 
Power  thought  the  fate  of  this  small  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  of 
sufficient  importance  to  risk  a  clash  with  Germany  on  its  account.  The 
incorporation  of  Memel  in  the  Reich  took  place  before  the  centre  of  the 
storm  had  begun  to  shift  from  Central  to  North-Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
significance  of  the  German  move  as  a  factor  in  German-Polish  relations 
was  perhaps  not  generally  appreciated  until  after  the  event.1  The  episode 
aroused  interest  less  for  its  intrinsic  importance  than  as  an  example  of 
Nazi  technique.  The  nazification  of  Memel — after  a  late  start  compared 
with  Danzig — had  been  proceeding  rapidly  during  1938,  and  it  had  looked 
as  though  the  Memel  Nazis  might  be  allowed  to  prove  their  zeal  by  pro¬ 
claiming  their  independence  of  Lithuania  and  their  desire  for  admission 
into  the  Reich,  thereby  staging  their  own  liberation  act.  The  authorities 
in  Berlin,  however,  preferred  to  handle  the  transaction  themselves,  and  to 
throw  over  it  a  veil  of  legality,  no  matter  how  transparent. 

The  district  of  Memel — a  strip  of  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Niemen  (Memel),  about  seventy  miles  long  and  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
in  breadth,  with  a  population  of  about  1 50,000 — had  been  detached  from 
Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and,  after  a  three  years’  period  of 
administration  by  a  French  High  Commissioner,  had  been  seized  by 
Lithuania  in  January  1923.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Memel  (about 
25,000  in  1923)  was  almost  entirely  German,  but  Lithuanians  predomi¬ 
nated  in  the  surrounding  countryside,  and  the  port  was  Lithuania’s  only 
outlet  on  the  Baltic.  These  facts  had  been  taken  into  account  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Ambassadors  and  the  League  of  Nations  in  discussions  on  the 
future  status  of  Memel  which  had  taken  place  during  1923  and  the  early 
months  of  1924,  and  which  had  resulted  in  the  signature  of  a  Statute  and 
Convention  in  May  1924.  By  these  instruments  Lithuanian  sovereignty 
over  Memel  had  been  recognized,  but  the  town  and  its  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  had  been  constituted  a  semi-autonomous  area  under  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  four  Principal  Allied  Powers  (France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and 
Japan)  who  had  signed  the  Convention  on  7  May  1924. 2  The  Statute  had 
provided  for  the  administration  of  the  territory  by  a  Governor  (to  be 
appointed  by  the  Lithuanian  Government)  and  a  small  Directorate  (the 
President  of  which  was  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor),  with  popular 
representation  in  an  elected  Diet  [Landtag).  The  port  was  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  Harbour  Board,  with  a  neutral  chairman.3 

1  See  below,  pp.  371-2. 

1  The  Lithuanian  representative  had  signed  the  Convention  on  17  May  1924. 

3  For  an  account  of  the  Memel  question  in  the  years  1920-4,  see  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  256-61. 
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Under  this  regime,  the  port  of  Memel  had  prospered.  The  total  tonnage 
of  goods  handled  in  the  port  had  doubled  between  1931  and  19361  and 
continued  to  rise  during  the  next  two  years;2  and  there  had  been  impor¬ 
tant  industrial  developments,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and 
furniture.3  This  economic  prosperity,  however,  had  benefited  the  German 
element  in  the  population  rather  than  the  Lithuanian,  and  it  had  not 
prevented  political  tension  between  the  two  national  groups.  The  Memel 
Germans,  who  held  a  large  proportion  of  the  seats  in  the  Diet  throughout 
the  period  from  1924  to  1939,  had  been  constantly  at  odds  with  the 
Lithuanian  Governor,  and  there  had  been  repeated  German  complaints 
of  infringement  by  the  Lithuanians  of  the  autonomous  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Statute. 

These  difficulties  had  naturally  become  more  acute  after  the  Nazis  had 
come  into  power  in  Berlin.  In  1934,  indeed,  the  Lithuanian  authorities 
had  arrested  many  prominent  members  of  the  German  community  in 
Memel  on  the  charge  of  plotting  a  Nazi  putsch ,  and  more  than  eighty  of 
them  (including  Dr.  Neumann,  the  local  Nazi  leader)  had  been  sentenced 
by  court  martial  in  1935  to  terms  of  imprisonment  ranging  from  eighteen 
months  to  life,  though  the  evidence  of  their  guilt  had  not  appeared  to 
neutral  observers  at  the  time  to  be  very  strong.4  The  tension  between 
Germany  and  Lithuania  over  Memel  had  been  so  acute  during  1934  and 
1935  that  the  guaranteeing  Powers  had  been  obliged  to  intervene  on 
more  than  one  occasion;  but  towards  the  end  of  1935  a  detente  had  taken 
place,  after  a  new  Diet  had  been  elected  in  September;5  and  early  in  1936 
the  German  Government,  who  had  imposed  a  virtual  boycott  on  Lithua¬ 
nian  agricultural  produce  in  retaliation  for  the  treatment  of  the  Memel 
Germans,  had  announced  that  the  situation  had  improved  sufficiently  for 
them  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  trade  treaty  with  Lithuania.  The 
signature  of  the  treaty  on  5  August  1936  not  only  marked  a  return  to 
normal  relations  between  the  German  and  Lithuanian  Governments,  but 
helped  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  Lithuanian  inhabitants  of  the  country 
districts  included  in  the  Memel  territory.  These  peasants  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  political  quarrels  in  the  town,  for  their  livelihood  had 
largely  depended  on  their  ability  to  sell  their  products  in  Germany,  and 
they  had  been  hit  even  harder  by  the  German  ban  on  Lithuanian  imports 
than  had  the  agricultural  population  in  Lithuania  itself. 


1  From  621,000  tons  in  1931  to  1,273,000  tons  in  1936  {Frankfurter  fitting,  7  September  1937). 

2  In  1938,  1,544  ships  carrying  1,630,000  tons  of  goods  entered  the  port,  while  exports  totalling 
1,638,000  tons  were  carried  by  1,563  ships  {New  York  Times ,  23  March  1939). 

3  Frankfurter  feitung,  7  September  1937. 

4  See  Survey  for  1935,  i.  246—65,  where  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  position  in  Memel  and 
relations  between  Germany  and  Lithuania  during  the  years  1933-5. 

5  The  election  had  not  altered  the  proportion  of  German  to  Lithuanian  seats  in  the  Diet. 
This  had  remained  twenty-four  German  and  five  Lithuanian. 
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( b )  Relations  between  Germany  and  Lithuania  and  the  Situation  in 

Memel  during  1937 

At  the  beginning  of  1937  there  was  a  good  deal  of  acrimonious  comment 
in  the  German  press  on  reports  (which  also  caused  concern  in  Poland)1 
that  the  question  of  military  aid  from  Russia  to  Lithuania  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  but,  so  far  as  the  situation  in  Memel  was  concerned,  the  early 
months  of  1937  were  a  period  of  relative  tranquillity.  It  was  a  sign  of  the 
improvement  in  German-Lithuanian  relations  that  agreement  was  reached 
at  the  beginning  of  February  to  ask  the  Swiss  Government  to  arbitrate  in 
a  dispute  which  had  been  dragging  on  for  some  time  over  the  nationality 
of  certain  Memel  officials  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  Lithuanian 
nationality,  and  thereby  lost  civic  rights  (including  the  right  to  vote),  in 
the  election  year  1935. 2  The  British  Government,  who  had  a  special 
interest  in  Memel  in  their  capacity  as  a  signatory  of  the  Memel  Conven¬ 
tion,  were  able  to  state,  in  the  middle  of  February,  that  ‘the  political 
position  .  .  .  was  now  generally  satisfactory’  and  that  economic  conditions 
had  benefited  from  the  German-Lithuanian  commercial  treaty  of  the 
previous  August.3 

The  policy  of  the  Lithuanian  Government  at  this  time  was  to  combine 
conciliation  with  an  attempt  to  restrain  anti-Lithuanian  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  Memel  Germans.  They  showed  a  cohciliatory  spirit  by  grant¬ 
ing  amnesties  to  the  Germans  who  had  been  sentenced  to  terms  of  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  ‘treason  trial’  of  1935.  About  half  of  those  sentenced 
had  been  released  by  February  1937, 4  and  of  the  remaining  forty-four  the 
majority  were  set  free  by  stages  during  the  year  1937.  Neumann,  the  Nazi 
leader,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  a  ten-years’  term,  was  released  from 
prison  on  16  February  1938  (the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  Lithuanian  independence).  The  process  was  completed  in  May  1938, 
when  prisoners  who  had  been  accused  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life  were  granted  an  amnesty.5 

In  the  efforts  of  the  Lithuanian  Government  to  curb  the  activities  of  the 


1  See  above,  pp.  345-6. 

2  The  arbitral  award,  given  by  the  Swiss  Government  in  August  1937,  was  in  all  cases  in 
favour  of  the  German  view  that  the  deprivation  of  nationality  and  civic  rights  was  not  justified. 

3  Statement  by  Lord  Cranborne  in  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question  on  10  February  1937 
(H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  320,  col.  377).  Cf.  the  annual  report  dated  g  January  1938  from  the 
German  Consul-General  in  Memel.  He  stated  that  since  the  lifting  of  the  blockade  a  ‘brisk 
demand’  for  German  goods  had  developed  in  both  Memel  and  Lithuania,  and  that  there  had 
been  a  substantial  expansion  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  goods  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  319). 

4  Lord  Cranborne,  H.C.Deb.  loc.  cit. 

5  These  successive  steps  were  not  taken  without  strong  pressure  from  Germany.  For  diplo¬ 
matic  interviews  between  October  1937  and  May  1938  at  which  the  question  of  the  prisoners 
was  raised  see  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  332,  341,  and  343.  The  Germans  refused  a  Lithuanian  request 
that  Neumann  and  other  prisoners,  on  their  release,  should  be  admitted  into  Germany  and  not 
allowed  to  return  to  Memel. 
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Memel  Germans  when  these  seemed  openly  to  run  counter  to  Lithuanian 
interests,  the  chief  instrument  at  their  disposal  was  the  power  exercised 
by  the  Governor  of  Memel  of  vetoing  legislation.  The  use — or,  as  the 
Germans  maintained,  abuse — of  the  Governor’s  veto  was  a  standing  Ger¬ 
man  grievance,1  and  at  times  feeling  on  this  question  ran  very  high. 

The  rounding-up  of  Germans  suspected  of  conspiracy  in  1934  had  put 
a  brake  on  the  Nazi  movement  in  Memel,  which  had  been  declared  illegal, 
but  by  the  late  spring  of  1937  the  Lithuanian  authorities  were  again 
becoming  concerned  over  news  that  the  Nazis  were  actively  at  work.  In 
the  middle  of  May  fourteen  Memel  Germans — said  to  belong  to  an  illegal 
organization  whose  other  members  had  escaped  to  Germany — were 
arrested  on  charges  of  espionage  and  disloyalty,  and  thirteen  of  them 
were  sentenced  on  24  May,  by  a  court  meeting  in  camera,  to  terms  of 
imprisonment  ranging  from  six  months  to  two  years.  These  sentences 
were  light  compared  with  those  passed  in  the  1935  ‘treason  trial’,  presum¬ 
ably  because  the  Lithuanian  authorities  were  still  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  more  moderate  Germans  in  Memel.  Early  in  July,  four  Memel 
Germans  were  said  to  have  been  interned  in  a  concentration  camp,  and 
in  August  several  more  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  offences  such 
as  flying  the  Nazi  flag  and  insulting  the  Lithuanian  Government.  These 
proceedings  were  reported  in  the  German  press  with  a  minimum  of  com¬ 
ment — an  indication  that  the  German  authorities  did  not  wish  at  this 
stage  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Lithuania. 

This  restraint  on  the  German  side,  however,  did  not  last  long,  and  in 
the  last  months  of  1937  the  German  press  was  in  full  cry  on  the  subject 
of  the  expropriation  by  the  Lithuanian  Government  of  about  430  hectares 
of  land,  in  the  town  and  territory  of  Memel,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
required  for  the  development  of  harbour,  railway,  and  customs  services, 
the  construction  of  an  aerodrome,  and  other  public  purposes.  A  bill, 
providing  for  the  acquisition  of  this  land  subject  to  compensation,  was 
passed  by  the  Lithuanian  Parliament  early  in  September,  and  at  once 
aroused  a  storm  of  protest.  The  Memellanders  suspected  that  the  real 
object  of  the  Lithuanian  Government  was  to  settle  Lithuanians  on  the 
expropriated  land,  thus  altering  the  proportion  of  German  to  Lithuanian 
voters  before  the  next  elections  for  the  Diet,  which  were  due  at  the  end  of 
1938.  The  Lithuanians,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  the  Memel 
Germans  made  it  impossible  for  Lithuania  to  acquire  the  land  needed  for 
the  development  of  public  services  except  by  expropriation.  The  Memel¬ 
landers  declared  that  the  bill  contravened  the  Memel  Statute  and  that 
expropriation  fell  within  the  sphere  of  the  autonomous  administration, 
while  the  Lithuanians  denied  this.  A  formal  protest  against  the  bill  was 

1  It  was  reported  in  October  1938  that  in  the  past  fifteen  months  the  Governor  had  vetoed 
twelve  out  of  a  total  of  forty-one  bills  passed  by  the  Diet  (Temps,  24  October  1938). 
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at  once  lodged  by  the  President  of  the  Memel  Directorate,  and  strong 
objections  were  also  raised  in  a  meeting  in  the  Diet  on  26  November. 
Meanwhile  the  German  press  had  taken  the  question  up  and  was  attacking 
the  Lithuanian  Government  in  no  measured  terms.  The  Government  in 
Kaunas  were  told  to  remember  that  1937  was  not  1933;  and  that  the 
expropriation  law  had  exceeded  the  limits  of  German  goodwill.  Strong 
diplomatic  representations  were  also  made  by  the  Reich  Government, 
who  claimed  that  their  interests  were  directly  affected,  since  two  of  the 
landowners  concerned  were  Reich  Germans,  and  who  warned  the  Lithua¬ 
nians  that  relations  between  Germany  and  Lithuania  would  suffer  if  the 
bill  were  put  into  force.1  In  the  face  of  this  opposition,  the  bill  was 
shelved,  though  it  was  not  actually  annulled  until  the  end  of  1938. 2 

(c)  The  Election  Campaign  and  the  Nazification  of  Memel,  1938 

This  controversy  over  expropriation  was  an  unfortunate  prelude  to  a 
year  during  which  the  triennial  election  for  the  Diet  was  due  to  be  held 
in  Memel,  and  which,  on  the  evidence  of  previous  experience,  was  there¬ 
fore  likely  in  any  case  to  be  a  period  of  acute  tension  between  the  Memel 
Germans  and  the  Lithuanian  authorities.  The  year  1938,  moreover,  was 
a  time  of  ferment  among  all  the  Volksdeutsch  minorities  in  Europe.  The 
Anschluss  of  Austria  to  the  Reich  in  March  1938  aroused  expectations 
among  these  minorities  that  their  turn  for  reunion  with  Germany  would 
soon  come,  and  the  Munich  Agreement  at  the  end  of  September,  with  its 
provision  for  the  transfer  to  the  Reich  of  the  Sudeten  districts  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  caused  the  excitement  among  the  Germans  outside  the  frontiers 
of  the  Reich  to  rise  to  fever  heat. 

In  Memel  the  year  1938  was  marked  by  a  rapid  increase  in  the  power 
of  the  Nazis,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  check  to 
some  extent  by  the  actions  of  the  Lithuanian  authorities.  Neumann,  the 
Nazi  leader,  after  his  release  from  prison,  set  to  work  to  organize  political 
life  in  the  town  of  Memel  on  National  Socialist  lines;  and,  although  the 
Lithuanian  Government  made  one  concession  after  another  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Memel  Germans  for  the  removal  of  all  restraints  on  their 
freedom  to  govern  themselves,  it  was  clear  before  the  Diet  elections  were 
held  on  1 1  December  1938  that  even  complete  autonomy  would  not  satisfy 
the  Memel  Nazis  for  long. 

In  March  1938,  indeed,  it  looked  for  a  short  time  as  though  Lithuanian 
sovereignty  over  Memel  might  be  brought  to  a  sudden  end ;  for  the  move- 

1  See  note  of  an  interview  between  the  State  Secretary  at  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  and 
the  Lithuanian  Minister  in  Berlin  on  15  October  1937  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  318)  and  the  annual 
report  of  the  Consul-General  in  Memel  (ibid.  no.  319).  The  Consul-General  stated  that  between 
September  and  December  1937  the  Lithuanians  had  tried  to  induce  the  German  landowners  to 
sell  their  property  voluntarily  in  order  to  avoid  putting  the  law  into  force,  but  that  most  of 
them  had  refused  to  sell.  2  See  ibid.  no.  382  and  p.  376  below. 
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ment  of  German  troops  to  the  borders  of  the  Memel  district  in  the  third 
week  of  March,1  when  Poland  had  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Lithuania  de¬ 
manding  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations,  was  a  sign  that  Germany 
was  prepared,  at  the  least,  to  seize  Memel  if  Lithuania  and  Poland  were 
to  come  to  blows.  The  German  forces  were  withdrawn,  however,  as  soon 
as  the  Lithuanians  had  accepted  the  Polish  terms,  and  the  question  of 
the  future  of  Memel  was  not  brought  to  a  head  for  another  twelve 
months. 

During  this  period,  however,  the  Memel  Germans  were  not  left  to 
fight  their  battles  for  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  were  constantly  putting  pressure  on  the  Lithuanians  to  remedy  the 
real  or  alleged  grievances  of  the  Memellanders  and  in  particular  to  cancel 
any  measures  which  might  hamper  the  Nazis  in  Memel  from  winning  the 
resounding  success  on  which  they  were  counting  in  the  forthcoming  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  Diet.  The  chief  objective  of  the  Germans  in  this  connexion 
was  to  obtain  the  abrogation  of  martial  law,  which  had  been  in  force  in 
the  Memel  Territory  since  1926. 2  The  Germans  could  claim,  with  some 
show  of  justice,  that  martial  law  was  incompatible  with  the  autonomy 
promised  by  the  Statute,  and  that  genuinely  free  elections  would  not  be 
possible  under  such  a  regime;  but,  as  the  sequel  proved,  the  Lithuanian 
authorities  were  justified  in  believing  that  to  give  way  on  this  point  would 
be  to  remove  the  last  barrier  against  the  rising  tide  of  National  Socialism. 

The  German  Government  also  took  steps  to  keep  the  grievances  of  the 
Memel  Germans  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  not  only  in  Germany  and 
Lithuania,  but  also  in  other  countries.  These  grievances  were  frequently 
aired  in  the  German  press,  and  a  list  of  them  was  circulated  in  April  1938 
to  German  diplomatic  missions  abroad,  with  instructions  that,  when  the 
topic  of  Memel  came  up  in  conversation,  German  representatives  were  to 
say  that  conditions  in  the  territory  were  far  from  satisfactory  and  that 
Germany  had  many  complaints  on  this  score  against  Lithuania.3 

This  list  of  grievances,  comprising  eleven  points,4  had  been  handed  to 
the  Lithuanian  Minister  in  Berlin,  Saulys,  on  25  March  by  Weizsacker, 
the  State  Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Ministry.  In  the  first  week  of  May, 

1  See  above,  p.  351  and  note  3. 

2  A  demand  for  the  abolition  of  martial  law  was  made  in  the  Diet  in  Memel  in  April  and 
again  in  July  (see  p.  365  below),  and  was  supported  by  public  demonstrations. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  341,  note  3. 

4  The  points  were :  the  maintenance  of  martial  law,  of  a  Lithuanian  military  commander,  and 
of  Lithuanian  political  police  in  the  territory;  the  use  of  the  Governor’s  veto;  the  exclusion  of 
Memel  Germans  from  official  posts;  the  non-recognition  of  passports  issued  by  the  Memel 
Directorate  to  ‘citizens  of  the  Memel  Territory’;  interference  with  the  inspection  of  schools  by 
the  Directorate;  exclusive  use  of  the  Lithuanian  language  for  administrative  purposes;  the 
Expropriation  Law;  pressure  on  business  enterprises  to  use  the  Lithuanian  language  and  dismiss 
German  workers;  discrimination  against  German  firms  in  the  granting  of  export  licences; 
obstruction  of  the  activities  of  Reich  German  insurance  companies;  obstruction  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  credit  system  (ibid.  no.  340). 
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Saulys  was  received  at  his  own  request  by  Grundherr,  the  official  at  the 
Foreign  Ministry  who  specialized  in  relations  with  Lithuania,  for  a 
thorough  discussion  of  outstanding  questions.  Saulys,  so  Grundherr  re¬ 
ported,  was  ‘tractable  and  conciliatory’.  He  emphasized  the  importance 
of  Memel  to  Lithuania  as  her  only  port;  referred  to  a  remark  made  by 
Hitler  on  7  March  1936  that  Germany  would  be  willing  to  conclude  a 
pact  of  non-aggression  with  Lithuania  when  she  was  satisfied  that  the 
Memel  Germans  were  enjoying  full  autonomy  in  accordance  with  the 
Statute;  and  mentioned  that  not  only  the  Lithuanian  Foreign  Minister 
but  also  the  Prime  Minister  and  President  Smetona  would  be  glad  at  any 
time  to  enter  into  conversations  with  German  representatives  with  a  view 
to  a  settlement.  Grundherr  took  the  line  that  Germany  wanted  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  Lithuania,  but  that  for  this  a  strict  observance  of  the  Statute, 
in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter,  was  essential.  Grundherr’s  conclusions 
from  the  interview  were  that  the  developments  in  Austria  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  the  outcome  of  the  Polish-Lithuanian  crisis  in  March  had 
caused  the  Lithuanian  Government  to  feel  serious  concern  over  the  future 
of  Memel.  They  were  anxious  to  improve  relations  with  Germany  and 
therefore  more  willing  than  hitherto  to  meet  German  wishes  over  Memel ; 
but  they  would  probably  take  no  step  that  they  did  not  consider  inevitable, 
so  that  much  would  depend  on  the  emphasis  with  which  German  demands 
were  presented.1 

By  this  time  the  election  campaign  in  Memel  had  begun,  and  in  June 
the  friction  between  the  two  elements  in  the  population  which  the  cam¬ 
paign  engendered  reached  the  point  of  violence.  The  occasion  of  the 
disturbances  was  the  arrival  in  the  port  of  Memel  of  German  passenger 
ships.  The  Preussen,  a  ship  of  the  East  Prussia  line,  under  its  summer  ser¬ 
vice,  called  at  Memel  every  Tuesday  during  June,  and  each  week  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  was  greeted  at  the  docks  by  a  large  crowd  who  seized 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  Nazi  sympathies.  There  was  a  clash 
between  the  demonstrators  and  the  Lithuanian  police  on  21  June,  and 
this  was  followed  on  the  28th  by  a  brawl  on  quite  a  serious  scale,  in  the 
course  of  which  Lithuanian  dock-workers  turned  hoses  on  the  German 
crowd;  stones  were  thrown  by  both  sides;  the  police  (on  this  occasion  the 
autonomous,  not  the  Lithuanian,  police)  opened  fire;  several  people  were 
injured,  and  a  Lithuanian  boy  was  killed.  Thereafter  the  Directorate 
issued  a  proclamation  threatening  strong  measures  against  any  persons 
who  provoked  trouble,2  and  the  German  Government  ordered  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  East  Prussia  line’s  service  to  Memel.  The  Lithuanian  press 
blamed  the  autonomous  police  for  failure  to  protect  Lithuanians  during 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  343. 

2  Incidents  continued  in  spite  of  these  threats.  In  the  first  week  of  July  both  Lithuanians  and 
Germans  seem  to  have  competed  with  each  other  in  breaking  windows,  looting  shops,  &c. 
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the  disturbances  on  the  28th;  and  the  Memel  Directorate  published  a 
statement  accusing  the  Lithuanians  of  having  provoked  the  incidents. 

On  24  June,  between  these  two  incidents  in  the  port,  the  Lithuanian 
Foreign  Minister,  Lozoraitis,  had  interviews  in  Berlin  with  Ribbentrop, 
Weizsacker,  and  Grundherr.  The  German  officials  took  the  line  that  the 
Preussen  affair  on  21  June  was  significant  only  because  of  the  state  of  mind 
that  it  revealed  and  was  an  argument  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
Memel  Germans’  freedom.  Lozoraitis  told  Ribbentrop  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  intended  to  put  an  end  to  martial  law,  but  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  political  police  was  more  difficult,  since  they  were  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  public  order;1  and  to  Grundherr  he  emphasized  the  need  for  moving 
slowly  in  relaxing  restrictions.  He  brought  up  the  question  of  a  non¬ 
aggression  pact  again,  but  Ribbentrop,  in  reply,  stressed  the  fact  that 
Germany’s  attitude  towards  Eastern  European  states  depended  primarily 
on  their  attitude  to  Russia,  with  whom  Lithuania  had  always  seemed  to 
be  friendly.  Lozoraitis  answered  that  good  relations  with  Russia  were 
considered  important  at  Kaunas,  but  that  strong  internal  measures  were 
taken  against  Communism.  In  general,  Lozoraitis  gave  the  Germans  the 
impression  of  being  genuinely  anxious  for  good  relations  with  Germany, 
but  mistrustful  both  of  the  Memel  Germans  and  of  the  Reich  Govern¬ 
ment’s  ultimate  aims  in  regard  to  the  Memel  Territory.2 

After  the  second  Preussen  incident  feeling  rose  still  higher  in  Memel, 
and  this  naturally  increased  the  reluctance  of  the  Lithuanian  Government 
to  abolish  the  measures  which  they  considered  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  Lithuanian  element  in  the  population.3  At  the  end  of  July  the 
demand  for  the  abolition  of  martial  law  was  repeated  in  the  Diet,  and 
when  it  was  raised  for  a  third  time  in  September  the  Lithuanian  Govern¬ 
ment  recognized  that  the  pressure  was  too  strong  to  be  ignored.  They 
therefore  drafted  two  Security  Bills,  providing  for  the  abrogation  of  martial 
law  and  its  replacement  by  a  regime  under  which  the  Lithuanian  Governor 
would  exercise  most  of  the  powers  for  safeguarding  security  which  were  at 
present  vested  in  the  military  commandant.  These  bills  were  approved  in 

1  The  Lithuanians  made  more  difficulty  about  the  political  police  than  about  any  of  the 
other  German  demands.  In  an  interview  with  Bismarck  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  on 
3 1  October  Saulys  argued  that  their  existence  did  not  contravene  any  provision  of  the  Memel 
Statute  (ibid.  no.  359) ;  and  though  their  presence  was  made  less  obtrusive  at  the  time  of  the 
elections  (see  p.  367  below)  the  Germans  maintained  that  they  were  still  in  Memel,  in  a  camou¬ 
flaged  form,  in  March  1939,  and  their  evacuation  was  one  of  the  points  stipulated  in  the  German- 
Lithuanian  treaty  of  22  March  1939  (see  p.  382  below). 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  346  and  347. 

3  On  4  August  Woermann  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  told  Saulys  that  practically  nothing 
had  been  done  to  remedy  German  grievances;  of  the  eleven  points  specified  in  Weizsacker’s 
communication  of  25  March  only  one  could  be  considered  settled  (ibid.  no.  350).  On  21  Sep¬ 
tember  Grundherr  admitted  to  Saulys  that  there  had  been  some  improvement,  but  declared 
that  there  was  a  long  way  still  to  go  before  the  population  would  enjoy  all  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  it  (ibid.  no.  352). 
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principle  by  the  Lithuanian  Parliament  in  the  middle  of  October,  but  this 
compromise  measure  was  rejected  with  great  emphasis  by  the  Memel 
Germans.  After  violent  protests  had  been  made  at  a  stormy  meeting  of 
the  Diet  on  26  October,  the  Security  Bills  were  dropped,1  and  on  1  Novem¬ 
ber  1938  martial  law  was  abrogated  outright. 

This  gave  the  Memel  Germans  considerably  more  freedom  in  their  con¬ 
duct  of  the  election  campaign.  At  the  end  of  July  Neumann  had  visited 
Berlin  and  received  instructions  from  Ribbentrop;  he  had  been  told  that 
the  Memel  Germans  must  close  their  ranks  and  fight  the  election  on  a 
single  party  list,  and  that  he  must  impose  stricter  discipline  on  young 
hotheads  who  wanted  to  resort  to  violence.2  At  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber  a  party  of  Memel  Germans  attended  the  Nuremberg  Congress,  and 
was  said  to  have  received  orders  from  Hitler  himself. 

During  October  the  press  of  the  Reich  took  part  in  the  election  cam¬ 
paign  by  giving  a  prominent  place  to  the  alleged  ill  treatment  of  the 
Memel  Germans.3  Special  indignation  was  expressed  over  the  decision 
of  the  Lithuanian  Governor,  Kubilius,  to  veto  for  the  second  time  a  bill 
which  was  designed  to  keep  Lithuanian  immigrants  out  of  the  territory.4 
This  anti-Lithuanian  press  campaign  in  Germany  (which,  however,  was 
mild  compared  with  that  directed  against  Czechoslovakia)  was  the  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  sign  that  Hitler’s  declaration,  in  his  Sportpalast  speech 
on  26  September,5  that  when  the  Sudeten  German  question  had  been 
settled  he  would  have  no  more  territorial  claims  in  Europe,  was  not  to 
be  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  Germany  had  lost  interest  in  the  fate  of 
minorities  of  German  race  still  outside  the  frontiers  of  the  Reich.6  Hitler 
had  told  Chamberlain  at  Berchtesgaden  that  he  was  content  to  ‘leave 
Memelland  as  it  was’  so  long  as  the  Statute  was  observed  by  the  Lithua- 

1  They  were  formally  withdrawn  early  in  December. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  349. 

3  In  the  middle  of  October  a  new  device  was  tried.  Grundherr  telephoned  to  the  German 
Minister  in  Kaunas,  in  the  expectation  that  the  conversation  would  be  overheard  by  Lithuanian 
ears.  A  recent  incident  on  the  border  between  East  Prussia  and  Memel,  in  which  a  German  who 
was  smuggling  alcohol  was  shot  by  the  Lithuanian  police,  enabled  Grundherr  to  enlarge  on  the 
dangerous  role  that  the  Lithuanian  police  were  playing,  and  he  also  remarked  on  the  importance 
of  not  perpetuating  martial  law  under  another  name  (ibid.  no.  357). 

4  This  bill,  which  restricted  the  entry  of  Lithuanian  workmen  as  long  as  there  was  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  territory,  had  been  vetoed  by  the  Governor  in  the  summer  and  reintroduced  into 
the  Diet  on  6  October. 

5  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  403. 

6  This  was  made  clear  by  an  official  spokesman  in  Berlin  towards  the  end  of  October.  Every¬ 
thing  would  be  done,  he  said  apropos  of  the  Lithuanian  Government’s  proposed  Security  Bills, 
to  see  that  the  lives  and  interests  of  the  Volksdeutsch  would  be  safeguarded.  On  5  October  Saulys 
had  asked  Wocrmann  what  significance  should  be  attached  to  this  remark  of  Hitler’s  on  26  Sep¬ 
tember  but  Woermann  had  refused  to  interpret  Hitler’s  words.  On  14  October,  in  a  telephone 
conversation  with  the  German  Minister  in  Kaunas,  Grundherr  complained  that  the  Lithuanians 
were  misusing  Hitler’s  words  for  propaganda  purposes  in  their  election  campaign  in  Memel 
(■ D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  357). 
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nian  Government.1  Nevertheless  on  21  October,  within  a  month  of  giving 
this  pledge,  Hitler  issued  a  secret  directive  to  his  military  leaders  ordering 
the  German  armed  forces  ‘to  be  prepared  at  all  times’  for  the  seizure  of 
Memel  as  well  as  for  the  liquidation  of  the  remainder  of  the  Czech  State.2 
This  order  was  not,  of  course,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  at  the  time; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  the  Germans  abandoned  the 
plan  of  seizing  Memel  by  a  sudden  coup  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  wringing 
consent  from  Lithuania  for  the  cession  of  the  territory  to  Germany. 

In  Memel  itself,  the  election  campaign  got  into  its  full  swing  towards 
the  end  of  October,  when  it  became  clear  that  the  Lithuanians  were  going 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  on  them  to  abrogate  martial  law  unconditionally. 
Before  the  end  of  October,  Neumann  had  formed  a  Kulturverband 3  which, 
in  spite  of  its  name,  carried  on  political  activities,  and  he  also  headed  the 
list  of  candidates  belonging  to  the  Memel  German  Party  (which  replaced 
the  former  German  United  Party),  despite  the  fact  that  his  civic  rights 
had  not  been  restored  to  him  on  his  release  from  prison.  The  programme 
of  this  party4  laid  down  demands  which  recalled  the  eight  points  presented 
by  Henlein,  the  Sudeten  leader,  to  the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia.5 
The  Memel  German  demands  now  included  (in  addition  to  the  points 
raised  earlier  in  the  year)6  the  appointment  of  a  German  instead  of  a 
Lithuanian  Governor;  the  introduction  of  the  German  legal  system,  in¬ 
cluding  the  race  laws;  and  freedom  of  political  organization  on  Nazi  lines. 

These  demands  were  publicly  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Diet  on  26 
October,  at  which  the  Security  Bills  proposed  by  the  Lithuanian  Govern¬ 
ment  were  discussed  in  such  strong  terms  that  the  Lithuanians  decided  to 
withdraw  them.7  The  announcement,  on  the  night  of  29  October,  that 
martial  law  was  to  be  lifted  unconditionally  on  1  November  was  the  signal 
for  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  joy  in  Memel,  during  which  the  cry 
‘We  want  to  return  to  the  Reich’  was  frequently  heard.8  Thereafter,  the 
Government  in  Kaunas  decided  to  make  a  further  gesture  of  conciliation 
by  restoring  to  Neumann  and  other  leading  Memel  Germans  the  civic 
rights  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  in  1935.  This  gesture  was  duly 
made  in  the  middle  of  November,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-election  of 
Smetona  as  President  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic,  and  at  about  the  same 

1  Statement  by  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  22  December  in 
answer  to  a  parliamentary  question  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  342,  col.  3131). 

2  For  the  text  of  the  directive  see  I.M.T.Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  477-81  (136-C) ;  trans.  in  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  38-39;  cf.  N.C.A.  vi.  947-8.  See  also  above,  p.  44,  and,  for  the 
directives  about  Memel  issued  in  March  1938,  p.  351,  note  3. 

3  The  ostensible  aim  of  this  organization  was  to  prevent  Memel  from  losing  its  predominantly 
German  character  as  a  result  of  Lithuanian  immigration. 

4  The  programme  was  said  to  have  been  discussed  at  a  conference  at  Konigsberg  on  23  October 
between  Memel  Nazis  and  emissaries  from  Berlin. 

5  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  94-97.  6  See  above,  p.  363. 

7  See  above,  p.  366.  8  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  361. 
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time  the  Memel  National  Memorial  (known  as  the  ‘Borussia  Monument’), 
with  surrounding  statues  of  great  Germans,  which  had  been  removed 
when  the  Lithuanians  seized  the  town,  was  put  back  in  its  original  place. 

The  Memel  Germans’  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  Lithuanian 
security  police  seems  to  have  been  met,  at  the  time  when  martial  law  was 
abrogated,  to  the  extent  that  the  police  no  longer  appeared  on  the  streets, 
and  the  Lithuanian  military  contingent  in  the  town  was  also  kept  in  its 
barracks  during  the  last  stages  of  the  election  campaign.  The  maintenance 
of  order  was  in  the  hands  of  the  autonomous  police,  aided  by  the  members 
of  an  organization  known  as  the  Ordnungsdienst ;  the  latter  were  recruited 
by  Neumann  during  November,  and  their  black  uniform  and  form  of 
salute  followed  the  Nazi  model,  though  they  did  not  wear  the  swastika 
badge.  In  the  last  few  days  before  the  poll,  special  auxiliary  police  were 
also  posted  in  the  streets.  A  few  incidents  were  reported  at  the  end  of 
November,  but  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  serious  disturbances  of 
the  peace.  There  was  practically  no  Lithuanian  electioneering,  and  the 
Lithuanians  complained  that  a  considerable  number  of  their  qualified 
voters  were  not  registered  by  the  electoral  authorities — a  complaint  which 
had  been  made  on  the  German  side  in  previous  elections  when  the  control 
was  in  Lithuanian  hands. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  the  Lithuanians  made  a  last  gesture  of 
conciliation:  the  Lithuanian  Governor,  Kubilius,  resigned,  and  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  Memellander,  Gailius,  who  had  always  been  in  good  relations 
with  the  moderate  Germans  in  the  town.  By  that  time,  however,  the 
Nazis  had  completely  ousted  the  moderate  element  in  the  German  com¬ 
munity,  from  which  most  of  the  members  of  the  Diet  had  been  recruited 
in  the  past  (Lithuanian  measures  having  to  a  large  extent  excluded  the 
Nazi  element  from  political  life).  This  change  became  clear  when  the 
election  lists  were  published  in  the  third  week  of  November.  The  single 
German  list,1  headed  by  Neumann,  contained  the  names  of  only  two  of 
the  former  members  of  the  Diet,  and  those  the  most  extreme  in  their 
views.  Though  the  Memel  Germans,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
election  campaign,  had  professed  to  be  asking  the  Lithuanian  Government 
for  no  more  than  their  full  rights  under  the  Memel  Statute,  the  adoption 
of  the  Sudeten  badge  of  white  stockings  in  October2  was  an  indication 
that  Neumann  was  cast  for  the  role  of  the  Henlein  of  Memel,  who  would 
lead  his  followers  back  into  the  German  fold.  A  few  days  before  the  poll 
was  held,  Bertuleit,  Neumann’s  second-in-command,  said  at  a  press  recep¬ 
tion  that  Memel  desired  reunion  with  the  Reich,  that  the  elections  would 
be  a  plebiscite,  and  that  after  the  elections,  if  proofs  of  goodwill  were  not 
forthcoming  from  the  Lithuanian  Government,  the  cry  ‘back  to  the  Reich’ 

1  There  were  four  Lithuanian  lists. 

2  For  the  significance  of  white  stockings,  see  above,  p.  301. 
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could  no  longer  be  suppressed.  Neumann  himself  went  still  further:  after 
stating  publicly,  at  an  election  meeting  on  8  December,  that  Memel  must 
be  free,  he  said  in  an  eve-of-the-poll  broadcast  from  Konigsberg  that, 
though  Memellanders  were  Lithuanian  citizens  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law,  they  had  long  ago  ‘given  that  up’;1  and  on  polling  day  itself  he 
told  a  Daily  Telegraph  correspondent  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  Memel 
remaining  under  Lithuanian  sovereignty;  like  the  Austrians  and  the  Sude¬ 
ten  Germans  the  Memellanders  could  not  be  prevented  from  exercising 
the  right  of  self-determination.2 

On  1 1  December,  the  voters  of  the  Memelland  went  to  the  poll,  through 
streets  hung  with  garlanded  portraits  of  Neumann  (but  not  of  Hitler)  and 
guarded  by  German  autonomous  police,  auxiliary  police,  and  Ordnungs- 
dienst.  The  day  passed  quietly,  and  the  only  person  reported  to  have  been 
injured  was  an  American  press  correspondent.  The  electoral  procedure 
had  been  simplified  and  both  the  election  campaign  and  the  taking  of  the 
poll  had,  of  course,  been  completely  under  German  control,  but  the  Memel 
German  Party  succeeded  in  improving  only  slightly  on  the  results  obtained 
in  previous  elections,  when  control  of  the  proceedings  had  been  in  Lithua¬ 
nian  hands.  When  the  election  results  were  declared  a  few  days  later,  the 
Germans  turned  out  to  have  polled  87-3  per  cent,  of  the  votes,  which  gave 
them  twenty-five  seats  in  the  Diet,  and  the  Lithuanians  four  seats,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  twenty-four  German  and  five  Lithuanian  seats  resulting 
from  the  last  election  in  September  1935. 3 

(d)  Relations  between  Germany  and  Lithuania  during  the  Autumn 

of  1938  and  Winter  of  1938-9 

Before  the  election  campaign  in  Memel  had  reached  its  final  stage, 
Germany’s  power  and  prestige  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Sudeten  German  question  at  the  Munich  Conference,  and 
this  turn  of  events  was  reflected  in  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Lithuanian 
Government  in  their  dealings  with  Germany  during  the  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter.  On  17  September  the  Lithuanian  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin  inquired 
anxiously  of  Grundherr  whether  the  right  of  self-determination  which 
Hitler  was  claiming  for  the  Sudeten  Germans  was  to  be  taken  as  applicable 
to  the  Memel  Germans  also.4  He  received  no  clear  answer,  but  merely 
the  usual  statement  that  many  of  the  grievances  of  the  Memel  Germans 
were  still  unredressed.  It  was  even  more  significant  that  at  the  same  time 
a  Lithuanian  journalist  named  Gustainis,  a  Germanophil  who  was  in 
good  relations  with  the  Lithuanian  President,  Prime  Minister,  and  Foreign 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  12  December  1938.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  12  December  1938. 

3  The  Germans  had  been  disappointed  in  the  results  of  the  1935  elections,  which  had  not 
altered  the  proportion  of  seats  (p.  359,  n.  5  above),  and  had  explained  their  failure  to  improve  on 
the  previous  position  as  due  to  the  regime  of  martial  law,  which  enabled  the  Lithuanian  authori¬ 
ties  to  exercise  pressure  on  the  electorate.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  352. 
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Minister,  spoke  privately  to  Grundherr  of  the  possibility  that  the  Memel 
Germans  might  claim  the  right  of  self-determination,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  might  be  better  for  the  Lithuanian  Government  to  take  the 
initiative  and  come  to  an  agreement  with  Germany  before  they  found 
themselves  faced  by  a  fait  accompli.1  The  next  official  move  by  the  Lithua¬ 
nian  Government,  however,  did  not  come  till  the  end  of  October,  when 
they  announced  their  intention  of  settling  all  the  grievances  specified  in 
the  list  of  25  March,2  proposed  direct  German-Lithuanian  negotiations 
on  all  problems  in  connexion  with  Memel  (with  the  possibility  of  reference 
to  the  guaranteeing  Powers  and  ultimately  to  some  kind  of  arbitration  if 
a  deadlock  was  reached),  and  asked  whether  Germany  would  declare  her 
intention  of  respecting  Lithuania’s  integrity.3  These  suggestions  were 
coldly  received;  a  request  from  Lozoraitis  for  an  early  interview  with 
Ribbentrop  elicited  no  response;  and  when  Urbsys  intimated  some  three 
weeks  later  that  he  would  like  to  come  to  Berlin  the  German  Minister  in 
Kaunas  was  instructed  to  say  that  his  visit  was  not  desired  at  that  time.4 

The  fact  was  that  the  German  Government  were  still  uncertain  what 
would  be  the  best  policy  to  pursue  in  the  near  future  in  regard  to  Memel 
and  German-Lithuanian  relations.  During  the  last  stages  of  the  election 
campaign  in  Memel  it  became  clear  that  the  general  expectation  among 
Germans  in  the  territory  was  that  the  desire  ‘to  return  to  the  Reich’  which 
they  were  proclaiming  as  one  of  their  election  slogans  would  be  fulfilled 
as  soon  as  the  new  Diet  met.  It  was  expected  that  this  would  be  in 
January  1939,  and  the  Memel  Germans  hoped  to  achieve  their  Anschluss 
in  time  for  their  representatives  to  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  the 
Austrian  and  Sudeten  representatives  in  the  Reichstag  at  Berlin  for  the 
anniversary  celebrations  on  30  January  1939.  There  was  evidence,  indeed, 
that  some  of  the  Memel  Germans  intended  to  force  the  issue  by  provoking 
incidents  after  the  elections  and  then  appealing  to  the  Reich  Government 
to  intervene,  and  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  Neumann  and  the 
other  leaders  would  be  able  to  control  their  followers.5  The  question  that 
had  to  be  decided  in  Berlin  was  whether  the  moment  was  propitious  for 
claiming— or  allowing  the  Memellanders  to  claim — that  the  right  of  self- 
determination  must  now  be  applied  to  Memel;  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
Anschluss  should  be  brought  about  by  a  coup  or  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  negotiate  with  the  Lithuanian  Government  in  the  hope  that  a 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  352. 

2  See  p.  363  above.  When  Saulys  gave  this  message  to  Bismarck  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  on 
31  October,  he  made  it  clear  that  the  Lithuanian  Government  were  still  reluctant  to  remove  the 
political  police  (p.  365,  n.  1  above)  though  they  were  planning  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
Governor’s  veto,  and  to  put  laws  which  he  had  vetoed  into  effect. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  359.  4  Ibid.  nos.  362  and  363. 

5  See,  for  instance,  a  report  from  Heydrich  of  the  SS  to  Ribbentrop  dated  28  November  (ibid, 
no.  366).  Heydrich  said  that  even  in  Neumann’s  immediate  entourage  the  impression  existed 
that  Memel  would  be  reincorporatcd  in  the  Reich  immediately  after  the  elections. 
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mixture  of  threats  and  inducements1  would  make  them  agree  to  a  ‘volun¬ 
tary’  cession.  If  the  first  course  seemed  inadvisable  and  the  second  unlikely 
to  produce  the  desired  result,  it  might  be  necessary  to  fall  back,  tempo¬ 
rarily  at  least,  on  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  in  Danzig,  where  the 
German  element  in  the  population  was  now  living  under  a  virtually  com¬ 
plete  Nazi  regime,  though  Danzig  was  still  nominally  a  Free  City. 

One  strong  argument  against  a  coup  was  provided  by  the  international 
situation.  A  period  of  strained  relations  with  the  Western  democracies 
— especially  the  English-speaking  Powers — had  followed  the  anti-Semitic 
measures  in  Germany  in  November,  and  a  declaration  of  friendship  was 
now  shortly  to  be  signed  by  the  French  and  German  Foreign  Ministers 
which  might,  it  was  hoped  in  Berlin,  help  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
anti- Axis  Powers.2  The  reincorporation  of  Memel  by  the  forceful  methods 
which  the  Nazis  preferred  would  be  a  very  costly  prize  if  it  threw  these 
wider  plans  awry  or  provoked  America  (who  had  shown  special  concern 
over  the  persecution  of  the  Jews)  into  further  marks  of  hostility.  There 
was  also  the  consideration  that  Lithuania’s  goodwill  and  the  maintenance 
of  her  independence  were  of  real  importance  to  Germany,  for  both  econo¬ 
mic  and  strategic  reasons.  Germany’s  ultimate  aim  of  expansion  east¬ 
wards  made  her  anxious  not  to  incite  Poland  into  annexing  all  or  part  of 
the  Lithuanian  hinterland  of  East  Prussia,3  and,  apart  from  this  risk,  Ger¬ 
many  did  not  wish  to  see  a  Lithuania  who  was  hostile  to  her  and  under 
Polish  influence  covering  Poland’s  flank  and  blocking  the  route  from 
East  Prussia  through  the  Baltic  States  to  Leningrad. 

1  In  March  1 938,  at  the  time  of  the  Polish- Lithuanian  crisis,  the  Cultural  Policy  Department 
of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  had  suggested  that  it  might  be  worth  considering  the  possibility 
of  developing  another  port  in  Lithuanian  territory  (a  site  might  be  found  near  Palanga,  north  of 
Memel  City)  and  linking  it  with  the  interior  of  Lithuania  by  a  railway  and  with  the  River 
Memel  or  the  Kurisches  Haff  by  a  canal  (ibid.  no.  335).  This  project  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  taken  up,  and  the  idea  at  the  end  of  November  seems  to  have  been  that  Lithuania 
might  be  bribed  by  extensive  concessions  in  the  port  of  Memel.  The  German  Minister  in 
Kaunas,  however,  pointed  out  on  30  November  that,  since  the  prosperity  of  Memel  depended  on 
trade  coming  from  the  Lithuanian  hinterland  of  the  port,  the  Lithuanians  were  likely  to  argue 
that  Germany  would  have  to  make  concessions  of  this  kind  in  her  own  interest,  so  that  further 
inducements  would  be  necessary  (ibid.  no.  368).  Other  advantages  that  might  be  offered  to 
Lithuania  which  were  under  consideration  in  Berlin  in  the  second  week  of  December  included 
a  customs  union  with  Germany;  an  improvement  in  communications  with  Western  Europe; 
compensation  for  public  property  taken  over  in  Memel  (perhaps  in  the  form  of  the  free  supply 
of  war  material,  which  might  prove  of  advantage  to  Germany  also  by  leading  to  close  co-ordina¬ 
tion  between  the  German  and  Lithuanian  armies) ;  and  a  guarantee  that  Lithuania  would  be 
protected  against  attack  by  any  other  Power  (ibid.  no.  375). 

2  See  pp.  172-85  above. 

3  See  Moltke’s  report  of  22  March  1938,  after  the  settlement  of  the  Polish-Lithuanian  incident, 
in  which  he  said  that  Poland  was  giving  much  attention  to  a  ‘Baltic  Sea  policy’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v, 
no.  33).  See  also  a  memorandum  prepared  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  for  Hitler  on  10  December 
stating  that  it  was  questionable  whether  the  Lithuanians  would  accept  the  full  union  of  Memel 
with  the  Reich  without  a  strong  reaction  against  Germany  which  would  draw  them  nearer  to 
Poland,  and  that  in  the  event  of  an  early  annexation  of  Memel  by  Germany  Poland  would 
probably  demand  or  take  compensation  in  Lithuania  or  elsewhere  (ibid.  no.  375). 
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The  possibility  of  complications  with  Poland  arose  also  in  connexion 
with  the  alternative  course  of  settling  the  Memel  question  with  Lithuania 
by  negotiation.  It  was  true  that  the  Lithuanian  Government  had  recently 
been  showing  a  conciliatory  spirit  towards  Germany,  and  had  even,  as 
we  have  seen,  put  out  unofficial  feelers  on  the  subject  of  the  cession  of 
Memel  by  agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  ‘normalizing’ 
relations  between  Lithuania  and  Poland,  which  had  been  making  slow 
progress  between  March  and  the  end  of  September,  had  been  considerably 
speeded  up  since  Munich,  and  the  Lithuanians  were  now  making  real 
efforts  to  establish  closer  relations  with  Poland.1  Another  factor  which 
the  Germans  had  to  take  into  account  at  the  end  of  November  was  the 
Polish-Russian  declaration  issued  on  26  November.2  Before  that  declara¬ 
tion  the  Lithuanians  had  clearly  been  disappointed  over  the  lack  of  Rus¬ 
sian  support  in  March3  and  had  shown  a  certain  coolness  towards  Moscow; 
but,  if  a  real  Russian-Polish  rapprochement  were  to  follow  the  issue  of  the 
declaration,  Lithuania  might  hope  to  be  able  to  count  on  the  backing  of 
both  Russia  and  Poland.4 

On  1  December  1938  Neumann  and  the  German  Consul-General  in 
Memel  attended  a  conference  in  Berlin  at  which  Ribbentrop  was  present 
as  well  as  officials  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  the  Volksdeutsche  Mittels telle. 
Neumann  expressed  strong  doubts  whether  his  authority  was  adequate  to 
keep  the  movement  for  an  immediate  Anschluss  within  bounds;  in  particu¬ 
lar,  he  did  not  think  he  could  prevent  his  followers  from  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Lithuanian  Constitution  when  the  new  Diet 
met  after  the  elections.  The  meeting  agreed  that  the  best  procedure 
would  probably  be  to  summon  the  Diet  at  an  early  date,  and  arrange  that 
the  Memel  German  Party  should  proclaim  their  right  of  self-determination, 
declare  that  it  had  been  violated  by  the  Statute,  pass  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  the  Anschluss,  and  send  a  petition  to  Hitler  to  give  effect  to  their  wishes.5 

Ribbentrop  undertook  to  ask  for  Hitler’s  decision  on  this  plan,  and  Hit¬ 
ler  refused  to  adopt  it.  On  3  December  Ribbentrop  saw  Neumann  again 
and  told  him  that  the  Reich  Government  did  not  intend  to  take  any  action 
regarding  Memel  for  the  present.  Complete  calm  must  be  maintained  in 
the  territory,  and  Neumann  must  ensure  absolute  discipline.  The  elec¬ 
tions  were  to  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  when  they  were 
over  the  Memel  Statute  would  remain  in  force.6  Neumann  promised  to 
keep  his  followers  under  control,  but  told  Woermann  that  he  could  only 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  364.  See  also  p.  355  above. 

2  See  above,  p.  328.  3  See  above,  p.  350. 

4  See  the  reply  from  the  German  Minister  in  Kaunas,  dated  30  November,  to  a  request  from 
the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  for  his  opinion  on  the  question  whether  Lithuania  could  be 
induced  by  diplomatic  pressure  to  cede  Memel  by  negotiation  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  368). 

5  Ibid.  no.  369. 

6  Ibid.  no.  370. 
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guarantee  disciplined  behaviour  until  the  new  Diet  met.1  On  io  December 
the  German  Foreign  Ministry  submitted  a  memorandum  to  Hitler  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  first  objective  should  be  to  bring  Lithuania  definitely 
within  the  German  orbit,  so  that  the  danger  of  Polish  interference  would 
be  eliminated.2  The  status  quo  would  have  to  be  maintained  in  Memel 
meanwhile,  but  it  was  not  intended  that  the  period  of  waiting  should  be 
a  long  one.  Hitler  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  Neumann  during  the 
latter’s  visit  to  Berlin  at  the  beginning  of  December;3  but  before  the  end 
of  January  the  Memel  Germans’  leader  had  had  a  secret  interview  with 
his  Fiihrer  and  received  a  definite  promise  that  Memel  would  be  reincor¬ 
porated  in  the  Reich  during  the  year  1939 — the  end  of  March  or  middle 
of  April  being  mentioned  as  the  most  likely  dates.4 

Neumann’s  doubts  about  his  capacity  to  control  his  followers  proved  to 
be  unfounded.  As  we  have  seen,  the  election  on  1 1  December  passed  off 
quietly,  and  there  were  no  incidents  which  might  have  forced  Germany’s 
hand.  The  problem  of  how  the  Memel  Germans  were  to  be  restrained 
from  presenting  their  demands  when  the  Diet  met  was  solved,  under 
instructions  from  Berlin,  by  the  device  of  contesting  the  mandates  of  some 
of  the  elected  deputies,  and  thus  postponing  the  meeting  until  such  time 
as  Germany  was  ready  for  the  issue  of  the  Anschluss  of  Memel  to  be  raised.5 

After  the  Munich  Conference  the  German  Government  had  no  doubt 
calculated  that  they  need  expect  no  serious  interference  from  the  Western 
Powers  in  the  carrying  out  of  whatever  plan  they  might  ultimately  decide 
to  adopt  in  regard  to  Memel,6  and  when  the  French  and  British  Govern¬ 
ments  did  show  an  interest  in  the  position  at  Memel,  at  the  time  of  the 
election,  their  representations  were  cursorily  dismissed  without  provoking 
any  further  reaction  from  Paris  or  London.  On  12  December  the  French 
Ambassador  and  the  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin  made  demarches  at 
the  Foreign  Ministry,  appealing  to  the  German  Government  to  use  their 
influence  to  prevent  any  breach  of  the  Memel  Convention  and  suggesting 
consultation  between  the  three  Governments  on  the  situation.7  The 

1  Ribbentrop  was  still  evidently  uncertain  as  to  what  course  Hitler  would  eventually  choose; 
for  a  day  or  two  later  he  gave  instructions  that  attempts  should  be  made  ‘through  appropriate 

channels’  to  ascertain  what  chance  there  was  that  the  Lithuanians  would  cede  Memel  ‘volunta¬ 

rily’,  and  at  the  same  time  Woermann  was  told  to  prepare  alternative  plans:  one  to  cover  the 
cession  of  Memel  by  Lithuania  and  the  other  to  provide  for  ‘complete  fulfilment’  of  the  Statute. 
The  second  draft  plan  might  include  some  new  demands  which  had  not  hitherto  been  presented 
or  even  thought  of  (ibid.  no.  372).  Cf.  the  technique  of  always  asking  for  rather  more  than  the 
other  side  could  yield  which  the  Sjudeten  Germans  were  instructed  to  adopt  (see  Survey  for  1938, 
ii.  66).  2  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  375.  3  Ibid.  no.  370. 

4  Ibid.  no.  381.  5  Ibid.  no.  392. 

6  Cf.  Grundherr’s  memorandum  of  25  November  in  which  he  said  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  might  perhaps  raise  formal  objections  to  the  reincorporation  of  Memel  in  the  Reich, 

but  that  real  opposition  was  likely  to  come  only  from  Poland  (ibid.  no.  364). 

7  Chamberlain,  answering  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  12  December,  said  that 
his  Government  had  taken  this  step  because  they  had  reason  to  think  that,  after  the  election, 
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answer  which  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  received  from  the 
State  Secretary  at  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  (Weizsacker)  was  that, 
according  to  German  information,  the  situation  in  Memel  was  quiet,  and 
that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  a  formal  reply  on  behalf  of  the  German 
Government  to  the  suggestion  of  consultation.1  The  German  Government 
showed  how  little  weight  they  attached  to  these  representations  by  describ¬ 
ing  as  a  ‘routine  visit’  the  calls  paid  by  the  two  Ambassadors  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  delivering  their  Governments’  messages,2  and  members  of  the 
German  Foreign  Ministry  were  instructed  that  if  they  were  questioned 
on  the  subject  they  were  to  say  that  the  demarches  had  caused  great  surprise, 
since  it  had  been  expected  that  France  and  Britain  would  ‘finally  have 
become  tired  of  meddling  in  Germany’s  affairs’.3 

This  episode  must  have  convinced  the  Lithuanian  Government — if  in¬ 
deed  they  still  needed  to  be  convinced— that  they  could  expect  no  effective 
support  from  France  and  Britain,  as  guarantors  of  the  Memel  Statute,4  if 
they  were  to  offer  any  resistance  to  German  demands.  The  Lithuanians 
were  still  pursuing  a  policy  of  rapprochement  with  Poland  (a  Polish-Lithua- 
nian  commercial  agreement  was  signed  just  before  Christmas) ;  but  Poland 
alone,  in  view  of  her  ambiguous  relations  with  Germany,  was  a  doubtful 
ally,  and  any  hope  that  Poland  and  Russia,  after  their  declaration  of 
26  November,  would  draw  close  enough  to  one  another  to  be  able  to  stand 
together  behind  Lithuania  cannot  have  lasted  for  many  weeks  after  the 
signature  of  the  declaration.  Lithuania  was  thus,  in  effect,  powerless  to 
resist  any  pressure  that  Germany  might  choose  to  put  upon  her,  and  her 
only  hope  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  in  Germany’s  interest  to  quarrel 
openly  with  her. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  a  new  Government  was  formed  in  Kau¬ 
nas,  in  which  Mironas  retained  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  but  the  Foreign 
Minister,  Lozoraitis,  was  replaced  by  Urbsys.  The  German  Government 
were  at  once  informed  that  the  intention  of  the  change  was  to  place  in 


demands  might  be  made  by  the  majority  in  Memel  on  the  Lithuanian  Government  which  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  Statute  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  342,  coll.  1612-13).  Chamberlain  did 
not  state  that  this  step  had  been  taken  as  the  result  of  an  appeal  from  Lithuania  to  Great  Britain 
as  a  signatory  of  the  Memel  Convention;  but  in  fact  the  demarche  was  decided  on  because  the 
Lithuanian  Government  on  7  December  had  informed  the  British  and  French  Governments  of 
their  fear  that  the  ‘Anschluss’  of  Memel  to  Germany  would  be  proclaimed  immediately  after 
the  election  and  had  appealed  for  ‘advice,  and,  if  possible,  assistance,  in  dealing  with  the  situation’ 
(see  Foreign  Office  minute  of  7  December,  printed  in  Appendix  VII  of  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  638-47, 
together  with  subsequent  diplomatic  correspondence  on  the  subject,  including  the  texts  of  the 
communications  made  to  the  German  Government  on  12  December). 

1  Ibid,  iii,  p.  436. 

2  New  York  Times,  14  December  1938.  Borsen  x^eitung  (cited  by  New  York  Times  of  the  same 

date)  advised  the  Western  Powers  to  keep  out  of  a  purely  German-Lithuanian  affair,  and  warned 
Lithuania  not  to  pin  any  hopes  on  their  intervention.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  377. 

4  The  other  two  signatories  of  the  Memel  Convention,  Italy  and  Japan,  did  not,  of  course, 
come  into  the  picture  at  all. 
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key  positions  men  who  would  be  able  to  pave  the  way  for  a  rapprochement 
with  Germany.1  The  Lithuanian  Government  indicated,  however,  that 
while  they  would  do  all  that  Germany  required  of  them  in  the  way  of  ful¬ 
filling  the  Memel  Statute,  and  would  make  still  further  concessions  if 
needed — for  instance  they  would  agree  to  a  Statute  similar  to  that  of  the 
Free  City  of  Danzig — they  could  not  give  up  Memel  entirely.2  This  was 
the  Lithuanians’  official  line,  but  at  the  same  time  the  unofficial  emissary, 
Gustainis,  in  interviews  with  German  officials  in  Berlin  on  3  and  7  Decem¬ 
ber,  intimated  that  Lithuania  would  be  prepared  to  cede  Memel,  provided 
Germany  showed  consideration  for  Lithuania’s  national  prestige  and  vital 
economic  interests.3 

The  Government  at  Kaunas,  however,  could  not  count  on  the  willing 
consent  of  the  people  as  a  whole  to  a  policy  of  appeasing  Germany,4  and 
at  the  same  time  they  risked  overthrow  by  a  party  in  whose  eyes  they 
were  not  moving  fast  or  far  enough  in  the  direction  of  appeasement.  The 
formation  of  the  new  Cabinet  had  hardly  taken  place  when  Mironas  had 
to  meet  a  threat  of  revolt  from  the  followers  of  Voldemaras  (a  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Lithuania  whose  pro-German  sympathies  had  never 
been  concealed,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment 
after  his  political  opponents  had  come  into  office,  and  who  had  been 
released  earlier  in  the  year  1938  under  one  of  the  amnesties  from  which 
the  Memel  Nazis  had  benefited).  On  11  December  1938  (the  day  of  the 
election  in  Memel),  the  Government  in  Kaunas  promulgated  a  decree  for 
the  protection  of  the  state  which  imposed  martial  law  on  Kaunas  and  the 
surrounding  district  for  six  months,  and  at  the  same  time  several  Right- 
wing  politicians  were  arrested. 

These  internal  difficulties  were  reflected  in  the  attitude  taken  by  Mironas 
in  a  speech  before  the  Lithuanian  Parliament  on  23  December.  The 
Lithuanian  Government,  he  said,  were  ready  to  comply  with  the  Memel 
Statute  and  to  send  representatives  to  Berlin  to  discuss  any  points  in  dis¬ 
pute,5  but  the  Statute  must  remain  the  basis  of  relations  between  Memel 
and  Lithuania,  and  the  new  Diet  at  Memel  must  co-operate  loyally  with 
the  Lithuanian  authorities.  Lithuania  wanted  good  relations  with  her 
neighbours  but  not  at  the  cost  of  her  independence.  This  speech  was 


1  This  message  was  given  to  the  German  military  attach^  in  Kaunas  by  the  Lithuanian 
Commander-in-Chief  on  6  December.  The  Lithuanian  added  that  Lithuania  had  not  agreed 
and  would  not  agree  to  enter  into  any  agreement  directed  against  Germany,  though  pressure  to 
do  so  was  coming  from  various  quarters  (ibid.  no.  373).  Urbsys  spoke  on  the  same  lines  to  the 
German  Minister  on  the  same  day  (ibid.  no.  374). 

2  Ibid.  no.  373.  3  Ibid.  no.  381,  note  3. 

4  Cf.  the  opinion  of  the  German  Minister  in  Kaunas,  in  his  memorandum  of  30  November, 

that  for  internal  reasons  the  Lithuanian  Government  were  too  weak  to  cede  Memel  by  negotia¬ 
tion  (ibid.  no.  368). 

5  Mironas  was  also  reported  to  have  said  that  his  Government  had  suggested  the  appointment 
of  a  mixed  committee  of  jurists  to  settle  difficulties  regarding  the  Memel  Statute. 
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followed  a  few  days  later  by  a  semi-official  article  in  the  press  emphasizing 
the  need  for  the  autonomous  Memel  Directorate  to  respect  the  Statute; 
and  on  5  January  1939  Mironas  told  press  correspondents,  at  his  first 
meeting  with  them  since  the  change  of  government,  that  he  wanted  to 
allow  as  much  scope  as  possible  to  German  wishes  within  the  framework 
of  the  Statute.  In  this  press  interview,  Mironas’s  tone  was  optimistic;  he 
betrayed  no  alarm  about  Germany’s  intentions,  and  said  that  tension  in 
Memel  had  abated  since  the  election  and  that  the  Lithuanians  were 
carrying  out  improvements  in  the  harbour  and  going  on  with  a  building 
programme  in  the  town. 

These  public  statements,  with  their  emphasis  on  the  Statute,  were 
evidently  designed  to  meet  internal  criticism.  At  about  the  turn  of  the 
year,  also,  the  Lithuanian  Government — whatever  their  expectations  as 
to  Germany’s  ultimate  intentions  may  have  been — thought  it  worth  while 
to  make  a  last  attempt  at  persuading  the  Memel  Germans  that  they  need 
not  exchange  the  sovereignty  of  Lithuania  for  that  of  the  Reich  in  order 
to  enjoy  full  freedom  to  organize  themselves  as  they  chose.  They  informed 
Bertuleit,  the  President-elect  of  the  Memel  Directorate,  that  they  were 
prepared  to  make  several  important  concessions  immediately:  they  would 
withdraw  the  security  police;  they  would  abolish  the  oath  to  the  Lithua¬ 
nian  Constitution  required  of  deputies  on  taking  their  seat  in  the  Diet; 
they  would  repeal  the  Expropriation  Law  (which  had  remained  on  the 
statute  book,  though  no  action  had  been  taken  to  enforce  it) ;  and  they 
would  take  further  steps  to  remedy  grievances  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
German  language  and  the  employment  of  German  officials.1  They  also 
tried  to  extract  from  the  German  Government  an  acknowledgement  that 
the  Memel  Germans  were  now  enjoying  the  full  autonomy  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  the  Statute.  On  25  January  the  new  Lithuanian  Minister 
in  Berlin  was  received  for  the  first  time  by  Weizsacker.  The  Minister 
claimed  that  all  the  grievances  mentioned  in  the  list  of  25  March  1938 
had  now  been  disposed  of,  and  asked  whether  Germany  would  not  state 
publicly  that  the  basis  for  good  German-Lithuanian  relations  had  now 
been  established.  Weizsacker  replied  that  the  Memel  Germans  still  had 
many  grievances,  and  added  that  even  if  all  specific  grievances  were 
remedied  the  ill  feeling  which  had  persisted  for  so  long  could  not  be 
expected  to  disappear  immediately.2 

As  Weizsacker’s  evasive  reply  showed,  the  Reich  Government  were  still 
not  ready  to  show  their  cards.  During  January  1939  important  discussions 
were  taking  place  between  the  German  and  Polish  Governments,3  and  the 
timing  of  the  German  solution  of  the  Memel  question  probably  depended 
to  some  extent  on  the  outcome  of  these  talks.  Before  taking  any  further 
action  in  Eastern  Europe  the  Germans  wanted  to  know  whether  they 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  382.  2  Ibid.  no.  387.  3  See  pp.  334-40  above. 
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could  persuade  the  Poles  to  fall  in  with  their  wishes  about  Danzig  and 
relations  with  Russia,  or  whether  Poland  should  be  considered  as  a  state 
on  which  Germany’s  will  would  have  to  be  imposed,  if  necessary  by  force. 
In  regard  to  Memel,  in  particular,  they  wished  to  make  sure  that  Poland 
would  not  interfere  with  their  plans.  On  5  January  Hitler  told  Beck  that 
the  Memel  question  would  have  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  German 
wishes,  and  Beck  (who  was  now  himself  under  heavy  pressure  over  the 
Danzig  question)  raised  no  objection.1 

In  Memel  itself  during  the  first  two  months  of  1938,  Neumann  and  his 
followers  made  rapid  progress  in  nazification,  pending  the  time  when  Ber¬ 
lin  would  allow  relations  with  Lithuania  to  come  to  a  head.  In  January, 
the  principal  developments  were  the  acceptance  by  the  Governor  on  the 
20th  of  Bertuleit  as  President  of  the  Directorate,2  and  the  inauguration  of 
a  Nazi  administration  a  few  days  later;  the  recruitment  of  2,000  young 
men,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Ordnungsdienst,  to  form  a  brown- 
shirted  corps  on  the  model  of  the  SA;3  the  announcements  that  the  German 
and  Lithuanian  languages  were  both  to  be  used  for  all  official  purposes; 
and  the  decision  that  independent  trade  unions  were  to  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Memel  German  Labour  Front  of  employers  and  employees, 
as  a  first  stage  towards  affiliation  to  the  Labour  Front. 

Bertuleit,  on  his  appointment,  announced  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
Directorate  would  be  to  organize  Memel  on  the  Nazi  model  and  to 
strengthen  the  Nazi  spirit,  and  though  the  Governor,  Gailius,  on  the 
inauguration  of  the  Directorate,  appealed  to  Bertuleit  and  his  colleagues 
to  bear  in  mind  the  concessions  made  by  Lithuania,  and  to  try  to  make 
Memel  a  link  between  Lithuania  and  Germany,  it  was  clear  that  this 
appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears.  One  of  Bertuleit’s  first  acts  as  President  of  the 
Directorate  was  to  warn  Lithuanian  residents  in  the  territory  that  they 
must  adapt  themselves  to  National  Socialism  and  that  anti-Nazi  propa¬ 
ganda  would  not  be  tolerated;  and  a  protest  against  the  anti-Lithuanian 
measures  taken  by  the  administration  was  adopted  at  the  end  of  February 
by  the  Lithuanian  Association  in  Memel.  Other  signs  of  the  direction  in 
which  events  were  moving  were  the  emigration  of  increasing  numbers  of 
Jews  from  the  territory;4  a  report  in  the  last  week  of  February  that  the 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  119. 

2  Baldschus,  who  had  been  President  of  the  Directorate  since  1935,  resigned  on  7  January,  as 
was  customary  after  an  election. 

3  Instructors  were  sent  from  East  Prussia  and  Danzig  to  organize  the  new  corps  (ibid, 
no.  393).  The  Nazi  Party  officials  in  East  Prussia  seem  to  have  taken  a  hand  in  Memel  affairs 
at  this  stage  which  met  with  the  disapproval  of  the  authorities  in  Berlin  (ibid.  nos.  384,  386, 
and  388).  It  was  reported  on  18  March  that  Koch,  the  Nazi  Gauleiter  of  East  Prussia,  had 
intended  to  create  a  fait  accompli  in  Memel  with  the  aid  of  the  Memel  SA  (ibid.  no.  398). 

4  Members  of  the  local  Jewish  community,  which  numbered  between  5,000  and  6,000  in 
1938,  had  begun  to  cross  the  frontier  into  Lithuania  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  later 
stages  of  the  election  campaign,  and  others  were  then  arranging  their  affairs  in  order  to  leave  at 
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Lithuanians  had  begun  intensive  work  on  the  conversion  into  a  port  of  a 
fishing  village  near  Memel;  and  the  announcement  early  in  March  that 
the  Directorate  had  decided  to  convert  six  out  of  the  nine  free  elementary 
schools  in  the  territory  into  German  schools,  alleging  that  90  per  cent,  of 
the  parents  concerned  had  given  their  consent. 

(e)  The  Transfer  of  Memel  to  the  Reich,  15-23  March  1939 

During  the  first  weeks  of  1939  the  Lithuanian  authorities  had  not  only 
made  a  number  of  specific  concessions  to  the  Memel  Germans  but  had  not 
attempted  to  interfere  with  their  open  profession  of  the  Nazi  ideology;  but 
by  the  end  of  February  a  certain  stiffening  in  the  Lithuanian  attitude  on 
pending  questions  had  been  observed  in  Berlin.1  This  was  no  doubt  due  to 
the  fact  that  conciliatoriness  had  produced  so  little  response  from  Berlin 
and  to  the  realization  that  a  crisis  was  now  rapidly  approaching.  If  the 
provisions  of  the  Memel  Statute  and  Election  Law  were  to  be  observed, 
19  March  was  the  latest  date  on  which  the  new  Diet  could  be  convened,2 
and  it  was  fully  realized  in  Kaunas  that  this  would  be  the  crucial  moment. 
Since  the  autumn  of  1938  strict  control  had  been  exercised  over  the 
German  press  and  radio  stations  in  the  matter  of  propaganda  about 
Memel,3  but  by  the  middle  of  March  restrictions  on  anti-Lithuanian 
propaganda  had  apparently  been  lifted,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  broad¬ 
casting  stations  in  East  Prussia  were  concerned,  and  accusations  of 
Lithuanian  oppression  of  the  Memel  Germans  were  again  being  heard  over 
the  air.  Before  15  March,  also,  Bertuleit  had  made  a  violent  attack  on  the 
Lithuanian  Government,  alleging  that  the  Governor  of  Memel  intended  to 
forbid  further  nazification  of  the  territory  and  declare  the  Nazi  salute 
illegal.  On  13  March  the  Lithuanian  Prime  Minister  spoke  to  the  British 
charge  d’affaires  about  the  danger  of  a  German  coup  in  Memel.  Mironas 
said  that  he  had  no  information  of  recent  troop  movements  in  East  Prussia, 
such  as  were  to  be  expected  if  Germany  meant  to  seize  the  Memel  territory 
by  force,  but  added  that  force  would  not  be  necessary,  since  ‘the  “Anschluss” 
could  be  brought  about  merely  by  the  President  of  the  new  Memel 
Directorate  announcing  it  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  new 
Chamber’.4 

On  15  March,  while  German  forces  were  marching  into  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  swastika  flags  were  hoisted  in  Memel,  and  the  population  was 

short  notice.  Capital  estimated  at  a  total  of  £2  million  was  said  already  to  have  left  the  district, 
and  the  resulting  impoverishment  was  giving  fresh  impetus  to  the  ‘back  to  the  Reich’  movement. 
About  a  third  of  the  Jewish  community  had  left  by  the  middle  of  January,  and  the  Kaunas  banks 
were  having  to  intervene  to  prevent  disturbance  of  the  credit  and  estate  market. 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  392.  2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  no.  365.  At  the  beginning  of  December  the  press  had  been  ordered  to  refrain  from 
speculation  about  the  future  of  Memel  and  to  be  strictly  ‘factual’  in  reporting  on  events  in  the 
territory  (ibid.  no.  371)-  4  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  285. 
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said  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  which  made  it  likely  that  there 
would  be  serious  clashes  unless  the  Lithuanians  exercised  the  greatest 
restraint.1  During  the  morning,  also,  Neumann  addressed2  a  specially 
summoned  meeting  of  members  of  the  Diet  and  informed  them  that  the 
Diet  at  its  first  session  (which  would  be  held  not  later  than  25  March) 
must  bring  about  a  radical  change  in  the  relations  between  Memel  and 
Lithuania.  The  political  and  economic  life  of  the  territory,  he  said,  must 
be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Memellanders;  the  time 
demanded  quick  decisions;  and  he  considered  himself  empowered,  as  the 
people’s  representative,  to  take  whatever  steps  he  thought  necessary. 

During  the  morning  of  15  March  Neumann  and  Bertuleit  also  saw  the 
Lithuanian  Governor  for  a  few  minutes,  but  he  took  a  very  stiff  attitude 
and  refused  to  make  any  further  concessions.  During  the  afternoon, 
Neumann  told  the  members  of  the  Directorate  and  some  deputies  that  the 
Governor’s  attitude  would  compel  the  Memel  Nazis  to  take  matters  into 
their  own  hands;  but  on  the  next  day  he  had  another  interview  with 
Gailius,  who  was  now  conciliatory,  and  promised  to  convene  the  Diet  for 
25  March.3  It  was  no  doubt  orders  from  Berlin,  rather  than  any  promises 
from  the  Lithuanians,  that  restrained  the  Memel  Germans  from  taking 
independent  action.  Neumann’s  speech  of  15  March  had  naturally  let 
loose  a  flood  of  rumours  in  Memel  and  in  Lithuania.  Annexation  by 
Germany  was  expected  daily,  and  the  remaining  Jews  in  Memel  and  also 
a  large  number  of  Lithuanians  hastened  their  preparations  for  escape.4 
On  17  March,  however,  Bertuleit  told  Reuter’s  correspondent  that  a 
putsch  was  not  contemplated;  the  Lithuanian  Government,  he  said,  were 
expected  to  agree  to  the  transfer  of  Memel  to  the  Reich.5  On  19  March, 
the  unveiling  by  Neumann  of  a  statue  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  William 
(which  had  been  removed  in  1923)  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  demon¬ 
stration  by  a  crowd  which  shouted:  ‘We  want  to  go  back  to  the  Reich.’ 

On  20  March  the  scene  shifted  to  Berlin.  An  invitation  to  the  Lithuanian 
Foreign  Minister  to  visit  the  German  capital  had  at  last  been  given,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  Urbsys  arrived  in  Berlin  from  Rome.  He  saw 
Ribbentrop  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  midday6  and  was  presented 
with  a  demand  for  the  return  of  Memel  to  the  Reich  which  was  virtually 
an  ultimatum,7  though  no  definite  time-limit  seems  to  have  been  fixed. 

1  Telephone  report  from  the  Gestapo  headquarters  in  Tilsit  on  15  March  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v, 
no.  394). 

2  Neumann’s  speech  seems  to  have  been  delivered  before  he  had  carried  out  his  instructions 
and  submitted  the  text  for  approval  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  (ibid.  no.  395). 

3  Ibid.  no.  396,  note  2. 

4  Nearly  all  the  Jews  were  reported  to  have  left  by  the  evening  of  21  March. 

5  Daily  Telegraph  and  News  Chronicle,  18  March  1939. 

6  See  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  399  for  the  German  record  of  the  interview. 

7  It  was  described  as  a  ‘virtual  ultimatum’  by  the  Lithuanian  Minister  in  Washington  in  a 
statement  to  the  press  ( The  Times,  23  March  1939).  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  answering  a  question  in 
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Urbsys  was  told  by  Ribbentrop  that,  unless  the  Lithuanian  Government 
agreed  at  once  to  the  cession  of  Memel,  there  might  be  disturbances  in  the 
territory  which  would  force  the  German  Government  to  intervene,  and  if 
German  troops  were  to  cross  the  frontier  there  was  no  knowing  where  they 
would  stop.  Moreover,  if  the  army  were  to  move,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  would  refuse  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  Lithuania.1  Urbsys, 
like  Hacha  a  few  days  earlier,2  was  then  asked  to  sign  an  agreement,  which 
had  already  been  drawn  up,  providing  for  the  transfer  of  Memel  to  the 
Reich,  but,  unlike  the  Czech  Premier,  he  managed  to  resist  the  pressure 
put  on  him  to  telephone  to  Kaunas  for  authority  to  affix  his  signature 
forthwith.  Urbsys  was  finally  allowed  to  take  a  copy  of  the  German  docu¬ 
ment  to  Kaunas  for  consideration  by  the  Lithuanian  Government,  but  he 
was  warned  not  to  divulge  the  German  demands  to  any  foreign  Power. 

Nevertheless,  before  leaving  Berlin  Urbsys  communicated  with  the 
British,  French,  and  Polish  (but  not  the  Russian)  military  attaches,  telling 
them  what  had  passed  in  his  interview  with  Ribbentrop,  and  indicating 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Lithuanian  Government  would  depend  on  what  aid 
they  could  expect.3  Urbsys  also  conveyed  information  about  the  German 
demands  to  London  and  Paris  by  another  route.  The  Lithuanian  Minister 
in  Prague  was  in  Berlin  on  20  March  and  saw  Urbsys.  On  the  next  day  he 
was  in  Warsaw,  and  in  company  with  his  colleague  who  was  accredited  to 
the  Polish  Government  he  called  on  the  British  Ambassador,  told  him  of 
the  German  demands,  and  indicated  that  the  Lithuanian  Government 
were  making  this  indirect  approach  to  the  British  Government  because 
they  ‘did  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  [in  Berlin]  that  they  were  seeking 
support  elsewhere’.4  Noel,  the  French  Ambassador,  had  a  similar  inter¬ 
view  with  the  two  Lithuanian  diplomats,  and  recorded  in  his  memoirs  that 
they  said  to  him:  ‘If  France  and  Great  Britain  consider  that  the  time  has 
come  to  resist  Germany  we  are  ready  to  do  so;  we  shall  be  annihilated,  but 
we  shall  defend  our  independence  with  all  our  might.’5 

Meanwhile  Urbsys  had  left  Berlin  for  Kaunas  on  the  evening  of  20 
March,  and  while  he  was  on  his  way  German  troops  were  reported  to  be 
on  the  move  towards  the  Lithuanian  frontier.  Urbsys  reached  Kaunas  in 
the  middle  of  the  morning  on  the  21st,  and  less  than  an  hour  later  he 
heard  from  the  German  Minister  that  the  German  Government  were 

the  House  of  Commons  on  22  March  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  coll.  1255-6)  said  the  German 
demand  ‘amounted  to  an  ultimatum  and  the  Lithuanian  Government  were  required  to  take  a 
decision  on  it  within  approximately  four  days’  (see  also  p.  386  below) . 

1  See  the  aide-memoire  on  the  events  leading  up  to  the  cession  of  Memel  communicated  by 
the  Lithuanian  Government  to  the  British  Government  on  22  March  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  pp.  475-6) 
and  a  despatch  from  the  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Kaunas  recording  a  conversation  with 
UrbSys  on  25  March  (ibid.  pp.  517-18).  See  also  Namier:  Diplomatic  Prelude,  pp.  86-87. 

2  See  above,  pp.  266-9.  3  Namier,  loc.  cit. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  430-1. 

5  Noel:  L' Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  p.  321. 
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insisting  that  plenipotentiaries  with  full  power  to  sign  an  agreement  must 
be  in  Berlin  by  the  next  day.1  The  German  proposals  were  considered  by 
the  Cabinet  and  by  Parliament2  during  the  day.  At  7  p.m.,  after  five 
hours’  deliberation,  the  Cabinet  decided  to  accept  the  German  demands, 
and  the  German  Minister  was  informed  that  formal  acceptance  would 
be  forthcoming  on  the  22nd  after  the  approval  of  Parliament  had  been 
secured.3  During  the  day,  the  possibility  of  a  restoration  of  the  Polish- 
Lithuanian  union  was  said  to  have  been  widely  discussed  in  Kaunas,  but 
the  Government  were  no  doubt  well  aware  that,  even  if  Poland  were  pre¬ 
pared  in  existing  circumstances  to  consider  the  idea  of  union,  Germany 
would  not  permit  its  consummation,  and  any  move  in  that  direction  would 
be  likely  to  mean  that  Germany  would  deprive  Lithuania,  not  merely  of 
Memel,  but  of  her  national  independence. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  22  March,  two  official  communiques  were 
issued  in  Kaunas.4  The  first  announced  that  Ribbentrop  had  ‘demanded 
of  the  Lithuanian  Government  that  they  should  return  the  Memel 
district  to  Germany’,  had  ‘emphasized  that  it  should  be  possible  to  attain 
this  return  by  means  of  a  peaceful  agreement’,  and  had  promised  that 
‘Germany  would  take  into  consideration  Lithuanian  economic  interests 
in  Memel  Harbour’.  Ribbentrop,  the  communique  went  on,  had  based 
his  demand  ‘on  the  self-determination  of  peoples’,  and  had  stated  that 
‘an  amicable  settlement  would  be  beneficial  for  the  future  good  relations 
of  Germany  and  Lithuania’,  and  he  had  also  referred  to  reports  that  the 
temper  of  the  population  of  Memel  was  such  that  it  was  necessary  to  reach 
a  very  rapid  decision  in  order  to  prevent  incidents. 

The  second  communique  ran  as  follows: 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Lithuanian  Government  has  endeavoured  to  settle 
all  questions  arising  in  the  Memelland  in  conjunction  with  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  a  declaration  on  December  23,  1938,  the  Government  proclaimed  that 
it  was  ready  to  discuss  all  outstanding  questions  with  the  German  Government 
and  to  dispatch  a  member  of  the  Government  for  that  purpose. 

The  discussion  in  Berlin  unfortunately  did  not  progress  in  the  spirit  befitting 
the  legal  position  of  the  Memel  territory,  and  which  was  to  be  expected  in  the 
light  of  the  action  of  the  Lithuanian  Government. 

The  discussion  dealt  with  matters  which  violated  the  Memel  Convention  as 
well  as  the  German-Lithuanian  treaty  of  1928. 

1  Weizsacker  had  telephoned  to  the  German  Minister  in  Kaunas  at  9.30  p.m.  on  20  March 
instructing  him  to  call  on  Urbsys  at  about  noon  on  21  March  and  ask  him  when  plenipotentiaries 
would  arrive  in  Berlin  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  399,  note  2).  On  21  March  Weizsacker  telephoned  to 
say  that  the  delegates  were  expected  on  the  22nd,  and  that  if  the  Lithuanians  wished  to  declare 
martial  law  they  must  simultaneously  announce  that  they  had  decided  to  cede  Memel  to  the 
Reich  and  that  plenipotentiaries  were  on  their  way  to  Berlin  to  settle  the  details  (ibid.  no.  400). 

2  Opinion  in  Parliament  was  far  from  unanimous  in  thinking  that  Lithuania  had  no  course 
open  to  her  but  that  of  yielding  to  the  German  demands  (statement  by  Urbsys  to  the  British 
charge  d’affaires:  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  518). 

3  Ibid.  p.  454. 


4  Texts  in  Daily  Telegraph,  22  March  1939. 
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According  to  Article  1 5  of  the  Convention,  sovereignty  over  the  Memel  terri¬ 
tory,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  territory,  could  not 
be  relinquished  without  the  consent  of  the  signatories,  Great  Britain,  Japan, 
Italy  and  France. 

The  demand  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Lithuanian  Government  is  a 
painful  one.  The  Lithuanian  Government  is  assuming  a  great  responsibility 
in  reaching  a  decision  on  this  question. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  speak  of  a  decision.  The  decision  of  the  Lithuanian 
Government  will  assuredly  be  reached  in  the  light  of  the  entire  needs  of  our 
nation  and  the  conditions  obtaining  at  the  present  time. 

These  Lithuanian  communiques  threw  too  much  light  on  German  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  at  all  acceptable  in  Berlin,  and  their  immediate  withdrawal 
was  demanded,  together  with  immediate  acceptance  of  the  German  terms, 
under  threat,  it  was  reported,  of  the  bombing  of  Kaunas.1  The  Lithuanian 
Government  then  capitulated  completely:  the  communiques  were  with¬ 
drawn  within  a  few  hours  of  their  issue,  with  the  statement  that  they  had 
been  published  without  the  Government’s  knowledge,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  22nd  a  public  session  of  Parliament  was  held  in  Kaunas  at  which  the 
transfer  of  Memel  to  Germany  was  formally  accepted. 

By  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  also,  Urbsys  had  returned  to  Berlin,  with 
power  to  sign  an  agreement  providing  for  the  transfer  of  Memel  to  the 
Reich.  He  seems  still  to  have  demurred  to  some  of  the  German  terms,  and 
a  discussion  lasting  several  hours,  first  with  Weizsacker  and  later  with 
Ribbentrop,  was  necessary  before  the  signatures  were  affixed  to  the 
document  during  the  night  of  22-23  March.2  A  German  official  com¬ 
munique3  described  the  negotiations  as  having  been  conducted  in  the 
friendliest  spirit,  and,  as  a  demonstration  of  this,  Ribbentrop  entertained 
Urbsys  to  luncheon  on  the  23rd  before  he  left  Berlin. 

The  text  of  the  German-Lithuanian  agreement  ran  as  follows : 

The  German  Reich  Chancellor  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
have  decided  to  regulate  by  a  State  Treaty  the  reunion  of  the  Memel  Territory 
with  the  German  Reich,  and  hereby  to  clear  up  the  question  outstanding  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  Lithuania  and  thus  to  open  the  way  for  the  friendly  develop¬ 
ment  of  relations  between  the  two  countries.  .  .  . 

Article  1.  The  Memel  Territory,  separated  from  Germany  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  shall  be  reunited  as  from  this  day  with  the  German  Reich. 

Article  2.  The  Memel  Territory  shall  be  evacuated  immediately  by  the 
Lithuanian  military  and  police  forces.  The  Lithuanian  Government  shall  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  ensure  that  the  territory,  in  the  course  of  its  evacua- 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  23  March  1939.  During  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  Weizsacker 
had  telephoned  further  instructions  to  Kaunas.  The  Government  must  at  once  retract  the 
communiques  and  issue  instead  a  statement  to  be  agreed  with  the  Germans  during  the  night. 
The  whole  Memel  affair  must  be  settled  by  the  23rd,  and  Lithuania  was  to  be  warned  not  to 
attract  international  attention  or  try  to  implicate  other  governments  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  403). 

2  Namier:  Diplomatic  Prelude,  pp.  87-88.  3  Volkischer  Beobachler,  24  March  1939. 
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tion,  shall  be  left  in  proper  order.  Both  parties  shall,  as  required,  appoint  com¬ 
missioners  who  shall  carry  through  the  transfer  of  those  administrations  which 
are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  autonomous  authorities  of  the  Memel  Territory. 

The  regulation  of  all  other  questions  resulting  from  the  transfer  of  sovereignty, 
especially  of  economic  and  financial  questions,  of  questions  concerning  officials 
and  nationality,  shall  be  subject  to  a  special  agreement. 

Article  3.  In  order  to  take  into  account  the  economic  requirements  of 
Lithuania  a  free  harbour  zone  shall  be  established  for  Lithuania  at  Memel. 
Details  will  be  regulated  separately  in  accordance  with  the  lines  laid  down  in 
the  attached  Annexe  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  4.  In  order  to  give  emphasis  to  their  determination  to  secure  a  friendly 
development  of  the  relations  between  Germany  and  Lithuania,  both  parties 
bind  themselves  not  to  use  force  the  one  against  the  other,  nor  to  support  the 
use  of  force  directed  against  one  of  the  parties  by  a  third  party. 

Article  5.  This  Treaty  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  signature.1 

The  annex  to  Article  3  of  the  treaty  provided  that  adequate  quay  space, 
the  exact  dimensions  of  which  were  to  be  fixed  by  negotiation,  was  to  be 
leased  rent-free  to  a  Lithuanian  company  for  ninety-nine  years.2 

While  the  fate  of  Memel  was  thus  being  settled,  excitement  in  the  town 
had  naturally  become  intense,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Nazis  knew  no 
bounds  when  they  learned  that  Hitler  was  on  his  way  to  visit  his  latest 
acquisition.  The  Chancellor  went  on  board  the  battleship  Deutschland  at 
Swinemtinde  during  the  day  of  22  March,  but  sailing  was  delayed  until 
Ribbentrop  could  telegraph  from  Berlin  at  midnight  that  the  document 
which  was  intended  to  give  the  transfer  of  Memel  the  appearance  of  legality 
had  been  signed  and  sealed.3  The  Lithuanian  Governor  of  Memel  laid 
down  his  functions  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd.  Members  of  the  Memel- 
land  SA  began  to  take  possession  of  government  offices  during  the  morning4 
and  any  Lithuanian  military  forces  that  had  not  already  been  withdrawn 
were  disarmed  during  the  day.  Work  at  the  port  was  suspended  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  entry  of  German  troops.5  German  officials  (including  police) 
began  to  arrive  in  Memel  during  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  but  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  about  1,000  German  troops,  mainly  motorized,  headed  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  General  Brauchitsch,  which  had  been  waiting  at 
the  frontier,  did  not  begin  to  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Niemen  from 
Tilsit  until  dawn  on  the  23rd — thus  postponing  the  military  occupation 
until  after  the  signature  of  the  German-Lithuanian  agreement. 

1  The  above  translation  of  the  text  is  taken  from  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  pp.  483-4.  Another  transla¬ 

tion  will  be  found  in  the  Polish  White  Book,  no.  60.  For  the  German  text,  see  German  White 
Book  ii,  no.  342.  2  Text  of  the  annex  in  Volkischer  Beobachter,  24  March  1939. 

3  Ribbentrop  sent  a  wireless  message  to  this  effect  at  1.30  a.m.  He  had  received  two  inquiries 
by  radio  from  the  ship  before  he  could  give  the  news  that  was  so  eagerly  awaited  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
v,  no.  405). 

4  Report  from  British  charge  d’affaires  at  Kaunas,  22  March  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  456). 

5  Ibid. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  the  German  population  of  Memel,  having 
welcomed  the  German  troops,  lined  the  streets,  in  bitterly  cold  weather,  in 
order  to  welcome  the  German  Fiihrer.  The  Deutschland ,  accompanied  by 
the  whole  of  the  German  Baltic  fleet,  reached  Memel  during  the  morning, 
but  the  harbour  was  too  shallow  for  the  Deutschland  to  enter  it,  and  Hitler 
had  to  be  taken  into  the  port  in  a  torpedo-boat.  Hitler,  it  was  said,  had 
chosen  to  travel  to  Memel  by  sea  in  order  to  avoid  crossing  the  Polish 
Corridor;  but  the  decision  that  he  should  be  escorted  by  two  other  battle¬ 
ships,  three  cruisers,  eight  destroyers,  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  was 
no  doubt  taken  in  order  to  demonstrate  Germany’s  naval  strength  and  the 
part  for  which  theport  of  Memel  was  cast  in  theNazis’  general  strategic  plans. 

Hitler,  who  was  accompanied  by  Admiral  Raeder  and  General  Keitel, 
was  met  at  the  quay-side  by  Neumann  and  by  Himmler  (who  had  crossed 
the  frontier  bridge  with  the  first  troops  at  dawn).  Hitler  addressed  the 
assembled  crowd  from  the  balcony  of  a  theatre  overlooking  the  main  square 
of  the  town,  in  which  the  German  troops  from  Tilsit  were  drawn  up  in  mass 
formation  and  over  which  German  military  aeroplanes  were  circling  while 
the  Fiihrer  spoke.  He  welcomed  the  Memellanders  into  the  German  Reich, 
and  thanked  them  for  their  courage  and  steadfastness  in  maintaining  their 
right  to  belong  to  the  Reich.  A  new  community  of  more  than  80  million 
Germans  had  come  into  existence,  and  it  was  the  Nazis’  ‘pledge  and  deter¬ 
mination  that  it  shall  never  again  fall  apart  .  .  .  that  no  other  Power  in  the 
world  shall  break  it’.  Germany  did  not  intend  to  harm  the  outside  world, 
but  must  make  good  the  harm  which  the  outside  world  had  done  to  her. 
‘I  believe’,  Hitler  went  on  (in  a  phrase  heard  by  foreign  reporters  present 
at  the  scene  and  by  listeners  to  the  broadcast  of  the  speech,  but  omitted 
from  the  version  of  the  speech  published  in  the  German  press),  ‘that  we 
are  now  essentially  at  the  end  of  this  making  good’.1  Hitler  left  Memel  on 
the  same  evening,  leaving  behind  him  a  high  naval  officer  in  command  of  a 
garrison  of  marines,  and  instructions  for  the  fortification  of  the  port.  On  the 
23rd,  while  Hitler  was  still  in  Memel,  a  law  was  published  in  the  Reichs- 
gesetzblatt  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the  territory  in  East  Prussia.2 

(/)  Reactions  to  the  Transfer  of  Memel  to  the  Reich 

The  immediate  reactions  to  these  events  in  the  countries  most  closely 
concerned  lacked  the  vigour  which  they  might  have  had  if  the  annexation 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  24  March  1 939 ;  cf.  Manchester  Guardian  of  same  date  The  words  used  by 
Hitler,  as  taken  down  in  stenographic  transcript  in  the  British  Embassy  in  Berlin,  were:  ‘Und  ich 
glaube  wir  sind  schon  im  Wesentlichen  am  Abschluss  dieser  einzigen  YViedergutmachung  ange- 
langt’  ( D.Drit.F.P .  iv,  p.  495). 

2  A  translation  of  the  text  of  the  law  will  be  found  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  1 15- 
16.  The  final  incorporation  of  the  territory  ‘into  the  N.S.P.  Gau  of  East  Prussia  and  into  the 
State  administration  of  the  East  Prussian  Regierungsbezirk  of  Gumbinnen’  was  carried  out  on 
3  April  1939  by  a  special  transfer  commissioner,  Gauleiter  und  Oberprasident  Erich  Koch 
(I. At.  T. Nuremberg,  iii.  180). 
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of  Memel  had  preceded,  instead  of  following,  the  annexation  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  (a  calculation  which  had  no  doubt  been  in  Hitler’s  mind  in 
deciding  the  time-table). 

In  Berlin,  the  public  was  reported  to  have  shown  more  signs  of  pleasure 
over  the  ‘redemption’  of  the  small  community  of  Germans  in  Memel  than 
over  the  subjugation  of  the  Czech  nation.  The  transfer  was  presented  in 
the  German  press  as  a  purely  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  Lithuania,  and 
it  was  categorically  denied  that  an  ultimatum  had  been  sent.  German  press 
comment  also  pointed  out  that  Article  4  of  the  treaty,  with  its  non-aggres¬ 
sion  provisions,  would  prevent  Lithuanian  territory  from  being  used  as  the 
base  for  an  attack  on  East  Prussia. 

The  non-aggression  clause  was  also  regarded  by  the  Lithuanians  as  an 
item  on  the  credit  side  of  the  bargain,  since  it  was  thought  to  give  Lithuania 
some  guarantee  that  her  independence  and  integrity  would  be  respected 
so  long  as  she  refrained  from  allying  herself  with  another  Power.  On  the 
whole,  most  Lithuanians  seem  to  have  felt  a  certain  relief  that  worse  had 
not  befallen  them;  in  particular,  they  hoped  that  the  promised  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  port  of  Memel  would  assure  the  maintenance  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  export  trade  which  was  the  basis  of  the  country’s  economy.  The 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Lithuanian  Parliament  on  30  March,  at  a  session 
which  lasted  only  five  minutes.  At  the  same  time,  the  possibility  of  further 
German  moves  was  envisaged  in  Lithuanian  military  circles,  as  was 
proved  by  a  message  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  his  troops,  declar¬ 
ing  that  in  the  event  of  a  threat  to  Lithuanian  territory  the  nation  would 
not  surrender  without  resistance. 

As  has  been  mentioned,1  Great  Britain  and  France,  as  signatories  of  the 
Memel  Convention  of  1924,  were  under  a  treaty  obligation  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  fate  of  Memel;  but  the  Germans  were  justified  in  their 
belief  that  they  could  leave  the  Western  Powers  out  of  account  in  making 
their  plans  for  the  recovery  of  the  territory.  On  16  March  (the  day  after 
Neumann’s  speech  to  members  of  the  Diet)2  the  Lithuanian  Minister  in 
London  inquired  at  the  Foreign  Office  what  line  the  British  Government 
would  take  if  a  breach  of  the  Memel  Statute  were  to  be  clearly  threatened 
by  Germany.  He  was  told  that  if  time  permitted  the  Lithuanian  Govern¬ 
ment  ought,  under  the  terms  of  the  Statute,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Powers  who  had  signed  the  Memel  Convention;  but,  if  the  Government 
were  faced  with  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  decision,  the  British 
Government  would  not  blame  them  for  ignoring  the  Statute,  though  they 
could  not  advise  them  to  ignore  it.3  The  Lithuanian  Government  also 

1  See  above,  pp.  373-4.  2  See  above,  p.  379. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  378.  Cf.  the  statement  by  R.  A.  Butler  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
27  March  1939  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  col.  1685)  that  the  British  Government  had  ‘made 
it  clear  that  they  could  only  endeavour  to  secure  respect  for  the  Statute  in  so  far  as  lay  in  their 
power’.  Butler  went  on  to  say  that  ‘in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  it  is  understandable 
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asked  the  French  Government  to  advise  them  on  what  course  they  should 
follow  in  view  of  the  threat  to  Memel,  and  received  the  reply  that,  as 
France  had  not  given  any  guarantee  of  Memel,  she  would  not  take  any 
individual  action  in  the  event  of  a  German  coup.1  On  18  March  an  ex¬ 
change  of  views  on  the  Memel  question  took  place  between  the  British 
Foreign  Minister  and  the  French  Ambassador  in  London.  It  was  agreed 
that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  at  the  moment  by  repeating  the 
representations  which  had  been  made  in  Berlin  in  the  previous  December, 
and  the  possibility  of  any  other  step  in  support  of  Lithuania  was  not  even 
considered.2 

On  22  March,  after  the  Lithuanian  Government  had  taken  their  deci¬ 
sion,  the  Lithuanian  Minister  in  London  was  asked  by  Halifax  to  ‘assure  his 
Government  of  the  deep  sympathy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  with  them 
in  the  painful  situation  in  which  they  have  been  placed’.3  On  the  same 
day  a  British  Government  spokesman  (Sir  Samuel  Hoare)  referred  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  German  demand  to  Lithuania  as  an  ultimatum, 
and  answered  in  the  affirmative  a  member  who  asked  whether  Hitler  had 
not  assured  Chamberlain  at  Berchtesgaden  that  he  was  content  to  leave 
Memel  as  it  was.4  Neither  the  British  nor  the  French  Government  thought 
it  worth  while  to  lodge  an  immediate  protest  in  Berlin;5  but  the  latest 
example  of  Nazi  tactics  strengthened  their  will  to  do  what  they  could  to 
prevent  further  German  expansion.  A  French  official’s  view  of  French 
and  British  interests  was  that  the  two  Governments  now  found  themselves 
‘on  the  basis  of  the  preservation  of  the  balance  in  Europe’.  They  must 
concern  themselves  in  the  first  place  with  matters  affecting  that  balance 
and,  therefore,  their  vital  interests.  Memel  did  not  fall  into  that  category, 
since  its  possession  by  Germany  would  not  materially  increase  her  strength 
or  her  ability  to  make  war  against  the  Western  Powers;  but  if  Germany 
went  on  to  seize  Lithuania,  that  might  give  cause  for  anxiety.6  On  22 
March  Halifax,  during  his  interview  with  the  Lithuanian  Minister,  asked 
‘whether  there  was  any  indication  that  the  German  demands  were  likely 


that  the  Lithuanian  Government  acted  without  again  consulting  the  signatory  Powers’.  This 
statement  reflected  a  wish,  expressed  by  the  Lithuanian  Minister  in  London  to  Halifax  on  23 
March,  ‘that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  throughout  this  crisis  they  [the  Lithuanian  Govern¬ 
ment]  had  acted  correctly  towards  the  signatory  Powers  and  had  only  accepted  the  German 
ultimatum  because  the  Powers  had  let  it  be  known  in  advance  that  they  could  not  help  them’ 
(■ D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  534).  1  Ibid.  p.  363. 

2  Ibid.  p.  378.  3  Ibid.  p.  474. 

4  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  coll.  1255-6.  This  statement  evoked  indignant  comment  in  the 
Vblkischer  Beobachter  (see  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  p.  493). 

5  R.  A.  Butler  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  27  March.  According  to  German  White  Book  ii, 
no.  302,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin  handed  a  note  verbale  on  the  Memel  question  to  Weiz- 
siicker  during  an  interview  on  15  May.  No  indication  of  the  content  of  the  note  is  given  in  the 
German  record  of  the  interview. 

6  Alexis  L£ger,  Secretary-General  of  the  French  Foreign  Ministry,  to  Campbell  of  the  British 
F.mbassy  in  Paris  on  22  March  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  468). 
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to  go  beyond  the  cession  of  Memel,  and  include,  for  example,  special 
economic  concessions  affecting  Lithuania  as  a  whole’.1  Balutis  replied 
that,  so  far,  no  further  demands  had  been  made,  but  put  to  Halifax 

very  earnestly  the  question,  if  now  or  in  the  future  the  Lithuanian  Government 
were  faced  with  far-reaching  demands  .  .  .  affecting  the  political  or  economic 
independence  of  what  remained  of  Lithuania,  would  the  attitude  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  be  the  same  as  in  the  question  of  Memel,  or  could  the 
Lithuanian  Government  hope  for  a  greater  measure  of  assistance? 

Halifax  replied  ‘that  this  was  part  of  the  general  question  of  the  attitude  to 
be  adopted  towards  the  German  threat  to  the  independence  of  other 
nations,  which  was  at  this  moment  engaging  all  the  attention  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government’.2 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  (who  were  not  among  the 
signatories  of  the  Memel  Convention)  lost  no  time  in  making  clear  their 
disapproval  of  the  German  coup.  The  Acting-Secretary  of  State  in 
Washington  told  press  correspondents  on  23  March  that  the  Government 
did  not  recognize  the  cession  of  Memel  as  legal;  but  he  added  that  they 
felt  the  case  not  to  be  quite  on  all  fours  with  the  annexation  of  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia,  since  the  act  of  surrender  had  been  ratified  by  the  Lithu¬ 
anian  Parliament. 

Among  the  states  which  bordered  on  Lithuania,  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  concealed  from  Western  eyes  their  reaction  to  the  latest  Nazi 
coup.  Lithuania’s  sma?ll  neighbours,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  saw  in  the  events 
of  20-23  March  the  proof  that  German  tentacles  would  soon  reach  out  to 
Riga  and  Tallinn,  and  resigned  themselves  to  being  drawn  into  the  German 
system  when  their  turn  came.3  It  was  in  Poland,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
that  the  clearest  signs  of  kicking  against  the  pricks  were  to  be  observed.4 

1  On  the  same  day,  in  Warsaw,  Beck  told  the  British  Ambassador  that  ‘it  was  essential  to 
watch  very  carefully  any  attempt  of  Germany  to  establish  her  hegemony  over  Lithuania  proper. 
He  thought  that  if  Lithuania  showed  signs  of  being  prepared  seriously  to  resist  any  such  German 
threat  it  would  be  advisable  that  we  should  all  discreetly  offer  her  support  of  an  economic 
nature  in  order  to  strengthen  her  powers  of  resistance’  (ibid.  p.  464). 

2  Ibid.  pp.  474-5.  An  account  of  the  British  efforts  in  the  spring  of  1939  to  organize  a  security 
system  in  Europe  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  Eve  of  War,  1939. 

3  An  account  of  the  acceptance  by  the  Baltic  States  of  Germany’s  proposal  for  non-aggression 
pacts  will  be  found  ibid. 

4  The  Polish  Government  reproached  the  Germans  for  carrying  out  the  Memel  coup  behind 
their  backs  (see  their  memorandum  of  25  March,  and  an  interview  between  Lipski  and  Weiz- 
sacker  on  6  April:  Polish  White  Book,  nos.  62  and  70;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  1 19-21 
and  1 28-9) .  But  in  fact  the  German  move  can  hardly  have  taken  Beck  by  surprise.  He  had  been 
told  by  Hitler  on  5  January  1939  that  he  expected  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Memel  ques¬ 
tion,  for  it  looked  as  if  ‘the  Lithuanians  would  collaborate  in  a  sensible  solution’  (see  p.  334 
above,  for  an  account  of  this  interview  between  Hitler  and  Beck).  On  21  March,  Ribbentrop 
had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Polish  Ambassador,  but  did  not  mention  Memel;  and  Lipski, 
in  his  report  to  Beck  on  this  conversation  ( Polish  White  Book,  no.  61;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1939-46,  i.  1 10-13),  suggested  that  Ribbentrop’s  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  coup  which  was 
then  in  progress  might  have  meant  that  the  point  of  the  conversation  was  to  secure  Polish 
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The  question  of  a  possible  restoration  of  the  Polish-Lithuanian  Union, 
which  was  being  canvassed  in  Lithuania  before  the  Government  yielded 
to  the  German  demands,1  was  not  taken  up  in  Poland,  for  it  was  realized 
in  Warsaw  that,  now  that  the  Germans  were  in  a  position  to  outflank 
Poland  from  the  south  and  had  shown  their  hand  over  Memel,  any  move¬ 
ment  towards  closer  relations  between  Poland  and  Lithuania  would  be 
treated  by  Berlin  as  a  deliberate  provocation.  But  it  was  made  clear  that 
the  possibility  of  fresh  German  encroachments  on  Lithuania  was  of  direct 
concern  to  Poland.  In  commenting  on  Lithuania’s  submission  to  the 
German  demand  for  Memel,  Polish  newspapers  pointed  out  that  any 
closer  encirclement  of  Poland  by  Germany  must  be  regarded  as  a  deliberate 
threat,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  Lithuania  really  meant  what  she  said 
when  she  declared  that  she  would  resist  any  further  pressure  from 
Berlin. 

On  22  March  a  member  of  a  party  supporting  the  Government  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Diet  in  Warsaw  a  motion  which  was  a  strong  protest  against 
Beck’s  foreign  policy.  This  motion,  which  was  accepted  for  discussion  by 
the  President  of  the  Diet,  declared  that  ‘the  events  of  the  last  few  days’2  had 
‘changed  to  great  disadvantage  the  political  and  military  situation  of 
Poland’,  and  called  on  the  Government  to  establish  closer  contact  with  the 
nation  and  abandon  a  purely  defensive  policy  for  courageous  decisions.3 
On  the  same  day,  the  Government  in  Warsaw  defined  their  attitude  on  the 
Memel  question  in  an  official  communique  which  proclaimed  Poland’s 
direct  interest  in  the  Baltic  region.  Poland,  the  communique  pointed  out, 
was  not  a  signatory  of  the  Memel  Convention,  and  Lithuania  had  not 
suggested  that  Memel  was  an  integral  part  of  her  territory.  Any  respon¬ 
sibility  for  intervention  therefore  rested,  not  on  Poland,  but  on  the  Powers 
which  had  signed  the  Convention  of  1924.  But  Poland  could  not  remain 
indifferent  if  the  integrity  of  any  of  the  Baltic  States  were  to  be  violated.4 

The  Nazis,  however,  were  much  too  astute  to  make  any  move  in  the 
Baltic  States  that  was  likely  to  precipitate  war  before  they  were  ready  for 
it,  and  in  their  relations  with  the  Government  at  Kaunas  during  the  next 
few  months  they  were  careful  to  go  far  enough  towards  meeting  Lithuanian 

neutrality  during  the  crisis.  (Details  of  this  interview  of  2 1  March  1 939  will  be  found  in  the  Survey 
for  1939-46:  The  Eve  of  War,  1939).  On  the  same  day,  in  Warsaw,  the  two  Lithuanian  diplomats 
who  called  at  the  British  and  French  Embassies  (see  p.  380  above)  also  had  an  interview  with  the 
Polish  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  they  told  Kennard,  refused  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  situation  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  p.  431).  During  the  evening  of  the  21st  Kennard  tried  to  draw 
Beck  on  the  Polish  attitude,  but  found  him  characteristically  evasive.  All  he  would  say  was  that 
he  had  given  the  Lithuanian  Government  an  assurance  that  Poland  would  not  try  to  secure  any 
advantage  for  herself  from  the  crisis  (ibid.  pp.  452-3).  Next  day,  however,  Beck  was  recommend¬ 
ing  economic  help  to  strengthen  Lithuania’s  resistance  to  further  German  encroachments  (see 
p.  387,  note  1  above).  1  See  above,  p.  381. 

1  These  events  included  the  German  occupation  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  as  well  as  the 
occupation  of  Memel.  3  Daily  Telegraph,  23  March  1939. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  23  March  1 939. 
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wishes  for  the  Lithuanians  not  to  feel  that  they  were  being  subjected  to 
pressure  which  they  were  bound  to  resist. 

(g)  The  Application  of  the  German-Lithuanian  Agreement 

of  22  March  1939 

It  remains  to  record  briefly  the  steps  which  were  taken  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1939  to  bring  about  the  Gleichschaltung  of  Memel  and 
to  give  effect  to  the  terms  of  the  German-Lithuanian  agreement. 

In  Memel,  German  troops  and  munitions  were  reported  to  be  arriving 
in  considerable  quantities  by  the  beginning  of  April;  and  in  the  middle  of 
April  all  the  remaining  Jews  (about  200)  were  ordered  to  leave  the  terri¬ 
tory  within  a  fortnight  on  the  ground  that  Memel  was  a  fortress  in  which 
non-Aryans  could  not  be  tolerated.  By  the  beginning  of  April,  also,  the 
Lithuanian  Government  had  complained  to  the  German  Government  that 
Lithuanians  in  Memel  were  being  treated  in  a  manner  that  was  not  com¬ 
patible  with  the  agreement  of  22  March;  a  number  had  been  arrested  and 
others  were  being  subjected  to  economic  persecution.  Towards  the  end  of 
April,  reports  of  anti-Nazi  riots  in  Memel  resulting  in  casualties  among 
Lithuanian  peasants  and  in  further  arrests  were  published  in  the  foreign 
press.  The  German  press  denied  that  there  had  been  disturbances,  but 
reports  of  riots  and  arrests  continued  during  May  and  there  were  also 
rumours  of  espionage  and  extensive  sabotage,  including  an  explosion  in  the 
port  which  destroyed  part  of  the  new  fortifications. 

Before  the  end  of  March  the  German  Government  had  protested  against 
a  proposed  increase  in  the  Lithuanian  armament  programme :  any  increase, 
the  Lithuanians  were  told,  would  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  Article  4 
of  the  agreement  of  22  March.  In  the  middle  of  April,  a  conspiracy  was 
reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  Lithuania,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
seize  the  reins  of  government  in  Kaunas  and  then  negotiate  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  with  Germany  which  would  put  Lithuania  completely  under  German 
domination.  The  leading  conspirators,  who  included  an  ex-Prime 
Minister  and  an  ex-Foreign  Minister,  were  arrested;  and  in  the  negotiations 
with  Germany  on  the  application  of  the  treaty  of  22  March,  which  began 
on  24  April,  the  Lithuanian  Government  were  successful  in  securing  the 
abatement  of  German  demands  which,  if  agreed  to,  would  have  attained 
the  result  that  the  Lithuanian  conspirators  had  in  view. 

The  German-Lithuanian  negotiations,  which  took  place  in  Berlin, 
were  concerned  with  general  economic  relations  between  Germany  and 
Lithuania  as  well  as  with  the  question  of  a  Lithuanian  free  zone  in  Memel. 
The  German  representatives  were  reported  to  have  begun  by  demanding 
that  60  per  cent,  of  Lithuania’s  total  exports  should  be  directed  to  Ger¬ 
many,  but  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  this  figure  was  said  to  have 
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been  reduced  first  to  45  per  cent,  and  then  to  30  per  cent.1  Lithuania  was 
also  asked  to  undertake  that  practically  all  her  overseas  trade  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  directed  through  Memel  (that  is,  that  she  should  neither 
build  a  new  port  of  her  own,  nor  make  substantial  use  of  the  Latvian  port 
of  Libau)  and  that  she  should  continue  to  be  a  customer  for  the  products  of 
Memel  industry.  When  a  commercial  agreement  was  signed  on  20  May 
both  sides  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  it;  the  Volkischer  Beobachter  (21 
May  1939),  indeed,  described  the  settlement  as  comprehensive  and 
durable,  and  said  that  it  had  been  concluded  in  the  friendliest  spirit  in  a 
comparatively  short  time. 

The  commercial  agreement,  which  was  to  be  valid  for  two  years,  was 
accompanied  by  currency  and  frontier  traffic  agreements  as  well  as  by  an 
agreement  on  Lithuanian  free  zones  in  Memel.  In  this  last  instrument, 
Lithuania  was  given  provisional  rights  in  two  zones  in  the  harbour  and  the 
promise  of  a  permanent  zone  when  projected  harbour  works  had  taken 
shape.  Further  negotiations  followed  on  detailed  provisions  regarding  the 
free  zones,  resulting  in  the  signature  of  a  number  of  agreements  on  4  July. 
On  8  July  yet  another  agreement  was  signed,  this  time  dealing  with 
questions  of  citizenship. 

In  this  way,  Germany  kept  up  the  appearance  of  a  normal  development 
of  closer  relations  with  Lithuania  at  the  same  time  as  she  was  actively 
engaged  in  diplomatic  and  military  preparations  for  the  attack  on 
Lithuania’s  neighbour,  Poland,  which  launched  the  Second  World  War. 

1  The  Times,  15,  22  May  1939.  If  this  last  report  was  correct,  the  agreement  made  little  or  no 
change  in  the  existing  position,  for,  in  1938,  31  per  cent,  of  Lithuanian  exports  had  gone  to 
Germany,  compared  with  39  per  cent,  to  Great  Britain  ( Financial  News,  23  March  1939). 
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THE  U.S.S.R. 

By  F.  Ashton-Gwatkin 
(i)  Introductory 

By  1939  Russia,  or,  as  she  was  then  called,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  was  to  resume  her  position  as  one  of  the  five  Great  Powers  of 
Europe.  In  1914,  there  had  been  six  of  them;  but  Austria-Hungary  had 
perished  irremediably.  The  other  five  still  stood  in  1939,  as  in  1914: 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia.  For  twenty  years  and 
more  Russia  had  been  politically  weak.  The  Peace  of  1919  had  been 
negotiated  without  her.  She  had  hardly  been  a  Great  Power  at  all — 
Russia  whose  territory  was  far  greater,  whose  resources  were  far  greater, 
whose  population  was  far  greater,  than  those  of  any  other  European  state; 
the  Steam  Roller,  the  Northern  Colossus,  the  Great  Bear. 

By  the  spring  of  1939  war  was  clearly  impending  among  the  other  four 
of  the  five  Great  Powers;  and  Russia  was  holding  the  balance  between 
them.  If  Russia  were  in  active  alliance  with  France  and  Great  Britain, 
the  German  General  Staff  (whatever  the  Nazis  might  say)  would  never 
allow  Germany  again  to  fall  into  the  grip  of  the  double  front.  If  Russia 
were  in  active  alliance  with  the  Axis,  the  days  of  Europe’s  independence 
were  numbered,  and  Great  Britain  would  not  long  survive  as  a  Great  Power 
under  the  shadow  of  such  a  combination. 

But  in  1938  the  power  and  policy  of  Russia  were  alike  obscure.  To  the 
superficial  observer,  the  year  was  notable  for  a  continuation  and  intensi¬ 
fication  of  the  fantastic  treason  trials  and  purges  which  had  broken  out 
with  such  fury  in  1936.  It  looked  as  if  the  whole  Soviet  Government  and 
administration  were  shaking  to  bits  with  the  violence  of  their  endeavours 
and  the  flimsiness  of  their  structure.  Few  outside  the  Union  would  have 
imagined  that  this  supposedly  half-savage  wilderness  could  put  up  any 
long  resistance  either  to  Germany  or  to  Japan.  But  there  were  some  who 
could  see  beyond  the  caricature  presentation  of  wild  Bolsheviks;  and  to 
them  it  seemed  that  perhaps  there  was  something  of  great  importance 
growing  out  of  this  planned  economy:  a  power  in  coal,  in  electric  power, 
in  iron  and  steel  production,  even  in  mechanized  agricultural  production, 
which,  in  spite  of  unimaginable  waste  and  mismanagement  and  bungling, 
was  raising  the  Union  towards  that  eminence  of  economic  supremacy  to 
which  she  aspired.  In  the  Russia  of  the  nineteen-thirties,  the  progress  of 
the  Five-Year  Plans  was  the  thing  that  really  mattered.1 

1  For  a  note  on  the  Five-Year  Plans,  see  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  World  in  March  1339,  pp.  56-59. 
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(ii)  The  Internal  Position  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1938 


(a)  The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  during  1938 


On  12  December  1937  elections  had  been  held  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  U.S.S.R. — the  highest  organ  of  state  authority,  which  alone  exercised 
legislative  power1 — and  early  in  1938  it  met  in  the  Kremlin.  Andreyev  was 
elected  President  of  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities.  The  two  houses  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  then  proceeded  to  elect  four  permanent  Commissions 
(Mandates,2  Laws,  Budget,  Foreign  Affairs).  The  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  Zhdanov;  and  its  members  included  Mekhlis 
(Vice-Commissar  of  Defence),  Manuilsky  (Secretary  of  the  Executive  of 
the  Comintern),  Lozovsky  (member  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Comintern), 
Khrushchev,  Khassevitch,  Beria. 

The  two  Chambers  at  a  joint  sitting  elected  the  Presidium  (thirty- 
seven  members)  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  with  Kalinin  as  President.  Stalin 
(Secretary-General  of  the  Communist  Party)  was  a  member  of  the  Presi¬ 
dium;  that  was  his  only  state  office.  Considerable  criticism  was  levelled 
by  Zhdanov  against  the  work  of  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
regard,  first,  to  the  number  of  foreign  consulates  in  the  U.S.S.R.  alleged  to 
be  engaged  in  subversive  activities;  secondly,  to  the  need  for  a  firmer 
policy  towards  Japan  and  the  puppet  state  of  Manchukuo;  and,  thirdly, 
to  the  unsatisfactory  position  with  regard  to  France,  who  was  continuing 
to  permit  the  existence  of  anti-Soviet  groups  in  French  territory,  in  spite  of 
the  Pact  of  Mutual  Assistance  between  the  two  countries. 

On  19  January  1938  Molotov  presented  the  resignation  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  (the  Council  of  People’s  Commissars)3  and  was  invited  to  form  a 
new  one.  It  included  the  following: 


Chairman  ...... 

Deputy  Chairmen  ..... 

Deputy  President  of  the  Council  and  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  of  State  Control  . 
President  of  the  State  Planning  Commission 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Commissar  of  Internal  Affairs 
Commissar  of  Defence  .... 

Commissar  of  Naval  Affairs 
Commissar  of  Heavy  Industries  . 

Commissar  of  Defence  Industry  . 


V.  M.  Molotov 

V.  Y.  Chubar,  A.  I.  Mikoyan 

S.  V.  Kossior 
N.  A.  Voznesensky 

M.  M.  Litvinov 

N.  Yezhov 

Marshal  K.  E.  Voroshilov 
P.  A.  Smirnov 

L.  M.  Kaganovitch 

M.  M.  Kaganovitch 


After  presenting  his  new  Cabinet,  Molotov  dealt  with  criticisms  of  the 


1  The  Supreme  Soviet  consisted  of  two  chambers:  the  Soviet  of  the  Union  and  the  Soviet  of 
Nationalities,  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  p.  50. 

2  i.e.  verification  of  credentials. 

3  Later  known  as  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
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Government,  among  them  those  made  by  Zhdanov  in  regard  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  foreign  affairs.1 

On  14  February  1938  Stalin  published  in  Pravda  a  letter  in  reply  to  a 
member  of  the  Young  Communist  League  who  asked  whether  the  victory 
of  Socialism  in  the  U.S.S.R.  could  now  be  considered  as  final.  The  reply 
was  that  as  regards  the  internal  problem,  the  answer  was  ‘yes’ ;  and  that 
by  destroying  capitalism  and  the  bourgeoisie  Socialism  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  U.S.S.R.  But  as  regards  the  external  problem,  how  to  secure 
the  U.S.S.R.  from  armed  intervention  and  the  restoration  of  capitalism,  this 
could  not  be  solved  without  the  active  aid  of  the  international  proletariat. 

Political  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  working  class  of  the  bourgeois  countries 
to  the  working  class  of  our  country,  in  the  event  of  an  armed  attack,  should  be 
organised,  just  as  there  should  be  organised  every  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
working  class  of  our  country  to  the  working  class  of  the  bourgeois  countries.2 


In  June,  elections  to  the  Supreme  Soviets  of  the  Union  Republics  took 
place.  Each  of  the  eleven  Union  Republics  had  its  own  Supreme  Soviet, 
the  sole  legislative  body,  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  republic  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  The  Supreme  Soviets  of  the  Republics,  like  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  Union,  were  elected  by  popular  and  almost  universal  vote; 
but  the  nomination  of  candidates  could  only  be  made  by  the  Communist 
Party,  the  trade  unions,  and  similar  bodies.  Thus  the  actual  election  was 
a  farce;  the  selection  of  the  candidates  was  the  effective  act  of  choice — for 
in  each  constituency  there  was  only  one  candidate.  Individuals  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  candidates  in  several  republics  at  once,  but  not  in  more  than 
one  constituency  in  any  one  republic.  Stalin  and  Molotov  were  candidates 
in  all  the  Union  and  Autonomous  Republics,  and  naturally  were  elected. 
They  were  followed  in  order  of  popularity  by  Yezhov,  Voroshilov,  and 
L.  M.  Kaganovitch. 

On  1  o  August  1 938  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  met  for  its  second 
session,  which  was  closed  on  21  August.  It  passed  a  number  of  bills,  and 
adopted  the  budget  estimates  for  1 938,  in  which  the  total  figures  for  revenue 
and  expenditure  were  both  higher  by  about  one-third  than  the  estimates 
for  1937,  a  large  proportion  of  the  increase  being  accounted  for  by  the 
appropriations  for  defence. 


(b)  The  Purges 

During  the  three  years  1936  to  1938  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
were  engaged  in  crushing  what  they  evidently  believed  to  be  an  incipient 

1  Zhdanov’s  criticisms  were  significant  because  as  a  member  of  the  Politburo  (the  Political 
Bureau  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party)  he  was  in  a  position  to  override 
Litvinov,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  only,  not  of  the  Politburo  (cf.  ibid.). 
Zhdanov  was  later  (in  1939  as  in  1947)  to  stand  out  as  a  leading  opponent  of  collaboration  with 
the  Western  Powers. 

2  Reproduced  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  15  February  1938. 
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rebellion  affecting  the  whole  of  their  vast  territory.  The  Government  them¬ 
selves  were  affected,  as  were  the  administration,  the  industrialization  plan, 
the  collectivization  of  agriculture,  and  the  fighting  services. 

A  combination  of  at  least  five  revolutions — political,  social,  economic, 
financial,  agricultural — could  hardly  be  expected  to  develop  without 
opposition.  There  had  been  plenty  of  opposition  in  Russia — not  expressed 
openly  in  the  press  or  at  the  meetings  of  the  Soviets,  but  murmured  round 
the  samovar  or  whispered  down  the  bread-queue  or  (greatly  daring) 
squinted  at  by  a  clown  in  a  music-hall.  From  1917  onwards  there  had 
always  been  opposition  to  the  government  in  power;  and  when  Lenin  died 
Stalin  never  succeeded  to  his  supreme  position  as  pater  patriae.  Stalin  had 
to  be  built  up  by  laborious  propaganda  (even  in  war-time)  and  fawned 
on  with  Byzantine  adulation.  Stalin,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Five-Year  Plans. 

Stalin,  of  course,  knew  about  the  opposition,  and  the  NKVD1  knew 
more.  Perhaps  the  NKVD  themselves  were  a  part  of  it?  Perhaps  the  Red 
Army  was  not  immune  from  dangerous  thoughts?  Trotsky  even  in  exile 
was  a  counter-attraction  to  Stalin,  and  had  to  be  murdered  in  distant 
Mexico  as  a  blood-offering  in  atonement  for  the  assassination  of  Kirov 
on  1  December  1934. 

The  progress  of  the  ‘purges’  and  the  ‘treason  trials’  has  been  told  before 
in  this  series.2  A  section  in  the  Survey  for  1937,  called  ‘The  Self-Erasure  of 
the  Soviet  Union’,  concludes  with  the  words: 

Whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact  of  Muscovy’s  madness  in  a.d.  1937  was 
not  in  doubt;  and  this  extraordinary  event  in  the  domestic  history  of  one  of  the 
seven  Great  Powers  of  the  day  has  been  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  this  Survey 
because  of  its  vital  bearing  upon  the  contemporary  international  Balance  of 
Power. 

This  extraordinary  period  of  the  liquidation  of  the  exalted  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  passing  judgement  on  the  policy  of  Western  European 
Powers  towards  Russia.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  through¬ 
out  the  period  the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin  had  already  enforced  drastic 
measures  which  seriously  impeded  public  opinion  and  all  the  experts  in  the 
Western  world  in  arriving  at  balanced  views,  founded  on  a  thorough¬ 
going  appreciation  of  all  relevant  facts,  as  to  what  might  be  the  real  state 
of  things  in  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  basis  of  available  information  it  was 
generally  felt  that  Russia  was  indeed  ‘self-erased’.  Probably  her  weakness 
was  exaggerated  in  foreign  minds;  nor  did  they  realize  that  this  violent 
treatment  of  purgation  by  blood  was  in  fact  eliminating  the  disaffected, 
and  that  it  did  play  an  important  part  in  carrying  out  the  Industrial  Plan, 
in  securing  better  production,  and  generally  in  hardening  the  country'  for 

1  Narodny  Kommissariat  Vnutrennykh  Del — the  People’s  Commissariat  for  Home  Affairs. 

1  See  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  376-8;  and  Survey  for  1937,  i.  1 1-22. 
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the  terrific  trial  that  was  to  come.  When  it  did  come — with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  some  routed  armies  in  the  South  and  the  disaffection  in  the 
Ukraine,  the  Kirghiz,  and  the  Crimea — there  was  no  fifth  column  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Starting  from  the  murder  of  Kirov  (i  December  1934)  the  principal 
trials1  had  been  those  of: 

1.  Nikolayev  and  thirteen  Party  members,  condemned  and  executed,  29 
December  1934. 

2.  Zinoviev,  Kamenev,  Smirnov,  Yevdokimov,  and  twelve  others,  con¬ 
demned  and  executed,  19-24  August  1936. 

3.  Pyatakov,  Serebryakov,  Muralov,  Drobnis,  Livshitz,  and  eight  others, 
condemned  and  shot;  Sokolnikov,  Radek,  Arnold,  and  Stroilov  condemned 
to  long  terms  of  imprisonment;  Trotsky  and  his  son  declared  (in  absentia) 
to  be  enemies  of  the  people,  23-30  January  1937. 

4.  Marshal  Tukhachevsky,  Generals  Eideman,  Yakir,  Uborevitch,  Putna, 
Kork,  Feldman,  Primakov,  condemned  for  espionage  and  high  treason 
and  shot,  1 1  June  1937.  General  Gamarnik  had  escaped  his  fate  by  com¬ 
mitting  suicide. 

5.  Karakhan,  Yenukidze,  and  six  other  Party  leaders  announced  as  having 
been  executed,  19  December  1937. 2 

This  extraordinary  programme  is  quoted  here  to  show  the  chain  of 
events  which  continued  throughout  1938,  and  the  tendency  of  the  time. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  Tomsky  (head  of  the  trade  unions)  had  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  1936,  as  had  Chervyakov  (President  of  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  White  Russia).  Others  who  were  ‘liquidated’  at 
this  time  include  Serebrovsky  (Commissar  for  Heavy  Industry),  Liub- 
chenko  (President  of  the  Ukrainian  Sovnarkom),  Admirals  Orlov  and 
Sivikov,  and  ‘numerous  diplomats,  Union  and  Republican  Commissars, 
industrial  managers,  etc.’3 

There  may  have  been  a  vast  and  semi-organized  conspiracy  emanating 
from  the  exiled  Trotsky,  and  some  (certainly  not  all)  of  the  accused  men 
may  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Secret  Service  agents  of  foreign  Powers. 
Certainly  there  were  opposition,  criticism,  some  sabotage,  and  much  mis¬ 
management.  Certainly  Stalin  and  those  around  him  must  have  reflected 
long  and  carefully  over  the  events  of  the  ‘blood  bath’  in  Germany  in  June 
1934  in  which  Hitler  had  so  successfully  and  so  ruthlessly  demolished  the 
very  formidable  rivalry  of  Roehm,  and  most  of  his  smaller  enemies.  Then, 
soon  after  the  ‘blood  bath’  in  Germany,  came  the  murder  of  Kirov  at 
Leningrad  which  seemed  to  strike  so  near  to  Stalin  himself;  and  Stalin 
retorted  with  a  terror  long  drawn  out. 

1  See  Frederick  L.  Schuman:  Soviet  Politics  at  Home  and  Abroad  (New  York,  Knopf,  1946), 
pp.  259-68;  (London,  Robert  Hale,  1948).  See  also  Survey  for  1934,  pp.  366-8,  for  the  murder 
of  Kirov  and  subsequent  trials,  and  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  376-8,  for  the  trial  of  the  ‘Old  Bolshevik’ 
leaders.  2  See  Schuman,  op.  cit.  pp.  261-2.  3  Ibid.  p.  262. 
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There  is  an  interesting  story  (involving  matter  of  great  significance) 
that  Tukhachevsky  and  certain  Russian  generals  had  been  in  touch  with 
German  army  representatives  in  the  hope  of  getting  help  in  effecting  a 
coup  d'etat,  or  at  least  neutrality,  and  that  it  was  the  Nazis,  notably  Himmler, 
who  revealed  the  details  of  the  plot  to  Stalin,  thinking  thereby  to  weaken 
the  Russian  army.1  This  story  is  not  impossible,  since  there  had  been  fairly 
good  contact  between  the  Russian  and  German  General  Staffs  since  about 
1920.  At  any  rate  Stalin,  as  soon  as  he  realized  the  danger  that  might 
arise  from  this  quarter,  lost  no  time,  and  Tukhachevsky  and  the  generals 
were  arrested,  tried,  and  shot.  Stalin  may  also  have  realized  from  that 
moment  onward  that  his  Communist  Government  and  the  Nazi  Govern¬ 
ment  had  certain  joint  interests  and  a  point  of  view  much  closer  than  might 
appear  at  first  sight.  Dictatorship  is  in  itself  an  ideology — one  of  the  oldest. 

The  purges  continued  throughout  the  year  1938.  On  22  February  Mar¬ 
shal  Voroshilov,  speaking  in  Moscow,  announced  the  names  of  the 
generals  and  admirals  who  had  been  found  guilty  and  shot  in  June  1937. 
On  2  March  1938  the  trial  for  high  treason  of  twenty-one  Soviet  leaders 
opened  in  Moscow. 

The  accused  included: 


Bukharin 

Yagoda 
Krestinsky  . 

Rakovsky 

Rosenholz  . 

Grinko 

Ivanov 

Khojayev 

Rykov 


former  member  of  the  Politburo,  editor  of  Izvestia 
and  Pravda 

former  head  of  the  GPU 

former  Ambassador  to  Germany  and  Vice- 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs 
former  head  of  the  Trade  Mission  to  Great  Britain 
former  Commissar  for  Foreign  Trade 
former  Commissar  for  Finance 
former  Commissar  for  Forestry  and  Timber 
former  President  of  the  Uzbek  Republic 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People’s  Com¬ 
missars 


and  twelve  others  including  three  eminent  medical  specialists. 

1  Churchill  gives  a  version  of  the  story  told  to  him  by  President  Bend>  at  Marrakesh  in  January 
1944.  In  1935  Bends  had  received  an  offer  from  Hitler  to  respect  the  integrity  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  return  for  a  guarantee  that  she  would  remain  neutral  in  the  event  of  a  Franco-German  war. 
In  the  autumn  of  1936  he  had  a  further  message  ‘from  a  high  military  source  in  Germany’  that 
‘he  had  better  be  quick,  because  events  would  shortly  take  place  in  Russia  rendering  any  help 
he  could  give  to  Germany  insignificant’.  At  the  same  time  the  President  became  aware  that 
communications  were  passing  through  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Prague  between  important  person¬ 
ages  in  Russia  and  the  German  Government;  ‘this  was  a  part  of  the  so-called  military  and 
Old-Guard-Communist  conspiracy  to  overthrow  Stalin,  and  introduce  a  new  regime  based  on 
a  pro-German  policy.  President  Bene§  lost  no  time  in  communicating  all  he  could  find  out  to 
Stalin.’  In  a  note  Churchill  adds:  ‘There  is  however  some  evidence  that  Bends’  information  had 
previously  been  imparted  to  the  Czech  police  by  the  Ogpu,  who  wished  it  to  reach  Stalin  from 
a  friendly  foreign  source’  (Winston  S.  Churchill:  The  Second  World  War,  vol.  i:  The  Gathering 
Storm  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i]  (London,  Cassell,  1948),  pp.  224-5; 
(Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1948),  p.  288). 
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Of  all  the  episodes  of  recent  history  few  had  been  so  strange  or  so  dis¬ 
gusting  as  this  trial.  It  was  presided  over  by  Ulrich,  and  the  Chief  Public 
Prosecutor,  Vyshinsky,  acted  for  the  prosecution. 

The  ‘Bloc  of  Rights  and  Trotskyites’  were  accused  of  a  wide  variety  of 
crimes  spread  over  a  long  period ;  most  of  them  had  ‘according  to  their  own 
confessions,  been  spies,  agents  of  foreign  intelligence  services  for  a  long 
time’.1 

Trotsky  himself  was  accused  of  connexion  with  the  Gestapo ;  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  alleged  that  Krestinsky,  on  Trotsky’s  instruction,  had  been  in  touch  with 
the  German  Intelligence  Service  (Generals  Seeckt  and  Haase)  since  1921. 
Rosenholz  and  Rakovsky  (both  of  them  Trotskyites)  had  been  agents  also  of 
the  British  since  1 923-4,  and  the  latter  of  the  Japanese.  Chernov  was  in  touch 
with  the  Germans,  Sharangovitch  with  the  Poles,  and  Grinko  with  both. 
Rykov  and  Bukharin  were  ‘fully  informed  of  the  espionage  connexions  of  their 
accomplices  and  they  encouraged  in  every  way  the  extension  [of  them]’. 

These  accusations  were  supported  by  signed  confessions  produced  in 
court;  and  all  the  prisoners  pleaded  guilty.  All  the  accused  had  been  held 
in  prison  for  some  months.  By  the  time  they  appeared  in  court  their 
confessions  had  been  catalogued,  compared,  adjusted,  and  rehearsed;  all 
that  remained  was  to  give  them  the  publicity  of  trial  before  ‘the  Military 
Collegium  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.S.R.’  and  to  condemn  them  to 
death.  The  method  was  that  of  a  public  confessional  rather  than  a  trial; 
the  accused  had  no  counsel  to  defend  them,  they  had  merely  to  answer 
Vyshinsky’s  questions,  with  little  or  no  attempt  even  to  explain  the  motives 
of  their  actions,  except  in  a  tone  of  abject  abasement.2  The  following,  for 
instance,  is  an  extract  from  Bukharin’s  evidence  on  5  March.3 

I  would  like  at  first  to  touch  upon  questions  of  ideology.  I  wish  to  reply  to  the 
question  which  citizen  State  Prosecutor  put  to  Rakovsky — in  the  name  of  what 
did  the  ‘Bloc  of  Rights  and  Trotskyites’  carry  on  such  a  criminal  struggle  against 
the  Soviet  Power?  We  have  all  become  ruthless  counter-revolutionaries, 
traitors  to  the  Socialist  fatherland,  we  have  become  spies,  terrorists,  restorers 
of  capitalism.  We  entered  upon  the  path  of  treachery,  crime,  treason.  We 
became  an  insurrectionist  band.  We  organised  terrorist  groups,  engaged  in 
wrecking,  wanted  to  overthrow  the  Soviet  power  of  the  Proletariat.  If  my  line 
of  programme  is  to  be  formulated  practically,  it  will  be — in  relation  to  econo¬ 
mics — state  capitalism,  an  individual  well-managing  muzhik,  doing  away  with 
collective  farms,  foreign  concessions,  giving  up  the  foreign  trade  monopoly, 
and,  as  a  result,  capitalization  of  the  country.  Within  the  country,  our  actual 

1  Indictment,  Moscow  News,  g  March  1938. 

2  It  is  a  matter  for  speculation  how  these  confessions  were  obtained.  Victor  Kravchenko,  in 
his  sensational  book  I  Chose  Freedom  (New  York,  Scribner,  1946,  p.  283),  says  that  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  above  all  by  threats  to  the  family  of  the  accused.  He  says  that  Bukharin, 
Rykov,  and  Krestinsky  were  promised  that,  if  they  made  the  statements  desired  of  them,  the 
death  penalty  would  be  commuted  to  exile.  They  ‘died  with  curses  against  Stalin  on  their  lips’, 

3  Aioscow  News,  12  March  1938. 
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programme,  it  must  be  said,  consists  of  sliding  down  towards  bourgeois- 
democratic  freedom,  towards  a  coalition,  because  a  bloc  with  Mensheviks, 
Socialist-Revolutionaries  and  others  implies  freedom  of  parties,  while  a  coalition 
is  implied  quite  logically  in  the  formation  of  a  bloc  for  a  struggle,  for  if  one 
picks  allies  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government,  then  on  the  next  day,  in  the 
event  of  an  imaginary  victory,  they  must  be  co-participants  in  power.  Sliding 
down  not  only  to  the  road  of  bourgeois-democratic  freedom,  but,  in  a  political 
sense,  to  a  road  on  which  there  are  undoubtedly  elements  of  Gaesarism. 

The  basis  for  the  realisation  of  this  counter-revolutionary  plan  [said  Rykov 
in  his  evidence  on  3  March]1  was  Yenukidze,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  active 
member,  entered  the  organisation  of  the  Rights  in  1933.  Yagoda,  who  headed 
the  OGPU,  played  a  big  role.  The  question  arose  how  to  adapt  the  forces  of 
the  counter-revolution  for  effecting  a  ‘palace  conspiracy’.  A  centre  was 
established  for  this  task,  drawing  into  it  Trotskyites  and  Zinovievites :  Kamenev, 
Pyatakov  and  later  Yenukidze;  I,  Bukharin  and  Tomsky  also  formed  part  of  it. 
We  had  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  around  this  centre.  And  the  military  group 
of  Tukhachevsky  and  the  group  of  Yagoda  were  also  connected  with  this 
centre.  In  1934  the  possibility  of  tactical  utilisation  of  this  organisation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  forthcoming  Seventeenth  Party  Congress  was  already  dis¬ 
cussed.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  whether  it  was  by  instruction  of  Yenukidze 
that  the  question  was  raised  about  effecting  this  coup  during  the  Seventeenth 
Party  Congress,  when  all  responsible  workers  would  meet,  and  simultaneously 
together  with  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Government  it  would  be 
possible  to  arrest  those  occupying  the  most  prominent  posts  in  republics  and 
provinces  who  might  resist  the  coup.  But  this  plan  was  rejected.  The  unity 
of  the  Party,  the  popularity  of  the  Government  and  the  absence  of  any  discon¬ 
tent  in  the  country,2  of  course,  made  such  an  attempt  absolutely  adventurous, 
absolutely  worthless,  and  this  was  the  reason  for  the  rejection  of  that  plan. 

From  such  evidence  as  this  it  would  appear  that  Rykov,  Bukharin,  and 
others  did  constitute  an  opposition  to  the  Stalinite  policy  of  collectivization 
of  agriculture3  and  intensive  industrialization;  and  that  they  would  have 
welcomed  a  milder  and  more  ‘gradualist’  regime.  They  may  have  dis¬ 
cussed,  they  may  even  have  plotted,  the  overthrow  of  the  Government. 
Anyhow,  they  constituted  the  makings  of  a  fifth  column  which  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  threat  to  Stalin  and  his  supporters;  after  Kirov’s  murder,  they 
were  regarded  not  merely  as  a  threat  but  as  a  danger;  and,  batch  after 
batch,  they  were  liquidated. 

Krestinsky  alone  unexpectedly  pleaded  ‘not  guilty’  and  denied  in  public 
what  he  had  confessed  in  private  examination,  but  when  confronted  with 
Rakovsky,  his  old  friend  (who  got  off  with  twenty  years’  imprisonment), 

1  Moscow  News,  12  March  1938. 

2  This  statement,  made  by  Rykov  or  put  into  his  mouth,  was,  of  course,  not  true.  There  was 
plenty  of  discontent  in  the  country. 

3  This  opposition  to  hasty  collectivization  had  been  made  clear  at  the  Communist  Party 
Congress  in  December  1927. 
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he  withdrew  his  recantation.  Bukharin  denied  the  charges  of  treason, 
espionage,  and  intention  to  murder,  but  admitted  (see  above)  his  share  in 
the  ideological  conspiracy. 

Others  were  accused  of  wrecking  and  sabotage,  illicit  financial  opera¬ 
tions,  and  offences  fairly  remote  from  treason;  others  of  separatist  activities, 
the  secession  of  White  Russia,  Turkestan,  and  territories  in  the  Far  East 
from  the  Soviet  Union;  others  of  political  murder.  Among  these  last  were 
Yagoda,  once  head  of  the  NKVD,  who  admitted  complicity  in  the 
murders  of  Kirov,  and  (through  medical  poisoning)  of  Gorky’s  son 
(Peshkov)  and  of  Menzhinsky,  his  own  predecessor  at  the  OGPU.1 

On  13  March  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-one  accused  were  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  death;  three  (including  Rakovsky)  were  sentenced  to  very 
long  terms  of  imprisonment. 

This  gruesome  trial  was  the  outstanding  event  of  1938,  but  the  purges 
continued  throughout  the  year.  In  April  there  were  arrests  of  bishops  and 
clergy.  In  June  it  was  rumoured  that  a  trial  of  diplomats  was  impending 
and  that  Litvinov’s  own  position  was  by  no  means  safe;2  and  at  about  the 
same  time  regional  Communist  Party  congresses  and  conferences  were  held 
throughout  the  country  and  were  followed  by  further  purges — including 
purges  of  officials  accused  of  ‘excessive  zeal’  in  earlier  purges.  General 
Lushkov,  an  important  figure  in  the  Far  East,  escaped  across  the  frontier 
and  took  refuge  with  the  Japanese;  and  his  flight  was  followed  (in  July)  by 
drastic  purges  in  the  naval,  military,  and  civil  services  of  the  Far  East, 
which  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Komsomol  (League  of  Communist  Youth)3  was  purged  for  the 
second  time  in  November  1938,  less  than  a  month  after  it  had  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary.  In  a  speech  on  this  occasion  Stalin  had  severely 
criticized  Communist  Party  leaders  and  Government  officials;  he  accused 
them  of  bureaucracy  (i.e.  ‘red  tape’),  corruption,  and  incompetence,  and 
admitted  that  there  had  been  a  shortage  of  food  supplies  to  the  towns, 
inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Commissariat  of  Agriculture,  and  incom¬ 
petence  in  the  organization  of  industry.  The  U.S.S.R.,  said  Stalin,  was  still 
behind  capitalist  countries  and  had  much  to  learn  from  them.  In  this  purge 
of  the  Komsomol  the  chief  secretary,  Kosaryev,  his  three  assistants,  and  the 
chief  of  the  organization  were  dismissed  from  their  posts.4 

The  last  of  the  great  victims  of  the  purge  was  Yezhov,  Commissar  for 

1  Ibid.  16  March  1938. 

2  Litvinov  was  an  Old  Bolshevik,  a  former  colleague  of  Trotsky,  Bukharin,  Rykov,  and 
Krestinsky,  and  but  for  his  international  position  he  might  well  have  found  himself  under  arrest. 

3  The  preparatory  stage  for  membership  of  the  Communist  Party. 

4  ‘Those  removed  .  .  .  are  accused  of  bureaucratic  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  best 
Young  Communists,  of  having  protected  elements  who  were  “morally  corrupt,  inveterate 
drunkards,  aliens  to  the  Communist  Party  and  Young  Communist  League”  and  of  having 
shielded  “double-dealers”  ’  ( New  Tork  Times,  24  November  1938). 
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Home  Affairs  (which  included  control  of  the  police)  and  for  Water  Trans¬ 
port.  He  ‘resigned’  on  8  December  and  was  replaced  by  Beria.  About  the 
same  time  Mikoyan  was  appointed  to  be  Commissar  of  Foreign  Trade. 

Thereafter  the  season  of  the  great  purges  was  practically  over;  and  in 
1939  Russia  was  more  stable,  though  the  world  outside  Russia  was  not  yet 
aware  that  the  storm  had  blown  itself  out.  It  had  lasted  so  long. 

The  number  of  little  people  who  were  purged  cannot  be  estimated.  ...  In 
the  Ukraine  one-quarter  of  the  Party  members  were  expelled,  and  throughout 
the  Union  one-fifth.  Of  these  many  were  arrested,  some  were  exiled  and  a 
number  were  executed.  .  .  .  The  Party  leadership  and  the  Soviet  Press  may 
deliberately  have  exaggerated  the  scope  and  severity  of  the  purge  as  a  means 
of  intimidating  doubtful  elements.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  those  who 
vanished,  and  some  of  those  sentenced  to  death,  were  not  in  fact  executed  but 
were  demoted  and  transferred  to  remote  districts.  When  all  allowable  deduc¬ 
tions  are  made,  however,  it  is  still  certain  that  thousands  lost  their  lives  and  that 
tens  of  thousands  lost  their  liberties  for  varying  terms  of  imprisonment  or  exile. 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that  some  who  were  innocent  suffered  along  with  the 
guilty,  for  such  a  result  was  unavoidable  in  a  ‘cleansing’  of  such  magnitude, 
partly  conducted  in  its  earlier  phases  by  persons  who  were  themselves  convicted 
later  of  treason.1 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that,  at  any  rate  to  the  outside  world,  this 
phantasmagoria  of  treason,  plotting,  arrests,  and  executions  was  the  pre¬ 
vailing  impression  of  conditions  in  the  U.S.S.R.  throughout  1938 — the  year 
of  the  Anschluss,  the  year  of  Munich.  This  impression  was  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  the  Nazi  Government  of  Germany,  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
British  and  French  Governments,  too.  Why  did  Britain  not  make  a  firm 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Government?  Why  did  Britain  not  solicit  their 
assistance  for  the  Czechs?  The  outstanding  answer  is  evident.  The 
U.S.S.R.  appeared  to  be  impotent  for  any  decisive  action,  militarily  and 
economically  insecure,  unlikely  to  implement  any  promise  to  help,  con¬ 
cerned  with  her  own  safety  only,  the  painted  semblance  of  a  Great  Power. 

(c)  Progress  in  the  U.S.S.R.  during  1938 

In  spite  of  the  purges,  the  agricultural  position  in  the  U.S.S.R.  during 
1938  was  fairly  satisfactory.  There  was  a  good  harvest,  well  above  those 
of  1935  and  1936  and  about  up  to  the  1937  figures.  The  general  level  of 
education  was  higher  than  in  the  Tsarist  days,  and  technical  knowledge  in 
particular  had  made  progress. 

There  was  progress  also  in  industry.  According  to  official  figures,  in- 
‘dustrial  output  was  some  12-5  per  cent,  above  that  of  1937.  The  purges  no 
doubt  dislocated  production  very  seriously,  but  nevertheless  they  elimi¬ 
nated  a  great  deal  of  disloyalty.  John  Scott,  in  his  objective  study  of  the 

1  Schuman:  Soviet  Politics,  pp.  262-3. 
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great  steel  works  at  Magnitogorsk,  a  typical  unit  of  the  new  Soviet  industry, 
writes:1 

Many  foreigners  left  the  Soviet  Union  during  1937  and  1938  .  .  .  carrying 
away  with  them  the  impression  that  the  purge  ended  everything,  or  at  least 
ended  something;  an  epoch,  let  us  say.  Everyone  worth  while  had  been  arrested 
or  shot,  it  seemed.  This  impression  was  basically  incorrect.  The  purge  caused 
many  arrests,  but  the  Soviet  Union  was  large,  and  millions  of  Russians  who 
had  not  been  involved  personally  in  the  purge  took  it  more  or  less  as  it  came 
without  allowing  it  permanently  to  influence  their  attitude  towards  the  Soviet 
power.  So  that  in  the  end  of  1938  when  the  purge  ended,  when  hundreds  of 
arrested  people  were  released  with  terse  apologies  for  ‘mistakes’  of  the  investi¬ 
gators,  when  new  arrests  stopped  or  almost  stopped,  most  of  the  workers  in 
Magnitogorsk  had  an  essentially  cheerful  and  optimistic  view  of  things. 

And,  indeed,  according  to  most  standards  they  had  reason  to  be  cheerful 
and  optimistic.  They  were  working  and  were  sure  of  jobs  and  advancement  as 
far  ahead  as  they  cared  to  see.  They  enjoyed  vacations  and  maternity  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay,  old  age  pensions  and  other  social  legislation.  They  were  study¬ 
ing,  and  had  opportunities  to  apply  what  they  learned  to  the  benefit  both  of 
themselves  and  of  society  as  soon  as  they  graduated,  or  before.  Their  standard 
of  living  was  rising.  The  cultural  opportunities  at  their  disposal  grew  daily 
more  varied  and  extensive. 

The  purge  had  devastating  effects  on  several  millions  of  Soviet  citizens,  who 
were  arrested  and  exiled.  Most  of  these  people  were  innocent,  but  some  were 
guilty,  and  some,  like  Udkin,2  might  have  become  excellent  Nazi  fifth- 
columnists.  Stalin  considered  the  investment  a  good  one. 

The  developments  outlined  above  were  accompanied  by  energetic  and 
continued  efforts  for  a  spiritual  and  moral  reorientation  of  the  people 
and,  first  and  foremost,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Russian  national  conscious¬ 
ness,  ordered  and  sponsored  from  the  highest  posts  in  Party  and  State.3 
The  idea  of  world  revolution,  though  not  entirely  abandoned,  was  pushed 
into  the  background  by  the  idea  of  defence  of  the  fatherland,  and  refugee 
and  other  foreign  Communists  came  to  find  that  Red  Mecca  could  be  for 
them  a  ground  no  less  dangerous  than  for  the  Russians  implicated  in  purges 
or  trials. 

Russian  language  instruction  was  made  compulsory  in  the  schools  of  a 
number  of  national  republics  and  drastic  measures  were  adopted  to  curb 
manifestations  of  separatism  or  exaggerated  nationalism.  Features  dealing 

1  John  Scott:  Behind  the  Urals  (London,  Martin  Seeker  &  Warburg,  1942),  pp.  164-5;  (Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1942).  The  whole  section  on  the  purge  at  Magnitogorsk  (pp.  149-65)  is  most 
interesting. 

2  One  of  the  colleagues  of  Shevchenko,  works  manager  of  the  coke  plant  (employing  2,000 
workers)  at  Magnitogorsk.  Udkin  was  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  Ukrainian  family,  an  advocate  of 
an  independent  Ukraine  and  a  restoration  of  the  capitalist  system.  Both  Shevchenko  and  Udkin 
received  a  ten  years’  sentence  in  the  purge  (see  ibid.  p.  142). 

3  See  Nationalism ,  a  Report  by  a  Study  Group  of.  . .  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs  (London, 
Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1939),  pp.  77  seqq. 
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with  Russian  national  heroes,  national  epos,  and  classical  literature  came 
to  the  fore  in  the  press  and  other  publications.  The  changed  attitude 
towards  the  Russian  past,  which  had  become  apparent  in  1936  with  the 
falling  into  disgrace  of  Pokrovsky’s  school  of  thought  in  history,  became  even 
more  pronounced  when  in  1937  a  new  prize-winning  history  textbook  was 
introduced  into  all  Soviet  schools,  the  motto  of  the  book  being:  ‘We  love 
our  country  and  we  must  know  its  wonderful  history.’  In  1938  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Youth  League  published  a  brochure,  The 
Great  Russian  People,  containing  a  veritable  glorification  of  many  traditional 
features  in  Russian  history. 

Throughout  this  stormy  and  obscure  period  there  was  an  important  side 
of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  which,  though  tough  and  uncomfortable,  was 
simple  and  wholesome,  relatively  immune  to  political  agitations,  and  pro¬ 
viding  something  of  what  man  wants  in  order  to  be  happy.  The  level  of 
civilization  attained  may  not  have  been  very  high,  but  it  was  solid  in  its 
degree,  and  perhaps  a  platform  for  the  gradual  building  up  of  a  richer  and 
more  variegated  life  in  the  future. 

(iii)  Relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Other  Countries 

(a)  The  Breakdown  of  Litvinov’s  Policy  of  Collective  Security 

Turning  from  the  internal  to  the  external  situation  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  Russia’s  influence  was  at  a  discount  during 
1938  and  if  those  countries  which  should  have  been  drawn  towards  co¬ 
operation  with  her  were  doubtful  both  of  her  intentions  and  her  effective 
strength.  A  country’s  diplomatic  authority  varies  directly  with  its  military 
and  economic  power;  and  Russia’s  position  was  an  uneasy  one.  Her  great 
neighbours  on  west  and  east,  Germany  and  Japan,1  were  hostile;  to  the 

1  The  main  event  in  Russo-Japanese  relations  during  1938 — the  incident  which  began 
with  the  occupation  of  a  hill  called  Changkufeng  by  Japanese  forces  on  1 1  July — has  been 
recorded  in  an  earlier  volume  in  this  series  ( Survey  for  1938,  i.  569).  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  Japan’s  aggressive  policy  in  China  was  conducted  with  an  eye  fixed  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  the  Japanese  Manchuria  was  the  gateway  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  China:  Japan  was 
determined  to  hold  the  keys  of  that  gateway  in  order  to  prevent  Russian  influence  from  passing 
through.  Commenting  on  the  Tokyo  War  Guilt  Trial  in  1947,  the  Tokyo  correspondent  of  The 
Times  wrote  (to  March  1947) :  ‘The  evidence  has  made  it  clear  that,  up  to  1940,  Japan’s  primary 
concern  was  to  find  a  suitable  opportunity  for  waging  war  against  the  Soviet  Union  so  as  to 
remove  the  “Communist  Menace”  from  East  Asia.’ 

Zhdanov,  in  his  speech  of  17  January  1938  before  the  Supreme  Soviet,  criticized  the  Soviet 
Government’s  lack  of  resolution  towards  the  provocative  conduct  of  Japan  and  the  ‘puppet’ 
Manchukuo;  and  Molotov  gave  assurances  that  all  necessary  measures  would  be  taken.  In 
April  an  approach  from  the  Soviet  side  for  a  general  settlement  of  questions  at  issue  with  Japan 
came  to  nothing.  Meanwhile,  in  January  1938  a  Chinese  mission,  headed  by  Sun  Fo,  had  come 
to  Moscow  to  ask  for  further  assistance  in  the  war  against  Japan,  and  supplies  were  sent  to  China 
via  the  Sinkiang  route  during  1938  and  1939  (Max  BelofF:  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia 
igsg-ig^i  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1949), 
ii.  184-5.  See  also  Harriet  L.  Moore:  Soviet  Far  Eastern  Policy  (Princeton  University  Press, 
>945).  P-  n8). 
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south,  Rumania,  Turkey,  and  Persia,1  though  overawed  by  her  size,  were 
unfriendly. 

To  meet  this  hostility,  Litvinov’s  foreign  policy  had  tried  to  inject  reality 
into  the  idea  of  collective  security,  based  on  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
had  supported  with  sincere  interest  the  abortive  attempt  to  impose  sanc¬ 
tions  against  Italy.  At  the  same  time  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  traditional  Franco-Russian  alliance,  and  a  Franco-Soviet  pact, 
signed  in  May  1935,  had  been  ratified  by  the  French  Government  in 
March  1936. 2  But  France  was  weak,  and  the  French  people  regarded  the 
pact  with  very  mixed  feelings.  The  Soviet  Union  had  also  concluded  a 
similar  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia,  signed  in  May  and  ratified  in  June 
1 935. 3  The  precise  obligations  of  these  two  pacts  were  of  great  importance 
during  1938.4 

During  December  1937,  in  the  course  of  an  interview  with  an  American 
journalist,  Litvinov  (if  the  report  of  his  remarks,  as  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished,5  was  correct)  had  shown  a  much  clearer  perception  of  the  future 
course  of  events  than  could  be  found  in  London  or  Paris.  He  had  said 
that  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  was  really  a  threat  to  the  Western  Powers, 
not  to  the  Soviet  Union;  that,  before  attacking  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  would  go  west;  that  when  ready  to  do  so,  those  ‘bandits’  would  come 
to  Moscow  and  ask  for  a  pact;  that  meanwhile  Austria  was  first  on  the 
agenda,  and  Czechoslovakia  next;  that  German  designs  on  Czechoslovakia 
would  not  involve  the  Soviet  Union  in  war,  because  the  pact  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslovakia  would  only  come  into  operation  if 
France  fulfilled  her  own  obligations  to  that  country;  and  that  France 
would  not  fight. 

During  the  early  months  of  1938  Litvinov  tried  to  avert  the  develop¬ 
ments  which  he  foresaw  by  playing  an  active  part  at  Geneva,  as  though 
the  League  Covenant  were  the  loadstone  of  Russia’s  foreign  policy;  but 
Litvinov  was  little  more  than  an  experienced  official  carrying  out  the  orders 
of  the  Politburo,  and  the  year  1938  had  begun  with  a  speech  by  Zhdanov 
criticizing  Litvinov’s  department  in  certain  details.6 

At  the  hundredth  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which 

1  Persia  was  a  country  where  Russia’s  economic  activities  had  always  been  considerable  and 
her  political  interference  frequent.  But  during  1938  nothing  happened  of  outstanding  impor¬ 
tance.  German  trade  with  Persia  was  growing  very  rapidly,  and  this  was  a  matter  of  some  con¬ 
cern  both  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  Great  Britain. 

2  See  Survey  for  1935,  i.  80-90;  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  255-6. 

3  Survey  for  1935,  i.  82. 

4  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  122,  note  1,  132  and  note  2,  280,  370-2. 

5  J.  T.  Whitaker:  We  Cannot  Escape  History  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1943),  pp.  266-70,  quoted 
by  Beloff,  op.  cit.  p.  no. 

6  See  above,  pp.  392,  393,  n.  1.  Another  significant  event  at  the  beginning  of  1938  was  the 
closing  down,  by  order  of  the  Soviet  Government,  of  most  of  the  foreign  consulates  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
This  may  have  been  connected  with  a  decision  to  fortify  the  Leningrad  area  and  to  develop  it 
as  a  naval  base. 
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opened  at  Geneva  on  26  January  1938,  Litvinov  took  the  opportunity  to 
reaffirm  the  Soviet  Government’s  loyalty  to  and  belief  in  the  League  as  an 
instrument  of  peace  and  an  impediment  to  aggression,  and  to  state  that, 
so  long  as  there  remained  the  slightest  hope  that  the  League  represented 
the  ‘axis’  of  peace-loving  states  and  fulfilled  its  Covenant,  he  saw  no  cause 
for  his  Government  to  change  their  attitude.  Less  than  two  months  later, 
however,  Litvinov  was  himself  proposing  an  ad  hoc  conference,  instead  of 
the  use  of  League  machinery,  to  deal  with  the  situation  created  by  the 
German  invasion  of  Austria  on  12  March  1938. 

In  an  earlier  volume,1  an  account  has  been  given  of  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment’s  proposal  of  1 7  March  for  an  international  conference  to  consider  the 
menace  to  Czechoslovakia  arising  out  of  the  Anschluss  and  to  discuss 
practical  measures  against  aggression,  and  of  the  rejection  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  by  the  British  Government.  The  refusal  of  this  first  invitation  from 
the  Soviet  Government  to  organize  resistance  against  Germany  seemed  to 
the  American  Ambassador  in  Moscow  disastrous  and  pregnant  with  mis¬ 
fortune. 

England  and  France  .  .  .  have  been  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Nazi  and  the 
Fascist  aims.  The  Soviet  Union  is  rapidly  being  driven  into  a  complete  isola¬ 
tion  and  even  hostility  to  England  and  indifference  to  France.  This  may  extend 
to  the  point  where  there  might  be  developed  a  realistic  union  of  these  forces 
with  Germany  in  the  not  distant  future.2 

During  the  next  six  months,  while  the  crisis  over  the  Sudeten  German 
minority  in  Czechoslovakia  was  coming  to  a  head,  the  British  and  French 
Governments  continued  to  follow  the  policy  thus  roundly  condemned  by 
the  American  Ambassador  in  Moscow.  In  September  1938  the  Soviet 
Government  made  two  proposals  for  handling  the  Sudeten  dispute — that 
it  should  be  referred  to  the  League  Council3  and  that  it  should  be  discussed 
at  an  international  conference  outside  Geneva4,  and  offered  to  play  their 
full  part  in  any  such  collective  attempts  to  restrain  German  aggression. 
It  was  not  surprising  if  the  lack  of  response  from  the  Western  Powers  to 
these  overtures,  followed  by  the  exclusion  of  Soviet  representatives  from 

1  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  67-68. 

2  Letter  from  Ambassador  Davies  to  Sumner  Welles,  26  March  1938  (Davies:  Mission  to 

Moscow,  p.  194).  Davies’s  mission  came  to  an  end  in  June  1938.  On  the  eve  of  departure  he  was 
received  personally  by  Stalin — an  unusual  honour.  According  to  his  own  account,  the  United 
States  mission  had  during  the  previous  year  received  more  consideration  than  the  representatives 
of  any  other  foreign  government  and  he  declared  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  ‘more  friendly  to 
the  United  States  than  to  any  foreign  Power’.  Davies  formed  a  relatively  high  opinion  of  the 
political  and  economic  development  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  position  and  power  in  1938.  If 
the  U.S.S.R.  were  to  be  isolated,  she  might,  in  his  opinion,  ‘develop  into  a  very  potential  threat 
to  world  economic  and  political  stability’.  Communism,  he  believed,  held  ‘no  serious  threat  to 
the  United  States’  and  ‘friendly  relations  in  the  future’  might  ‘be  of  great  general  value’  (ibid, 
p.  269).  It  may  be  noted  that  Davies  had  no  successor  as  Ambassador  in  Moscow  until  August 

1939.  3  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  279.  4  Ibid.  p.  371. 
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the  Munich  Conference,  convinced  the  Soviet  leaders  that  Litvinov’s  policy 
of  collective  security  was  bankrupt.1  It  was  also  not  surprising  that  the 
British  Government — who  took  the  lead  in  the  attempts  to  reach  a  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  the  Sudeten  problem — should  have  doubted  the  sincerity 
and  practicability  of  these  proposals  from  the  Government  of  a  country 
which  they  believed  to  be  in  a  state  of  extreme  internal  disorganization.2 

( b )  The  Attitude  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Great 
Britain  to  One  Another 

At  the  beginning  of  1938,  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Great 
Britain  were  extremely  chilly,  largely  on  account  of  Spain.  It  was  the 
view  of  the  Soviet  Government  that  British  policy  was  secretly  favouring 
Franco  against  the  Republican  cause  which  Russia  had  done  much  to 
support.3  Russia  was  in  fact  on  the  verge  of  final  defeat  in  the  Spanish 
war,  and  she  blamed  Great  Britain  for  her  failure.  To  Russian  eyes 
the  Chamberlain  Government  appeared  to  be  trying  to  deflect  the  restless 
ambitions  of  Germany  towards  the  east  and  away  from  Western  Europe. 
What  could  better  suit  the  policy  of  the  British  Conservatives,  internally 
and  externally,  than  that  Germany  and  Russia  should  come  to  grips  in  a 
struggle  which  would  weaken  both  of  them?  The  Soviet  Government 
regarded  Eden  as  a  comparatively  friendly  influence;4  but  on  20  February 
1938  he  resigned  in  evident  disagreement  with  Chamberlain’s  policy.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Halifax,  who  had  visited  Hitler  in  November  1937 
and  was  believed  by  the  Russians  to  have  then  offered  Germany  a  free 
hand  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in  return  for  an  assurance  of  peace  in 
the  colonial  sphere.5  The  resignation  of  Eden  and  the  appointment  of 
Halifax  were  regarded  in  Russia  as  very  sinister  signs,  as  a  victory  of 
that  wing  of  the  British  Government  which  was  most  opposed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  most  inclined  to  appease  the  Nazi-Fascist  Powers,  much  as 

1  See  below,  p.  410.  2  See  above,  p.  400  and  below,  p.  407. 

3  In  his  statement  to  an  American  journalist  in  December  1937,  which  has  been  quoted  on 
p.  403  above,  Litvinov  said  that  Spain  was  not  herself  vital  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  Soviet 

help  had  been  given  because  Spain  was  a  neighbour  of  France,  with  whom  the  Soviet  Union 
had  a  pact  and  who  had,  at  that  time,  a  Popular  Front  Government. 

4  ‘He  [Eden]  was  anxious  to  have  more  intimate  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.  He  felt  and 
feared  the  Hitler  peril’  (Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  188;  U.S.  edition,  i.  240). 

5  An  official  publication  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  ( Histoire  de  la  diplomatic,  ed.  V.  Potem¬ 
kin,  iii.  625)  gave  the  following  account  of  the  Hitler-Halifax  interview:  ‘Hitler,  like  Goring, 
insisted  that  Germany’s  colonies  should  be  restored  to  her.  However,  both  of  them  promised 
not  to  raise  this  question  for  six  years,  if  England  took  into  consideration  the  interests  of  Germany 
in  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  Lord  Halifax  not  only  raised  no  objection  but  promised  in  a 
very  precise  manner  to  direct  England  towards  a  policy  of  “non-intervention”  as  from  the  date 
of  the  realization  of  Hitler’s  plans  in  Central  Europe.’  In  1948  the  Soviet  Government  published 
(in  Documents  .  .  .from  the  Archives  of  the  German  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  pp.  14-45)  a  German 
record  of  the  Hitler-Halifax  conversation,  which  gives  no  basis  whatsoever  for  the  construction 
which  Soviet  propaganda  placed  on  it. 
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Litvinov’s  replacement  by  Molotov  in  May  1939  was  to  be  interpreted  as 
an  ill  augury  in  the  Western  countries.  As  for  the  British  Prime  Minister, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  ‘a  typical  representative  of  that  group  of  business 
men  who  are  disposed  to  sacrifice  national  interest  in  order  to  preserve  the 
advantages  of  their  own  social  class’,  in  whose  eyes  Hitler  was  ‘not  the 
national  enemy  of  England,  but  a  “class”  ally,  a  champion  of  the  true 
“order”’.1 

The  suspicions  felt  by  the  Soviet  leaders  of  the  motives  underlying 
British  policy  were  fully  reciprocated  by  some  members  of  the  British 
Government — not  least  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

I  must  confess  [wrote  Chamberlain  in  March  1939]  to  the  most  profound 
distrust  of  Russia.  I  have  no  belief  whatever  in  her  ability  to  maintain  an 
effective  offensive,  even  if  she  wanted  to.  And  I  distrust  her  motives,  which 
seem  to  me  to  have  little  connection  with  our  ideas  of  liberty,  and  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  getting  everyone  else  by  the  ears.2 

The  belief  that  Russia’s  military  strength  had  been  greatly  reduced  by 
the  purges  undoubtedly  explained  much  of  the  reserve  with  which  she  was 
treated  by  the  British  Government  during  1938  and  the  first  few  months  of 
1939. 3  The  British  Ambassador  to  Moscow  (Lord  Chilston)  and  his  mili¬ 
tary  attache  (Colonel  Firebrace)  informed  London  in  April  19384  that 
‘the  purge,  which  has  accounted  for  no  less  than  65  per  cent,  of  the 
higher  ranks,  cannot  but  have  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  morale  and 
also  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Red  Army’.5  The  army  was  doubtless  equal 
to  a  defensive  war  within  the  Russian  frontier,  but  not  to  a  war  of  attack. 
An  unsuccessful  war  might  endanger  the  regime.  ‘Nothing  short  of  an 
immediate  threat  to  the  integrity  of  Soviet  territory  would  be  held  by  the 
rulers  of  this  country  to  justify  entry  into  a  war.’  Chilston  did  not  think 
that  the  Soviet  Government  would  risk  a  war  for  prestige  reasons,  or 
‘merely  in  order  to  fulfil  their  treaty  obligations’,  or  to  prevent  the  occupa¬ 
tion  by  Germany  of  a  part  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  rather,  for  the  time  being,  be  counted  out  of  European 
politics  in  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  a  decisive  influence  one  way  or  the  other  is 
concerned,  though  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  time  and  in  changed  circum¬ 
stances,  it  should  not  play  an  extremely  important  role  in  world  affairs.6 

1  Potemkin:  Histoire  de  la  diplomatie,  iii.  623. 

2  Quoted  by  Keith  Feiling:  Life  of  Neville  Chamberlain  (London,  Macmillan,  1947),  p.  403. 

3  Documents  on  British  Foreign  Policy,  rgig-iggg  (Third  Series),  which  throw  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  details  of  the  Czechoslovak  problem,  contain  surprisingly  little  information  about  Russian 
policy  or  power:  yet  even  in  their  silence  the  documents  are  revealing. 

4  Moscow  to  the  Foreign  Office,  19  April  1938  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i,  pp.  161-5). 

5  Ibid.  p.  1 61.  The  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  also  took  ‘a  gloomy  view  of  Russian  military 
strength  after  the  purge’  (Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  196;  U.S.  edition,  i.  250-1).  Churchill 
states  (ibid.  pp.  225  and  289  respectively)  that  ‘not  less  than  five  thousand  officers  and  officials 
above  the  rank  of  Captain  were  “liquidated”  ’. 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  i,  p.  162. 
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Firebrace  considered  that  the  strength  of  the  Red  Army  lay  in  the 
number  of  divisions  and  in  its  thousands  of  tanks  and  aeroplanes;  its  weak¬ 
ness  in  its  inexperienced  High  Command  (further  weakened  by  the  purge) 
and  in  its  transport  services  and  the  general  disorganization  of  industry.1 
‘Logically,  the  advice  of  the  Army  Command  should  be  that  this  year 
would  be  the  worst  possible  for  a  campaign.’2 

The  opinion  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  take  few  or  no  active  steps  to 
help  Czechoslovakia  or  France  against  Germany  was  consistently  held 
during  the  early  months  of  1938  in  the  British  Embassy  in  Moscow  and  on 
22  May  the  British  charge  d’affaires  telegraphed  in  this  sense  to  the  Foreign 
Office  in  London.3  He  gathered  that  the  German  Embassy  were  advising 
Berlin  that  Russia  would  not  go  to  war  for  Czechoslovakia.  At  about  the 
same  time  the  British  military  attache  in  Moscow  discussed  the  position 
with  his  Czechoslovak  and  German  colleagues,  and  drew  the  conclusion 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  do  everything  possible  to  avoid  engaging  in 
war  during  1938.4 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  reports  about  Russia  which  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  were  receiving  from  their  diplomatic  representatives  at  this  time  were 
of  a  nature  to  convince  them  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  a  doubtful  and  un¬ 
reliable  factor  in  the  general  situation.5 


1  Ibid.  p.  164.  The  German  military  attache  told  Firebrace  on  20  May  1938  that  the  Red 
Army  had  been  good  up  to  the  end  of  1 936  (‘if  there  had  been  no  purge  and  it  had  gone  on 
improving,  we  should  not  now  be  in  Austria’);  that  it  was  now  temporarily  ‘finished’;  that  the 
air  force  was  largely  out  of  date,  and  that  the  new  American  machines  were  not  yet  ready;  that 
the  strong  points  of  the  Red  Army  were  numbers,  the  good  fighting  qualities  of  the  Russian 
soldier,  and  tanks  (ibid.  pp.  422,  423). 

1  Ibid.  p.  165.  On  16  May  Firebrace  and  the  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Moscow  repeated 
these  views  to  the  French  Ambassador,  who  was  of  the  opinion  that  ‘it  was  almost  impossible  to 
form  an  exact  estimate  of  what  the  Soviet  Government  might  do  in  certain  eventualities’ 
(ibid.  p.  305). 

3  Ibid.  p.  346.  Cf.  the  report  of  the  British  military  attache  in  Prague  (29  March)  that  Russia 
was  unlikely  to  honour  her  obligations  to  Czechoslovakia  effectively  (ibid.  p.  108).  For  the 
contrary  opinion  expressed  by  the  Czechoslovak  military  attache  in  Moscow  see  Survey  for  1 938, 
ii.  132,  note  2. 

4  Moscow  to  the  Foreign  Office,  31  May  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i,  pp.  419-24). 

5  The  opinion  that  Russia  was  not  kriegsfahig  seems  also  to  have  been  held  in  the  German 
Embassy  in  Moscow.  The  Counsellor  of  Embassy,  Tippelskirch,  in  a  letter  to  the  Foreign 
Ministry  in  Berlin  dated  10  October  1938,  pointed  it  out  as  specially  noteworthy  that  during 
the  recent  crisis  the  Soviet  Union  ‘neglected  to  take  such  preliminary  measures  of  mobilization 
as  were  considered  necessary,  for  instance,  in  Holland,  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  .  .  .  The 
Soviets  subsequently  maintained  that,  in  view  of  the  policy  of  yielding  followed  by  France 
and  Britain  toward  the  aggressors,  they  had  never  seriously  believed  in  the  outbreak  of  a 
war.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  avoid  drawing  certain  conclusions  from  the  conduct 
of  the  Soviet  Government  during  the  Polish-Lithuanian  conflict  and  during  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  crisis.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  Soviet  Government  remained  completely 
quiet  on  the  occasion  of  Poland’s  action  against  Czechoslovakia  and  on  the  occupation  of 
Teschen  by  Polish  troops  and  contented  itself  with  the  meaningless  action  of  issuing  a  warn¬ 
ing  of  a  possible  denunciation  of  the  Polish-Soviet  non-aggression  treaty’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv, 
p.  606). 
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(c)  The  Attitude  of  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  Czechoslovak  Crisis 

The  part  played  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  successive  crises 
which  arose  during  1938  over  the  position  and  future  status  of  the  Sudeten 
German  minority  in  Czechoslovakia  has  been  recorded  in  an  earlier 
volume1  and  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  In  giving  an  account  of  the 
internal  and  external  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  during  the  year, 
however,  the  question  arises:  what  lay  behind  the  mask  which  the  Soviet 
leaders  wore  in  their  dealings  with  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Western 
Powers  on  the  Sudeten  problem?  Were  Stalin  and  his  colleagues  sincere 
in  their  offers  to  co-operate  in  seeking  a  settlement  and  to  give  armed 
support  to  Czechoslovakia  if  war  could  not  be  avoided?  Or  were  they 
merely  striking  a  gallant  attitude  in  the  confident  expectation  that  they 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  pass  from  words  to  deeds? 

These  questions  were  not  answered  at  the  time  because  the  Soviet 
Government  were  not  put  to  the  test  of  action.  If  they  were  bluffing,  their 
bluff  was  not  called.  And  in  the  absence  of  evidence  as  to  what  passed  in 
the  inner  councils  in  the  Kremlin2  the  implications  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
in  1938  remained  at  the  time  of  writing  in  1952  a  matter  for  controversy 
and  conjecture. 

Some  critics  of  the  British  and  French  Governments,  like  Churchill  and 
Paul-Boncour,  were  convinced,  both  at  the  time  and  in  retrospect,  that 
the  Soviet  Government’s  protestations  of  loyalty  to  their  obligations  were 
perfectly  sincere  and  that  a  great  opportunity  was  missed  when  their  offers 
of  co-operation  were  rebuffed.  ‘There  is  every  reason  to  believe’,  wrote 
Paul-Boncour  in  1946,  ‘that  in  1938,  for  the  sake  of  Czechoslovakia,  Russia 
would  have  gone  to  war.’3  Churchill  was  also  sure  of  ‘Soviet  Russia’s 
undoubted  willingness  to  join  the  Western  Powers  and  go  all  lengths  to 
save  Czechoslovakia’;4  he  condemned  in  particular  the  failure  of  the 
British  and  French  Governments  to  build  upon  the  ‘public  and  unqualified 
declaration’5  made  by  Litvinov  at  Geneva  on  2 1  September  of  the  Soviet 
Government’s  readiness  ‘to  render  Czechoslovakia  immediate  and  effective 
aid’  if  France  were  to  be  loyal  to  her  own  obligations.6 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  that  Benes,  the  statesman  most 
vitally  concerned,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  Government  were 
making  gestures  which  they  knew  would  cost  them  nothing — though  he 
remained  grateful  to  them  for  doing  even  that.  Edward  Taborsky,  who 

!  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  67-68,  131-2,  276-81,  369-72. 

2  Tippelskirch  wrote  to  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  on  3  October  1938:  ‘We  have  certain 
information  to  the  effect  that  during  the  crisis  the  Soviet  rulers  held  constant  and  lengthy  con¬ 
ferences.  Anxiety  and  uncertainty  are  said  to  have  prevailed’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  p.  603). 

3  J.  Paul-Boncour:  Entre  deux  guer res  (New  York,  Brentano’s,  and  Paris,  Plon,  1945-6),  iii.  120. 

4  Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  271 ;  U.S.  edition,  i.  346. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  239  and  305  respectively. 

6  See  Survey  for  1 938,  ii.  369. 
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was  Benes’s  secretary  from  1939  to  1945,  writing  some  ten  years  after  the 
Munich  Conference,  remarked  that  the  Russian  attitude  at  that  time  was 

by  no  means  as  straightforward  and  courageous  as  the  world  was  led  to  believe 
by  clever  Soviet  propaganda  and  the  reluctance  of  those  who  knew  the  full 
facts  to  speak  in  a  derogatory  way  about  the  U.S.S.R.  .  .  .  For  practical 
purposes  the  Soviet  assurance  was  worthless.  For  the  Russians  knew  that  the 
French  would  not  honor  their  obligation,  and  Benes  knew  it  also.  .  .  .  Benes 
was,  of  course,  fully  aware  of  the  abstract  character  of  the  Russian  promises, 
and  that  was  why  he  saw  no  other  way  out  than  capitulation.  Nevertheless,  he 
never  forgot  that  while  Chamberlain  and  Daladier  were  working  to  break  down 
his  resistance,  the  Russians  at  least  made  a  gesture  of  willingness  to  help,  and 
no  other  country  did  even  that.1 

Polish  and  Rumanian  statesmen  who,  in  1938,  refused  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  allowing  Soviet  forces  to  pass  through  their  countries  en 
route  for  Czechoslovakia  were  no  doubt  convinced  by  subsequent  events 
of  the  correctness  of  their  assumption  that  if  the  Soviet  Government  really 
contemplated  active  intervention  on  behalf  of  Czechoslovakia  their  prin¬ 
cipal  object  was  to  reacquire  Russian  terre  irredente  in  the  Ukraine,  White 
Russia,  and  Bessarabia  and  not  to  save  Czechoslovakia  or  preserve  Euro¬ 
pean  peace.2  In  the  minds  of  Western  European  statesmen  any  suspicion 
that  the  Soviet  Government  might  be  less  anxious  than  they  were  them¬ 
selves  to  avoid  war,  because  the  U.S.S.R.  might  expect  to  profit  from  it, 
was  counterbalanced  by  the  suspicion  that  the  Red  Army  was  in  no  shape 
in  1938  to  enter  upon  a  war  against  Germany.3  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  managed  to  avoid  being  forced — as  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
forced  during  the  days  before  the  Munich  Conference — to  face  up  to  the 
prospect  of  immediate  and  inevitable  war.  Their  promises  of  help  to 
Czechoslovakia  seem  to  have  been  conditional  on  prior  action  by  other 
Powers;4  and  they  never  stated  specifically  in  what  form  or  from  what 
direction  their  help  could  come. 

1  Edward  Taborsky :  ‘Benes  and  the  Soviets’,  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1949,  xxvii.  304-5. 

According  to  Pravda  (4  October  1938)  Rudolf  Beran  (the  leader  of  the  Czech  Agrarian  Party, 

who  subsequently  became  Prime  Minister)  told  a  Czechoslovak  youth  delegation  immediately 
after  the  Munich  Conference:  ‘The  Western  and  other  Allies  not  only  betrayed  us  but  threatened 
us  with  armed  intervention.  The  only  ally  who  remained  faithful  to  Czechoslovakia  was  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  guaranteed  us  real  assistance  under  all  possible  circumstances.’  Since  the  Agrarians 
were  strongly  opposed  to  reliance  upon  Russia,  the  authenticity  of  the  remarks  attributed  to 
Beran  seems  doubtful. 

2  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  132,  133,  note  3,  134,  276-7,  280.  See  also  ibid.  p.  371,  note  3,  for 

Gamelin’s  report  of  the  Russian  military  attache’s  remark  that  the  Red  Army  expected  to  have 
to  ‘deal  with’  Poland,  and  p.  55  above  for  the  Soviet  Government’s  threatened  denunciation  of 
their  non-aggression  treaty  with  Poland  (the  only  concrete  step  that  they  took  to  assist  the 
Czechs).  3  See  above,  pp.  406-7. 

4  Unless  it  is  true  that  they  promised  to  help  Czechoslovakia,  if  the  dispute  were  referred  to 
the  League  Council,  before  Germany  had  been  declared  the  aggressor  (see  Survey  for  1938,  ii. 
369).  Help  after  Germany  had  been  declared  an  aggressor  implied  the  prior  agreement  of 
members  of  the  League  Council. 
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Perhaps  no  more  can  be  said  than  that  it  is  not  safe  to  deduce,  from  the 
policy  which  the  Soviet  Government  followed  in  1939,  that  if  their  offers 
of  co-operation  had  been  accepted  in  1 938  they  would  not  have  thrown  their 
weight  into  the  scales  on  the  Western  side  and  thus  averted  the  need  for 
fighting,  without  sacrificing  Czechoslovakia. 

There  seems  no  doubt,  in  any  case,  that  the  Soviet  Government  were 
deeply  affronted  by  their  exclusion  from  the  discussions  in  which  the  fate 
of  Czechoslovakia  was  settled.  The  U.S.S.R.  was  the  ally  of  France  as  well 
as  of  Czechoslovakia;  yet  the  Soviet  Government’s  repeated  proposals  for 
an  international  conference  were  rejected  or  ignored;  when  conferences 
were  arranged  they  were  not  invited  to  them;  and  they  seem  not  to  have 
been  kept  in  touch  when  negotiations  that  were  in  train  had  a  bearing  on 
their  own  treaty  relations.  The  Soviet  Government  had  no  part  in  the 
Runciman  Mission  and  were  not  informed  of  its  proceedings.  They  were 
not  told  in  advance  about  the  decision  that  Chamberlain  should  visit 
Hitler  at  Berchtesgaden,  nor  about  the  subsequent  visit  to  Godesberg. 
The  Anglo-French  proposals  of  19  September  were  presented  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  without  previous  consultation  with  Moscow,  though  in  those  pro¬ 
posals  Czechoslovakia  was  urged  to  accept  an  international  guarantee  in 
place  of  her  treaties  with  France  and  the  U.S.S.R.1  Above  all,  the  Soviet 
Government  were  not  invited  to  Munich.  They  saw  themselves  excluded 
from  the  inner  councils  of  Europe  when  matters  which  vitally  concerned 
them  were  under  discussion.  Their  exclusion  left  a  deep  and  abiding  resent¬ 
ment,  and  this  no  doubt  influenced  them  when,  after  the  rape  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  March  1939,  the  Western  Powers  tried  to  bring  the  U.S.S.R. 
into  a  guarantee  system  designed  to  block  further  German  aggression.2 

Meanwhile,  the  events  of  1938  gave  the  Soviet  Government  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  themselves  to  their  own  people  and  to  the  world  at 
large  in  the  guise  of  the  only  Government  who  had  been  loyal  to  their 
obligations.  The  U.S.S.R.,  they  could  claim,  had  been 

Faithful  found 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  she. 

1  In  an  interview  between  Halifax  and  Maisky  on  29  September  at  which  Halifax  did  his  best 
to  explain  why  the  Soviet  Government  had  not  been  invited  to  send  a  representative  to  Munich 
(see  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  433-4),  Maisky  asked  ‘a  good  many  questions  in  regard  to  the  guarantee’. 
Halifax  replied  that  ‘the  idea  of  the  Anglo-French  plan  was  to  substitute  guarantees  by  France 
and  Russia,  if  the  Soviet  Government  agreed,  for  the  present  treaty  arrangements  between  those 
countries  and  Czechoslovakia  and  to  reinforce  these  by  a  guarantee’  given  by  Great  Britain.  If 
the  present  crisis  was  surmounted,  more  consideration  would  have  to  be  given  to  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  guarantee:  ‘whether  it  should  be  in  character  joint  or  several,  who  should  be 
invited  to  take  part  in  it  and  under  what  conditions  it  should  be  called  into  operation’  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
ii,  pp.  623-5). 

2  The  Soviet  Government  ‘were  not  brought  into  the  scale  against  Hitler,  and  were  treated 
with  an  indifference — not  to  say  disdain — which  left  a  mark  in  Stalin’s  mind.  Events  took  their 
course  as  if  Soviet  Russia  did  not  exist.  For  this  we  afterwards  paid  dearly’  (Churchill:  Second 
World  War,  i.  239-40;  U.S.  edition,  i.  305). 
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The  Soviet  Government  could  also  claim  that  they  had  foreseen  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  policy  which  the  British  and  French  Governments  insisted  upon 
pursuing  in  1938  despite  the  efforts  of  Moscow  to  persuade  them  that  the 
only  hope  of  restraining  Germany  lay  in  collective  security.  An  article  in 
Pravda1  on  17  September  1938  contained  the  following  prophetic  words: 

The  British  Government  has  not  followed  the  path  of  collective  security,  oppos¬ 
ing  to  the  aggressor  a  front  of  peace-loving  States.  Neville  Chamberlain,  as  it 
is  said,  has  the  intention  of  trying  to  call  a  conference  of  three  or  four  Powers, 
that  is  to  say  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  and  perhaps  Italy,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Czechoslovak  problem,  alongside  other  European 
problems.  In  other  words,  the  famous  ‘four-Power  pact’  project,  which 
Chamberlain  will  in  no  way  be  able  to  carry  out,  is  again  being  taken  from  the 
archives.  .  .  .  The  German  Fascists  demand  the  annexation  of  the  Sudeten 
region  to  Germany.  One  must  be  blind  not  to  see  that  this  would  put  an  end 
to  the  independence  of  Czechoslovakia  and  would  open  the  way  for  Fascist 
Germany  to  establish  its  hegemony  over  central  and  south-eastern  Europe.2 

After  the  Munich  Agreement  had  been  signed,  the  Soviet  Government  on 
2  October  issued  a  communique3  declaring  that  they  had  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Munich  Conference  and  its  decisions.  The  agree¬ 
ment  was  denounced  in  the  Soviet  press  as  ‘an  act  which  in  its  shameless¬ 
ness  exceeds  everything  that  has  occurred  since  the  first  Imperialist  War’.4 
‘The  capitulation  of  the  so-called  democratic  countries  in  the  face  of  the 
aggressor  has  in  appearance  postponed  war,  but  in  fact  brings  it  nearer, 
and  that  under  conditions  immeasurably  worse  for  both  England  and 
France.’5  On  4  October  the  Tass  agency  denied  as  baseless  the  reports 
that  had  appeared  in  the  Western  press6  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet 
Government  had  been  consulted  before  Munich. 

In  the  course  of  the  interviews  of  M.  Bonnet  with  M.  Suritz  and  of  Lord 
Halifax  with  M.  Maisky,7  which  took  place  during  the  final  period,  the  two 
Ambassadors  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  given  no  information  other  than  what 

1  Until  May  1938  the  Soviet  press  had,  as  the  German  Embassy  in  Moscow  noted,  treated 
the  Czechoslovak  question  with  ‘great  reserve’.  Tippelskirch,  writing  to  Berlin  on  12  April 
1938,  said  that  ‘as  a  rule  the  Soviet  press  mentions  only  France’s  obligations  to  Czechoslovakia. 
...  It  has  never  yet  been  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  range  herself  with  all  her  power  behind 
Czechoslovakia’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii,  pp.  231-2).  On  26  May,  however,  after  the  crisis  of  20-21  May 
(see  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  122-39)  articles  appeared  reasserting  a  pledge  which  Kalinin  had  given 
on  8  May  to  a  delegation  of  Czech  workers  who  were  in  Moscow  for  the  May-day  celebrations. 
Kalinin,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Soviet  Union,  had 
told  the  Czechs  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  fulfil  its  treaty  obligations  towards  Czechoslovakia 
and  France  ‘to  its  last  letter’  (ibid.  p.  122,  note  1). 

2  Pravda,  17  September  1938;  quoted  by  Beloff:  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia,  ii.  149. 

3  Pravda,  2  October  1938. 

4  Ibid,  quoted  in  News  Chronicle,  5  October  1938. 

5  Igvcstia,  quoted  in  News  Chronicle,  loc.  cit. 

6  Notably  in  the  Prager  Presse,  30  September  1 938. 

7  See  above,  p.  410,  note  1. 
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had  appeared  in  the  daily  press.  There  was  no  sort  of  a  conference  and  still 
less  an  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  France  and 
England  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  or  to  the  question 
of  concessions  to  the  aggressor.  Neither  France  nor  England  consulted  the 
U.S.S.R.,  but  confined  themselves  merely  to  informing  the  Soviet  Government 
of  what  had  already  happened.1 

Attacks  on  the  Munich  policy  and  on  the  British  and  French  Governments 
for  handing  Central  Europe  over  to  Germany  continued  in  the  Soviet  press 
throughout  October  and  the  following  months. 

Moreover  this  Russian  view  survived  the  war  and  became  fixed  as  his¬ 
tory  in  Soviet  textbooks.  It  has  already  been  noted2  that  the  Soviet 
Government  had  attached  a  sinister  importance  to  Halifax’s  visit  to 
Berlin  in  November  1937  and  to  his  succession  to  Eden  in  February  1938. 
On  5  June  1938  Stalin  had  told  the  American  Ambassador  ‘that  the  reac¬ 
tionary  elements  in  England,  represented  by  the  Chamberlain  Govern¬ 
ment,  were  determined  upon  a  policy  of  making  Germany  strong  as 
against  Russia’.3  The  Russian  imagination,  it  seems,  invented  a  plot  by 
Chamberlain,  Halifax,  and  others,  with  the  connivance  of  the  French,  to 
abet  an  attack  by  Germany  on  Soviet  Russia.4  All  the  events  of  1938  were 
subsequently  interpreted  in  the  light  of  this  imaginary  plot. 

The  annexation  of  Austria  had  ‘passed  unnoticed  by  the  League  of 
Nations’.5  In  France  the  Blum  Government  showed  neither  initiative  nor 
resolution  in  any  question  of  internal  or  external  policy.  In  England,  the 
Chamberlain  Government  obstinately  pursued  its  policy  of  agreement 
with  the  Fascist  aggressors.  A  month  after  the  Anschluss,  Great  Britain  had 
signed  a  pact  with  Italy — recognizing  the  seizure  of  Abyssinia  and  Franco’s 
victory  in  Spain.  Throughout  the  summer  the  conspirators  were  at  work 
and  Hitler’s  plans  were  ripening.  The  harvest  came  in  September.  The 
British  Government  showed  themselves  stiff  and  reactionary,  the  French 

1  Translated  from  Pravda,  4  October  1938.  Translation  taken  from  Beloff,  op.  cit.  ii.  148, 
note  1.  2  See  above,  p.  405. 

3  Davies:  Mission  to  Moscow,  p.  223.  Stalin  went  on  to  express  the  opinion  that  Chamberlain 
‘did  not  represent  the  English  people’  and  would  ‘probably  fail  because  the  Fascist  dictators 
would  drive  too  hard  a  bargain’.  He  added  that  the  Soviet  Union  ‘had  every  confidence  that  it 
could  defend  itself’. 

4  See  Falsifiers  of  History  (published  as  a  supplement  to  the  New  Times  of  18  February  1948 
( Trud ,  Moscow)  and  as  a  counterblast  to  Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  igjg~ig4i :  Documents  from  the 
Archives  of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  published  in  1948  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State),  pp.  1 1 — 1 2, 
especially:  ‘It  is  evident  .  .  .  that  the  British  Government  viewed  with  favour  Hitler’s  plans  for 
the  “acquisition”  of  Danzig,  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.’  Falsifiers  of  History  was  supported  by 
the  publication  in  1948  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  two  volumes  entitled  Documents  and  Materials  Relating 
to  the  Eve  of  the  Second  World  War.  An  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  frame  this  collection  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  support  to  the  Soviet  thesis  that  Chamberlain’s  policy  was  aimed  at  direct¬ 
ing  Germany  against  Russia;  in  fact  the  documents  testify  to  the  efforts  which  Chamberlain 
made  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  For  the  account  given  in  Potemkin’s  Histoire  de  la  diplo¬ 
matic  of  the  Halifax-Hitler  conversation  in  November  1937,  see  above,  p.  405,  note  5. 

s  Litvinov  at  Geneva,  21  September  1938  ( Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  224). 
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Government  weak  and  dishonest.  The  Soviet  Union  was  the  only  state  to 
remain  faithful  to  her  international  engagements  towards  Czechoslovakia. 
The  Russian  thesis  is  thus  summed  up : 

The  rejection  by  the  Western  Powers  of  a  collective  security  pact  was  not 
fortuitous.  This  was  a  period  when  a  struggle  between  two  lines  in  international 
politics  developed.  One  line  strove  for  peace,  for  the  organization  of  collective 
security  and  for  resistance  to  aggression  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  peace-loving 
nations.  This  was  the  line  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  consistently  and  staunchly 
defended  the  interests  of  all  peace-loving  nations,  big  and  small.  The  other  line 
rejected  the  organization  of  collective  security,  rejected  opposition  to  aggres¬ 
sion  .  .  .  and  thereby  helped  to  unleash  a  new  war.1 

After  Munich,  in  the  view  of  the  Soviet  Government,  things  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  document,  signed  by  Hitler  and  himself,  which 
Chamberlain  took  back  with  him  to  England  from  Munich2  was  regarded 
by  the  Russians  as  confirmation  of  their  worst  fears:  the  epitaph  on  col¬ 
lective  security  and  the  preface  to  a  German  attack  on  the  U.S.S.R. — an 
attack  to  be  supported  by  Great  Britain.  The  U.S.S.R.  was  now  virtually 
isolated  in  Europe.  The  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Minister  was  said  to  have 
informed  the  Soviet  Minister  in  Prague  on  2 1  October  that  Czechoslovakia 
had  no  further  interest  in  maintaining  the  Czechoslovak-Soviet  Pact  of 
Mutual  Assistance.3  France  was  still  an  ally,  but  a  faint-hearted  one. 
After  the  signature  of  the  Franco-German  Declaration  on  6  December,4 
in  particular,  the  Soviet  Government  could  hardly  be  blamed  if  they  did 
not  regard  the  Franco-Soviet  treaty  as  a  guarantee  of  Soviet  security. 

(d)  Molotov’s  Speech  of  6  November  1938 

On  6  November  1938,  during  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
October  Revolution,5  Molotov  delivered  a  speech6  at  the  Bolshoy  Theatre 
in  Moscow  in  which  he  summed  up  the  international  situation.  The  events 
of  the  last  few  years,  he  declared,  had  demonstrated  clearly  that  the  second 
Imperialistic  War  had  already  begun.  It  was  being  waged  from  Gibraltar 
to  Shanghai,  by  three  aggressor  states,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and 
its  ultimate  object  was  the  repartitioning  of  the  world  at  the  expense  of  the 
‘democratic’  states,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States.  The 

1  Falsifiers  of  History,  p.  9.  2  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  448. 

3  The  Times,  22  October  1938.  Bonnet,  however,  quotes  a  telegram  of  14  December  from  the 
French  Minister  in  Prague  stating  that  Chvalkovsky  had  told  him  that  morning  that  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Cabinet  had  never  contemplated  the  denunciation  of  the  pact  ( Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  148). 

4  See  above,  p.  183. 

5  The  accepted  date  of  the  Great  Socialist  Revolution  in  Russia  is  26  October  1917,  and  it  is 
always  referred  to  as  the  October  Revolution;  but  that  was  the  date  by  the  Old  Style  Calendar. 
By  the  New  Style  Calendar,  subsequently  adopted  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  date  became  7  November 

I9U- 

6  Text  in  Moscow  News,  14  November  1938.  For  extracts,  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  i. 
322-3. 
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distinguishing  feature  of  this  war  was  that  the  democracies  were  pretending 
that  it  did  not  concern  them.  They  were  gradually  abandoning  their 
positions  to  the  aggressors,  while  declaring  that  they  were  preparing  for 
resistance.  This  attitude  of  the  ‘democratic  front’  was  due,  not  to  the 
alleged  weakness  of  the  democracies,  but  to  the  fact  that,  while  fearing 
Fascism  and  disapproving  of  its  excesses,  their  fear  of  a  labour  movement  in 
Europe  and  of  a  national  liberation  movement  in  Asia  was  greater  still. 

Commenting  on  the  Munich  Agreement,  Molotov  said  that  the  British 
and  French  Governments  represented  it  as  a  great  victory  for  peace. 
Actually,  there  had  been  two  victories,  and  the  first  and  greater  of  the  two 
had  been  the  victory  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  over  France.  Once 
France  had  been  compelled  to  repudiate  her  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia, 
the  victory  over  Czechoslovakia  had  been  easy.  Only  the  Soviet  Union 
had  ‘demonstrated  to  all  countries  its  fidelity  to  treaties  concluded  and  to 
international  obligations  and  its  readiness  for  struggle  against  aggression’. 

In  the  concluding  section  of  his  speech,  Molotov  dealt  with  the  tasks 
confronting  the  U.S.S.R.: 

To  struggle  victoriously  for  the  complete  triumph  of  Communism  in  conditions 
of  capitalist  encirclement  we  must  .  .  .  increase  the  organized  character  and 
might  of  the  Socialist  State,  so  far  the  only  one.  .  .  .  Under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  the  problem  is  not  the  withering  away  of  the  Soviet  state,  but  the  in¬ 
creasing  of  the  might  of  our  state  so  as  to  have  a  strong  and  powerful  state.  .  .  . 
The  path  along  which  we  have  marched  and  continue  to  march  is  the  path  of 
the  glorious  victories  of  the  Soviet  people,  the  path  of  the  victory  of  Socialism. 


In  its  expression  of  contempt  for  the  democracies  and  its  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  building  up  Russia’s  strength,  Molotov’s  speech  showed  marked 
hostility  to  the  Western  Powers,  but  it  did  not  differ  from  the  normal 
pattern  of  statements  by  Soviet  leaders  to  a  degree  that  would  have  served 
warning  on  Britain  and  France  that  the  Kremlin  might  be  contemplating 
a  reorientation  of  foreign  policy.  Apart  from  her  treaties  with  France  and 
Czechoslovakia,  the  U.S.S.R.  had  had  no  specific  obligations  in  Europe. 
As  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  there  seemed  to  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  little  to  choose.  Both  of  them  she  regarded  as  potential  enemies;  but 
Germany  was  nearer  and  apparently  more  powerful  and  certainly  more 
dangerous.  Much  was  to  be  said,  therefore,  in  favour  of  a  peace  or  at  least 
a  truce  with  Germany.1  But  at  the  end  of  1938  very  few  Western  observers 

Tippelskirch,  commenting  on  the  Russian  attitude  immediately  after  the  Munich  Confer¬ 
ence,  had  expressed  the  opinion  on  3  October  1938  that  ‘there  is  no  escaping  the  idea  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  to  reconsider  her  foreign  policy.  ...  A  more  positive  attitude  .  .  .  towards 
Germany  might  be  possible.  ...  I  would  not  regard  it  as  a  misleading  hypothesis  that  the  present 
circumstances  ofTer  favorable  opportunities  for  a  new  and  wider  German  economic  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  pp.  603-4). 

Negotiations  for  a  Gcrman-Russian  economic  agreement  had  in  fact  begun  before  the  end  of 
1938.  On  22  December  a  German  proposal  was  put  forward  for  a  credit  arrangement  by  which 
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were  aware  that  this  was  the  logical  conclusion  for  the  Soviet  Government 
to  draw. 


German  exports  to  Russia  would  reach  a  total  value  of  Rm.  200  million  during  the  next  two 
years,  while  Russia  in  return  would  make  deliveries  of  raw  materials,  additional  to  those  already 
being  exported  to  Germany,  to  the  value  of  Rm.  100  million  a  year  (ibid.  pp.  613-22). 
Though  Germany  was  in  great  need  of  these  raw  materials  (ibid.  pp.  620,  623,  625),  the 
negotiations  were  brought  to  a  standstill  early  in  March  1939,  partly,  it  appears,  because  of 
complications  with  Japan,  who  thought  that  the  German-Russian  negotiations  were  prejudicing 
her  chances  of  concluding  a  fisheries  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  (ibid.  pp.  628-9),  but 
principally  because  Germany’s  economic  difficulties  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  fulfil  her  side 
of  the  proposed  bargain  (ibid.  pp.  630-1). 


PART  IV 


THE  BALKAN  STATES  IN  1938 

By  George  Kirk  and  V.  M.  Toynbee 

(i)  Bulgaria  and  the  Balkan  Entente :  The  Salonika 
Agreement  of  31  July  1938 

In  earlier  volumes  of  this  Survey  some  account  has  been  given  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Bulgaria  and  her  neighbours  and  of  the  unavailing  attempts 
that  were  made  to  induce  Bulgaria  to  become  a  member  of  the  Balkan 
Entente  which  had  been  set  up,  with  Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  Greece,  and 
Turkey  as  its  original  members,1  in  February  1934.  The  first  signs  of  a 
movement  for  reconciliation  between  Bulgaria  and  Jugoslavia  had  shown 
themselves  as  early  as  1930,  and  the  movement  had  finally  borne  fruit  in  a 
treaty  of  friendship  which  had  been  signed  on  24  January  1937.2  This 
development  had  not  led  to  an  immediate  detente  between  Bulgaria  and 
the  other  two  states  against  which  she  had  territorial  claims;  Greece  and 
Rumania,  indeed,  had  shown  some  uneasiness  lest  Jugoslavia,  by  her  in¬ 
dependent  action,  should  have  betrayed  their  common  interest  in  pre¬ 
venting  Bulgarian  irredentism  from  upsetting  the  territorial  status  quo.3 
Jugoslavia  and  Turkey,  however,  continued  their  efforts  to  promote  a 
rapprochement  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece  and  Rumania,  and  in  1938 
the  deterioration  in  the  general  international  situation  made  it  easier  to 
attempt  a  closing  of  the  ranks  among  the  countries  of  South-Eastern 
Europe. 

On  31  January  1938  a  fifteen-years’  interruption  of  commercial  relations 
between  Greece  and  Bulgaria  was  ended  by  the  signing  of  a  six-months’ 
trade  and  clearing  agreement  between  their  banks  of  issue,  which  it  was 
hoped  to  replace  on  expiry  by  something  more  comprehensive.  On  their 
homeward  journey  from  the  annual  Balkan  Entente  conference,  held  at 
Ankara  from  25  to  27  February,  not  only  Stojadinovic',  the  Jugoslav  Prime 
Minister,  but  also  the  Rumanian  delegate  made  a  short  stop  at  Sofia. 
Metaxas,  the  virtual  dictator  of  Greece,  received  the  Bulgarian  Minister 
in  Ankara  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  conference,  and  informed  him 
in  advance  of  the  main  points  of  the  communique;  and  on  his  return  to 
Greece  Metaxas  stated  that  he  and  all  his  Balkan  colleagues  would  be  happy 
to  see  Bulgaria  take  her  place  one  day  within  the  Entente.  It  was  subse¬ 
quently  stated  that  on  13  May,  when  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister  and 

1  Survey  for  1934,  pp.  508-35. 

1  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  512-16. 


3  Ibid.  pp.  514-15. 
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Foreign  Minister  made  a  seven-hour  stop  at  Sofia  on  their  return  from  a 
visit  to  Belgrade,  they  submitted  to  the  Bulgarian  Premier,  Kiosseivanov, 
a  joint  Turco-Jugoslav  proposal  for  an  agreement  between  the  Balkan 
Entente  and  Bulgaria.  The  speech  from  the  throne  proroguing  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Parliament  for  the  summer  recess  on  7  July,  while  stating  that  ‘the 
reasons  preventing  us  from  joining  the  Balkan  Entente  persist’,  continued: 
‘Nevertheless,  the  Bulgarian  Government  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
the  states  of  the  Entente,  and  co-operate  in  the  pursuit  of  the  aims  of  the 
Entente,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  Bulgarian  interests.’1 

On  28  July,  it  was  later  reported,  the  Bulgarian  Minister  in  Athens 
reached  agreement  with  the  Greek  Government  on  the  text  of  a  convention. 
Kiosseivanov  and  a  small  staff  left  Sofia  in  great  secrecy  for  Salonika,  and 
there  on  3 1  July  signed  the  agreement  with  Metaxas,  who  in  his  capacity  as 
president  for  this  year  of  the  Balkan  Entente  Council  was  accompanied  by 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  other  member  states.  By  this  agree¬ 
ment2  the  states  of  the  Entente  and  Bulgaria  undertook  to  abstain  in  their 
mutual  relations  from  any  recourse  to  force,  and  agreed  to  renounce  the 
application  of  the  military  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Lausanne  Convention  of  24  July  1923  concerning  the  frontiers 
of  Thrace.  Bulgaria  thus  secured  equality  of  rights  in  the  matter  of 
armaments,  and  the  demilitarized  zones  on  either  side  of  the  Bulgarian, 
Greek,  and  Turkish  frontiers  in  Thrace  were  abolished.3  The  news  of  the 
agreement  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  democratic  Powers, 
typical  being  the  wishful  thinking  expressed  in  the  Temps  (13  August  1938) : 
‘Bulgaria,  which  was  considered  a  revisionist  state,  has  placed  herself  among 
the  states  which  do  not  admit  revision  by  means  of  force’ ;  and  Bulgaria 
was  immediately  rewarded  with  a  French  loan  of  £3  million  to  be  spent  on 
armaments,  roads,  and  railways.4  While  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister 
allowed  a  hint  of  reserve  to  creep  into  his  reception  of  the  agreement,  one 


1  Frankfurter  ^fitting,  1 3  August  1 938,  reporting  the  Athens  correspondent  of  the  semi-official 
Belgrade  Vreme. 

2  For  text  see  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Exchange  of  Notes  between  .  .  .the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Bulgarian  Government  regarding  the  Military,  Naval  and  Air  Clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  &c., 
Sofa,  August  i2\November  24,  1938,  Cmd.  5954  (London,  FI.M.S.O.,  1939);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1938,  i.  280,  287-8. 

3  The  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Sofia,  in  a  review  of  Bulgaria’s  domestic  and  international 
situation  during  1938,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  abolition  of  the  demilitarized  zones  in 
Thrace  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  Turkey,  as  the  state  likely  to  be  on  the  defensive,  than  to 
Bulgaria  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  274). 

4  The  Bulgarian  Minister  in  Berlin  had  to  answer  an  accusation  from  Clodius,  of  the  Economic 
Policy  Department  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  in  August  1938,  that  Bulgaria,  by  accepting 
the  French  credit,  had  been  playing  the  game  of  the  Western  Powers,  who  were  trying  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  German  trade  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  He  replied  that  he  had  been  assured  by  King 
Boris  that  the  negotiations  for  a  French  credit  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  before  the 
Salonika  Agreement,  and  it  was  a  pure  coincidence  that  the  dates  of  signature  of  the  two  agree¬ 
ments  came  so  close  together  (ibid.  no.  217). 
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of  the  few  organs  which  had  the  indelicacy  to  voice  doubts  of  Bulgarian 
good  faith  was  the  Moscow  News  of  8  August  1938. 

It  was,  however,  symbolical  that  the  news  of  their  liberation  from  the 
armament  restrictions  came  to  the  people  of  Sofia  and  district  by  leaflets 
scattered  by  thirty  military  aircraft,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Bulgaria 
legally  possessed  no  such  machines.1  In  an  Order  of  the  Day  the  Minister 
for  War  declared  that  Bulgaria  had  won  her  military  freedom  and 
equality  ‘without  having  to  assume  any  obligations’ ;  and  the  president  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Chamber  heralded  the  agreement 
as  a  precedent  for  a  peaceful  and  bilateral  revision  of  the  peace  treaties.2 


(ii)  The  Attitude  of  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  during  the 
Crisis  over  Czechoslovakia 

Of  the  five  Balkan  states,  three  were  not  directly  concerned  in  the 
question  whether  Czechoslovakia  could  survive  the  pressure  which  was 
being  put  upon  her  from  all  sides  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1938. 
Turkey  was  the  least  affected  of  all  the  Balkan  countries  by  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  crisis,  since  she  was  the  most  remote  from  the  storm  centre  and  was 
not  connected  with  Czechoslovakia  either  by  diplomatic  or  by  cultural 
ties.3  Turkey’s  ally,  Greece,  under  the  guidance  of  Metaxas,  had  long  been 
at  pains  to  avoid  compromising  herself  with  the  Axis  Powers,  especially 
with  her  Mediterranean  neighbour,  Italy;4  and  as  the  storm  gathered 

1  Bulgaria  had  been  in  negotiation  with  Germany  since  September  1937  for  the  supply  of  war 
material,  and  a  secret  agreement  on  the  subject  had  been  signed  on  1 2  March  1 938,  but  this  did 
not  apparently  cover  the  supply  of  aircraft. 

The  original  Bulgarian  proposal,  made  in  the  name  of  King  Boris  to  Goring,  had  been  that 
Bulgaria  should  place  orders  with  German  firms  to  the  value  of  Rm.  1 00  million,  receiving  a 
credit  for  that  amount  repayable  within  about  fifteen  years  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  175;  cf.  ibid.  nos. 
166,  167,  and  168).  The  secret  protocol  of  12  March  1938  (text,  ibid.  no.  18 1)  had  limited  the 
credit  to  Rm.  30  million  and  provided  that  the  armaments  ordered  (excluding  aircraft)  should 
be  delivered  within  two  years.  By  the  autumn  of  1938  negotiations  had  begun  for  additional 
credits  for  armaments  purchases.  The  Bulgarian  request  for  credits  was  supported  by  the 
German  Foreign  Ministry,  on  the  grounds  that  to  grant  it  would  further  the  aim  of  German 
economic  expansion  in  the  Balkans  (which  Bulgaria  had  earlier  shown  signs  of  resisting — ibid, 
no.  202),  and  would  probably  deter  Bulgaria  from  further  attempts  to  obtain  credits  from 
Western  countries.  The  Foreign  Ministry  also  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  to  Germany’s 
advantage  for  Bulgaria’s  armaments  to  be  of  German  provenance  (ibid.  no.  250;  cf.  nos.  226  and 
274).  In  March  1939  the  German  Ministry  of  Economics  also  pronounced  in  favour  of  giving 
Bulgaria  additional  credit  in  view  of  the  facts  that  she  had  become  a  valuable  source  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and,  to  an  increasing  extent,  of  industrial  raw  materials,  and  that  her  prudent 
financial  policy  and  scrupulousness  in  meeting  her  obligations  made  it  certain  that  she  would 
be  able  to  liquidate  the  credit  (ibid.  no.  314). 

2  Pester  Lloyd,  I  August,  Prager  Presse,  25  August  1938. 

3  According  to  Comnen,  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister  at  the  time,  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister  expressed  disapproval  of  the  Czechoslovak  Government’s  proclamation  of  a  state  of 
siege  in  part  of  the  Sudetenland  on  13  September  1938  (N.  P.  Comnene:  Preludi  del  grande  dramma 
[referred  to  hereafter  in  this  Part  as  Comnen:  Preludi ],  p.  95). 

4  See  Survey  for  1 936,  pp.  5 1 6-20. 
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over  Prague,  an  important  Greek  newspaper  took  the  line  that  a  small 
state  like  Greece  could  have  no  voice  in  questions  in  which  Great  Powers 
were  confronting  one  another.1  In  Bulgaria,  the  German,  Hungarian, 
and  Polish  claims  against  Czechoslovakia  struck  a  sympathetic  chord 
among  the  great  majority  of  politically  conscious  persons  who  nursed 
irredentist  ambitions  against  all  Bulgaria’s  neighbours,  and,  when  the 
crisis  became  acute  in  September  1938,  such  slight  support  as  there  was 
for  Czechoslovakia  was  not  allowed  public  expression.2 

Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  were  more  closely  concerned  than  the  other 
three  Balkan  states  in  the  fate  of  Czechoslovakia  because  they  were 
members  not  only  of  the  Balkan  Entente  but  also  of  the  Little  Entente,  and 
as  such  were  pledged  to  go  to  the  help  of  Czechoslovakia  if  the  latter  should 
suffer  an  unprovoked  attack  from  Hungary,  though  they  were  under  no 
treaty  obligation  to  intervene  in  a  war  between  Czechoslovakia  and 
Germany.  The  attitude  of  both  countries  was,  however,  ambiguous  even 
in  regard  to  Hungarian  claims  on  Czechoslovakia.  Though  Rumania 
displayed  greater  willingness  than  Jugoslavia  to  take  some  step  in  support 
of  Czechoslovakia,  in  Bucharest  no  less  than  in  Belgrade  the  main  interest 
of  those  in  authority  was  not  to  become  involved  in  a  conflict  in  which 
Germany  was  one  of  the  belligerents.  Both  Governments  therefore  tried  to 
avoid  being  put  into  a  position  in  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  casus  foederis  under  the  Little  Entente  Pact  had  arisen,  and  would 
be  faced  with  the  decision  whether  to  fulfil  their  obligations,  at  the  risk  of 
general  war,  or  to  incur  the  stigma  of  defaulting  openly  on  them.3 

In  Jugoslavia  the  key-figure  was  the  ‘realist’  Stojadinovic,  who  had  been 
Prime  Minister  since  May  1935.  According  to  Comnen,  who  held  the  post 

1  Messager  d’Athenes,  17  September  1938.  After  the  Munich  Conference,  when  the  storm  had 
subsided,  the  German  Minister  in  Athens  learnt  from  Metaxas  that  plans  had  been  made  for 
the  mobilization  of  the  Greek  army,  but  only  in  the  event  of  Bulgarian  mobilization.  Metaxas 
had  said  that  Greece  intended  to  remain  neutral  as  long  as  possible;  and  the  German  Minister 
believed  that  he  had  sincerely  welcomed  the  Munich  Agreement  because  he  saw  the  best  hope 
of  avoiding  war  in  collaboration  between  the  Great  Powers.  The  Minister  noted,  however,  that 
Greek  public  opinion  openly  expressed  sympathy  for  the  Western  Powers,  and  that  the  Greek 
press  was  inclined  to  give  more  space  to  reports  from  London  and  Paris  than  to  those  from 
Berlin  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  233).  For  the  approaches  which  the  Greek  Government  made  after 
Munich  to  improve  their  relations  with  Italy,  cf.  Emanuele  Grazzi:  II  Principio  della  fine  ( I'impresa 
di  Grecia )  (Rome,  Editrice  Faro,  1945),  pp.  19-20. 

1  Of  three  newspapers  which  had  been  friendly  towards  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Western 
democracies,  one  was  suspended  on  the  eve  of  the  Munich  Conference  and  the  other  two  were 
warned  to  change  their  tone. 

3  For  instance,  on  9  September  1938,  the  Rumanian  Minister  in  Berlin  told  the  State  Secre¬ 
tary  at  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  (Weizsacker)  that  the  Rumanian  Government’s  legal 
advisers  were  uncertain  whether  the  use  of  Hungarian  territory  by  German  forces,  in  a  war 
against  Czechoslovakia,  would  constitute  the  casus  foederis.  The  Rumanian  Minister  tried  in  vain 
to  get  an  assurance  that  Germany  would  not  force  Hungary  to  take  up  arms  or  make  use  of  her 
territory  ( D.Ger.F.P .  ii,  pp.  725-6).  For  other  attempts  by  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  to  get 
assurances  in  Berlin  or  in  Rome  that  they  would  not  be  faced  with  a  clear-cut  issue  in  regard  to 
their  Little  Entente  obligations  see  above,  pp.  78  and  note  1,  79,  note  2. 
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of  Foreign  Minister  in  Rumania  until  December  1938,  Stojadinovic  had 
been  deeply  impressed  by  the  failure  of  the  Great  Powers  to  punish  the 
murderers  of  King  Alexander  of  Jugoslavia.  He  was  inclined  by  nature 
to  believe  (partly,  perhaps,  as  a  result  of  his  education  in  Germany)  that 
success  could  only  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  force,  and  this  tendency  was 
strengthened  by  the  series  of  Nazi  coups,  especially  the  remilitarization  of 
the  Rhineland.  To  Stojadinovic  collective  security  was  nothing  but  an 
empty  phrase,  and  he  was  convinced  that  international  law  could  be  flouted 
with  impunity.1  His  character  made  a  more  favourable  impression  on  the 
Italian  Foreign  Minister.  Ciano  found  him  the  most  interesting  of  the 
statesmen  whom  he  met  in  the  course  of  his  journeys  round  Europe,  and 
praised  his  conceptions  of  authority  and  of  the  state,  which  were  those  of  a 
Fascist,  his  invincible  will,  his  sanguine,  vigorous,  self-confident  personality, 
which  inspired  confidence  in  others.2 

During  1937  Stojadinovic  had  gone  behind  the  backs  of  his  associates  in 
the  Little  and  Balkan  Ententes  to  make  bilateral  pacts  with  Bulgaria  and 
with  Italy;3  and  when  the  Czechoslovak  crisis  became  threatening  in  the 
summer  of  1938,  he  led  Ciano  to  believe  that  Jugoslavia  would  remain 
indifferent  to  Czechoslovakia’s  fate  if  Hungary  did  not  commit  open 
aggression  ;4  evaded  German  attempts  to  make  him  promise  neutrality  in 
a  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  conflict;5  and  created  the  impression  in  Bucha¬ 
rest  that,  if  Rumania  were  to  show  herself  ready  to  fight  in  the  event  of  a 
Hungarian  attack  on  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia  would  probably  align 
herself  with  Rumania.6  In  September,  Stojadinovic  discussed  joint 
measures  in  support  of  Czechoslovakia  with  Comnen,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  negotiating  behind  Comnen’s  back  with  Hungary.7  Sto¬ 
jadinovic  had  at  least  the  excuse  that  the  attitude  of  his  people  towards 
Czechoslovakia  was  also  not  free  from  ambiguity.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
were  overawed  by  the  rejuvenated  power  of  Nazi  Germany,  which,  since 
the  Anschluss  of  Austria  to  the  Reich,  had  become  Jugoslavia’s  neighbour 
on  the  north-west;  on  the  other  hand,  a  sense  of  Slav  brotherhood  with 

1  Comnen:  Preludi,  pp.  107-8. 

2  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  160-1  (26  March  1937) ;  Eng.  version,  p.  104;  Diario  {1937-8),  5  December 
1937;  cf-  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  p.  78.  See  also  a  memorandum,  dated  3  January  1938,  by  a  member  of 
the  Political  Division  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  describing  in  favourable  terms  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Jugoslavia  under  Stojadinovic,  and  the  economic  and  ideological  basis  which  this  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  development  of  friendly  relations  (ibid,  v,  no.  158).  Germany  was  particularly 
grateful  to  Stojadinovic  for  his  co-operative  attitude  at  the  time  of  the  Anschluss  of  Austria  to 
the  Reich  in  March  1938  (ibid.  nos.  184  and  185). 

3  On  24  January  and  25  March  respectively;  cf.  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  512-16;  Survey  for  1937, 
i.  406-7,  465-85;  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  151-62,  229-34;  Eng.  version,  pp.  98-105,  149-52. 

4  He  left  Ciano  with  this  impression  after  a  meeting  at  Venice  on  18  June  1938  (ibid.  pp.  328 
and  213  respectively);  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  p.  422. 

5  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  292-3. 

6  Report  from  Fabricius,  German  Minister  in  Bucharest,  17  August  1938  {D.Ger.F.P.  ii, 

pp.  573-6).  7  See  below,  pp.  422-3. 
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Czechoslovakia  was  conspicuous  among  students  and  in  liberal  circles  and 
was  given  expression  in  public  demonstrations  in  September,1  though 
this  sympathy  was  offset  in  other  quarters  by  a  feeling  of  jealousy  for  the 
greater  economic  prosperity  and  higher  culture  of  the  Czechs.  One 
factor  which  inclined  Jugoslav  policy  towards  the  Axis  was  the  anti- 
Soviet  outlook  of  the  Prince  Regent  Paul  who,  however,  also  had  close 
ties  with  England,  which  he  visited  frequently.  The  German  Minister  in 
Belgrade,  in  an  appreciation  of  Jugoslav  opinion  which  he  sent  to  Berlin 
at  the  beginning  of  October,  pointed  out  that,  while  Jugoslavia  did  not 
consider  her  interests  threatened  by  the  cession  of  the  Sudetenland  to 
Germany  and  would  reconcile  herself  to  the  cession  to  Hungary  of  districts 
of  Czechoslovakia  inhabited  by  Magyars,  an  extension  of  Hungarian 
demands  to  non-Magyar  districts — which  could  be  justified  only  on  his¬ 
torical  grounds — would  cause  great  uneasiness,  since  it  would  provide  a 
precedent  for  the  revival  of  other  ‘historical’  claims  at  the  expense  of 
Hungary’s  other  neighbours.2 

In  Rumania,  King  Carol  held  the  reins  himself,  and  he  was  said  to  have 
let  Benes  know  (presumably  during  a  visit  to  Prague  in  November  1937) 
that  Rumania  would  not  intervene  in  a  conflict  between  Czechoslovakia 
and  Germany,  but  would  act  if  Czechoslovakia  were  attacked  by  Hungary 
or  if  Rumania  were  compelled  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  intervene  in  a  world  war.3  During  1938  Rumania  refused  repeatedly 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  allowing  Russian  troops  to  cross  her  territory 
en  route  for  Czechoslovakia,  fearing  that  Russia  would  use  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  regain  Bessarabia.4  The  Rumanian  Government  did,  however, 
allow  Russian  aircraft  to  fly  to  Czechoslovakia  across  their  country, 
and  in  general  their  attitude  towards  Czechoslovakia  was  sufficiently 


1  See  above,  p.  77.  Anti-Hungarian  feeling  was  probably  an  important  factor  in  prompting 
the  students’  pro-Czech  demonstrations.  Cf.  the  report  of  the  German  Minister  in  Belgrade, 
Heeren,  a  week  after  the  Munich  Conference,  that  the  dominant  impression  among  the  Jugoslav 
population  was  that  of  the  preponderance  in  power  of  the  Axis  over  the  Western  democracies, 
and  that  this  was  manifesting  itself  both  in  fear  of  Jugoslavia’s  big  neighbours  and  in  sympathy 
for  Czechoslovakia  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  232). 

2  See  telegram  from  Heeren  of  4  October  (ibid.  no.  229).  Cf.  Heeren’s  similar  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  Jugoslav  opinion  in  mid-September  (ibid,  ii,  pp.  747-9).  For  Hungarian- 
Jugoslav  relations  see  pp.  456-8  below. 

3  Statement  by  Urdareanu,  the  Minister  of  Court,  to  the  German  Minister  in  Bucharest 
{D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  p.  337).  Both  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  were  believed  to  have  told  Czechoslovakia 
at  the  Sinaia  Conference  of  the  Little  Entente  in  May  1938  that  they  would  assist  her  in  the 
event  of  a  Hungarian  attack,  but  not  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Germany  (ibid.  p.  331). 

4  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  132,  276-81.  Cf.  Comnen:  Preludi,  pp.  31-40,  78-86,  90,  185-7.  Ciano 
asked  the  Rumanian  Minister  in  Rome  in  September  1938  what  his  Government’s  attitude  would 
be  in  the  event  of  a  Russo-Polish  conflict  developing  out  of  a  Russian  attempt  to  force  a  passage 
across  Poland,  and  he  recorded  that  the  Minister  ‘replied  without  hesitation  that  Rumania 
would  side  with  Warsaw,  and  that  in  any  event  the  alliance  with  Poland  would  take  precedence 
over  any  pledge  to  Prague’  (Ciano:  Europa,  p.  365;  Eng.  version,  p.  237;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  ii, 
P-  936). 
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helpful  to  awaken  gratitude  among  the  hard-pressed  Czechs  for  their 
‘loyalty’.1 

The  large  Hungarian  population  in  Transylvania2  gave  Rumania  even 
more  cause  than  Jugoslavia  to  fear  Hungarian  irredentism,  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1938  the  Rumanian  Government  initiated  an  attempt  to  concert 
with  Jugoslavia  a  common  policy  towards  Hungary’s  territorial  claims. 
At  the  Conference  of  the  Little  Entente  held  at  Bled  in  August  1938, 3  at 
which  Czechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  and  Rumania  had  recognized  Hun¬ 
gary’s  right  to  rearm  and  exchanged  assurances  of  non-aggression  with  her, 
Hungary  had  tried  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  three  allies  by  expressing 
satisfaction  with  the  status  of  her  minorities  in  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia, 
but  not  of  those  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  an  appeal  from  the  Czechoslovak 
Foreign  Minister  to  his  colleagues  for  support  in  Czechoslovakia’s  rapidly 
increasing  difficulties  seems  not  to  have  elicited  a  clear-cut  response.4 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  however,  Rumania  became  alarmed  at  the 
intrigues  for  the  Hungarian  annexation  of  Slovakia  and  Carpatho-Ukraine 
which  were  being  abetted  by  Poland,5  and  on  21  September  (the  day  after 
the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  had  been  at  Berch- 
tesgaden)6  the  Rumanian  charge  d’affaires  in  Belgrade  discussed  with 
Stojadinovic  the  desirability  of  a  joint  demarche  threatening  counter¬ 
measures  if  Hungary  attacked  Czechoslovakia.  Stojadinovic’s  response 
was  not  encouraging.  He  expressed  doubt  whether  the  obligations  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Little  Entente  Pacts  were  still  binding  in  view  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  readiness  to  submit  to  loss  of  territory,  and  asked  how  the 
nationality  principle,  which  the  Great  Powers  and  Czechoslovakia  had 
accepted  in  respect  of  the  Sudeten  Germans,  could  be  denied  in  respect 
of  the  Hungarians.  He  feared  that  armed  intervention  by  Rumania  and 
Jugoslavia  against  Hungary  would  bring  them  into  conflict  not  only  with 
Poland  but  also  with  Italy  and  Germany,  and  did  not  see  what  allies 
could  come  to  their  help.7  Comnen  then,  on  22  September,  proposed  a 
joint  demarche  in  Budapest,  Warsaw,  and  the  Western  capitals,  stating  that 
Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  could  not  remain  unmoved  if  Hungary  were  to 
annex  the  whole  of  Slovakia,  thereby  increasing  her  war  potential  and 
adding  greatly  to  her  centrifugal  influence  on  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania, 
but  that  they  would  accept  the  cession  by  Czechoslovakia  to  Hungary  of 
districts  containing  a  compact  Hungarian  majority.8 

On  25  September,  when  Comnen  was  on  his  way  home  from  Geneva,  he 

1  Ripka:  Munich,  p.  144,  quoted  in  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  280,  note  5. 

2  There  were  nearly  million  Magyars  in  Transylvania  who  had  never  become  reconciled 

to  their  transfer  to  Rumanian  rule  in  1920.  3  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  290-1. 

4  For  somewhat  contradictory  accounts  of  the  attitudes  adopted  by  Stojadinovic  and  Comnen 
to  Krofta’s  appeals,  see  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  pp.  668-9  and  Comnen:  Preludi,  pp.  66-69. 

5  See  above,  p.  70  and  n.  3.  6  See  above,  pp.  72-73.  7  Comnen:  Preludi,  pp.  104-6. 

8  Ibid.  pp.  1 09-1 1.  Cf.  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  364-5  (23  September  1938);  Eng.  version,  p.  236. 
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was  joined  by  Stojadinovic  for  the  journey  across  Jugoslav  territory.  The 
Jugoslav  Prime  Minister  again  took  the  line  that  the  Little  Entente  had 
ceased  to  exist,  but  agreed  that  the  Rumanian-Jugoslav  treaty  of  1921 
remained  in  force.  He  told  Comnen  that  he  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
German  and  Italian  Governments  to  the  importance  for  Jugoslavia  of  the 
Slovak  question,  and  had  received  a  reassuring  reply,1  and  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  France  and  Britain  were  militarily  outclassed  by  the  Axis 
Powers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  war  the  latter  were  certain  to  be  victorious. 
He  did,  however,  approve  the  draft  of  a  joint  demarche  against  the  Hun¬ 
garian  acquisition  of  Slovakia  which  Comnen  had  prepared,  but  stipulated 
that  the  representations  should  be  made  verbally,  and  that  nothing  should 
be  put  into  writing.2  At  this  meeting  on  the  25th  Comnen  and  Stojadi¬ 
novic  seem  also  to  have  agreed  that  the  latter  should  make  another  appeal 
to  the  German  Government  to  restrain  Hungary,  for  on  the  28th  Stojadi¬ 
novic  informed  Comnen,  in  a  telephone  conversation,  that  representations 
which  he  had  made  in  Berlin  had  resulted  in  satisfactory  assurances  being 
given  on  the  two  points  of  special  interest  to  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania.3 
In  return,  the  German  Government  had  asked  that  the  proposed  joint 
Jugoslav-Rumanian  demarche  in  Budapest  should  not  be  made;  and, 
according  to  Stojadinovic,  the  Greek  and  Turkish  representatives  at 
Geneva  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  demarche  was  unnecessary.4 

Meanwhile,  on  26  September,  Comnen  had  received,  through  the 
Hungarian  Minister  in  Bucharest,  the  information  that  on  the  23rd 
Stojadinovic  had  exchanged  with  the  Hungarian  Minister  in  Belgrade  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  the  two  Governments  regarded  the  Bled 
Agreement  of  August  19385  as  definitive  between  them.  Comnen  drew  the 
conclusion  that  Stojadinovic  had  abandoned  Czechoslovakia  as  a  wreck, 
and  was  intent  on  making  a  bilateral  arrangement  with  Hungary  similar 
to  the  bilateral  pact  which  he  had  made  with  Bulgaria  in  1937,  regardless 
of  the  interests  of  the  other  members  of  the  Balkan  Entente.6 

On  6  October,  after  the  signature  of  the  Munich  Agreement  and  while 

1  Stojadinovic  had  told  the  Rumanian  charge  d’affaires  on  21  September  that  he  had  asked 
the  Governments  in  Berlin  and  Rome  to  ensure  that  Hungary  remained  quiet  until  the  crisis 
over  Czechoslovakia  had  ended  (Comnen:  Preludi,  pp.  96-107). 

2  Ibid.  pp.  1 19-21. 

3  Goring  was  reported  to  have  assured  the  Jugoslav  Minister  in  Berlin  that  Hungary  would  be 
advised  to  reduce  her  territorial  demands  to  a  point  which  would  not  create  the  casus  foederis 
under  the  Little  Entente  treaties,  and  had  declared  that  Germany  did  not  wish,  and  would  not 
help,  Hungary  to  become  too  powerful  (ibid.  pp.  138-9). 

4  Ibid.  pp.  148-9.  On  28  September  it  became  known  that  Hitler  had  agreed  to  the  Four- 

Power  meeting  at  Munich.  According  to  Ripka  ( Munich ,  p.  145)  joint  representations  were 
actually  made  in  Budapest  on  25  September,  but  in  view  of  Comnen’s  version  it  seems  unlikely 
that  Ripka  can  be  right  on  this  point.  5  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  290-1. 

6  Comnen:  Preludi,  pp.  123-4.  In  November  1938  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  publicly 
expressed  the  thanks  of  his  Government  to  Stojadinovic  for  his  ‘calm  and  correct  attitude’  ( The 
Times,  14  November  1938). 
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the  Fate  of  Slovakia  and  of  Carpatho-Ruthenia  was  still  uncertain,  Comnen 
told  the  German  Minister  in  Bucharest  that  he  had  been  approached  by 
the  Slovaks  with  a  request  for  Rumanian  aid  in  resisting  the  agitation  for 
the  incorporation  of  part  of  Slovakia  in  Hungary.  The  aid  asked  for  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  ‘symbolic  occupation’  by  Rumania  of  a  few  localities.  Comnen 
had  rejected  this  suggestion,  but  he  told  Fabricius  that  Rumania  was  greatly 
interested  in  preserving  her  direct  link  by  railway  with  Czechoslovakia,  and 
for  this  reason  was  concerned  over  the  future  of  Slovakia  and  Carpatho- 
Ruthenia.1  The  Governments  in  Bucharest  and  Belgrade  appear  to  have 
taken  no  further  initiative  in  the  matter  of  Hungarian  claims  against 
Czechoslovakia  before  the  Vienna  Award,  save  that  Rumania  proposed 
herself  as  one  of  the  possible  arbitrators  of  the  dispute  before  it  was 
agreed  in  Prague  and  Budapest  that  the  German  and  Italian  Foreign 
Ministers  should  be  invited  to  fix  the  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  frontier  by 
an  arbitral  award.2  Rumania,  moreover,  rejected  a  proposal  from  the 
Polish  Foreign  Minister  in  October  that  she  should  acquiesce  in  the  an¬ 
nexation  by  Hungary  of  the  greater  part  of  Ruthenia  (Carpatho-Ukraine), 
and  should  herself  take  possession  of  the  easternmost  part  of  that  province.3 


(iii)  The  Relations  of  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  with  the 
Great  Powers  after  the  Munich  Agreement 

(a)  Rumania 

The  Munich  Agreement  afforded  final  proof  that  the  collective  security 
system  had  broken  down  beyond  hope  of  repair,  and  indicated  that  France 
and  Britain  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  to  war,  for  the  time 
being  at  any  rate,  in  support  of  a  Central  European  state  which  was  the 
object  of  aggression  by  a  totalitarian  Great  Power.  The  decline  in  the 
prestige  which  the  Western  Powers  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  Balkans 
was  accelerated  by  the  success  of  the  tour  made  by  the  German  Minister 
of  Economics,  Funk,  through  South-Eastern  Europe  during  the  first  half 
of  October  1938. 4  Funk’s  claim,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  that  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  formed  a  ‘sort  of  Balkan  Axis’  extending  from 
the  German  frontier  to  the  Black  Sea,  which  had  permitted  the  negotiation 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  230.  King  Carol  of  Rumania  showed  special  interest  in  the  Ruthenian 
question  when  he  saw  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  in  Berlin  on  24  November  1938  (see  p.  430  below). 

2  See  above,  p.  99  n.  8.  For  the  Vifenna  Award  see  pp.  105-7  above. 

3  See  above,  p.  91.  For  Rumania’s  attitude  on  the  question  of  Ruthenia  in  March  1939, 
see  p.  256,  note  2  above. 

4  Funk  visited  Belgrade,  Ankara,  and  Sofia  between  30  September  and  14  October.  While  at 
Ankara  he  stated  that  he  had  been  invited  to  go  to  Bucharest  and  Athens  as  well,  but  had  been 
obliged  to  postpone  these  visits  for  the  present.  The  economic  aspects  of  Funk’s  journey  are 
fully  discussed  in  the  Survey  for  1938,  i.  50-57. 
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of  large-scale  plans  of  economic  organization,  was  clearly  of  political  as  well 
as  of  economic  significance. 

The  new  situation  was  reflected  in  the  policy  of  Rumania,  who  had 
begun  to  trim  her  sails  to  the  prevailing  wind  before  the  end  of  September. 
During  the  nine  months  preceding  the  Munich  Conference  Rumania  had 
been  showing  willingness  to  develop  her  trade  with  Germany — a  matter 
to  which  the  Germans  attached  great  importance  in  view  of  their  depen¬ 
dence  on  Rumania  for  foodstuffs  as  well  as  for  petrol.1  Rumania,  like 
her  neighbours,  was  anxious  to  build  up  her  armaments  and  found  Ger¬ 
many  the  readiest  source  of  supply.  In  addition  to  the  regular  trade 
agreement  between  the  two  countries,  which  was  negotiated  annually,2 
a  special  deal  was  concluded  during  the  summer  of  1938,  under  the  auspices 
of  King  Carol  and  Goring,  for  the  supply  of  German  anti-aircraft  guns 
and  machine  tools  to  Rumania  in  exchange  for  aviation  petrol  urgently 
required  by  Germany.3  By  the  middle  of  September  the  Minister  of 
Economics,  Constantinescu,  who  had  previously  been  opposed  to  develop¬ 
ing  economic  relations  with  Germany,  was  said  to  have  become  convinced 
that  Rumania’s  economic  policy  must  be  oriented  towards  Berlin — mainly, 
it  appeared,  because  he  had  large  stocks  of  wheat  on  his  hands,  and 
Germany  seemed  to  be  the  only  likely  purchaser.4 

In  the  political  field,  on  the  other  hand,  relations  between  Berlin  and 
Bucharest  had  been  far  from  cordial  during  the  months  when  the  crisis 
over  Czechoslovakia  was  coming  to  a  head,  and  this  not  only  because 
Rumania  had  shown  a  somewhat  greater  inclination  than  Jugoslavia  to 
give  practical  form  to  her  sympathy  with  Czechoslovakia.5  On  10 
February  1938  King  Carol  had  dismissed  the  short-lived  Goga  Cabinet,6 
whose  anti-Semitic  and  nationalist  tendencies  had  made  it  popular  in 
Berlin.7  Carol  had  then  formed  a  Government  of  National  Concentration 
under  his  own  direct  leadership,8  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  had  proceeded  to 
take  action  against  the  Iron  Guard,  the  Rumanian  nationalist  organization 

1  See  a  memorandum  by  Fabricius,  the  German  Minister  in  Bucharest,  dated  18  November 
*937  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  147). 

2  Negotiations  for  the  agreement  for  1938  were  begun  early  in  November  1937  and  concluded 

on  9  December  (ibid.  nos.  147,  154).  For  the  negotiation  of  the  agreement  for  1939  see  p.  433 
below.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  nos.  201,  212. 

4  Ibid.  no.  234.  5  See  above,  p.  422. 

6  For  the  formation  of  this  Cabinet  in  December  1937,  see  Survey  for  1937,  i.  428-9. 

7  The  immediate  cause  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Goga  Cabinet  seems  to  have  been  a  dispute  with 
the  Soviet  Government  over  the  disappearance  of  Butenko,  the  Russian  charge  d’affaires  in 
Bucharest,  but  it  was  suspected  in  Berlin  that  the  influence  of  the  Western  Powers,  who  disliked 
Goga’s  anti-Semitism,  had  had  something  to  do  with  the  King’s  action  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  nos.  1 70, 
*79)- 

8  In  April  1938  Fabricius  was  instructed  to  maintain  .a  policy  of  reserve  towards  Carol  and 
other  leading  personalities  (he  had  had  a  talk  with  Goga).  The  intention  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  was,  while  ‘taking  care  that  Rumania  is  not  induced  by  any  coolness  in  our  relations  to 
contract  other  and  undesirable  ties’,  not  to  seek  closer  political  relations  for  the  time  being,  but 
to  push  on  with  the  development  of  economic  relations  (ibid.  no.  189). 
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whose  leader  was  known  as  Codreanu.1  This  not  only  increased  the 
Germans’  displeasure  with  Carol,  but  also  caused  them  some  embarrass¬ 
ment.  In  the  middle  of  March  1938,  Carol  asked  the  German  Minister  in 
Bucharest  whether  his  Government  would  be  willing  to  make  a  declaration 
disavowing  any  interest  in  Codreanu  and  the  Iron  Guard.  Fabricius 
replied  that  this  was  impossible,  if  only  because  it  would  lay  the  German 
Government  open  to  the  charge  of  interference  in  Rumanian  domestic 
affairs.2  Nevertheless,  in  May  Codreanu  and  some  of  his  colleagues  were 
put  on  trial,  and  the  evidence  produced  against  them  included  testimony 
bearing  on  the  question  of  their  relations  with  various  German  agencies.3 

By  the  end  of  September,  however,  King  Carol  had  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  to  revise  his  policy  towards  Germany.  On  29  September, 
while  the  Four-Power  Conference  was  meeting  at  Munich,  Carol  sent  a 
message  to  Fabricius  expressing  his  desire  for  closer  relations  with  Germany 
than  had  existed  hitherto.  The  Court  Marshal,  who  was  the  bearer  of  the 
message,  emphasized  that  there  was  great  fear  in  Rumania  of  a  Russian 
invasion,4  and  even  inquired  whether,  in  such  an  event,  Rumania  could 
expect  German  assistance.5  Further  feelers  of  the  same  kind  were  put  out 
during  the  next  few  days  by  persons  in  the  King’s  entourage,  and  the 
German  Minister  took  the  opportunity  to  point  out  that  there  was  still 
room  for  development  of  German-Rumanian  economic  relations — men¬ 
tioning  in  particular  Germany’s  willingness  to  give  Rumania  further  assis¬ 
tance  in  her  rearmament.  He  also  spoke  about  the  question  of  comment 
hostile  to  Germany  in  the  Rumanian  press,  and  referred  to  the  possibility 
of  exchanges  of  visits  by  statesmen  as  a  means  of  promoting  rapprochement .6 

This  last  hint  was  soon  acted  upon.  A  state  visit  by  King  Carol  to  the 

1  For  the  earlier  history  of  Codreanu  and  the  Iron  Guard,  see  Survey  for  1937,  i.  424-5,  427-8. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  186. 

3  Ibid.  nos.  203  and  205.  Fabricius,  who  reported  this  to  Berlin,  suggested  that  Ribbentrop 
might  ask  Prince  Frederick  of  Hohenzollern,  Carol’s  uncle,  to  represent  to  the  King  the  un¬ 
desirability  of  taking  drastic  action  against  the  Iron  Guard.  Weizsacker  replied  that  this  also 
might  be  construed  as  interference  in  Rumanian  internal  affairs  and  instructed  Fabricius  to 
take  the  line  that  there  was  no  proof— whatever  evidence  might  be  produced  at  the  trial — that 
Codreanu  enjoyed  official  German  support  (ibid.  nos.  204,  207,  208).  German  support  for  the 
Iron  Guard  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  given  so  surreptitiously  that  even  the  highest  quarters 
in  Berlin  were  in  the  dark  about  it.  For  instance,  on  18  January  1938,  Lammers,  the  chief  of 
the  Reich  Chancellery,  asked  Neurath,  who  was  then  still  Foreign  Minister,  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  allegations  by  Goga  that  propaganda  material  was  being  sent  to  the  Iron  Guard  under 
Foreign  Ministry  invoice,  and  also  to  establish  ‘whether  and  from  what  German  agency  the 
Iron  Guard  has  received  financial  subsidies’.  Neurath  in  reply  declared  that  no  propaganda 
material  had  been  sent  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  to  the  Iron  Guard.  He  seems  not  to  have 
answered  the  second  inquiry  (ibid.  no.  164). 

4  For  the  question  of  the  passage  of  Russian  troops  across  Rumania  en  route  for  Czechoslovakia, 
see  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  132,  276-81,  and  p.  421  above. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  v.  no.  227.  Fabricius  replied  that  the  Nazi  leaders  had  always  regarded  Rumania 
as  a  bulwark  against  Soviet  Russia,  and  would  certainly  wish  to  strengthen  this  bulwark,  but 
how  that  was  to  be  done  was  another  matter. 

6  Ibid.  nos.  228,  231. 
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Court  of  St.  James  had  been  postponed  in  the  spring  of  1938  on  account  of 
complications  arising  from  the  Anschluss.  After  the  Munich  Conference 
Carol  decided  to  go  to  London  for  this  visit — which  would  enable  him  to 
explore  to  what  extent  the  British  Government  were  still  interested  in  the 
Danubian  Basin — and  to  include  Paris  and  Brussels  in  his  tour.  In  order 
to  reinsure  himself  as  far  as  possible  against  the  danger  that  this  journey 
in  the  west  would  be  taken  amiss  in  Berlin,  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  was 
intending  to  visit  his  uncle,  Prince  Frederick,  in  Germany  on  the  way 
home,  and  would  be  glad  to  meet  the  Nazi  leaders.1  On  27  October 
Fabricius  was  instructed  by  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  to  say  that 
Carol  would  be  welcome  in  Germany,  and  on  5  November  that  Hitler 
would  be  glad  to  see  him.2 

In  preparation  for  this  visit,  George  Bratianu,  a  leading  Rumanian 
politician  who  had  always  favoured  close  relations  with  Germany  and  was 
well  known  in  Berlin,3  arranged  to  go  to  Germany  early  in  November. 
Bratianu  hoped  to  see  Hitler  (who  had  received  him  in  1936)  and  Ribben- 
trop,  but  he  had  to  be  content  with  interviews  with  Goring  and  Weiz- 
sacker.  His  main  object  was  apparently  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
Germany  now  intended  to  back  Hungary’s  territorial  aims,  and  he  was 
believed  in  Berlin  to  have  satisfied  himself  that  Rumania  need  have  no 
immediate  fears  about  Transylvania.  In  the  middle  of  November  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Bucharest  to  report  to  the  King  before  the  latter’s  departure.4 

Before  Carol  left  his  country  an  attempt  was  made  to  strengthen 
Rumania’s  position  by  effecting  the  renewal  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  with 
Jugoslavia,  which  was  due  to  expire  on  14  November.  For  this  purpose  the 
Regent,  Prince  Paul,5  was  invited  to  Rumania  for  a  ‘hunting  holiday’  on 
5  November.  But  the  auspices  were  not  good:  Stojadinovic,  seeking  to 

1  Comnen,  who  gave  this  message  to  Fabricius  on  22  October,  said  that  the  King  wished  to 
have  these  interviews  because  of  his  desire  to  orient  his  policy  towards  Germany.  Comnen 
( Preludi ,  p.  340)  makes  a  reference  to  the  story  that  Carol  had  not  intended  to  ask  for 
meetings  with  members  of  the  German  Government  until  he  was  warned  by  his  uncle  that 
Hitler  was  seriously  annoyed  with  him  and  that  unless  he  made  an  act  of  penitence  Rumania, 
surrounded  by  enemies  or  uncertain  friends,  might  some  day  find  herself  in  the  position  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Comnen  implies  that  Carol  did  not  decide  to  make  the  ‘journey  to  Canossa’ 
until  the  exclusion  of  Britain  and  France  from  participation  in  the  Vienna  Award  had  given 
further  proof  of  Germany’s  preponderant  power  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  This  story  appears 
to  be  disproved  by  the  early  date  at  which  Carol  made  his  first  approaches  to  the  Nazis. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  238  and  243. 

3  According  to  Fabricius,  George  Bratianu  had  at  one  time  been  inclined  to  support  the  Iron 
Guard,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  policy  could  only  lead  to  disaster,  and  had 
then  turned  to  the  Liberal  Party,  whose  leader  was  his  uncle,  Dino  Bratianu.  The  elder  Bratianu 
had  previously  been  strongly  pro-French,  but  since  the  Munich  Conference  he  was  said  to  realize 
that  Rumania  must  now  look  towards  Germany.  Even  Maniu,  the  Peasant  leader,  was  reported 
by  Fabricius  to  be  now  taking  this  line  (ibid.  no.  239). 

4  Ibid.  nos.  239,  242,  249. 

5  On  Comnen,  Prince  Paul  left  the  impression  of  a  Medici  of  the  Florentine  decadence  (Com¬ 
nen:  Preludi,  pp.  358-9). 
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exploit  his  policy  of  neutrality  during  the  Czechoslovak  crisis,  had  ordered 
a  general  election  for  December,  although  the  Chamber’s  mandate  did 
not  expire  until  the  following  May.  He  had  declared  at  the  opening  of  the 
election  campaign  that  ‘the  adventure  of  a  war  unjustified  by  the  vital 
interests  of  the  country  is  not  in  Jugoslavia’s  programme’.  When  King 
Carol  proposed  the  renewal  of  the  Rumanian-Jugoslav  Alliance  for  a  new 
period  of  ten  years,  Prince  Paul  somewhat  unskilfully  evaded  the  issue  until 
he  could  discuss  it  with  his  redoubtable  Prime  Minister.1 

While  King  Carol,  at  the  time  of  his  journey  to  the  West,  had  thus 
already  taken  steps  to  put  his  relations  with  the  Nazis  on  a  better  footing, 
he  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  that  the  Western  countries  with  which 
Rumania  had  hitherto  had  the  closest  ties  might  still  help  him  to  avert  the 
danger  that  Rumania,  through  her  fear  of  Russia,  would  be  forced  willy- 
nilly  to  become  a  German  satellite  state.  What  Rumania  sought  from 
Britain  and  France  was,  first,  the  assurance  that  they  would  uphold  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  new  Czechoslovak  State, 
as  a  sine  qua  non  of  stability  and  order  in  Central  Europe;  and,  secondly, 
that  they  would  help  Rumania  to  build  up  her  own  armed  forces  and 
economy  so  as  not  to  be  at  the  military  and  economic  mercy  of  Germany. 
Militarily  and  politically,  in  fact,  she  dreaded  the  approach  of  German 
power;  but  economically  she  was  seeking  to  profit  by  manoeuvring  the 
two  Great  Power  blocs  into  the  position  of  competitive  bidders  for  her  oil 
and  grain.  Of  the  Germans,  Carol  told  Comnen  that  he  was  willing  to 
exchange  products  freely  with  them  and  would  not  object  to  intellectual 
interchanges  and  sporting  contests,  although  there  were  dangers  even  in 
contacts  of  that  kind.  What  he  would  not  accept  was  German  inter¬ 
ference  in  Rumania’s  domestic  affairs.  He  seems  to  have  hoped  that  he 
might  obtain  from  the  Nazis  a  definite  promise  to  refrain  from  this,  and 
especially  to  cease  giving  any  support  to  the  Iron  Guard  or  any  other 
Fascist  movement.2 

Comnen  accompanied  King  Carol  to  London,3  and  on  17  November 
discussed  with  Lord  Halifax  (among  other  matters)  the  state  of  Rumania’s 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom, which  had  suffered  a  marked  decline  in 

1  Comnen:  Preludi,  pp.  343-4,  358-64.  After  Prince  Paul’s  return  to  Belgrade  the  German 
Minister  in  that  city  was  told  by  Stojadinovic  that  the  Regent  had  found  a  growing  desire  in 
Rumania  for  a  political  rapprochement  with  Germany  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  245).  Prince  Paul  had 
another  ‘hunting  holiday’  with  King  Carol  from  8  to  10  January  1939,  after  Carol’s  return  from 
his  European  tour  and  before  Paul’s  dismissal  of  Stojadinovic  (see  below,  p.  438).  The  new 
Rumanian  Foreign  Minister,  Gafencu,  visited  Belgrade  a  few  weeks  later  (see  below,  p.  457). 

2  Comnen:  Preludi,  p.  370.  Comnen  states  that  on  10  October  he  had  taxed  the  German 
Minister  with  evidence  of  frequent  contacts  between  his  Legation  and  leading  members  of  the 
Iron  Guard,  and  with  allegations  that  automatic  weapons  for  the  Iron  Guard  were  being 
smuggled  into  Rumania  in  the  German  diplomatic  bag.  Public  opinion  had  recently  been 
seriously  disturbed  by  a  series  of  Iron  Guard  attacks  on  life  and  property  (ibid.  pp.  254-5,  370— 1 )  - 

3  For  King  Carol’s  conversations  in  London,  see  also  above,  pp.  146  and  208. 
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recent  years.1  He  pointed  out  that,  unless  Britain  increased  Her  purchases, 
Rumania  would  have  to  look  for  markets  elsewhere,  which  would  amount 
to  giving  Germany  a  virtual  monopoly  of  Rumanian  trade.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  Britain,  like  Germany,  should  agree  to  supply  the  Rumanian 
Government  with  goods  on  credit,  and  should  accept  Rumanian  products 
in  payment.  He  also  suggested  long-term  credits,  at  reduced  rates  of 
interest,  to  Rumanian  traders,  and  British  participation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Rumania’s  natural  resources  and  public  works  schemes.  Unless 
Britain  agreed  to  these  suggestions,  the  Rumanian  Government  would 
regretfully  be  compelled  to  intensify  their  commercial  exchanges  with 
Germany.  Halifax’s  reply  was  that  the  trade  between  their  two  countries 
must  be  on  a  sound  (i.e.  normal  and  natural)  basis;  and  he  recommended 
that  Rumania  should  try  to  reduce  her  prices  to  world-levels,  since  it  was 
impossible  for  a  free  economy,  like  that  of  Britain,  to  pay  prices  differing 
from  those  determined  by  free  exchange.  He  promised,  however,  to 
submit  the  problem  to  expert  examination,  and  to  consider  a  suggestion 
made  by  King  Carol  that  a  British  economic  mission  should  visit  Bucharest 
without  delay.2  Comnen  reports  the  British  Foreign  Minister  as  adding, 
however:  ‘We  must  show  great  discretion  and  circumspection;  in  other 
words,  we  must  not  give  the  smallest  or  remotest  impression  that  Britain  is 
trying  to  raise  a  barrier  against  German  expansion  eastwards’;  and 
Comnen  was  left  deploring  what  he  regarded  as  the  British  Government’s 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Manchester  School.3 

On  leaving  London  Comnen  went  straight  back  to  Bucharest,  while 
King  Carol  paid  a  visit  to  Brussels  and  from  there  went  on  to  Paris,  where 
he-stayed  from  19  to  21  November.  The  King  had  opportunities  for  dis¬ 
cussing  Rumania’s  position  and  desiderata  with  Daladier,  Bonnet,  and 
other  members  of  the  French  Cabinet,  but  the  outcome  of  these  conversa¬ 
tions  was  again  disappointing  from  the  Rumanian  point  of  view.  The 


French  Government,  like  Halifax,  were  concerned  not  to  do  anything  which 
might  give  an  impression  in  Berlin  that  France  was  trying  to  restrict 

Germany’s  economic  activities,  and  Carol 

seems  to  have  elicited  little 

1  Rumanian  exports  in  milliards  of  lei: 

To  United 

To  Germany 

Kingdom 

and  Austria 

1936  ....  3-t 

57 

1937  .  .  .  .2-8 

8-2 

1938  .  .  .  .2-4 

57 

(League  of  Nations:  International  Trade  Statistics,  igj8  (Geneva,  1939),  p.  225). 

2  In  the  summer  of  1938  Lord  Lloyd  of  Dolobran  had  visited  Rumania  to  explore  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  expanding  British-Rumanian  trade,  but  the  result  of  his  mission  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  expansion  were  seen  more  clearly  than  the  advantages  (see 
D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  234). 

3  Comnen:  Preludi,  pp.  387-92.  Cf.  the  account  of  this  conversation  which  Halifax  sent  to 
the  British  Minister  in  Bucharest  (Palairet)  on  17  November  1938  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iii,  pp.  231-3). 
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more  than  an  expression  of  the  hope  that,  when  the  French  economic 
mission  which  was  then  in  Rumania  had  reported,  it  would  be  found 
possible  to  develop  commercial  exchanges  between  the  two  countries 
by  private  initiative.1  King  Carol  spent  the  next  few  days  in  Germany, 
where  he  saw  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  at  Berchtesgaden  on  24  November 
and  had  a  long  conversation  with  Goring  at  Leipzig  on  the  26th.2 

At  his  interview  with  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop,3  King  Carol  declared  that 
while  Rumania  wished  to  have  good  relations  with  all  other  Powers,  she 
desired  especially  to  maintain  and  consolidate  her  relations  with  Germany. 
In  particular  he  was  anxious  to  develop  good  commercial  relations  with 
Central  Europe,  especially  with  Germany,  and  to  have  a  secure  line  of 
communications.  It  was,  he  said,  absolutely  vital  that  Rumania  should 
not  have  to  depend  for  her  railway  communication  with  Germany  on  the 
line  running  through  Hungary.4  The  question  of  Carpatho-Ruthenia 
was,  therefore,  of  special  interest  to  him  and  he  was  opposed  to  its  annexa¬ 
tion  by  Hungary,  though  this  placed  him  in  a  difficult  position  vis-a-vis 
his  Polish  allies.5  He  also  inquired  what  the  German  attitude  was  towards 
Hungarian  territorial  claims  against  Rumania. 

Hitler  welcomed  the  prospect  of  trade  development,  saying  that  Ger¬ 
many  ‘could  supply  Rumania  with  most  of  the  things  she  needed’,  and 
could  herself ‘use  Rumanian  grain  and  raw  materials’.  He  discussed  the 
possibility  of  constructing  a  highway  from  Rumania  to  Germany  through 
Czechoslovakia,  but  said  that  this  would  be  very  costly,  and  a  doubtful 
proposition  from  the  economic  point  of  view.  Strategically,  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  communications  might  be  dangerous  for  Germany  in  the  event 
of  Russian  aggression,  and  he  asked  in  this  connexion  about  Rumania’s 
attitude  to  Russia.  King  Carol  replied  that  Rumania  was  anti-Russian, 
though  she  dared  not  say  so  openly,  and  would  never  permit  the  passage 
of  Russian  troops  across  her  territory.  On  the  question  of  Hungary’s 
territorial  claims,  Hitler  said  that  for  years  he  had  been  telling  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  to  be  moderate,  and  in  reply  to  a  specific  question  from  the  King 
said  that  a  Hungarian-Rumanian  conflict  would  not  affect  Germany 
directly  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  her  to  define  her  attitude.  Hitler 

1  The  Times,  22  November  1938. 

2  According  to  a  telegram  of  20  November  from  the  German  Embassy  in  Paris,  Carol  had 
told  the  French  that  he  was  making  only  a  private  visit  to  Germany,  and  had  asked,  therefore, 
that  the  strictest  secrecy  be  maintained  concerning  his  meeting  with  Hitler  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  254, 
note  1). 

3  See  Ribbentrop’s  memorandum  on  the  discussion  (ibid.  no.  254). 

4  Cf.  Hitler’s  remark,  in  his  speech  to  the  Reichstag  on  28  April  1939,  that  ‘the  man  best 
authorized  to  speak  on  behalf  of’  Rumania  had  told  him  personally  ‘how  desirable  it  would  be 
to  have  a  direct  line  of  communication  with  Germany  perhaps  via  the  Ukraine  and  Slovakia’. 
For  the  significance  of  this  passage  in  Hitler’s  speech  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March 
1939,  p.  290  and  note  1 . 

s  See  pp.  91-92  for  Polish-Rumanian  relations  on  the  Ruthenian  question. 
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also  declared  that  the  Carpatho-Ruthenian  question  was  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  Germany,  although  the  Vienna  Award  must  be  respected.  He 
went  on  to  give  one  of  his  many  assurances  that  Germany  had  nothing 
but  ethnographic  claims  in  Central  Europe,  which  had  now  been  satisfied. 
Germany  had  become  cautious  as  a  result  of  past  experiences:  ‘her  aim 
now  that  she  had  brought  the  German  race  together  within  Germany  was 
to  consolidate  in  every  way,  to  develop  the  Reich,  and  to  smooth  out  the 
difficulties  in  foreign  policy  which  still  existed  here  and  there.’1 

King  Carol  referred  again  to  the  question  of  railroad  communications 
between  Germany  and  Rumania  when  he  saw  Goring  on  26  November, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  development  of  the  Danube  shipping  route  as  a 
third  means  of  communication  could  also  be  blocked  if  there  were  to  be 
a  coalition  between  Poland  and  Hungary.  He  remarked  that  Rumania’s 
alliance  with  Poland  was  directed  exclusively  against  Russia,2  and  said 
that  ‘the  Poles  sometimes  made  impossible  political  proposals’.3  He  asked 
about  the  German  attitude  towards  an  independent  Ukraine,  and  when 
Goring  said  that  Germany  would  support  an  Ukrainian  liberation  move¬ 
ment  in  every  way,4  King  Carol  reserved  his  opinion  until  he  had  given 
further  consideration  to  the  effect  ‘of  a  large  Ukrainian  state  on  his  eastern 
frontier’.  The  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  German  minority  in  Ruma¬ 
nia  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and  King  Carol  told  Goring  that  the 
whole  problem  of  the  position  of  minorities  in  Rumania  was  being  exa¬ 
mined  afresh,  with  the  intention  of  taking  regional  conditions  more  into 
account  than  in  the  past.5 

Economic  relations  between  Germany  and  Rumania  were  also  reviewed 
in  detail  at  this  interview.  King  Carol  said  that  he  had  appointed  several 
Ministers,  including  Constantinescu,  to  conduct  negotiations  about  the 
exploitation  of  Rumanian  ore  deposits  and  the  development  of  the  oil¬ 
fields.  In  regard  to  armaments  he  was  specially  interested  in  the  speedier 
delivery  of  German  machine  tools  to  equip  an  anti-aircraft  factory.  It  was 
agreed  that  negotiations  should  take  place  in  Bucharest  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  economic  relations,  and  the  desirability  of  making  plans  for  five 
or  even  ten  years  ahead,  in  addition  to  the  arrangements  covered  by  the 
annual  trade  and  clearing  agreements,  was  mentioned  in  this  connexion. 
After  the  meeting  was  over  Wohlthat  was  appointed  by  Goring  to  lead  a 
German  delegation  to  conduct  these  negotiations  when  the  time  came.6 

The  peculiarly  delicate  question  of  the  Iron  Guard  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  raised  directly  during  Carol’s  interview  with  Hitler  and 

1  Hitler  mentioned  Memel  in  this  connexion,  and  also  the  proposal  for  an  Autobahn  across 
the  Danzig  Corridor,  explaining  the  latter  as  due  to  his  hope  of  attaining  ‘increasingly  better 
relations  with  the  Poles’.  1  See  above,  p.  291  for  this  point. 

3  Presumably  this  referred  to  Beck’s  attempt  in  October  to  win  King  Carol’s  support  for  a 
coup  against  Ruthenia  (see  pp.  91-92  above).  4  See  also  above,  p.  31 1. 

5  See  below,  pp.  451-2.  6  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  257. 
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Ribbentrop,  though  the  King  did  refer  to  the  activities  of  Landes gruppenleiter 
Konradi,  who  was,  he  said,  collaborating  with  all  the  elements  that  were 
opposed  to  his  (Carol’s)  policy.  Such  activities  were,  he  pointed  out,  liable 
to  disturb  good  relations  between  Germany  and  Rumania,  and  he  urgently 
requested  the  recall  of  Konradi.1  Hitler  then  instructed  Ribbentrop  to 
send  for  Konradi  at  once.  When  the  King  complained  to  Goring  on  the 
26th  about  Konradi’s  activities,  Goring  retaliated  by  inquiring  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  Codreanu.  King  Carol  said  that  he  was  no  longer  working  in  a 
mine,  but  was  living  under  guard  in  a  small  city.  Former  efforts  to  let 
him  participate  in  politics  had  broken  down,  because  he  ‘did  not  have  a 
superior  intellect’,  and  had  built  up  his  movement  by  a  ‘primitive  and  in 
part  mystical  influence  upon  the  masses’.  King  Carol  expressed  bewilder¬ 
ment  as  to  where  the  extremist  circles  in  Rumania  obtained  their  funds — 
adding  pointedly  that  it  ‘was  very  difficult  for  him  to  differentiate  between 
what  was  Party  and  what  was  Government  in  Germany’.2 

The  German  records  of  King  Carol’s  interviews  in  Germany  afford  no 
basis  for  the  rumours,  subsequently  current  in  Bucharest,3  that  the  King 
had  obtained  Hitler’s  consent  for  the  drastic  solution  of  the  problem  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Iron  Guard  which  followed  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Bucharest.  During  Carol’s  absence  from  Rumania  Iron  Guard  agitation 
had  reached  such  a  pitch  of  violence  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Calinescu,  was  waiting  only  for  the  King’s  return  to  submit  to  him  and 
the  Cabinet  ‘a  series  of  measures  designed  to  make  an  end,  once  and  for 
all,  of  these  subversive  activities’.4  On  his  return  to  Bucharest  on  28 
November  King  Carol  held  a  meeting  of  his  principal  Ministers,  and  on 
the  following  day  General  Ion  Antonescu,  a  former  Minister  of  Defence 
who  was  now  commanding  an  army  corps,  was  dismissed  from  his  com¬ 
mand  on  account  of  correspondence  revealing  his  connexion  with  the  Iron 
Guard.  Among  other  security  measures,  Codreanu  and  thirteen  other 
Iron  Guard  leaders  were  that  night  removed  from  their  place  of  detention, 
ostensibly  to  frustrate  an  attempt  to  rescue  them.  According  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  official  report,  the  convoy  ran  into  an  ambush  in  the  early  morning 
of  the  30th,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  ‘shot  while  trying  to  escape’.  A 
general  order  was  issued  to  the  gendarmerie,  instructing  them  to  attack 
political  terrorists  without  warning  or  mercy.  On  2  December  three  more 
members  of  the  Iron  Guard,  arrested  in  connexion  with  the  attempted 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  254.  Konradi  was  General  Secretary  of  the  German-Rumanian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Landesgruppenleiter  of  the  Nazi  Party,  and  also  acted  as  commercial  attache  to  the 
German  Embassy.  At  the  end  of  May  1938  Fabricius  had  reported  statements,  attributed  to  the 
King,  that  Konradi  was  the  agent  through  whom  Codreanu  (so  the  Rumanians  alleged)  received 
financial  support  from  Germany  (ibid.  no.  208).  2  Ibid.  no.  257. 

3  King  Carol’s  Minister  of  Court,  Urdareanu,  seems  to  have  been  one  source  of  these  rumours. 
A  former  Rumanian  deputy,  Pamfil  Seicaru,  later  published  a  book  (Rien  que  des  cendres,  Paris, 
Andre  Bonne,  1949)  in  which  he  stated  (p.  60)  that  the  murder  of  Codreanu  had  been  concerted 
between  Carol  and  Hitler.  4  Comnen:  Preludi,  pp.  397-403,  406-7. 
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murder  of  the  Rector  of  Cluj  University  on  28  November,  were  also  ‘shot 
while  trying  to  escape’.  The  German  press  had  hitherto  reported  the 
incidents  fairly  objectively;  but  it  now  launched  a  violent  attack  on  the 
Rumanian  Government  and  King.1 

Realizing  that  he  could  not  expect  protection  from  the  Western  Powers, 
Carol  hastened  to  appease  the  Germans  by  economic  concessions.  Since 
28  October  the  head  of  the  economic  department  of  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry,  Dr.  Clodius,  had  been  in  Rumania  negotiating  for  the  annual 
agreement  which  would  govern  German-Rumanian  trade  and  clearing 
arrangements  during  1939.2  This  was  at  last  concluded  on  10  December, 
Germany  obtaining  for  one  year  increased  supplies  of  oil,  grain,  cattle, 
and  pigs,  and  an  adjustment  of  7  per  cent,  in  her  favour  in  the  rate  of 
exchange.3  On  the  night  of  14  December  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
Rumanian  Crown  Council  decided  to  send  the  pro-German  ex-Prime 
Minister  Alexander  Vaida-Voevod  as  Ambassador  to  Berlin  in  the  hope 
of  improving  relations  with  Germany.4  Political  parties  in  Rumania  had 
already  been  dissolved  in  the  previous  April,  and  the  Council  now  created 
a  single  National  Regeneration  Front  under  royal  auspices.  Comnen’s 
close  support  of  Czechoslovakia  in  recent  months  rendered  him  unsuitable 
as  Foreign  Minister  in  the  new  partial  reorientation  of  Rumanian  policy;5 

1  A  protest  from  the  Rumanians  against  the  German  press  campaign  received  the  reply  that 
the  press  comment  reflected  the  strong  public  feeling  aroused  by  Godreanu’s  murder,  and  further 
articles  of  the  same  kind  could  therefore  not  be  prevented  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  nos.  260  and  261). 
For  the  rumour  that  the  German  Government  had  even  threatened  to  send  a  ‘punitive  expedi¬ 
tion’  to  Rumania  see  Gafencu :  Derniers  Jours  de  V Europe,  pp.  38-39  and  Seicaru,  loc.  cit. 

2  On  5  December  Clodius  was  told  to  push  on  with  the  negotiations  in  order  that  they  might 
not  be  prejudiced  by  a  further  mark  of  Germany’s  displeasure  which  was  being  planned.  This 
was  the  return  of  Rumanian  orders  and  decorations  given  to  certain  Nazi  leaders ;  it  had  been 
carried  into  effect  before  the  end  of  December  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  261,  note  2). 

3  One  of  the  points  which  had  protracted  these  negotiations  was  the  German  demand  for  an 
adjustment  of  the  exchange  rate  in  Germany’s  favour;  cf.  Survey  for  1938,  i.  55-56.  The  Ruma¬ 
nians  were  also  unwilling  to  deliver  as  much  grain  for  fodder  as  the  Germans  were  demanding. 
These  difficulties  almost  caused  a  breakdown  of  the  negotiations  on  the  eve  of  Carol’s  departure 
for  London;  the  German  delegation  referred  them  to  the  King,  who  made  a  satisfactory  promise 
in  the  matter  of  fodder  but  held  out  for  an  exchange  rate  which  was  still  unacceptable  to  the 
Germans.  Finally,  in  an  interview  at  the  railway  station  on  14  November,  Carol  slightly  raised 
the  Rumanian  offer,  and  this  was  accepted  by  Berlin  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  nos.  246,  247,  248).  Clodius, 
who  considered  the  agreement  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  reported  that  it  would  mean  that  about 
45  per  cent,  of  Rumania’s  trade  in  1939  would  be  with  Germany.  The  final  phase  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  had  been  helped  by  the  political  tension  after  the  murder  of  Codreanu.  This  was,  Clodius 
believed,  widely  condemned  by  public  opinion  and  was  likely  to  affect  the  King’s  moral  position, 
though  he  was  strong  enough  to  maintain  power.  Clodius  also  reported  that  the  most  pronounced 
former  opponents  of  Germany  now  recognized  Rumania’s  dependence  on  Germany,  but  that 
their  attitude  was  determined  by  realism  or  fear  and  their  sympathies  were  still  with  the  Western 
democracies  (ibid.  no.  264). 

4  In  order  to  preserve  the  balance,  the  ex-Premier,  Tatarescu,  was  simultaneously  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Paris,  and  in  January  1939  the  industrialist  Tilea  became  Minister  in  London. 

s  Comnen  states  that  for  several  weeks  previously  he  had  intimated  his  wish  to  resign  for 
personal  reasons.  As  early  as  1 1  October  his  pro-Czech  policy  had  met  with  some  criticism  in 
the  Cabinet  ( Preludi ,  pp.  260-2,  423,  note  1). 
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and  on  21  December  he  was  replaced  by  Grigore  Gafencu  who,  after  a 
disagreement  with  Titulescu  in  1933,  had  resigned  his  Under-Secretary¬ 
ship  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  entered  journalism,  where  he  had  won  a 
reputation  for  ‘realism’. 

In  his  first  official  broadcast,  made  on  29  December  1938,  Gafencu  was 
careful  not  to  show  any  preference  for  the  Axis  or  for  the  Western  Powers. 

Our  desire  for  peace  [he  said]  takes  account  of  the  actual  circumstances,  and 
follows  with  interest  and  sympathy  all  efforts  at  rapprochement  between  the 
Great  Powers  of  West  and  Central  Europe.  .  .  . 

Rumania  bases  her  policy  also  on  the  Balkan  Pact  which  brings  her  close 
to  Turkey  and  Greece,  whose  views  she  shares  on  the  need  for  respecting  the 
rights  of  States  to  exist  and  on  the  preservation  of  good  order  in  S.E.  Europe. 
She  will  endeavour  to  reach  the  best  possible  understanding  with  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  Danubian  States  equally,  in  so  far  as  these  take  into  account  the 
reality  of  common  interests  and  the  need  for  solidarity.  .  .  . 

Rumania  is  resolved  to  maintain  friendly  and  neighbourly  relations  with 
Soviet  Russia,  strengthened  by  the  peace-protocols  and  pacts  and  definition  of 
the  aggressor.1 

As  Gafencu  subsequently  stated  in  his  memoirs,2  however,  the  urgent 
task  which  he  had  to  fulfil  on  taking  up  his  new  responsibilities  was  to 
allay  the  storm  of  anger  in  Berlin.  He  told  the  German  charge  d’affaires 
in  Bucharest3  on  19  January  1939  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  King 
to  offer  an  official  explanation  of  the  events  of  30  November.4  King  Carol, 
he  said,  had  been  unable  to  discuss  measures  against  the  Iron  Guard  with 
Hitler  and  Goring  because  he  was  not  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
until  he  returned  to  Bucharest.  He  then  found  that  the  Government  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  had  to  choose  between  being  swept  away  by  violence  and 
taking  the  most  rigorous  measures.  It  was  as  wrong  to  assume  that  the 
action  against  the  Iron  Guard  had  been  taken  under  the  influence  of  the 
Western  democracies  or  of  Russia  as  it  was  to  assume  that  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  rumours  which  imputed  a  share  of  the  responsibility  to  Hitler.s 
Gafencu  spoke  on  much  the  same  lines  to  Fabricius  on  2  February,  and 
gave  him  an  assurance  of  Rumania’s  sincere  desire  to  work  with  Germany. 
The  Rumanian  National  Front,  he  declared,  intended  to  follow  a  policy 
similar  to  that  of  Fascism  or  National  Socialism,  and  in  particular  to  take 
action  against  the  Jews.  Fabricius  replied  that  German  confidence  in 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  30  December,  Manchester  Guardian,  31  December  1938. 

1  Gafencu:  Derniers  Jours  de  V Europe,  p.  39. 

3  Fabricius  was  absent  from  Bucharest  for  some  weeks,  and  on  his  return  at  the  beginning  of 
February  he  reported  that  he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  pro-German  party,  who  had  feared 
a  breach  of  relations  as  a  punishment  for  the  murder  of  the  Iron  Guard  leaders.  These  fears, 
according  to  Fabricius,  had  been  fomented  by  the  British  Embassy  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  281). 

4  Gafcncu’s  predecessor,  Comnen,  had  given  similar  explanations  earlier,  but  in  a  less  formal 

way.  5  Ibid.  no.  275. 
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Rumania  had  been  greatly  shaken  by  the  events  of  30  November,  but 
clear-cut  anti-Semitic  measures  would  do  much  to  reassure  Berlin.  He 
also  turned  the  tables  on  King  Carol  by  demanding  the  cessation  of  Ruma¬ 
nian  ‘intrigues’  against  Konradi  and  other  German  agents  in  Rumania.1 

At  this  time  the  attempts  which  Carol  had  made  in  November  1938  to 
stimulate  Great  Britain  and  France  into  taking  a  larger  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Rumanian  economy  were  only  just  beginning  to  take  effect. 
Commercial  negotiations  with  France  had  been  opened  during  January, 
but  arrangements  were  not  yet  complete  for  the  dispatch  to  Bucharest 
of  the  British  economic  mission  for  which  Carol  had  asked.2  In  view  of  the 
political  tension  with  Germany,  the  King  and  his  advisers  felt  that  they 
must  give  further  proof  of  goodwill  in  the  economic  field,3  and  before  the 
end  of  January  the  question  of  large-scale  economic  projects,  which  Carol 
had  discussed  with  Goring  in  November,  had  been  reopened — apparently 
on  Rumanian  initiative.4  On  2  February  George  Bratianu  saw  Goring 
again,  as  an  emissary  from  the  King,  and  undertook  that  if  Wohlthat  came 
to  Bucharest  in  the  near  future  every  facility  would  be  given  him  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  economic  agree¬ 
ment.5 

When  Wohlthat  arrived  in  Bucharest,  on  13  February,  he  was  at  once 
received  by  the  King,  and  a  programme  of  discussion  was  submitted  by 
the  Rumanians  with  the  avowed  object  of  allowing  Germany  to  regain 
the  economic  predominance  which  she  had  enjoyed  in  Rumania  before 
1914.  The  Economic  Policy  Department  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry 
was  of  opinion  that  no  great  increase  in  German-Rumanian  trade  could 
be  expected,  but  that  it  was  politically  most  desirable  to  seize  the  opportu¬ 
nity  which  Rumania  was  offering.6  Wohlthat  was,  therefore,  told  on  17 
February  that  the  Rumanian  proposals  were  acceptable  in  principle,  but 
he  was  instructed  to  ‘conduct  the  negotiations  in  such  a  manner  that, 
without  political  commitments,  the  greatest  possible  economic  advantages 
are  drawn  from  the  present  situation’.  He  was  not,  however,  to  sign  an 
agreement  before  returning  to  Berlin  and  reporting  in  person.7 

This  first  phase  of  the  negotiations  ended  on  22  February,  and  on  the 
27th  Wohlthat  reported  to  Goring  on  the  outcome  of  the  discussions.  He 
had,  he  wrote,  been  very  well  received,  and  from  a  comparison  of  his 


1  Ibid,  v,  no.  280.  Konradi  had  evidently  been  sent  back  to  Bucharest  after  his  summons 
to  Berlin  at  the  end  of  November.  The  Rumanians  had  recently  asked  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Schickert,  the  DNB  representative,  because  of  the  nature  of  his  reports,  but  Gafencu  now  agreed 
to  receive  Schickert  (ibid.). 

2  Lord  Sempill  arrived  in  Bucharest  on  12  February  (one  day  ahead  of  Wohlthat)  as  the 
representative  of  a  private  British  business  group. 

3  Cf.  the  remark  made  by  Fabricius  to  the  Jugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  whom  he  saw  in 

Bucharest  on  21  February,  after  the  Balkan  Conference,  that  Rumania  must  prove  her  sincerity 
by  ‘good  works’  (ibid.  no.  299).  4  Ibid.  no.  279. 

5  Ibid.  no.  282.  6  Ibid.  no.  294.  7  Ibid.  no.  298. 


6  Ibid.  no.  294. 
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experiences  with  his  earlier  negotiations  in  Bucharest  in  1935,  when  French 
influence  had  still  been  predominant,  it  was  clear  to  him  that  there  had 
been  ‘a  definite  turn  in  favour  of  Germany’.  Rumania  was  prepared  to 
sign  a  comprehensive  agreement,  providing  for  ‘large-scale  carefully 
planned  co-operation  over  a  long  period  of  time’.  In  the  agreement  con¬ 
templated,  provision  would  be  made  for  the  adaptation  of  Rumanian 
agriculture  to  German  needs;  the  development  of  the  timber  industry; 
the  exploitation  of  mineral  resources;  the  development  of  a  ‘German- 
Rumanian  oil  industry’  and  of  refining  processes  to  suit  German  require¬ 
ments;  the  restriction  or  expansion  of  Rumanian  industries  as  might  be 
necessary  to  avoid  competition  with  German  exports;  the  establishment 
of  export  industries  in  free  zones  on  the  Danube  for  delivery  to  third 
markets;  the  delivery  of  German  war  material  and  weapons  and  the 
standardization  of  armaments — particularly  of  the  Rumanian  air  force 
— on  the  German  pattern;  the  construction  of  roads,  of  a  canal  between 
Cernavoda  and  Constanta,  and  of  hydraulic  power  stations;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  enterprises  under  public  ownership  (municipal  power,  gas,  and 
water-works,  &c.) ;  and  finally  co-operation  between  German  and  Ruma¬ 
nian  banks  in  the  financing  of  these  projects.1 

Wohlthat’s  report  to  Goring  contained  a  statement  to  the  effect  that, 
while  the  negotiations  were  in  progress,  Gafencu  had  ‘rejected  feelers  from 
London,  Paris  and  Moscow  in  order  to  give  expression  to  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  Rumanian  Government  to  reach  an  understanding  with  Germany 
first  of  all’.2  Moreover,  at  the  Balkan  Entente  Conference  on  20  February, 
Gafencu,  according  to  his  subsequent  statement  to  Fabricius,  had  agreed 
with  Cincar-Marcovic  of  Jugoslavia  not  only  that  the  Little  Entente  was 
extinct  but  also  that  the  Balkan  Entente  must  in  no  circumstances  become 
an  instrument  directed  against  Germany.  He  and  his  three  confreres,  he 
told  Fabricius,  had  agreed  that  the  Balkan  States  must  meet  the  new  Ger¬ 
man  ‘Drang  nach  den  Osten’  by  co-operating  closely  with  Germany, 
especially  in  economic  matters.3 

Nevertheless,  Rumania  was  not  yet  resigned  to  the  fate  of  becoming 
engulfed  in  the  German  system.  On  3  March  Fabricius  inquired  anxiously 
when  Wohlthat  would  return  to  conclude  the  economic  negotiations.  He 
reported  that  ‘a  great  economic  offensive  by  England,  directed  by  Lord 
Sempill’  was  to  be  expected,  and  that  Britain  was  believed  to  be  interested, 
among  other  things,  in  the  exploitation  of  Rumanian  forests.4  Wohlthat 
did  leave  Berlin  for  Bucharest  on  8  March,  and  he  stated  later  that  it  was 
fortunate  he  returned  when  he  did,  since  France  and  Great  Britain  were 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  306. 

2  Ibid.  Fabricius  had  reported  on  15  February  that  Gafencu  had  given  instructions  that  the 

negotiations  with  Sempill,  who  had  been  received  by  the  King  and  various  Ministers,  were  not 
‘to  be  carried  further  for  the  time  being’  in  order  not  to  prejudice  the  negotiations  with  Germany 
(ibid.  no.  295).  3  Ibid.  no.  304.  4  Ibid.  no.  309. 
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bringing  increasing  pressure  to  bear  on  Rumania  not  to  sign  the  treaty, 
and  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  favour  of  co-operation  with  Germany 
were  in  danger  of  being  ousted.1  The  last  phase  of  the  German-Rumanian 
economic  negotiations,  which  were  concluded  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty 
on  23  March,  eight  days  after  German  troops  had  begun  the  occupation 
of  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the  fears  of  the  Western  democracies  that  Ruma¬ 
nia  was  about  to  share  her  neighbour’s  destiny,  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
Survey  for  1939-46,  in  connexion  with  the  efforts  made  by  the  Western 
Powers  to  build  up  a  security  system  to  guard  against  fresh  German  acts 
of  aggression. 


(b)  Jugoslavia 

Jugoslavia  had  not  the  same  reason  as  Rumania  for  adjusting  her  policy 
after  the  Munich  Conference  and  the  Vienna  Award,  since  Stojadinovic 
had  taken  care  to  do  nothing  that  would  be  likely  to  bring  retribution  on 
his  country  from  the  Axis.  In  fact,  the  balance  shifted  slightly  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  when,  little  more  than  three  months  after  the  Munich  Con¬ 
ference,  the  pro-Axis  Prime  Minister  was  removed  from  office  by  the 
Prince  Regent. 

It  has  been  mentioned2  that  Stojadinovic  had  arranged  for  elections  to 
be  held  in  December  1938  in  the  hope  that  these  would  strengthen  his 
position.  The  parliamentary  opposition  in  Jugoslavia  consisted  mainly  of 
the  Croat  Peasant  Party,  supported  by  small  groups  whose  main  con¬ 
nexion  with  it  was  their  common  dislike  of  the  Prime  Minister.3  The 
Government  were  able,  through  their  control  of  the  administrative  machi¬ 
nery,  to  exert  a  powerful  pressure  on  the  electorate;  and  it  was  therefore 
a  matter  for  surprise  that  in  the  election  the  votes  cast  for  the  Government, 
as  compared  with  those  in  the  elections  of  1935,  fell  from  6o-6  to  54-4  per 
cent.,  while  votes  for  the  Opposition  rose  from  37-3  to  44-6  per  cent.  In 
spite  of  this  setback,  however,  the  electoral  system  gave  Stojadinovic  a 
comfortable  82  per  cent,  of  the  seats  in  the  Chamber.  In  a  demagogic 
speech  which  he  made  during  the  election  campaign  he  declared  that  ‘the 
friendship  which  we  opportunely  established  with  our  great  neighbour  on 
the  western  frontier  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  powerful  factor  for  peace  in 
the  recent  European  crisis’;  and  in  January  1939  he  took  steps  to  consoli¬ 
date  his  relations  with  the  Italian  Government. 

From  18  to  23  January  1939  Ciano  visited  Jugoslavia  and  hunted  and 
talked  with  Stojadinovic  and  with  Prince  Paul.  According  to  Ciano’s 
confidential  report  on  these  conversations,4  Stojadinovic  declared  that  it 

1  Ibid,  v,  no.  309,  note.  2  See  above,  pp.  427-8. 

3  For  a  good  analysis  of  the  background  of  the  Jugoslav  elections,  see  Barbara  Ward  and 

others:  Hitler's  Route  to  Bagdad  (London,  Allen  &  Unwin  for  the  Fabian  Society,  1939),  pp.  64-67. 

4  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  407-12;  Eng.  version,  pp.  268-72. 
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was  indispensable  for  Jugoslavia  to  maintain  good  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many,  but  that  the  people  were  uneasy  at  having  this  immensely  powerful 
neighbour  and  sensitive  to  her  political  and  economic  pressure;  hence 
Italy’s  friendship  was  desired  as  a  counterpoise.  France  and  Britain  were 
geographically  remote  and  of  doubtful  military  strength.  He  had  a  strong 
desire  for  a  detente  with  Flungary  and  would  even  be  prepared  to  consider 
the  conclusion  of  a  pact  of  friendship  with  her.  Hungary,  however,  was 
still  maintaining  an  attitude  of  reserve  and  had  recently  been  showing 
greater  hostility  towards  Jugoslavia,1  and  there  was  also  the  question  of 
Rumanian  relations  with  Hungary  to  be  taken  into  consideration.2 

Stojadinovic  also  said  that  he  was  prepared  for  still  closer  relations 
with  Italy,  even  if  that  meant  incorporation  in  the  framework  of  the  Axis, 
and  that  he  would  look  into  the  possibility  of  adhering  to  the  Anti-Comin¬ 
tern  Pact  and  consult  his  partners  in  the  Balkan  Entente  on  the  question. 
He  intended  to  break  with  the  League  of  Nations,  and  recall  the  Jugoslav 
delegation  from  Geneva,  but  he  wished  to  effect  the  breach  gradually  and 
without  ostentation.3 

When  Ciano  raised  the  question  of  Albania,  on  whose  liquidation 
Mussolini  had  already  resolved,  Stojadinovic  suggested  as  one  solution 
the  partitioning  of  the  country  between  Italy  and  Jugoslavia,  and  proposed 
that  his  brother  should  carry  on  secret  negotiations  to  this  effect  with  the 
Italian  Minister  in  Belgrade.  At  Stojadinovic’s  request  Ciano  mentioned 
this  proposal  to  Prince  Paul  and  found  that  the  Regent  was  not  interested 
in  the  possibility  of  acquiring  territory  in  Albania.  ‘We  have  already  so 
many  Albanians  inside  our  frontiers’,  he  told  Ciano,  ‘and  they  give  us  so 
much  trouble  that  I  have  no  wish  to  increase  their  number.’4 

Stojadinovic  had  assured  Ciano  that  he  could  manage  the  internal 
political  situation,5  and  Ciano  regarded  the  Jugoslav  Prime  Minister  as 
the  linch-pin  of  the  Italian  Government’s  design  of  forming  a  new  Danu- 
bian  bloc  directed  by  themselves;  but  these  plans  were  rudely  disturbed 
by  the  totally  unexpected  fall  of  Stojadinovic  in  the  first  week  of  February. 
According  to  an  ‘historical  analysis’  written  twelve  years  later  by  Stojadi¬ 
novic’s  Minister  of  Social  Affairs  and  successor  as  Prime  Minister,  Dragisa 
Cvetkovic,  Prince  Paul  had  been  ‘stunned’  by  the  revelation  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  collusion  with  the  Axis  and  immediately  communicated  the 
substance  of  his  conversations  with  Ciano  to  the  British  Government.  It 
was,  Cvetkovic  continues,  by  arrangement  with  the  Regent  that  he  and 
four  other  Ministers  (three  of  them  Slovenes  and  one  a  Bosnian  Muslim, 
Cvetkovic  being  the  only  Serb  among  them)  handed  in  their  resignations 

1  Cf.  Comnen:  Preludi,  pp.  356,  367-9,  401-5. 

2  See  below,  pp.  456-7. 

3  See  Stojadinovic’s  account  of  the  conversation,  given  to  the  German  Minister  in  Belgrade 

( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  276).  4  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  411;  Eng.  version,  p.  271. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  406  and  267-8  respectively. 
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on  the  night  of  3-4  February,  on  the  ground  that  they  no  longer  agreed 
with  Stojadinovic’s  ‘home  and  foreign  policy’.1  The  entire  Cabinet  re¬ 
signed  on  the  4th.  The  Regent’s  choice  of  Cvetkovic  to  form  a  new 
Government  was  apparently  due  to  his  favouring  a  more  conciliatory 
policy  towards  the  Croats,  this  being  the  element  of  internal  disagreement 
implied  in  the  phrase  just  quoted;2  and  the  appointment  as  Foreign 
Minister  of  Cincar-Markovic,  who  had  been  Jugoslav  Minister  to  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  last  three  years,  was  taken  to  indicate  that  Jugoslavia  would 
continue  to  follow  a  policy  approved  in  Berlin.3 

Cincar-Marcovic  called  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  before  leaving 
to  take  up  his  new  post  and  gave  Ribbentrop  an  assurance  that  the  change 
of  government  would  in  no  way  affect  foreign  policy.  He  undertook  to  do 
his  best  to  strengthen  relations  between  Germany  and  Jugoslavia,  and  to 
examine  the  possibility  of  Jugoslavia’s  adherence  to  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact — a  question  which  had  been  discussed  between  Ciano  and  Stojadi¬ 
novic  a  fortnight  earlier.4  Ribbentrop  got  the  impression  that  Cincar- 
Marcovic  was  sincere  in  his  intention  of  ‘trying  further  to  adjust  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  foreign  policy  to  the  Axis’.5  A  few  days  later  Cvetkovic  gave  the 
German  Minister  in  Belgrade  an  assurance  of  his  personal  pro-German 
sympathies  and  his  intention  to  strengthen  relations,  and  promised  to  see  that 
the  German  minority  in  Slovenia  received  better  treatment  than  in  the  past.6 

1  Dragisha  Tsvetkovitch  [Dragisa  Cvetkovic]  :  ‘Prince  Paul,  Hitler,  and  Salonika’,  International 
Affairs,  October  1951,  xxvii.  464;  cf.  the  account  which  Stojadinovic  gave  to  the  Italian  Minister 
in  Belgrade  (Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  6  and  7  February  1939). 

2  The  Croat  Opposition,  which  had  polled  80  per  cent,  of  the  votes  in  the  two  banovinas  of 
Sava  and  the  Littoral  (Primorska)  had  boycotted  Parliament  when  it  reassembled  on  15  January, 
just  as  they  had  done  after  the  elections  of  1935.  The  break-up  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the 
creation  of  an  autonomous  Slovakia  had  intensified  their  demand  for  home  rule,  which  Stojadi¬ 
novic  and  the  exponents  of  a  centralized  Jugoslavia  were  not  prepared  to  grant.  The  resignation 
of  the  five  Ministers  was  precipitated  by  a  pan-Serb  speech  by  the  Minister  of  Education, 
threatening  the  Croat  home  rulers  (see  Neue  Ziircher  Zeitung,  6  February  1939).  Cf.  the  report 
of  Heeren,  the  German  Minister  in  Belgrade,  dated  7  March  1939,  that  Prince  Paul  had  decided 
to  remove  Stojadinovic  ‘precisely  in  order  to  propitiate  those  circles  in  the  country  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Croats,  were  in  fundamental  opposition  to  the  authoritarian  methods  of  the 
Stojadinovic  Government’.  The  change  of  government  meant,  in  Heeren’s  opinion,  that  the 
aim  would  now  be  ‘to  resolve  internal  differences  by  “democratic”  methods  through  com¬ 
promise’.  Heeren  suggested  that  the  time  had  come  to  revise  German  policy  towards  the  Croats. 
The  fear  that  for  Germany  to  back  Croat  ambitions  for  equality  in  the  state  would  endanger  the 
authoritarian  regime  was  now  meaningless,  and  a  policy  of  wooing  Croat  friendship  would,  he 
thought,  bear  abundant  fruit.  He  therefore  recommended  that  the  restraint  exercised  by  the 
German  press  in  comments  on  the  Croat  question  should  be  relaxed  by  degrees,  and  the  principle 
of  self-determination  applied  to  this  question  also  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  310). 

3  German  opinion  was  well  pleased  by  this  appointment  ( Frankfurter  Zeitung  an<J  Volkischer 

Beobachter,  7  February  1939;  cf.  Comnen:  Preludi,  p.  107).  4  See  above,  p.  437. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  285.  A  fortnight  later  the  Jugoslav  Minister  in  Rome  returned  to  his  post 
after  a  visit  to  Belgrade,  and  gave  Ciano  ‘many  assurances  of  continued  good  relations  with  the 
Axis’.  Ciano  commented  that  the  Regent  was  ‘very  much  bent  on  justifying  himself  with  us  for 
having  double-crossed  Stoyadinovich’  (Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  20  February  1939). 

6  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  291. 
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Meanwhile,  before  Stojadinovic’s  fall,  the  way  had  been  opened  for  the 
Axis  Powers  to  strengthen  their  influence  in  Jugoslavia  by  the  well-tried 
method  of  either  supplying  her  with  armaments  on  credit  or,  alternatively, 
refusing  supplies  which  she  needed  and  could  not  easily  obtain  elsewhere. 
Hitherto,  the  Jugoslav  military  authorities  had  been  opposed  to  reliance 
on  Germany  for  war  material,  and  such  German  arms  as  had  been 
received  had  for  the  most  part  been  passed  on  again — principally  to 
Czechoslovakia.  Stojadinovic  had  weakened  this  military  opposition  by 
dismissing  two  generals,  and  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  government  in 
Belgrade  two  deals  were  under  negotiation :  one  for  the  supply  by  Krupps 
of  anti-aircraft  guns  and  other  material  to  a  value  of  Rm.  100  million 
(the  credit  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Reich  and  repayable  within  ten  years), 
and  the  other  for  the  supply  of  aircraft,  also  to  the  value  of  Rm.  100  mil¬ 
lion.1  These  negotiations,  which  had  the  approval  of  Goring2  and  of  the 
Reich  Ministry  of  Economics,  were  continued  after  the  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Belgrade,  and  Prince  Paul  himself  took  a  hand  in  them.3  The 
Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  agreed  in  principle  that  the  transaction  was 
desirable,  but  took  the  line  that  the  total  amount  of  credit  should  be 
restricted  for  the  present  to  Rm.  100  million,  and  that  the  negotiations 
should  be  linked  with  the  question  of  Jugoslavia’s  adherence  to  the  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact.4  By  the  end  of  February  it  had  been  agreed  in  Berlin 
that  the  arms  negotiations  should  be  allowed  to  drag  on  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  when  Goring  intended  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  Prince 
Paul  and  pursue  with  him  the  question  of  a  political  rapprochement  be¬ 
tween  Jugoslavia  and  Germany.5  This  decision  to  postpone  the  issue 
was  presumably  taken  in  the  hope  that  the  pending  German  coup 
against  the  remnant  of  Czecho-Slovakia  would  finally  break  down 
Jugoslavia’s  resistance  to  aligning  herself  definitely  with  the  Axis 
Powers. 

Since  the  change  of  government  in  Belgrade  there  had  been  further 
signs  that  Prince  Paul  and  his  Ministers,  in  so  far  as  they  were  pursuing 
the  policy  of  rapprochement  with  Germany,  were  doing  so  not  from  inclina- 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  288  and  290.  An  Italian  offer  of  a  credit  of  500  million  lire  (Rm.  60  mil¬ 
lion)  for  the  purchase  of  war  material  and  other  supplies  was  also  under  consideration  in  Bel¬ 
grade.  A  plea  from  the  Italians  that  Germany  should  refrain  from  competing  with  her  ally  for 
Jugoslav  orders  was  ignored  by  the  Germans  (ibid.  nos.  288,  note  1,  307). 

2  The  negotiations  were  conducted  in  the  first  place  by  Goring’s  agent  in  Jugoslavia  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Foreign  Ministry.  This  led  to  a  fresh  bout  in  the  Foreign  Ministry’s 
struggle  with  other  departments  to  establish  its  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  affecting  foreign 
policy  (ibid.  no.  300). 

3  Ibid.  nos.  290,  296.  4  Ibid.  no.  307. 

5  The  Director  of  the  Economic  Policy  Department  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  was  told 
this  by  the  German  air  attache  in  Belgrade  on  27  February.  The  air  attache  himself  thought 
that  it  would  be  more  useful  to  tighten  military  relations — e.g.  by  supplying  Germans  to  instruct 
the  air  force  which  was  in  process  of  formation — than  to  insist  on  Jugoslavia  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Anti-Comintern  group  (ibid.  no.  308). 
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tion  but  from  fear,  and  that  this  policy  was  not  regarded  with  favour  by 
public  opinion.1  Thus  the  Central  European  correspondent  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian ,  who  visited  Belgrade  towards  the  end  of  February,  re¬ 
ported  ‘a  distinct  improvement  in  the  atmosphere’  since  his  last  visit  in 
December  1938. 

Prince  Paul’s  popularity  and  prestige  have  increased  enormously.  Jugoslavia 
cannot  afford,  and  does  not  intend,  to  offend  either  Germany  or  Italy,  but 
public  opinion  is  swinging  rapidly  back  in  favour  of  the  democratic  countries, 
and  this  intense  feeling  is  seemingly  shared  in  high  places.2 

Moreover,  while  the  Jugoslav  Government  felt  obliged  to  turn  to  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  armaments  which  they  needed,  they  did  not  neglect  opportu¬ 
nities  of  strengthening  economic  ties  with  the  Western  countries.  Prince 
Paul  was  said  to  have  raised  the  question  of  Jugoslav  trade  with  Britain 
during  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  London  at  the  end  of  November  1938,  but 
these  discussions  had  no  immediate  practical  result.  With  France,  how¬ 
ever,  a  new  trade  agreement  was  signed  on  10  February  1939  and  came 
into  force  a  fortnight  later.  A  Jugoslav  trade  delegation  had  arrived  in 
Paris  on  12  January  to  discuss  the  raising  of  trade  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  from  the  low  level  of  £2  million  to  which  it  had  sunk  in  1938.  The 
cause  for  this  decline  was  largely  that  France  was  not  a  ready  market  for 
much  of  Jugoslavia’s  natural  products;  but  this  was  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  Jugoslav  prices,  inflated  by  German  buying  at  prices  in  excess 
of  world  prices,  could  not  compete  on  the  French  market.  The  Jugoslav 
trade  balance  with  France  in  1938  was  thus  unfavourable  to  the  extent  of 
£0-2  million,  and  the  Jugoslavs  insisted  that  this  must  be  converted  into 
a  favourable  balance  if  they  were  to  be  able  to  meet  their  annual  interest 
payments  on  French  loans  of  some  £i’i  million.  The  new  agreement 
provided  that  France  should  lower  her  tariffs  on  some  Jugoslav  exports, 
especially  of  maize,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  doubled.  A  ‘cultural’  clause,  whose  purpose  was,  of 
course,  political  indoctrination,  provided  for  the  more  ready  sale  of  French 
books  and  periodicals  in  Jugoslavia,  and  for  the  sending  of  Jugoslav 
students  to  France.3 

1  On  7  February  the  British  military  attache  in  Belgrade  was  told  in  confidence  by  the  Jugoslav 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Simovic,  that  in  the  event  of  a  general  war  the  sympathies  of  the  Jugoslav 
army  and  of  the  majority  of  the  population  would  lie  with  the  Western  Powers  and  not  with  the 
Axis.  The  British  Minister,  commenting  on  the  military  attache’s  report,  pointed  out  that 
Simovic’s  statement  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  Jugoslavia’s  ‘geographical  position  would  oblige 
her  to  preserve  as  long  as  possible  a  neutrality  which,  under  the  stress  of  economic  considerations, 
might  even  tend  to  favour  Germany  and  Italy’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv.  pp.  102-3). 

2  Manchester  Guardian ,  25  February  1939. 

3  Neue  Zurcher  fitting,  16  February,  Pester  Lloyd,  18  February  1939.  On  the  Balkan  tour  of 
Herve  Alphand,  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce  at  the  end  of  1938,  see  Neue  gjdrcher  Zeitung, 
22  December  1938. 
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(iv)  The  Position  of  Turkey 

The  position  of  Turkey  in  1938  was  fundamentally  different  from  that 
of  her  fellow  members  of  the  Balkan  Entente,  owing  to  the  fact  that  she 
possessed  no  territory  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  her  neighbours  (save 
for  the  originally  Turkish  district  of  Kars  and  Ardahan  retroceded  to  Tur¬ 
key  by  Russia  in  1921)  and  was  thus  free  from  that  pressure  for  the  revision 
of  the  peace  settlement  of  1919-20  which  complicated  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  small  states  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  Turkey’s  diplomatic 
power  was  also  strengthened  by  her  own  abandonment  of  imperialist 
ambitions.  Her  only  irredentist  claim  was  that  against  France,  as  the 
Mandatory  Power  in  control  of  Syria,  for  the  Sanjaq  of  Alexandretta;  her 
acceptance  as  definitive  of  her  frontier  with  Greece  had  enabled  her  to 
build  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  friendship  with  that  country;  and  she 
was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  efforts  to  reconcile  differences  between  the 
other  members  of  the  Balkan  Entente  and  Bulgaria.1  In  regard  to  the 
Great  Powers,  Turkey’s  principal  aim  was  to  maintain  her  neutrality. 
Her  relations  with  Great  Britain,  though  not  defined  in  any  formal  agree¬ 
ment,  were  close  and  cordial.  Towards  France  the  Alexandretta  question 
had  engendered  an  ill  will  which  was  not  dispelled  even  after  a  settlement 
of  the  dispute  (which  proved  only  to  be  temporary)  had  been  reached 
and  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  non-aggression  had  been  signed  in  July 
1938.2  With  the  Soviet  Union  the  friendly  relations  of  the  immediate 
post-war  years  had  long  since  been  replaced  by  more  or  less  veiled  hostility, 
and  Turkish  policy  towards  Moscow  was  governed  by  the  cautious  reserve 
natural  in  a  small  neighbour  who  was  also  the  keeper  of  the  Black  Sea 
Straits.  The  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  had  visited  Moscow  in  July  1937, 
but  this  had  not  led  to  a  rapprochement ,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  1938 
relations  between  the  two  states,  though  not  marked  by  any  special  crisis, 
were  certainly  not  cordial.  As  was  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  events  of 
1938,  it  was  Turkey’s  relations  with  the  Axis  Powers,  and  especially  with 
Germany,  that  set  the  most  difficult  problems  for  her  diplomacy  during 
the  year. 

Relations  between  Turkey  and  Italy  improved  after  the  decision  had 
been  reached  at  the  Balkan  Conference  on  25-27  February  1938  that 
Turkey  and  Greece  should  take  the  step,  already  taken  by  Jugoslavia  and 
about  to  be  taken  by  Rumania,  of  accrediting  their  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  in  Rome  in  a  form  involving  recognition  of  the  Italian  Empire  (i.e. 
of  Italy’s  acquisition  of  Ethiopia).  This  was  followed  by  Italy’s  accession 
to  the  Montreux  Convention  of  20  July  1936,  which  had  set  up  a  new 
regime  for  the  Black  Sea  Straits  in  place  of  that  established  by  the  Treaty 

'  See  above,  p.  417. 

2  For  the  Alexandretta  dispute  and  Franco-Turkish  relations  see  Survey  for  1938,  i.  479-92. 
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of  Lausanne  in  1923.1  In  April  1938  Italo-Turkish  relations  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  friendly  for  there  to  be  talk  of  a  visit  to  Ankara  by  Ciano  in  the 
autumn.2  This  visit  did  not  take  place,  however,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
1939  there  had  been  a  renewal  of  tension  between  Ankara  and  Rome.3 

During  1938  the  Turkish  Government  were  under  some  pressure  from 
Germany  to  enter  into  closer  political  relations  than  the  Turks  considered 
desirable.  As  was  the  case  in  the  other  small  countries  situated  to  the  east 
of  Germany,  trade  with  the  Reich  was  important  to  the  Turkish  economy, 
and  Turkey,  like  her  neighbours,  obtained  some  of  the  war  material  which 
she  needed  from  German  firms.4  The  Turks  followed  the  policy  of  being 
forthcoming  about  the  development  of  economic  relations  with  Germany, 
while  fending  off  proposals  that  in  political  relations  Turkey  should  go 
beyond  a  general  (and  unwritten)  declaration  of  benevolent  neutrality  or 
should  accord  Germany  special  privileges. 

In  May  1938  negotiations  were  concluded  for  a  British  credit  of  £16  mil¬ 
lion  to  Turkey.  Having  secured  this,  the  Turkish  Government  accepted 
an  invitation,  given  shortly  after  the  Anschluss  of  Austria  to  the  Reich  in 
March  1938,  to  send  a  delegation  to  Berlin  for  negotiations  on  the  question 
of  including  Austria  within  the  scope  of  the  German-Turkish  economic 
agreement.  The  existing  agreement  was  due  to  expire  on  31  August  1938, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Turks  it  was  decided  that  the  negotiations 
should  have  as  their  object  the  conclusion  of  a  new  agreement  to  remain 
in  force  until  August  1939.  The  negotiations  began  at  the  end  of  June, 
and  the  Turkish  delegation  showed  themselves  ready  and  even  anxious  to 
arrange  for  a  considerable  increase  in  reciprocal  trade.  In  the  agreement 
which  was  signed  on  25  July  Turkey  made  an  important  concession  to 
German  wishes  by  guaranteeing  that  Turkish  deliveries  of  ores  and  wheat 
should  be  at  least  as  large  as  in  1937.  In  their  credit  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  the  Turks  had  entered  into  a  definite  commitment  to  deliver 
raw  materials  equivalent  in  value  to  the  amount  of  credit  granted,  and 
the  Germans  had  made  it  the  central  point  of  the  negotiations  that  they 
should  receive  no  less  favourable  treatment  in  this  respect  than  Great 
Britain.5  The  leader  of  the  Turkish  delegation  not  only  declared  that  the 

1  For  the  Montreux  Conference  and  Convention  see  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  584-651.  Italy  had 
refused  to  participate  in  the  Conference  on  account  of  the  attitude  taken  by  the  League  of 
Nations  to  Italian  aggression  against  Ethiopia.  The  question  of  Italy’s  accession  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  had  been  under  discussion  between  the  German  and  Italian  Governments  in  the  spring  of 
1 937>  an<I  ^  had  heen  agreed  that  the  two  Governments  should  consult  before  taking  any  definite 
step  in  the  matter  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  535).  Germany  gave  her  consent  on  26  April  1938  to  Italy’s 
accession  to  the  Convention  (ibid.  no.  543). 

2  Ibid.  no.  542.  3  See  below,  p.  447. 

.4  See  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  538,  for  a  Turkish  request  to  the  German  Government  in  September 

1937  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  guns  on  order  from  Krupps. 

5  For  these  economic  negotiations  set  ibid.  nos.  545,  546,  547,  549.  Clodius,  of  the  Economic 
Policy  Department  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  was  of  opinion  that  the  increase  in  trade 
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credit  agreement  with  Great  Britain  was  not  intended  to  reduce  German- 
Turkish  trade  but  said  that  for  political  reasons  the  Turkish  Government 
would  be  glad  at  any  time  to  conclude  a  similar  agreement  with  Germany.1 
The  Germans  took  the  opening  thus  offered  them,  and  an  agreement  for  a 
ten-year  credit  of  Rm.  150  million  was  negotiated  in  the  autumn  of  1938, 
when  Funk,  the  Reich  Minister  of  Economics,  visited  Ankara.2  The 
agreement  was  signed  on  16  January  1939  and  provided  that  nearly  half 
the  total  credit  (Rm.  60  million)  should  be  allocated  to  the  purchase  of 
war  material.3 

In  the  political  field  one  question  at  issue  between  Germany  and  Tur¬ 
key  throughout  1938  was  that  of  Germany’s  position  in  regard  to  the 
regime  of  the  Black  Sea  Straits.  Since  Germany  had  not  been  a  signatory 
of  the  Lausanne  Treaty  she  had  not  been  invited  to  sign  the  Montreux 
Convention,  and  had  subsequently  notified  Turkey  that  she  reserved  her 
freedom  of  action  in  regard  to  acceptance  of  the  new  regime.  In  July 
1937,  after  Germany’s  right  to  increase  her  naval  strength  (if  she  con¬ 
sidered  that  this  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  her  national  security) 
had  been  recognized  by  Great  Britain  in  an  exchange  of  notes,4  Germany 
became  desirous  of  reaching  an  agreement  with  Turkey  by  which  she 
would  be  granted  the  rights  enjoyed  by  signatories  of  the  Montreux  Con¬ 
vention  and  would  receive  an  assurance  that  she  would  be  invited  to 
participate  in  any  revision  of  the  Convention.  At  the  same  time  Germany 
claimed  that,  as  a  state  that  was  not  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
she  should  be  allowed  to  reserve  her  position  in  regard  to  the  provision  in 
the  Montreux  Convention  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  in  which  Turkey 
was  not  a  belligerent,  warships  would  not  be  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  Straits  in  either  direction  except  in  fulfilment  of  obligations  under  the 

expected  to  result  from  the  agreement  would  ‘contribute  considerably  toward  impeding  Eng¬ 
land’s  economic  penetration  of  Turkey  and  strengthening  Germany’s  economic  position  there’ 
[D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  549).  1  Ibid. 

2  For  Funk’s  tour  in  South-Eastern  Europe  see  p.  424  above  and  Survey  for  1938,  i.  50-57. 
At  the  beginning  of  September  1938  Funk  had  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  offering  the 
German  credit  in  advance  of  a  projected  visit  from  the  French  Foreign  Minister  to  Ankara,  since 
it  was  believed  that  the  French  intended  to  offer  credits  to  Turkey  in  order  to  undermine 
Germany’s  economic  position  in  that  country.  In  the  event,  the  visit  of  the  French  Foreign 
Minister  did  not  take  place  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  552  and  note  3). 

3  Ibid.  nos.  552,  553,  554,  555,  557.  Turkish  orders  were  also  envisaged  for  mining  and 
agricultural  machinery,  installations  for  power  plants,  rolling-stock,  shipping,  &c. 

4  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  German  Government 
Providing  for  the  Limitation  of  Naval  Armament  and  the  Exchange  of  Information  concerning  Naval  Con¬ 
struction,  London,  July  iy,  rgjy,  Cmd.  5637  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1938).  Article  25  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  gave  the  contracting  parties  the  right  to  exceed  the  limitations  and  restrictions  as  to 
standard  displacement  and  armament  of  warships  which  were  laid  down  in  earlier  articles  if 
any  third  Power  were  to  construct  or  acquire  a  vessel  not  in  conformity  with  these  limitations 
and  restrictions;  and  by  Article  26  the  contracting  parties  were  allowed  to  depart  from  their 
current  programme  of  construction  if  they  considered  that  ‘the  requirements  of  .  .  .  national 
security’  had  been  ‘materially  affected’  by  any  other  ‘change  of  circumstances’.  See  above, 
pp.  167-72,  for  the  advantage  which  Germany  took  of  these  provisions  in  December  1938. 
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League  Covenant,  or  to  render  assistance  to  a  victim  of  aggression  in  virtue 
of  a  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  binding  on  Turkey  and  concluded  within 
the  framework  of  the  Covenant.1  Turkey  was  reluctant  to  conclude  a  bi¬ 
lateral  agreement  on  these  lines  with  Germany — she  was  no  doubt  afraid, 
in  particular,  of  the  effect  of  such  a  move  on  her  relations  with  Russia — 
and  she  dealt  with  the  problem  by  conducting  the  diplomatic  exchanges 
on  it  in  a  very  dilatory  manner.  The  Turkish  Government  gave  Germany 
confidential  verbal  assurances  that  they  would  never  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  mutual  assistance  which  would  make  it  obligatory  on  them  to  allow  the 
passage  of  warships  to  assist  a  victim  of  aggression;2  and  they  also  promised 
that  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  for  revising  the  Montreux  Convention 
should  arise,  Turkey  would  make  it  her  business  to  see  that  Germany  was 
included  among  the  participants  in  the  Conference.3  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  they  postponed  a  decision  by  resorting  to  what  were  described  as 
‘legal  subtleties’  by  Ribbentrop,  in  an  interview  with  Numan  Menemen- 
cioglu,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Turkish  Foreign  Ministry,  on  20 
January  1939.  On  that  occasion,  Ribbentrop  took  the  line  that  Germany 
was  not,  after  all,  specially  interested  in  coming  quickly  to  an  agreement 
with  Turkey  on  the  Straits  question,  since  so  long  as  no  agreement  was 
signed  she  retained  her  freedom  of  action.4 

The  wider  question  of  the  basic  principles  of  Turkish  foreign  policy 
and  their  application  to  German-Turkish  relations  was  discussed  on  three 
occasions  during  1938  between  Ribbentrop  and  Turkish  representatives. 
On  5  April  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  Berlin  told  Ribbentrop  that  Tur¬ 
key’s  position  was  one  of  ‘conciliation  and  neutrality  towards  all  sides’ ; 
that  she  was  trying  to  keep  out  of  any  coalitions,  and  had  rejected  a 
Russian  proposal  for  the  conclusion  of  a  mutual  assistance  pact;  and  that 
a  visit  from  Ribbentrop  would  be  welcomed  in  Turkey.5  Ribbentrop 
neither  refused  nor  accepted  this  invitation,  but  left  the  possibility  open 
for  the  future. 

During  the  greater  part  of  July  1938,  Numan  Menemencioglu  was  in 
Berlin  as  leader  of  the  Turkish  delegation  engaged  in  economic  negotia¬ 
tions,6  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  nominated  to  this  post  was  taken  in 
Berlin  as  a  sign  that  Turkey  was  willing  to  enter  into  general  political 
conversations.  In  two  interviews  between  Ribbentrop  and  Menemencio¬ 
glu  on  1  and  7  July  Ribbentrop  made  unavailing  efforts  to  draw  Turkey 
into  closer  association  with  Germany.  In  the  first  interview  Menemen¬ 
cioglu  declared  that  Turkey  did  not  intend  to  enter  any  coalition  directed 

1  This  provision  had  been  adopted  after  much  controversy  at  the  Montreux  Conference,  and 
Japan  had  been  allowed  to  make  a  reservation  on  the  subject  (see  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  631-6, 
641).  2  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  548,  note  2.  3  Ibid.  no.  550. 

4  Ibid.  no.  558.  For  other  German  documents  bearing  on  the  Straits  question  between  August 
1937  and  January  1939  see  ibid.  nos.  536,  537,  540,  541,  543,  548,  550,  556. 

5  Ibid.  no.  542.  6  See  above,  pp.  443-4. 
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against  Germany,  and  suggested  that  German-Turkish  relations  should 
be  based  on  the  principle  of  benevolent  neutrality.  Ribbentrop  agreed 
that  this  would  afford  a  basis  on  which  closer  co-operation  could  be 
developed  and  went  on  to  reveal  his  ignorance  of  the  spirit  that  had 
inspired  the  Turkish  National  Revolution  by  suggesting  that  if  the  states 
which  had  suffered  under  the  peace  settlement  were  to  align  themselves 
diplomatically  they  would  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  secure  revision  of 
the  peace  treaties.  Menemencioglu’s  reply,  given  during  the  second  inter¬ 
view,  was  that  Turkey  was  not  interested  in  treaty  revision;  what  she 
wanted  was  to  accomplish  her  internal  reconstruction  in  peace;  and  for 
that  purpose  she  considered  that  neutrality  was  her  best  policy.  Ribben¬ 
trop  then  took  the  line  that,  if  the  difficulty  about  the  Montreux  Conven¬ 
tion  could  be  got  over,  German-Turkish  relations  might  be  reformulated 
on  a  basis  of  neutrality,  but  he  asked  for  a  definite  promise  that  Turkey 
would  not  enter  into  any  combination  directed  against  other  countries. 
His  idea  was,  apparently,  that  a  German-Turkish  treaty  should  be  signed 
on  the  pattern  of  the  recent  Franco-Turkish  treaty  of  friendship  and  non¬ 
aggression.  Menemencioglu  replied  that  Turkey  would  prefer  her  rela¬ 
tions  with  Great  Britain  to  be  the  model:  that  is,  no  formal  agreement, 
but  a  mutual  understanding  that  neutrality  could  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  Turkish  representative’s  attitude  drew  from  Ribbentrop  the  question 
whether  Turkey  had  promised  Russia  not  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  Germany,  and  Menemencioglu  denied  that  there  was  any  truth  in 
this  suggestion.1  The  upshot  of  the  conversations  was  summed  up  in  a 
circular  from  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  to  diplomatic  missions  on 
io  August  in  the  phrase:  ‘German-Turkish  relations  .  .  .  were  unchanged, 
but  Turkey  still  hesitates  to  give  German-Turkish  relations  a  new  and 
more  intimate  form,  at  least  at  the  present  time.’2 

During  the  next  six  months  the  German  Government  made  no  further 
direct  attempt  to  establish  closer  political  relations  with  Turkey,  but  fol¬ 
lowed  the  policy  of  building  up  economic  relations  as  a  basis  for  a  later 
advance  in  the  political  field.  Though  Ribbentrop  saw  Menemencioglu 
again  on  20  January  1939  when  the  latter  was  in  Berlin  for  the  final  phase 
of  the  credit  negotiations,3  the  Straits  question  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
topic  of  discussion,  and,  to  judge  from  the  note  of  the  conversation  made 
by  the  legal  expert  at  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  the  meeting  was  not 
a  very  friendly  one.  Ribbentrop’s  change  of  tone  was  probably  due  not 

1  For  the  German  record  of  the  second  interview,  and  a  note  on  the  first,  see  D.Ger.F.P.  v, 
no.  548. 

2  Ibid.  no.  550.  The  circular  also  mentioned  that  Menemencioglu  had  promised  that  the 
latest  German  draft  of  an  exchange  of  notes  on  the  Straits  question  would  be  examined,  and  had 
declared  that  the  new  Franco-Turkish  treaty  had  not  ‘brought  about  any  change  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Turkish  policy  of  neutrality,  especially  with  regard  to  Germany’. 

3  See  above,  p.  445. 
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only  to  annoyance  at  Turkish  delay  in  meeting  German  wishes  over  the 
Montreux  Convention,  but  also  to  the  suspicion  that  Turkish  policy  might 
now  be  taking  the  direction  of  closer  association,  not  with  Germany,  but 
with  Russia. 

On  10  November  1938  the  founder  and  first  President  of  the  Turkish 
Republic,  Mustafa  Kemal  Atatiirk,  had  died,  and  had  been  succeeded  in 
the  presidency  by  his  old  colleague  General  Ismet  Inonii.  The  imme¬ 
diate  election  of  Inonii  was  particularly  welcomed  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  it  was  believed  that  Inonii  had  been  dropped  from  the  premiership 
two  years  earlier  because  he  differed  from  Atatiirk  in  his  estimate  of  the 
relative  merits  of  a  rapprochement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  Germany. 
The  Soviet  Assistant  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Potemkin,  was  the 
last  foreign  representative  to  leave  Ankara  after  Atatiirk’s  funeral,  and  it 
was  reported  that  Inonii  had  asked  him  to  remain  in  order  that  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  their  two  countries  might  be  discussed.1 

On  the  new  President’s  accession  to  office,  the  Turkish  Cabinet  was 
re-formed,  and  the  most  important  change  was  the  departure  of  Tevfik 
Riistii  Aras,  who  had  held  office  as  Foreign  Minister  for  thirteen  years. 
There  was  naturally  some  speculation  as  to  the  significance  of  Aras’s 
resignation,  but  it  was  officially  announced  that  he  merely  desired  a  rest, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  Turkey’s  foreign  policy.2 

After  Menemencioglu’s  visit  to  Berlin  in  January  the  new  Government 
at  Ankara  tried  to  counteract  the  effect  on  the  Axis  Powers  of  their  more 
friendly  attitude  towards  Russia  by  renewing  the  invitation  to  the  Italian 
Foreign  Minister  to  visit  Turkey.  When,  however,  the  Turkish  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Rome  raised  this  question  with  Ciano  on  31  January,  the  latter 
neither  accepted  nor  rejected  the  invitation,  but  told  the  Ambassador  that 
he  had  not  gone  to  Turkey  in  the  previous  year  because  he  had  become 
aware  that  the  Turks  did  not  really  wish  him  to  go.3  In  view  of  this 
rebuff,  it  was  probably  not  fortuitous  that  on  10  February  the  Turkish 
newspaper  Tan  reprinted  from  the  London  News-Review  a  map  purporting 

1  The  Times,  26  November  1938.  On  1  February  1939  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in 
Ankara  reported  that  it  was  clear  that  the  new  President  was  ‘anxiously  trying  not  to  offend  the 
sensibilities  of  the  Russians  on  account  of  their  fear  of  an  orientation  of  Turkish  policy  towards 
Berlin’.  The  Russians,  he  wrote,  assumed  that  Inonii  was  pro-Soviet,  and  thought  the  time  had 
come  ‘for  reactivating  their  relations  with  Turkey’;  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  who  had  been  in 
Russia  on  leave,  was  believed  to  be  returning  with  a  comprehensive  programme  for  closer 
co-operation.  The  charge  d’affaires  had,  however,  been  assured  by  the  new  Foreign  Minister 
and  by  Menemencioglu  that  Russian  hopes  that  Turkish  foreign  policy  was  taking  a  new  turn 
were  completely  illusory  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  559). 

2  The  Times,  14  November  1938.  The  return  to  London  of  the  Turkish  Ambassador  before 
Atatiirk’s  funeral  was  interpreted  as  an  assurance  to  the  British  Government  that  Turkish  policy 
remained  unchanged. 

3  Ciano  recorded  in  his  diary  that  the  Ambassador  turned  very  red,  and  said  that  the  visit 
had  probably  depended  on  the  state  of  Atatiirk’s  health  (Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  31  January 
1 939 j  cf*  Diario  (1937-8),  9  September,  6  October,  5  November  1937). 
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to  show  the  possible  range  of  Italian  expansionist  ambitions,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  Turkish  district  of  Antalya  (Adalia),  promised  to  Italy  by 
Britain  and  France  in  the  secret  agreements  of  1915  and  1 9 1 7.1  The  semi¬ 
official  newspaper  Ulus,  deploring  the  anti-Italian  press  campaign  that 
followed,  remarked  that  the  newspapers  concerned  seemed  unaware  of 
‘the  loyal  and  sincere  course  of  friendly  relations  between  Turkey  and 
Italy’;  but  no  official  action  was  taken,  and  on  10  March  Tan  was  allowed 
to  return  to  the  attack,  directed  this  time  against  broadcasts  in  the  Turkish 
language  from  Radio  Bari.2 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  German  coup  of  15  March  1939,  Turkey  was 
still  basing  her  foreign  policy  on  the  principle  of  neutrality,  and  had 
avoided  committing  herself  to  membership  of  either  of  the  two  armed 
camps  which  were  in  process  of  formation  in  Europe.  Such  steps  as  the 
Turkish  Government  had  taken  in  the  direction  of  appeasing  the  Axis 
Powers  had  been  cautious  and  not  irrevocable;  the  tension  between  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Ankara  had  begun  to  relax;  and  though  relations  between  Tur¬ 
key  and  France  were  still  far  from  cordial,  the  good  relations  between 
Turkey  and  Great  Britain  had  been  strengthened  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Anglo-Turkish  friendship  was  to  become  an  important  factor  in 
the  next  chapter  of  the  story,  which  began  with  the  German  occupation 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  15  March  1939. 3 

(v)  Bulgarian  and  Hungarian  Irredentism  after  the 
Munich  Agreement 

The  Munich  Agreement,  the  subsequent  seizure  of  parts  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak  territory  by  Poland,  and  the  Vienna  Award  of  2  November  1938, 
which  temporarily  fixed  the  boundary  between  Czechoslovakia  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  did  not,  of  course,  dispose  of  all  the  territorial  claims  by  the  dis¬ 
satisfied  states  of  South-Eastern  Europe.  Hungary,  whose  claim  against 
Czechoslovakia  was  only  partially  satisfied  by  the  Vienna  Award,4  had 
irredentist  ambitions  at  the  expense  of  Rumania  and  Jugoslavia  as  well, 
while  Bulgaria  had  so  far  obtained  no  satisfaction  at  all  for  her  claims 
against  her  neighbours,  and  her  demand  for  treaty  revision  was  naturally 
stimulated  by  the  carving  up  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  autumn  of  1938. 

As  we  have  seen,5  Bulgaria’s  signature  of  the  Salonika  Agreement  with 
her  neighbours  in  July  1938  had  been  made  possible  by  a  genuine  rapproche¬ 
ment  between  Bulgaria  and  Jugoslavia,  but  although  she  had  thereby 

1  H.P.C.  vi.  11-13,  19-22;  cf.  Survey  for  1934,  p.  330,  note  2.  The  News-Review  map  (19 
January  1939,  p.  7)  had  been  obtained  from  ‘Mitropress’  of  Paris,  and  appeared  to  be  no  more 
than  an  unofficial  conjecture. 

2  Oriente  Moderno,  March  1939,  p.  148;  April  1939,  p.  206. 

3  This  will  be  found  in  the  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  Eve  of  War,  iQ3g. 

4  See  above,  pp.  105—12.  5  See  above,  pp.  416—17. 
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agreed  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  against  her  neighbours  she  had  not 
abandoned  the  hope  of  some  day  securing  the  return  of  the  Southern 
Dobruja  and  of  obtaining  an  outlet  on  the  Aegean  Sea.  During  the  last 
two  months  of  1938  the  claim  to  the  Southern  Dobruja  in  particular  was 
put  forward  vigorously  by  the  Bulgarian  press,1  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Bulgarian  Government  were  engaged  in  unsuccessful  attempts  both  to 
consolidate  their  friendly  relations  with  Jugoslavia  and  to  win  the  support 
of  Germany  for  their  claims  against  Rumania  and  Greece. 

On  31  October  1938  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister,  Kiosseivanov,  met 
the  Jugoslav  Prime  Minister,  Stojadinovic,  at  Nis.  It  was  subsequently 
denied  that  the  question  of  treaty  revision  had  been  raised  directly,  but 
Kiosseivanov  appears  to  have  left  the  meeting  convinced  that  no  territorial 
concessions,  even  of  the  smallest  kind,  could  be  expected  from  Jugoslavia.2 
Further  attempts,  on  Bulgarian  initiative,  to  discuss  a  frontier  settlement 
with  Jugoslavia  met  with  no  success,  and  Kiosseivanov’s  prestige  at  home 
was  said  to  have  suffered  from  this  fact.3 

The  question  of  Bulgaria’s  claim  to  the  Southern  Dobruja  was  raised 
with  the  Germans  on  at  least  four  different  occasions4  during  the  last  two 
months  of  1938,  especially  in  reference  to  the  possibility  that  King  Carol 
of  Rumania  might  ask  for  a  German  guarantee  of  Rumania’s  frontiers 
during  his  visit  to  Germany  at  the  end  of  November.5  Bulgaria’s  twenty- 
year  old  claim  for  an  outlet  on  the  Aegean6  was  also  mentioned  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  but  with  less  emphasis.7  The  Sofia  Government’s  hopes 
of  obtaining  German  support  for  their  revisionist  aims  were,  however,  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  policy  of  the  German  Government  towards  Bulgaria  was 
marked  by  a  good  deal  of  reserve  at  this  time,  and  their  attitude  towards 
Bulgarian  revisionism  was  probably  influenced  by  the  interest  that  the 
Western  Powers  were  known  to  take  in  promoting  a  settlement  between 
Bulgaria  and  her  neighbours.8  While  the  Bulgarians  were  encouraged  to 

1  See  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  274. 

2  See  memorandum  by  Weizsacker,  State  Secretary  in  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  of  a 
statement  made  to  him  by  the  Bulgarian  Minister  in  Berlin  on  3  November.  The  Minister  said 
that  Bulgaria’s  main  object  in  relation  to  Jugoslavia  was  to  obtain  adequate  protection  for  her 
minority  in  Serbia  (ibid.  no.  240). 

3  The  German  Minister  in  Sofia  reported  to  Berlin  on  17  January  1939  that  negotiations 

between  Kiosseivanov  and  Stojadinovic  for  a  ‘border  settlement’  had  ‘bogged  down’,  and  that 
Bulgarian  opinion  was  taking  it  amiss  that  Kiosseivanov  had  twice  visited  Jugoslavia  without  a 
return  visit  from  Stojadinovic  (ibid.  no.  274).  Cf.  the  report  of  Heeren,  the  German  Minister  in 
Belgrade,  that  during  Stojadinovic’s  conversations  with  Ciano  in  January  1939  (see  p.  437  above) 
Ciano  had  said  that  Italy  would  have  no  objection  to  the  union  of  Bulgaria  with  Jugoslavia,  to 
which  Stojadinovic  had  replied  that  ‘this  was  not  a  goal  of  Yugoslav  foreign  policy  at  present. 
It  had  to  mature  slowly  and  would  perhaps  come  about  by  itself  some  day’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v, 
no.  276).  4  See  ibid.  nos.  240,  251,  263.  5  See  above,  pp.  429-32. 

6  See  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  338-40. 

7  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  240,  263. 

8  Cf.  the  report  of  the  German  Minister  in  Athens  on  6  December  1938  referring  to  rumours 
that  England  had  been  the  driving  power  behind  the  Salonika  Agreement  and  was  still  trying 
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increase  their  dependence  on  Germany  in  economic  matters  and  for  the 
supply  of  arms,1  they  were  made  to  feel  that  a  political  rapprochement  could 
not  be  achieved  unless  they  abandoned  their  tendency  to  flirt  with  the 
Western  Powers  (their  acceptance  of  a  credit  from  France  was  a  special 
cause  of  reproach) 2  and  to  expect  benefits  from  Germany — such  as  support 
for  their  claim  to  treaty  revision — without  offering  an  adequate  quid  pro 
quod  The  implication  was,  of  course,  that  Bulgaria  should  definitely  align 
herself  with  the  Axis  Powers  and  adhere  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact.  In 
February  1939,  indeed,  the  Supreme  Command  of  the  German  Armed 
Forces  attempted  to  make  this  a  condition  of  granting  Bulgaria  additional 
armaments  credits,  and  though  the  Foreign  Ministry  protested  their  atti¬ 
tude  was  evidently  due  to  departmental  jealousy,  not  to  opposition  to  the 
idea  of  admitting  Bulgaria  eventually  as  a  member  of  the  Anti-Comintern 
group.4  Yet  when,  at  the  beginning  of  March  1939,  Kiosseivanov  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  German  Minister  that  he  should  pay  an  early  visit  to  Berlin 
in  order  to  disprove  reports  that  his  policy  was  not  sufficiently  pro-German, 
he  met  with  little  encouragement.5 

The  attempts  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  win  German  support  for 
their  revisionist  aims  were  no  doubt  pursued  in  the  face  of  repeated  rebuffs 
not  only  because  the  members  of  the  Government  themselves,  as  patriotic 
Bulgarians,  wished  to  fulfil  these  aims,  but  still  more  because  the  relatively 
moderate  Kiosseivanov  was  being  subjected  to  strong  pressure  from  the 
intransigent  element  in  Bulgaria.6  On  15  November  1938  Kiosseivanov 

to  influence  Greece  in  the  direction  of  meeting  Bulgaria’s  claim  to  an  outlet  on  the  Aegean 
( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  262). 

1  See  above,  p.  481,  note  1. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  217,  222.  In  September  1938  the  Supreme  Command  of  the  German 
Armed  Forces  had  asked  the  Foreign  Ministry  whether  the  French  credit  should  be  regarded  as 
seriously  detrimental  to  German  interests.  The  German  Minister  in  Sofia  had  replied  that  Bul¬ 
garia  clearly  wished  to  obtain  the  bulk  of  her  armaments  from  Germany,  but  that  she  would 
turn  to  the  West  if  her  request  for  further  German  credits  was  refused  (ibid.  no.  226). 

3  Ibid.  no.  312.  Early  in  January  1939  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Rome  passed  on  to  Weiz¬ 
sacker  a  report  that  the  Bulgarian  Government  had  inquired  in  Budapest  about  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  common  front  to  push  Bulgaria’s  claim  to  the  Southern  Dobruja  and  Hungary’s 
claim  to  Transylvania.  The  Hungarians  had  politely  refused.  Weizsacker  told  Attolico  that  the 
Bulgarian  Minister  had  once  cautiously  sounded  him  on  the  question  whether  Germany  would 
back  Hungary  or  Rumania  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the  two.  Weizsacker  had  avoided 
giving  a  direct  answer,  but  referred  to  Rumania’s  internal  weakness  (ibid.  no.  270). 

4  Ibid.  nos.  301,  302,  303.  Weizsacker  told  the  Bulgarian  Minister  on  24  February  that  ‘he 
did  not  wish  to  establish  a  nexus  between  the  increased  credit  and  Bulgarian  adherence  to  the 
Anti-Comintern  Pact’  but  Germany  had  a  right  to  expect  that  if  the  credit  were  granted  ‘Bulgaria 
would  not  follow  a  political  line  at  variance  with  ours’  (ibid.  no.  303). 

5  Ibid.  no.  312  and  note  3.  The  Germans  distrusted  Kiosseivanov,  who  was  too  moderate 
for  them.  He  did  ultimately  visit  Berlin,  but  not  until  July  1939. 

6  On  10  October  1938  the  Bulgarian  Chief  of  Staff  and  his  adjutant  had  been  assassinated 
outside  the  Ministry  of  War.  The  official  explanadon  of  these  murders  was  that  they  were 
an  act  of  private  vengeance  with  no  political  implications;  but,  according  to  the  German 
Minister  in  Sofia,  public  opinion  interpreted  them  as  ‘warnings  to  a  regime  that  seeks  to  prevent 
the  political  rejuvenation  of  the  country’  (ibid.  no.  274). 
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presented  a  new  Cabinet  to  the  Chamber.  In  his  speech  he  stated  that 
he  would  seek  a  peaceful  settlement  of  Bulgaria’s  territorial  claims  on 
Rumania  and  Greece  (he  did  not  mention  claims  on  Jugoslavia).  This  did 
not  satisfy  the  ardent  revisionists,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of 
Neuilly  on  27  November  was  preceded  by  student  demonstrations  in  Sofia, 
which  increased  to  such  dimensions  that  the  Government  proclaimed 
martial  law  for  that  day,  and  issued  a  warning  that  such  demonstrations 
were  not  in  the  national  interest. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly  also  provided  an  occasion  for 
the  Government  of  one  of  the  states  against  which  Bulgaria  had  claims  to 
make  it  clear  that  treaty  revision  was  not  envisaged  even  as  a  remote 
possibility.  A  communique  issued  to  the  press  by  Metaxas,  the  Greek 
Prime  Minister,  on  27  November,  stated: 

We  are  bound  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Salonika  Agreement,  on  which  we  base  the 
best  hopes  for  the  development  of  still  closer  relations,  and  there  remains 
before  us  only  the  regulating  of  economic  and  commercial  relations  between 
our  two  countries. 

But  just  as  we  ask  nothing  from  anyone,  equally  no  one  asks  anything  from 
us,  except  our  friendship.  Requests  which  Greece  might  find  embarrassing 
have  never  been  formulated  in  any  way  by  anyone.  Greece  would,  further¬ 
more,  have  considered  such  requests,  even  if  pursued  by  peaceful  methods,  as 
a  hostile  act.  But  such  an  eventuality  has  never  arisen. 

Consequently,  Greeks  can  live  tranquilly  within  our  frontiers  and  attend 
to  their  peaceful  occupations  in  absolute  security,  not  only  because  the  Greek 
frontiers  are  inviolable  in  case  of  war,  but  also  because  they  are  inviolable  even 
by  peaceful  means  in  the  evolution  of  the  European  situation.1 

Thus  Metaxas  barred  the  way  to  consideration  of  Bulgaria’s  claim  for  a 
territorial  outlet  on  the  Aegean;2  and  his  statement  gained  added  point 
from  the  fact  that  it  immediately  preceded  a  meeting  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 
General  Staffs  of  the  states  of  the  Balkan  Entente  held  at  Athens  from 
28  November  to  6  December. 

A  month  later,  the  new  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister,  Gafencu,  like 
Metaxas,  categorically  excluded  any  possibility  of  frontier  revision  by 
peaceful  means  in  his  official  statement  of  29  December.  He  referred  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Minorities  Commission  and  the  publication  of  its 
terms  of  reference  at  the  beginning  of  August  1938, 3  which  had,  he  de¬ 
clared,  ‘defined  the  rights  of  the  minorities  living  together  with  the  ethnic 
Rumanian  population’. 

A  just  settlement  [he  went  on]  cannot,  however,  extend  to  such  minority 
elements  as  do  not  understand  how  to  develop  their  activity  within  the 

1  Messager  d’Athenes,  27  November  1938. 

2  The  German  Minister  in  Athens  was  told  by  the  Greek  State  Secretary  that  Metaxas  had 
decided  to  make  his  statement  on  account  of  the  agitation  in  Bulgaria  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  262). 

3  The  Times,  5  August,  Pester  Lloyd,  7  August  1 938. 
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frame- work  of  the  Rumanian  state.  .  . .  Rumania  fulfils  her  peaceful  obligations 
to  herself,  her  neighbours  and  to  other  states  on  the  basis  ot  absolute  indepen¬ 
dence  and  of  absolute  territorial  unassailability,  a  sacred  legacy  for  which  blood 
was  spilt.  Rumania  resists  all  ideological  currents  and  refuses  to  tolerate 
foreign  interference  in  her  internal  affairs.1 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  thus  outlined,  the  Rumanian  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Calinescu,  who  enjoyed  Carol’s  confidence  as  the  driving 
force  behind  the  National  Regeneration  Front,  set  himself  in  January  1939 
to  incorporate  the  minorities  in  the  Front  by  negotiation.  He  first  reached 
an  agreement  on  10  January  with  the  leaders  of  the  German  Volksgruppe, 
whereby  it  was  incorporated  bodily  in  the  Front,  receiving  representa¬ 
tion  on  its  Directorate  and  in  the  Supreme  National  Council  roughly  in 
proportion  to  its  numbers:  each  German  vocational  organization  was  simi¬ 
larly  incorporated  bodily  in  the  corresponding  Rumanian  state  organiza¬ 
tion,  while  the  German  community  was  expressly  authorized  to  maintain 
its  own  organization  for  cultural,  economic,  and  social  purposes.  Similar 
agreements  followed  with  the  Hungarian  community  on  18  January  and 
with  the  Bulgarian  early  in  February.  A  manifesto  issued  on  7  February 
declared: 

The  Government  is  determined  to  guarantee  to  the  historic  minorities  their 
rights  and  allow  them  to  develop  freely,  within  the  framework  of  a  correct  and 
loyal  collaboration,  their  racial,  linguistic,  and  religious  characteristics.  The 
minorities  are  now  marching  in  the  National  Regeneration  Front  hand-in-hand 
with  the  national  majority,  and  can  therefore  count  on  consideration  for  their 
special  interests.  The  Government’s  policy,  which  must  also  be  that  of  the 
minorities,  is  directed  at  complete  understanding,  which  must  not  only  satisfy 
their  material  interests,  but  also  lead  to  the  pooling  of  efforts  in  common  action 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  national  State.2 

Before  the  Rumanian  Government’s  negotiations  with  the  minorities 
had  been  concluded,  there  had  been  signs  that  neither  the  stand  taken  by 
Rumania  and  Greece  nor  the  lack  of  support  from  Germany  had  yet  in¬ 
duced  the  Bulgarian  revisionists  to  moderate  their  claims.  On  26  January 
King  Boris  of  Bulgaria,  meeting  Ciano  for  the  first  time,  expressed  himself 
very  bitterly  against  Rumania,  and  spoke  of  an  outlet  to  the  Aegean  as 
the  second  stage  of  the  Bulgarian  claims.3  Two  days  later,  in  the  debate 
on  the  estimates  of  the  Bulgarian  Foreign  Ministry,  Opposition  speakers 
called  for  an  immediate  request  to  Rumania  for  the  return  of  the  Southern 
Dobruja,  and  urged  the  Government  not  to  wait  until  Rumania  or  Greece 
was  ‘laid  on  the  operating-table’.  In  reply,  the  Prime  Minister,  Kiossei- 
vanov,  appealed  for  moderation,  but  made  it  clear  that  the  difference 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  30  December,  Manchester  Guardian,  3 1  December  1 938. 

2  Frankfurter  Zeitung  and  Temps,  9  February  1939. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43) >  26  January  1939. 
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between  Government  and  Opposition  was  purely  one  of  tempo  and  method, 
not  one  of  ultimate  aims: 

It  would  be  extremely  imprudent  to  encourage  hopes  and  ambitions  which 
correspond  neither  with  the  strength  nor  with  the  possibilities  of  our  country, 
which  could  lead  only  to  bitter  disillusions  .  .  .  and  damage  the  faith  of  the 
Bulgarian  people. 

The  Government  are  in  friendly  relations  with  Jugoslavia  and  Turkey,  and 
will  endeavour  to  reach  understanding  with  Greece  and  Rumania.  The 
Salonika  Agreement  was  the  first  step  to  the  possible  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
Neuilly.  Bulgaria  will  seek  to  achieve  her  ends  with  the  help  of  the  Great 
Powers,  without  embarking  on  any  adventures.1 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria  merely  reaffirmed  the  conviction 
of  Greece  and  Rumania  that  it  would  be  useless  and  dangerous  to  try  to 
bribe  Bulgaria  by  making  even  the  slightest  concession  to  her  wishes.  On 
20  February,  at  a  public  dinner  during  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Balkan  Entente,  Metaxas  spoke  of  ‘the  desire  of  our  four  states  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  national  territory  and  the  inviolability  of  their  frontiers  finally 
fixed  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  dead;2  and  the  communique  issued  at  the 
end  of  the  conference,  reaffirming  respect  for  existing  treaties,  was  received 
in  Sofia  with  sullen  disappointment.3  The  case  for  the  non  possumus  attitude 
of  the  anti-revisionist  states  towards  Bulgaria  was  argued  by  Gafencu  in 
his  account  of  his  subsequent  conversation  with  Churchill,  who  urged  him 
to  be  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  Balkan  union.  To  this 
Gafencu  replied  that  it  seemed  likely,  after  the  complete  winning  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  to  the  Axis  camp,4  that  the  Bulgarian  Govern¬ 
ment  were  already  going  the  same  way;  if  so,  any  cession  of  territory  to 
Bulgaria  would  weaken  the  Balkan  Entente  without  satisfying  the  Bulga¬ 
rian  appetite,  whetted  by  lavish  German  and  Italian  promises.5 

As  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter,6  Hungary,  the  other  irredentist 
state  in  South-Eastern  Europe,  after  receiving  some  satisfaction  of  her 
territorial  claim  against  Czechoslovakia  by  the  arbitral  award  of  Germany 
and  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  November,  had  earned  German  and  Italian 
displeasure  later  in  that  month  by  a  project  for  seizing  more  than  she  had 

1  N.-P.  Perdrieux:  ‘Le  Facteur  bulgare’,  Revue  Politique  et  Parlementaire,  10  August  1939,  no. 
537,  p.  281. 

2  The  German  Minister  in  Bucharest  was  told  by  the  Jugoslav  Foreign  Minister  after  the 
conference  that  the  Greeks  had  appeared  much  more  disturbed  than  the  Rumanians  over  Bul¬ 
garia’s  revisionist  ideas  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  299). 

3  Messager  d’Athenes,  21  February  1939;  text  of  communique  in  the  Temps,  23  February  1939. 

4  See  below,  pp.  454-6. 

s  Gafencu:  Derniers  Jours  de  1’ Europe,  pp.  148-9.  His  account  of  how  he  led  on  the  Bulgarian 
Minister  in  Turkey  to  admit  the  full  extent  of  Bulgarian  irredentism  (ibid.  259-61)  would  seem 
an  inexcusable  exaggeration  were  it  not  confirmed  in  its  essentials  by  the  statement  of  Kiosseiva- 
nov  on  20  April  that  his  Government  would  make  every  effort  to  restore  Bulgaria’s  former 
frontiers  ‘including  notably  Southern  Dobruja  and  Thrace ’  (Temps,  21  and  22  April  1939). 

6  See  above,  pp.  108-11. 
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been  given  by  the  Vienna  Award.  Immediately  after  the  delivery  of  that 
award,  Hungary  had  emphasized  her  desire  to  enter  into  closer  relations 
with  Germany  within  the  framework  of  Axis  policy.1  After  the  Government 
in  Budapest  had  been  sharply  reprimanded  by  Germany  and  Italy  in  the 
third  week  of  November  for  their  aggressive  designs  on  Ruthenia,  they 
hastened  to  make  amends  by  stating  definitely  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  adhere  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  and  also  to  develop  closer  economic 
relations  with  Germany.  This  proposal  was  favourably  received  in  Berlin 
and  in  Rome,  but  Hungary  was  told  that  she  must  also  withdraw  from 
the  League  of  Nations.2  The  Hungarian  Government  duly  announced  on 
12  January  19393  their  willingness  to  adhere  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact 
if  invited  to  do  so,  and  on  13  January  received  a  formal  invitation  to 
adhere  from  the  three  original  members  of  the  Axis. 

Three  days  later,  on  16  January,  Csaky,  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter,  had  interviews  in  Berlin  with  Hitler  and  with  Ribbentrop.  The  first 
interview4  was  a  painful  one  for  the  Hungarian,  who  had  to  listen  to  a 
long  lecture  on  his  country’s  shortcomings,  particularly  on  her  failure  to 
act  as  decisively  and  energetically  as  Germany  had  wished  when  the  crisis 
over  Czechoslovakia  was  coming  to  a  head  in  the  late  summer  of  1938. 5 
To  both  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  Csaky  promised  that  Hungary  would 
withdraw  from  the  League  of  Nations  in  May  1939.  He  told  Ribbentrop 
that  ‘the  ultimate  goal  of  his  policy  was  to  create  such  close  German- 
Hungarian  relations  that  no  treaties  would  be  necessary  any  longer’  ;6  but 
meanwhile  he  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  an  economic  agreement  covering 
the  next  ten  years  as  a  means  of  achieving  closer  relations  in  this  field. 
Ribbentrop  welcomed  the  idea  of  economic  rapprochement ,7  but  raised  the 
question  of  the  position  of  the  German  minority  in  Hungary.  Csaky 
promised  to  meet  all  Germany’s  wishes  in  this  respect.  The  question  of 
frontier  revision  was  also  discussed8  and,  in  regard  to  the  Czechoslovak- 

1  This  message  was  conveyed  in  letters  to  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  dated  3  November,  signed 
by  the  former  Prime  Minister,  Daranyi,  but  sent  with  the  approval  of  his  successor  Imredy 
( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  244).  For  Daranyi’s  suggestion  to  the  same  effect  in  October  see  above, 
pp.  89  and  hi,  note  1.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  252,  255,  258,  259,  267. 

3  The  Italian  Government  had  wished  the  Hungarian  declaration  to  be  made  before  10 
January,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  in 
Rome  on  1 1  January  for  a  two-day  visit  (ibid.  nos.  267,  268).  On  12  January,  when  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  declaration  was  made,  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  were  still  in  Rome. 

4  Ibid.  no.  272;  see  also  above,  pp.  218-19. 

5  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  294-8.  6  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  273. 

7  The  Economic  Policy  Department  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  had  reported  at  the  end 
of  November  that  it  was  possible  and  desirable  to  strengthen  German-Hungarian  economic 
relations,  though  only  to  a  limited  extent.  By  means  of  secret  preferences  for  Hungarian  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  Germany’s  share  of  Hungarian  trade  had  already  risen  to  about  45  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  and  it  was  considered  inexpedient  to  make  far-reaching  agreements  of  a  public 
character.  The  main  question  at  issue  was  whether  Hungary  would  be  able  and  willing  to 
increase  her  agricultural  production  and  curtail  her  industrialization  in  accordance  with  Ger¬ 
man  requirements  (ibid.  no.  256).  8  See  above,  pp.  218-19  and  below,  p.  456. 
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Hungarian  frontier,  Ribbentrop  gave  Csaky  a  strong  warning  against 
attempting  any  unilateral  action.1 

Meanwhile,  before  the  actual  declaration  of  Hungary’s  willingness  to 
adhere  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  the  Hungarian  Government  had 
received  a  warning  from  Moscow  that  adherence  would  be  regarded  as 
an  unfriendly  act.2  On  1  February  the  Hungarian  Minister  in  Moscow 
was  informed  by  Litvinov  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  decided  to 
withdraw  their  Minister  and  his  staff  from  Budapest  and  expected  the 
Hungarian  Legation  in  Moscow  to  be  closed.3  The  German  Foreign 
Ministry  refused  to  consider  a  Hungarian  suggestion  that  the  German  and 
Italian  Ambassadors  might  be  withdrawn  temporarily  from  Moscow  as  a 
sign  of  solidarity  with  Hungary  and  a  means  of  preventing  Russian  intimi¬ 
dation  of  further  candidates  for  admission  to  the  anti-Comintern  group,4 
and  the  semi-breach  of  diplomatic  relations5  between  Moscow  and  Buda¬ 
pest  was  not,  of  course,  allowed  to  prevent  the  signature  on  20  February 
of  the  protocol  providing  for  Hungary’s  adherence  to  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact.  A  week  later  the  Hungarian  military  attache  in  Berlin,  who  had 
recently  been  in  Budapest,  told  Weizsacker  that  Csaky’s  internal  position 
had  been  much  weakened  by  the  absence  of  tangible  support  from  the 
Axis  Powers  over  the  question  of  the  breach  with  Moscow;  but  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Csaky  might  therefore  be  unable  to  carry  through  the  withdrawal 
from  the  League  of  Nations  in  May  elicited  the  reply  that  Csaky  must 
keep  his  promise.6  It  has  been  recorded  in  an  earlier  chapter7  that  in  the 
middle  of  March  1939  Hungary  was  rewarded  for  her  submission  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  will  by  permission  to  take  the  prize  which  had  been  refused  her  in 
November,  and  to  occupy  the  whole  of  Carpatho-Ruthenia. 

Between  the  end  of  October  1938  and  15  March  1939,  however,  the 
Hungarians  were  kept  under  control  not  only  in  respect  of  Ruthenia  but 
also  in  respect  of  their  revisionist  aims  against  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania. 
As  has  been  said  elsewhere,8  it  had  for  some  time  past  been  the  policy  of 
Germany  and  Italy  to  promote  a  rapprochement  between  Hungary  and  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  and  Hitler  had  even  offered  to  give  some  kind  ofguarantee  of  a  frontier 
settlement  between  the  two  states.9  In  regard  to  Hungary’s  claim  against 
Rumania,  Axis  policy  was  much  less  clearly  defined.  German-Rumanian 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  273.  A  circular  sent  to  German  missions  abroad  on  2 1  January  summarized 
the  result  of  the  talks  with  Csaky  and  stated  that  the  atmosphere  had  been  cleared,  and  that  it 
now  only  depended  on  Hungary’s  own  attitude  ‘whether  the  still  closer  friendship  with  Germany 
and  Italy  which  she  desires  will  be  realized’  (ibid,  note  4). 

2  Ibid.  no.  271.  3  Ibid.  no.  283.  4  Ibid,  note  3. 

5  Litvinov  had  indicated  that  his  Government  did  not  want  to  break  off  relations  completely, 
but  wished  them  to  be  conducted  through  a  third  party. 

6  Ibid.  nos.  305  and  313.  Csaky  hastened  to  obey,  and  Hungary  resigned  her  membership 
of  the  League  on  n  April  1939 — some  weeks  before  the  stipulated  date. 

7  See  above,  pp.  252-6.  8  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  292-3. 

9  See  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  160,  161,  163,  165,  note  3,  173,  177,  178. 
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relations  were  in  a  state  of  flux  during  the  months  between  the  Munich 
Conference  and  the  entry  of  Germany  into  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on 
15  March  1939;  and  to  leave  open  the  question  whether,  and  if  so  when, 
Hungarian  claims  to  Transylvania  would  receive  Germany’s  blessing  may 
have  seemed  a  useful  means  both  of  keeping  Hungary  on  the  leash  and 
of  calling  Rumania  to  heel  at  need.1  Ciano,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister, 
who  was  in  Hungary  for  a  hunting  holiday  from  19  to  23  November  1938, 
told  his  hosts  that  a  revision  of  the  Rumanian-Hungarian  frontier  was  not 
feasible  without  war  and  that  for  the  present  it  did  not  come  into  con¬ 
sideration.2  Earlier  in  the  same  month,  as  we  have  seen,3  George  Bratianu 
had  emerged  from  his  series  of  interviews  in  Germany  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  Germany’s  attitude  towards  Hungarian  revisionism  had  not 
changed,  and  appeared  satisfied  that  Rumania  had  little  to  fear  on  this 
score;  while  King  Carol  on  24  November  had  failed  to  get  a  clear  answer 
from  Hitler  to  his  questions  on  this  subject.4  In  January  1939  Csaky  pro¬ 
pounded  to  Ribbentrop  the  idea  that  Hungary  should  not  demand  the 
return  of  the  former  Hungarian  territory  now  under  Rumanian  rule,  but 
that  the  object  should  be  the  creation  of  an  independent  Transylvanian 
state  with  equal  rights  for  the  German,  Hungarian,  and  Rumanian  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  population.  Ribbentrop  seems  to  have  given  no  indication 
whether  this  solution  would  meet  with  German  approval,5  and  Csaky  got 
the  impression  that  Germany  disinterested  herself  in  Rumanian-Hunga¬ 
rian  relations.6 

In  these  circumstances  the  Hungarian  Government,  during  the  winter 
of  1938-9,  followed  the  policy  of  trying  to  drive  a  wedge  between  Jugo¬ 
slavia  and  Rumania  by  offering  a  favourable  settlement  to  Jugoslavia,  but 
refusing  to  make  a  similar  offer  to  Rumania,  or  to  engage  in  tripartite 
conversations. 

Ciano,  who  had  a  Hungarian-Jugoslav  rapprochement  much  at  heart,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  this  end  in  Budapest  in  December 


1  Cf.  the  Nazis’  attitude  in  the  third  week  of  November,  when  King  Carol  saw  Hitler  and 
Ribbentrop,  on  the  question  of  the  future  of  Ruthenia.  Ribbentrop  noted  after  the  conversation 
that  Hitler  had  expressly  left  this  question  open,  being  of  the  opinion,  which  Ribbentrop  shared, 
‘that  we  should  not  commit  ourselves  vis-a-vis  the  Rumanians  against  occupation  of  this  territory 
by  Hungary.  The  basic  idea  of  our  policy  towards  Hungary  and  Rumania  at  present  should  be 
to  keep  both  these  irons  in  the  fire  and  to  shape  matters  in  the  German  interest  according  to 
the  way  the  situation  develops’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  254). 

2  Ibid.  no.  265.  3  See  above,  p.  427.  4  See  above,  p.  430. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  273.  See  above,  p.  219  and  note  x,  for  Csaky’s  discussion  with  Hitler 

and  his  remark  that  Hungary  no  longer  contemplated  territorial  expansion. 

6  Ciano,  who  learnt  this  from  the  Hungarians,  was  himself  uncertain  what  the  Axis  line 

should  be,  and  sought  enlightenment  in  Berlin.  He  was  told  that  Hungarian-Rumanian  relations 
were  treated  during  Csaky’s  visit  as  in  an  ‘unsettled  state’.  Hungarian  views  on  a  possible 
settlement  had  not  been  explained  clearly  enough  for  Germany  to  take  a  decision.  Germany 
wished  to  bring  Rumania  into  closer  relations  with  herself,  but  considered  it  desirable  to  await 
the  development  of  the  uncertain  internal  situation  in  that  country  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  279). 
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1938  and  in  Belgrade  in  January  1939.  He  found  the  Hungarians  ready 
to  be  conciliatory  and  willing  that  he  should  take  cautious  soundings  in 
Belgrade.1  While  Ciano  was  in  Hungary,  Csaky  told  the  German  Minister 
in  Budapest  that  Hungary  would  ‘guarantee’  her  present  frontier  with 
Jugoslavia,  but  that  she  would  ask  in  return  not  only  for  a  declaration 
regarding  the  treatment  of  the  Hungarian  minority  but  also  for  the  renun¬ 
ciation  by  Jugoslavia  of  her  ‘border  guarantee  vis-a-vis  Rumania’.2 

When  Ciano  spoke  to  Stojadinovic  in  January  1939  about  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  pact  of  friendship  between  Hungary  and  Rumania,  Stojadinovic 
countered  with  references  to  Jugoslavia’s  ties  with  Rumania  (to  whom 
she  was  still  bound  by  a  treaty  of  alliance)  and  to  ‘dynastic  considerations’ 
which  retarded  her  freedom  of  action.  Jugoslavia  would  use  her  influence 
with  Rumania  to  secure  better  treatment  for  the  Hungarian  minority  and 
thus  bring  about  a  Rumanian-Hungarian  detente ;  but  if  Hungary  were 
to  raise  the  question  of  treaty  revision  the  Jugoslav  Government  would  at 
once  withdraw  their  offer  of  good  offices.3  After  his  meeting  with  Ciano, 
Stojadinovic  told  the  Hungarian  Minister  in  Belgrade  that  Jugoslavia 
could  only  conclude  an  agreement  with  Hungary  if  Rumania  participated 
in  it  or  at  least  gave  her  consent;4  to  which  the  Hungarians  replied  that, 
while  in  certain  circumstances  they  would  conclude  a  pact  of  non-aggres¬ 
sion  with  Jugoslavia,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  ‘bloc’  policy, 
and  were  not  prepared  to  go  farther  with  Rumania  than  a  ‘broad  under¬ 
standing’  of  the  kind  reached  at  the  Bled  Conference.5 

On  1  February  1939  Gafencu  visited  Belgrade,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
discussions  with  the  Jugoslavs  he  put  to  the  German  Minister  in  Bucharest 
on  7  February  the  suggestion  that  Rumania  should  act  on  the  hint  given 
by  the  Hungarians  about  the  Bled  declaration  and  propose  that  the 
declaration  (which  had  only  been  initialled  at  Bled  on  22  August  1938) 
should  now  be  formally  signed.6  Gafencu  asked  for  German  approval 
before  going  farther  with  this  proposal;7  and  the  German  Minister’s  report 


1  Ibid.  no.  265. 

2  Ibid.  no.  266.  Presumably  Csaky  meant  that  Jugoslavia  would  have  to  denounce  her  treaty 
of  1921  with  Rumania,  which  bound  both  states  to  mutual  assistance  against  Hungarian  aggres¬ 
sion.  Csaky  is  not  recorded  in  the  German  minutes  as  having  mentioned  this  point  to  Ribbentrop 
on  16  January.  He  said  on  that  occasion  that  he  was  aiming  at  a  treaty  with  Jugoslavia  recog¬ 
nizing  the  present  boundary,  but  added  that  he  doubted  whether  Stojadinovic’s  internal  position 
was  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  conclude  such  a  treaty  (ibid.  no.  273). 

3  See  Ciano’s  report  on  the  conversations  ( Europa ,  pp.  407-12;  Eng.  version,  pp.  268-72). 
Cf.  the  report  of  the  German  Minister  in  Belgrade,  23  January  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  276). 

4  Ibid.  no.  277. 

5  Ibid.  Csdky  confirmed  Hungary’s  refusal  to  consider  a  ‘bloc’  policy  in  a  message  to  Ribben¬ 
trop  on  29  January.  He  had,  he  said,  rejected  Jugoslav  mediation  between  Hungary  and 
Rumania,  since  if  mediation  was  required  he  wished  the  Axis  Powers  to  undertake  it  (ibid.  no. 
278). 

6  See  p.  423  above  for  the  Hungarian-Jugoslav  agreement  of  23  September  to  regard  the  Bled 

declaration  as  definitive.  7  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  286. 
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on  the  interview  called  forth  the  scathing  reply  from  Ribbentrop  that  the 
Little  Entente  had  ceased  to  exist  and  it  was  ridiculous  for  Rumania  to 
ask  for  German  approval  of  the  ratification  of  one  of  its  acts.1  Gafencu 
(who  was  anxious  above  all  to  appease  the  Germans)2  then  fell  back  on  a 
purely  passive  attitude,  saying  that  he  would  take  no  further  steps  unless 
the  Hungarians  approached  him,  but  would  see  that  the  Hungarian  mino¬ 
rity  received  better  treatment.3 

Meanwhile,  in  the  first  week  of  February,  just  after  Gafencu’s  visit  to 
Belgrade,  had  come  the  unexpected  development  of  the  fall  of  the  Stojadi- 
novic  Government.4  On  7  February,  when  the  new  Jugoslav  Foreign 
Minister  had  a  meeting  with  Ribbentrop  in  Berlin,  Ribbentrop  told  him 
that  Germany  would  welcome  a  Jugoslav-Hungarian  settlement;5  but 
within  a  fortnight  Ribbentrop  had  signified  his  approval  of  a  Hungarian 
plan  for  an  indefinite  postponement  of  such  a  settlement.  In  a  memoran¬ 
dum  dated  10  February  Csaky  had  stated  that  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  considered  the  Bled  Agreement  already  in  force  (they  had  acted  on 
its  provisions  by  rearming)  but  outdated.  They  were  willing  to  negotiate 
with  both  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania,  but  bilaterally,  and  on  an  entirely 
new  basis.  Csaky  thought,  however,  that  such  negotiations  should  proceed 
very  slowly  in  view  of  the  uncertain  political  situation  in  both  Jugoslavia 
and  Rumania.  Ribbentrop  had  given  his  approval  of  these  ideas  by 
20  February.6 

On  that  day  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  states  members  of  the  Balkan 
Entente  were  in  session  at  Bucharest  for  their  annual  conference.  During 
the  meeting  Gafencu  and  Cincar-Marcovic  agreed  that  the  Little  Entente 
could  no  longer  be  considered  to  exist,  but  confirmed  the  validity  of  the 
Jugoslav-Rumanian  treaty  of  1921 7 — thus  reaffirming  their  Governments’ 
intention  of  standing  together  in  opposition  to  any  Hungarian  attack  on 
their  existing  frontiers.  Rumania’s  refusal  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
any  peaceful  cession  of  territory  to  Hungary  was  also  confirmed,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  wait  quietly  for  further 
developments.8 

The  Balkan  Conference  was  thus  unable  to  record  any  progress  in  the 
improvement  of  relations  with  either  of  the  irredentist  states  of  South- 
Eastern  Europe.  On  the  eve  of  the  German  seizure  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  had  taken  steps  towards  appeasing  the 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  287.  2  See  above,  p.  434. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  v.  no.  289.  For  the  Rumanian  Government’s  negotiations  with  their  minorities, 

see  p.  452  above. 

4  See  above,  p.  438.  5  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  285.  6  Ibid.  no.  292  and  note  1. 

7  Stojadinovid  had  taken  this  line  as  early  as  September  1938,  before  the  Munich  Conference 

(see  p.  423  above). 

8  Report  by  Fabricius,  the  German  Minister  in  Bucharest,  dated  21  February  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
v,  no.  299). 
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Axis  Powers,  but  they  had  made  no  further  contribution,  since  the  Salonika 
and  Bled  Agreements,  to  the  achievement  of  Balkan  solidarity.  We  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria1  that  the  non-revisionist  states  could  argue, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  no  good  and  much  harm  could  come  at 
this  stage  from  yielding  to  irredentist  demands.  Although  there  were  not 
lacking  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  moderate  statesmen,  such  as  Teleki  and 
Kiosseivanov,  who  were  aware  of  the  dangers  implicit  in  the  irredentist 
programme  and  would  have  preferred  to  work  for  peace  and  understand¬ 
ing  with  their  neighbours,  such  men  were  not  free  agents.  They  had  from 
time  to  time  to  make  concessions  to  the  demand  for  frontier  revision,  in 
their  country’s  favour,  voiced  by  extremist  politicians  and  journalists;  men 
possessed  by  the  idea  of  the  national  destiny,  or  by  personal  ambition,  or 
by  a  combination  of  the  two;  men  who  were  prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths 
and  ally  themselves  with  the  devil,  if  he  would  assist  them  towards  their 
goal. 

It  was  thus  all  too  easy  for  the  ‘enlightened’  statesmen  of  the  anti¬ 
revisionist  countries  to  justify  their  own  indulgence  in  national  egotism,2 
and  to  refuse  any  material  concession;  and  so  no  Balkan  bloc  could  be 
created  which  might  ensure  the  neutrality  of  the  region  in  the  impend¬ 
ing  war. 

‘The  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do’ — that  is  the  basic  characteristic  of  most 
really  serious  sin,  which  so  often  results  less  from  mere  wantonness  than  from 
the  incapacity  of  men  to  escape  from  situations,  from  which  a  true  under¬ 
standing  of  what  God  and  nature  required  of  them  would  have  preserved  them. 
Men  do  not  so  much  ‘go  to  war’  as  go  after  false  efforts  to  achieve  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  misapprehended  needs,  in  which  situation,  sooner  or  later,  war  comes 
to  them.3 

1  See  above,  p.  453. 

2  For  the  cruder  forms  of  Eastern  European  national  egotism  see  Walter  Kolarz:  Myths  and 
Realities  in  Eastern  Europe  (London,  Lindsay  Drummond,  1946),  chapter  iii  and  passim. 

3  Maurice  B.  Reckitt  in  Malvern,  1941:  The  Life  of  the  Church  and  the  Order  of  Society:  being  the 
Proceedings  of  the  [Archbishop  of  York’s]  Conference  (London,  Longmans  Green,  1942),  p.  43. 
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THE  REARMAMENT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
FRANCE,  AND  GERMANY  DOWN  TO 
THE  MUNICH  AGREEMENT  OF 
30  SEPTEMBER  1938 

By  Viscount  Chilston 
(i)  Introductory 

At  the  beginning  of  1937  negotiations  were  still  continuing  spasmodically 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  Western  Pact  to  take  the  place  of  the  Locarno 
Treaty,  which  had  been  stultified  in  the  preceding  year  by  Hitler’s  action 
in  reoccupying  the  Rhineland,  and  statesmen  in  both  France  and  Britain 
were  continuing  to  pay  lip-service  at  the  shrine  of  disarmament  and  collec¬ 
tive  security;  but  full-scale  rearmament  was  already  the  order  of  the  day 
and — more  striking  portent — was  beginning  to  be  proclaimed  as  such. 
Attention  still  had  to  be  diverted,  however,  froni  the  contradiction  inherent 
in  the  notion  of  rearming  while  striving  for  disarmament  by  insistence  on 
other  aspects  of  the  problem:  that  an  effective  contribution  to  collective 
security  entailed  upon  the  contributor  the  duty  to  arm  himself  to  the 
utmost;  that  ‘God  helps  those  who  help  themselves’;  and  that,  ‘paradoxi¬ 
cal  as  it  might  seem,  the  process  of  rearmament  was  a  necessary  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  possibility  of  a  general  disarmament’.1  Thus,  when  the  British 
White  Paper  of  1937  on  defence  expenditure2  dropped  the  usual  pious 
preamble  about  collective  security  and  coolly  announced  that  ‘it  would 

1  Neville  Chamberlain,  speaking  at  Edinburgh,  5  March  1937  {The  Times,  6  March  1937). 
At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Permanent  Committee  of  National  Defence  on  19  May  1937  to 
decide  upon  the  attitude  that  France  should  adopt  towards  questions  likely  to  be  raised  before 
the  Bureau  of  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference,  Yvon  Delbos,  the  Foreign  Minister,  gave 
his  opinion  that  the  British  Government  were  unwilling  to  continue  disarmament  discussions 
for  reasons  of  internal  policy.  They  feared,  he  said,  lest  the  Opposition,  barely  won  over  to  the 
rearmament  policy,  should  reverse  their  attitude  if  they  thought  that  there  was  a  hope  of  dis¬ 
armament’s  beingsoon  achieved.  Leon  Blum  (President  of  the  Council),  on  the  contrary,  thought 
that,  both  in  Britain  and  France,  the  nearer  disarmament  seemed  to  be,  the  easier  it  would 
become  to  rally  public  opinion  to  rearmament  (minutes  of  the  meeting  quoted  in  Gamelin: 
Servir,  ii.  267-75).  Cf.  Churchill  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  20  July  1934  on  an 
Opposition  vote  of  censure  on  the  proposed  strengthening  of  the  air  force  by  41  squadrons  over 
five  years:  ‘.  .  .  And  we  are  also  assured  that  the  steps  we  are  taking,  although  they  may  to  some 
lower  minds  have  associated  with  them  some  idea  of  national  self-defence,  are  really  only  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  great  principle  of  collective  security’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  292,  col.  2368). 

1  Great  Britain:  Statement  relating  to  Defence  Expenditure  .  .  .  February  1937,  Cmd.  5374  (London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1937). 
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be  imprudent  to  contemplate  a  total  expenditure  on  defence  during  the 
next  five  years  of  much  less  than  £1,500  millions’,  such  callous  indifference 
and  disrespect  to  the  ‘old  gods’  was  deplored  in  certain  influential  quarters.1 

Undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  the  democratic  governments’  handling  of 
rearmament  was  open  to  criticism,  but  it  was  not  so  much  the  practical  as 
the  moral  equipment,  without  which  the  effort  on  the  practical  side  could 
be  partially  paralysed,  in  which  the  democracies  found  themselves  defi¬ 
cient  and  consequently  gravely  handicapped  vis-a-vis  the  dictatorships. 
There  was  in  fact  an  inherent  contradiction  in  their  policy  which  no 
amount  of  speechifying  could  overcome.  A  shrewd  American  observer 
wrote  of  the  British  effort:  ‘A  boxer  cannot  work  himself  into  proper 
psychological  and  physical  condition  for  a  fight  that  he  seriously  believes 
will  never  come  off.’2  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognized  that  this 
policy  almost  exactly  corresponded  to  the  will  of  the  British  nation,  and 
that  when  Eden  declared:  ‘We  definitely  prefer  butter  to  guns’,3  he  was 
accurately  interpreting  that  will.  Moreover,  the  British  Government  were 
clearly  right  to  take  the  feelings  of  the  nation  on  this  subject  into  the 
fullest  account,  since,  in  the  words  of  a  great  elder  statesman  and  former 
Foreign  Secretary  ‘the  most  deplorable  thing  of  all  is  that  any  Govern¬ 
ment  should  pledge  themselves  to  action  of  that  gravity  unless  they  were 
certain  that,  if  the  occasion  arose,  the  country  would  give  them  that 
general,  not  to  say,  universal  support  which  is  necessary  in  such  cases’.4 
He  added  that  the  country  had  been  unanimous  in  its  condemnation  of 
Italian  action  in  Abyssinia  and  that  a  great  majority  had  supported  the 
application  of  sanctions,  but  that  when  they  were  seen  to  be  likely  to  lead 
to  war  there  had  been  a  change. 

Therefore,  even  after  the  Government  had  come  to  a  reluctant  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  rearmament,  they  had  to  convert  a  still 
more  reluctant  public  to  the  same  belief;  a  task  which,  as  has  been  said, 
was  rendered  none  the  easier  for  the  Government  by  the  division  in  their 
own  minds.  During  the  last  two  decades  the  British  public  had  heard 
Government  after  Government  and  Minister  after  Minister  constantly  re¬ 
affirm  their  faith  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  in  the  principle  of  collective 

1  See  the  Manchester  Guardian  (17  February  1937)  which  said:  ‘There  is  no  attempt  to  justify 
this  enormous  expenditure  by  explaining  the  precise  aims  for  which  we  are  rearming.  This  in 
itself  is  a  great  opportunity  missed,  for  already  Germany  and  Italy  have  chosen  to  draw  the 
inference  (for  the  consumption  of  their  people)  that  this  country  is  leading  the  armaments  race’; 
and  again  on  the  next  day  (18  February  1937) :  ‘It  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  disturbing  that  while 
the  White  Papers  of  both  1935  and  1936  discussed  the  policy  that  lay  behind  the  arms  programme 
which  was  then  already  indicated,  the  White  Paper  of  1937  has  not  a  word  to  say.  ...  If  the 
silence  continues  to  the  end  there  will  be  too  much  reason  to  think  that  the  services  are  now  in 
the  saddle,  and  that  is  a  sorry  prospect  for  the  nation.’ 

2  John  Kennedy:  Why  England  Slept  (London,  Hutchinson,  1940),  pp.  171-2. 

3  Address  to  the  Foreign  Press  Association,  12  January  1937  ( The  Times,  13  January  1937). 

4  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons,  2  March  1937  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser., 
vol.  321,  col.  241). 
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security,  and  the  natural  wish  for  peace  had  become  father  to  the 
thought  that  there  could  never  be  another  war.  Even  the  most  palpable 
and  recent  failures  of  the  League  did  not  shake  this  faith,  for  no  better  or 
worse  reason  than  that  it  did  not  wish  to  be  shaken.1  This  idealism-cum- 
wishful-thinking  was,  moreover,  supported  by  practical  considerations  of 
the  most  cogent  nature.  If  the  Germans  felt  that  they  had  everything  to 
gain  by  rearming — the  expunging  of  humiliations,  the  fulfilment  of  their 
aspirations,  the  ending  of  unemployment — the  British  and  the  French,  on 
the  other  hand,  felt  that  they  had  a  great  deal  to  lose.  The  heavy  taxation 
which  a  rebuilding  up  of  long-neglected  defences  seemed  inevitably  to  en¬ 
tail  would  not  only  weigh  down  the  individual  taxpayer  and  lower  his 
standard  of  living,  but  it  would  also  involve  the  indefinite  postponement 
of  much-cherished  plans  for  social  improvement  which  were  at  this  time, 
in  both  countries,  on  the  verge  of  bursting  into  an  abundance  of  expensive 
blossoms.  Chamberlain,  true  to  his  instincts  as  a  business  man,  repeatedly 
referred  to  his  outraged  feelings  at  having  to  lay  out  so  much  of  the 
country’s  money  on  something  which  brought  ‘no  economic  return’.2 
Moreover,  because  he  felt  it  to  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  taxpayers 
of  the  present  and  future  entirely  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  the  years 
gone  by,  he  advocated  paying  off  the  unwelcome  liability  by  means  of  a 
Defence  Loan.  He  pointed  out  that  the  alternative  was  to  spend  £300 
million  a  year  (or  about  one-third  of  the  average  yearly  national  budget) 
out  of  taxation  on  defence  alone,  a  policy  which,  among  other  grave  conse¬ 
quences,  would  involve  the  abandonment  of  current  programmes  for  social 
advance.  Nevertheless,  the  reception  of  the  proposals  was  highly  critical. 
The  Defence  Loans  Bill  was  inevitably  passed  (4  March  1937),  but  the 
economists  shook  their  heads  and  prophesied  inflation  leading  to  higher 
rates  of  interest,  and  the  Labour  Party  opposed  the  plan  on  the  score  of 
the  likelihood  of  inflation  leading  to  higher  prices. 

Efforts  by  French  Governments  to  meet  the  flood-tide  of  rearmament 
by  borrowing  (in  March  1937  and  April  1938)  met  with  a  far  more  en¬ 
couraging  response  than  had  those  of  the  British  Government.  The  French 
schemes  had  the  double  merit  of  presenting  the  ordinary  investor  with  an 
attractive  proposition  and  at  the  same  time  replenishing  the  Treasury  by 

1  Even  Neville  Chamberlain  was  to  say  on  21  October  1937:  ‘The  League  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  it  is  a  means  towards  an  end,  and  if  the  League  is  temporarily  unable  to  fulfil  its  function 
to  achieve  that  end,  what  is  the  use  of  repeating  parrot-like  that  we  believe  in  the  League?’  Of 
an  Opposition  statement  that  the  League  was  a  guarantee  against  aggression,  he  said:  ‘Unfortu¬ 
nately  experience  has  shown  this  to  be  absolutely  untrue’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  327,  col.  166). 

2  ‘But  as  I  watch  the  figures  mounting  up,  as  I  reflect  upon  the  growing  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  this  vast  panoply  when  we  have  completed  it,  I  cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the  incredible 
folly  of  civilization  which  is  piling  these  terrible  burdens  on  the  shoulders  of  the  nations — burdens 
which,  if  something  is  not  done  to  reduce  them,  are  bound  to  pull  down  the  standard  of  living 
for  a  generation  to  come’  (Chamberlain  at  Birmingham,  29  January  1937:  The  Times ,  30  January 
1937)- 
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helping  to  repatriate  exported  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  the  programme 
of  social  legislation  introduced  by  the  Front  Populaire  in  their  first  flush  of 
power  became  such  a  fetish  to  the  workers  as  to  stultify  nearly  every 
effort  of  the  Government  to  apply  available  funds  to  the  acceleration  of 
rearmament.  The  trade  unions  became  increasingly  permeated  by  Com¬ 
munist  elements  and  consequently  more  and  more  intractable,  and  less 
and  less  amenable  to  directives  from  even  the  Socialist  section  of  the  Front 
Populaire ,  so  that  the  practical  advantages  of  having  a  government  of  the 
Left  ‘in  sympathy  with  the  workers’  began  to  appear  more  than  doubtful. 
Periods  of  almost  complete  paralysis  of  industry  became  ever  more  fre¬ 
quent.  Indeed,  the  almost  unending  wave  of  strikes  at  the  beginning  of 
1938  ultimately  compelled  Daladier  (then  President  of  the  Council),  in 
the  interests  of  national  defence,  to  move  in  August  against  the  most 
highly-prized  achievement  of  the  programme,  namely  the  forty-hour 
week.  He  did  so  at  his  peril;  but,  in  spite  of  ominous  growls  from  the 
Front  Populaire  he  was  successful  in  his  bid  to  amend  it.1  Nevertheless, 
when  shortly  afterwards  he  was  receiving  deputies  from  the  ‘Delegations  of 
the  Left’,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  explain  that  he  had  never  contemplated 
undermining  the  social  legislation  of  1936  and  would  not  abandon  the 
principle  of  the  forty-hour  week. 

In  Britain  the  scruples  and  resistance  of  organized  Labour  and  of  the 
Labour  Party  likewise  had  an  embarrassing  and  even  damaging  effect 
upon  the  progress  of  rearmament,  though  never,  as  in  France,  reaching 
the  point  of  open  and  violent  rebellion.  The  Labour  Party’s  position  in 
regard  to  rearmament  was  even  more  paradoxical  than  the  Government’s 
own.  On  the  one  hand  they  seemed  to  be  demanding  that  Britain  carry 
out  her  collective  obligations;  on  the  other,  they  were  voting  against  any 
measure  that  would  bring  her  defence  forces  up  to  sufficient  strength  to 
carry  out  those  obligations.  Thus,  in  opening  the  debate  on  the  Defence 
Loans  Bill  on  17  February  1937,  Chamberlain,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  declared  that  those  who  criticized  the  magnitude  of  the  re¬ 
armament  programme  must  show  in  what  respects  it  went  beyond  proved 
necessities :  whether  the  provision  for  a  navy  largely  composed  of  out-of- 
date  vessels,  for  an  army  deficient  in  the  modern  equipment  possessed  by 
armies  of  much  larger  Powers,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  against  air  attack,  was  too  great.  He  challenged  the  Labour  Party  to 
say  what  they  would  cut  out,  were  they  in  responsible  office.2  But  they 
continued  to  dodge  the  issue,  complaining,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there 

1  For  Daladier’s  broadcast  speech  of  21  August  1938  declaring  that  the  forty-hour  week  must 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  to  the  international  situation  see  £.  Daladier:  Defense 
du  pays  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1939),  pp.  19-27.  A  decree  of  30  August  ( Journal  Officiel,  Lois  et 
Ddcrets,  3 1  August  1 938)  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  the  Government  to  consult  the  trade  unions 
when  granting  exceptions  to  the  forty-hour  week. 

2  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  320,  col.  1210. 
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was  ‘no  hint  of  real  planning  of  defence  as  a  whole’,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  there  was  no  ‘suggestion  of  correlating  this  vast,  amorphous  mass  of 
expansion  to  any  clear  conception  of  international  policy  .  .  .  not  a  single 
word  about  the  League  of  Nations,  not  a  single  word  about  collective 
security’.1  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  C.  R.  Attlee,  described  the 
proposals  as  a  ‘war  measure’,  and  declared  that  ‘every  sentence  in  this 
White  Paper  contemplates  war,  not  as  a  possibility,  but  as  a  certainty’.2 
Speaking  for  the  Liberal  Opposition  Sir  Archibald  Sinclair  condemned 
the  ‘vacillating  foreign  policy  and  Imperialist  economic  policy’  of  the 
Government,  though  he  promised  that  he  and  his  friends  would  support 
any  armaments  measure  the  necessity  for  which  might  be  proved.  But  he 
said  that  they  had  to  satisfy  themselves,  first,  that  they  were  getting  full 
value  for  the  money  spent,  and,  secondly,  that  the  Government  were  vigo¬ 
rous  in  their  pursuit  of  a  peace  policy  which  would  make  a  substantial 
part,  at  any  rate,  of  this  great  armament  expenditure  unnecessary.3 

Towards  the  close  of  this  debate  Chamberlain  asked  the  Opposition  to 
answer  two  ‘honest-to-God’  questions.  The  first  was  whether  British  arms 
should  not  be  used  for  the  defence  of  any  of  the  following:  British  territory; 
France  and  Belgium,  against  unprovoked  aggression;  Germany,  if  a  new 
Western  settlement  were  reached,  and  she  were  then  attacked;  and  finally 
any  victim  of  aggression  in  any  case  where  such  defence  would  be  proper 
under  the  provisions  of  the  League  Covenant.  The  second  question  was 
whether  British  arms  should  be  used  for  any  additional  purpose.4  Later 
in  the  debate,  Sir  John  Simon  (then  Home  Secretary)  said  that  the 
Opposition  had  shirked  answering  Chamberlain’s  questions  because  there 
was  general  agreement  on  the  necessity  of  rearmament,  and  he  quoted 
declarations  by  Opposition  members  to  the  effect  that  the  British  example 
in  disarming  had  not  been  followed  and  that  to  remain  disarmed  was 
dangerous  and  not  conducive  to  peace.5  However,  in  a  speech  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  shortly  afterwards  (6  March  1937),  Attlee  tried  to  dispel  any  such 
impression  by  saying  that  there  was  ‘subtle  propaganda  going  on  about 
the  suggestion  that  everybody  is  agreed  and  that  the  Opposition  are  really 
behind  the  Government.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue.’6  Nevertheless, 
the  Labour  Party  decided  to  move  only  ‘token  reductions’  to  the  fighting 
Service  estimates,  when  these  came  before  the  House,  and  ultimately  to 
abstain  from  voting.  Then,  at  the  Labour  Party  Conference  in  July,  by 

1  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  320,  col.  1219  (Pethick-Lawrence). 

2  18  February  1937,  ibid.  col.  1501.  3  17  February  1937,  ibid.  coll.  1234,  1237. 

4  25  February  1937,  ibid.  col.  2221.  Replying  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  a  plea  for  a  policy  of 
isolation,  Lord  Plymouth,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  declared  that  British 
armaments  ‘might,  and  indeed  if  occasion  arose  would,  be  used  in  defence  of  France  and  Belgium 
against  unprovoked  aggression’.  This,  he  said,  ‘is  in  accordance  with  our  existing  obligations’ 
(24  February  1937,  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  104,  col.  345). 

5  25  February  1937,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  320,  coll.  2324  seqq. 

6  Manchester  Guardian,  8  March  1937. 
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a  vote  of  forty-five  to  thirty-nine,  it  was  formally  decided  not  to  vote  in 
future  against  Service  estimates,  but  merely  to  abstain.1  Again,  at  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  in  September  1937  Labour  admitted  the  need  for 
rearmament,  and,  in  a  resolution  pointing  out  the  need  in  Britain  for  a 
Labour  Government,  conceded  that  ‘such  a  government,  until  the  change 
in  the  international  situation  caused  by  its  advent  had  had  its  effect, 
would  be  unable  to  reverse  the  present  programme  of  rearmament’.2 

But  those  who  were  inclined  to  see  in  such  signs  a  change  of  heart  might 
have  detected  the  fundamental  reservation  so  clearly  implied :  that  Labour’s 
reluctance  to  endorse  the  Government’s  rearmament  policy  was  all  the 
more  deep-rooted  because  it  sprang  from  its  professed  belief  that  such  a 
policy  had  become  necessary  solely  as  a  result  of  the  Government’s  con¬ 
duct  of  foreign  affairs.  It  was  in  this  vein  that  Attlee  so  vehemently 
attacked  Eden  for  his  ‘cynicism’,  when  the  latter  averred  that  the  country’s 
foreign  policy  was  inevitably  wrapped  up  with  its  strength  in  armaments.3 
Attlee  was  one  of  the  six  who  voted  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress  against 
the  Labour  Party’s  resolution  on  rearmament,  and  who,  according  to  Sir 
Thomas  Inskip  (Minister  for  the  Co-ordination  of  Defence),  had  been 
‘compelled  by  the  vote  of  the  sensible  working  men  at  the  conference  to 
give  lip  allegiance  to  rearmament’.4  There  were,  indeed,  those  within 
the  Labour  movement  who  wished  actively  to  oppose  the  Government’s 
rearmament  programme  instead  of  acquiescing  in  a  tacit  understanding. 
According  to  this  school  of  thought  the  armaments  boom  was  being  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  capitalists  simply  for  profit,  and  Britain’s  rearmament 
was  a  ‘weapon  against  Labour’.  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  went  farther  and 
professed  to  see  in  rearmament  a  weapon  for  Labour  against  Capitalism. 
He  told  armament  workers  at  Eastleigh  on  14  March  1937: 

To-day  you  have  the  most  glorious  opportunity  that  the  workers  have  ever  had 
if  you  will  only  use  the  necessity  of  capitalism  in  order  to  get  power  yourselves. 
The  capitalists  are  in  your  hands.  Refuse  to  make  munitions,  refuse  to  make 
armaments,  and  they  are  helpless.  They  would  have  to  hand  the  control  of  the 
country  over  to  you.5 

In  the  1936  White  Paper  on  defence6  the  Government  had  invited  the 

1  The  Times,  23  July  1937.  On  9  August  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
issued  the  following  statement:  ‘The  decision  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  by  a  narrow 
majority  to  abandon  opposition  to  the  National  Government’s  rearmament  programme  is  the 
most  menacing  decision  taken  by  the  Labour  Party  since  its  surrender  to  war  in  1914.  Unless 
a  stand  is  made  at  the  Norwich  Trades  Union  Congress  in  September  and  at  the  Bournemouth 
Labour  Party  Conference  in  October  to  reverse  this  decision  and  compel  a  united  fight  against 
the  Government’s  arms  programme,  disaster  threatens  the  Labour  movement  and  the  people 
of  this  country’  ( Manchester  Guardian,  10  August  1937).  2  Ibid.  4  September  1937. 

3  21  October  1937,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  327,  coll.  66-67. 

4  Speech  at  Portchester,  22  October  1937  ( The  Times,  23  October  1937). 

5  Ibid.  15  March  1937. 

6  Great  Britain:  Statement  relating  to  Defence  .  .  .  3  March  1936,  Cmd.  5107  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
1 936)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Cmd.  5107]. 
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leaders  of  industry  and  of  the  trade  unions  to  co-operate  in  trying  to  work 
out  the  rearmament  programme  with  a  minimum  of  sacrifices  on  both 
sides;  but,  until  it  was  convinced  that  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  was 
at  stake,  Labour  refused  to  co-operate,  and  since  the  Government,  on 
their  side,  did  not  yet  feel  that  the  situation  justified  coercion  nothing 
much  was  done.  So  the  Labour  Party  resisted  rearmament  and  then,  having 
accepted  rearmament,  resisted  military  and  industrial  conscription,  partly 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  partly  because  they  had  not  the  ultimate  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  partly  because  the  menace  to  national  security  was  bound  to 
appear  to  them  a  more  remote  contingency  than  it  did  to  their  confreres 
across  the  Channel.  But  a  profounder  reason  for  Labour’s  unwillingness 
to  co-operate  lay  in  its  fear  of  a  ‘dilution’  of  skilled  labour,  such  as  had 
occurred  after  the  First  World  War,  when  new,  unskilled  labour  had  been 
taken  into  the  skilled  industries  (and  thereby  into  the  trade  unions)  and 
could  not  afterwards  be  forced  out.  This  had  resulted,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
unions,  in  a  lowering  of  their  standards  and  of  their  prestige,  and  they 
were  anxious  that  it  should  never  happen  again.1  Nevertheless,  as  time 
went  on,  the  feeling  grew  in  British  trade  union  circles  that,  despite  pre¬ 
vious  declarations  against  labour  dilution,  there  should  be  some  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  order  to  assist  the  Government  in  their  gigantic  programme.  In 
this  change  of  attitude  patriotic  motives  were  perhaps  not  unmixed  with 
a  desire  to  be  ‘in  on  a  good  thing’.2 

In  truth,  if  mass-production  of  the  necessities  of  war  was  to  be  achieved, 
trade  union  scruples  had  once  more  to  be  overcome,  and  this  time  with 
more  compelling  urgency;  for  it  was  not  universally  recognized  that  the 
timely  mass-production  of  the  most  effective  weapons  lay  at  the  very  root 
of  success  in  modern  warfare.  British  production,  however,  still  clung  in 
the  main  to  an  individualized  and  specialized  tradition,  in  which,  indeed, 
it  was  pre-eminent,  but  which  accorded  ill  with  the  requirements  of  the 
moment.  Nor  was  this  the  only  obstacle  to  mass-production.  There  was 


1  In  a  letter  to  The  Times  on  12  May  1936  the  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineering 
Union  wrote:  ‘We  remind  Sir  Thomas  Inskip  that  what  they  were  asking  us  to  do  was  to  open 
our  industry  to  allow  unskilled  men  to  do  skilled  men’s  work.’  On  27  January  1937  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  Labour  Member  (F.  E.  Montague)  declared  that  ‘the  skilled  trades  of 
the  country  are  not  going  to  allow  dilution  from  raw  labour  to  skilled  labour  in  the  same  way 
as  during  the  years  from  1914-18.  We  want  more  guarantees’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  319, 
col.  995).  An  article  in  The  Economist  (9  April  1938)  stated  that  the  unions  did  not  wish  to 
impede  national  defence  as  long  as  engineers  were  unemployed  or  aircraft  were  being  ex¬ 
ported,  but  they  also  did  not  wish  to  repeat  their  experience  during  the  First  World  War, 
when  rules  and  restrictions  were  not  restored  after  the  workers  had  co-operated  with  the 
Government. 

2  The  Daily  Telegraph  industrial  correspondent  (19  February  1937)  wrote:  ‘I  am  informed  that 
while  there  was  a  disinclination  to  make  any  direct  approach  to  the  Government,  trade  union 
officials  were  anxious,  owing  to  unemployment  in  certain  unions  and  to  possible  pacifist  opposi¬ 
tion,  that  their  members  should  reap  some  of  the  benefit  which  will  come  to  the  shipbuilding, 
transport,  engineering,  electrical,  and  other  industries.’ 
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also  the  all-important  question  of  timing.  Chamberlain  himself  declared 
that  ‘an  immense  amount  of  preparatory  work  had  to  be  done  before  we 
could  even  begin  mass-production’.1  Here  he  presumably  alluded  to  the 
process  of ‘tooling  up’,  as  it  had  come  to  be  called,  or  the  manufacture  of 
machine  tools.  To  make  the  tools  to  mass-produce  weapons  of  modern 
complexity  might  take  anything  up  to  two  years.  The  tools  themselves 
could  not  be  produced  in  mass  quantities,  and  they  had  to  be  made  by 
skilled  workmen.  In  this  field  the  Germans  had  gained  an  excellent  start 
by  establishing  plant  for  making  armaments  in  factories  ordinarily  assigned 
to  civilian  production  and  by  hiding  the  fact  with  that  secrecy  which  was 
possible  only  in  a  totalitarian  country.2  Moreover  when  Britain  awoke  to 
the  realization  of  Germany’s  start  of  her  in  this  respect,  it  was  found  that 
her  own  machine-tool  industry  could  not  alone  remedy  the  deficiency  in 
time  and  that  recourse  would  have  to  be  had  to  purchases  abroad.3  But 
there  was  another  inestimable  advantage  which  the  Germans  enjoyed  over 
their  potential  enemies,  namely  that  of  knowing  in  advance  the  probable 
date  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  or,  in  other  words,  the  date  on  which  it 
would  best  suit  their  policy  to  have  it,  with  the  consequent  advantage  of 
being  able  to  synchronize  the  peak  of  mass-production  of  the  most  effective 
weapons  with  that  date.  By  the  same  token,  however,  their  adversaries 
found  themselves  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  they  began  mass-produc¬ 
tion  too  late  they  might  be  caught  unprepared,  while  if  they  began  it  too 
early  they  might  find  themselves,  when  war  came,  armed  with  equipment 
which  was  either  obsolete  or  obsolescent  and  therefore  outmatched  by 
that  of  the  enemy. 

The  last-mentioned  danger  was  foreseen  by  the  British  Government  and 
referred  to  in  their  White  Paper  on  Defence  of  March  1936. 4  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  mention  was  made  of  the  necessity  for  creating  a  reserve 
source  of  supply,  and  the  two  alternatives  open  to  the  Government  for  its 
achievement  were  discussed:  either  to  accumulate  immense  reserves  of 
war  material  or  so  to  organize  industry  as  to  render  it  rapidly  convertible 
from  commercial  to  war  production.  The  first  alternative  was  rejected, 
partly  on  account  of  its  cost  and  partly  because  of  the  above-mentioned 


1  Speech  at  Scarborough  at  the  Conservative  Party  Conference,  8  October  1937  (The  Times, 
9  October  1937). 

2  But  the  discovery  at  the  time  of  the  German  capitulation  in  1945  of  certain  highly  secret 
archives  covering  the  years  1924-33  proved  that  the  Nazis  owed  an  enormous  debt  to  the  secret 
and  far-reaching  plans  for  the  mobilization  of  industry  made  by  their  predecessors  of  the  Weimar 
Republic. 

3  ‘I  have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  representatives  of  the  machine  tools  industry,  and  they 
have  with  great  public  spirit  and  common  sense  agreed  that  if  a  Government  Department  or  a 
contractor  is  unable  to  obtain  delivery  of  machine  tools  within  a  reasonable  period  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  obtaining  suitable  machine  tools  from  abroad’  (Sir  Thomas  Inskip,  27  January 
1937,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  319,  col.  1005). 

4  Cmd.  5107. 
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danger  of  accumulated  stocks  becoming  obsolete.  The  Government  there¬ 
fore  adopted  the  second  alternative  and  formulated  the  plan  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  ‘shadow  factories’.1  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  plan  coincided 
agreeably  with  those  characteristics  of  British  industry  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  The  shadow  aircraft  factory,  for  instance,  made 
those  aeroplane  parts  which,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  its  normal  produc¬ 
tion  and  of  the  type  of  skilled  labour  required  therefor,  it  was  most  suited 
to  make,  and  afterwards  these  parts  were  assembled  at  a  certain  plant. 
Thus  the  element  of  specialization  in  the  British  industrial  tradition  found 
full  scope  and  was  turned  to  the  very  best  account.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  certain  disadvantages  in  this  system  which  became  obvious  as 
experience  of  it  increased  and  which  caused  many  unfavourable  compari¬ 
sons  with  the  German  and  American  systems,  in  which  the  entire  machine 
was  produced  at  the  same  factory.  There  was  the  constant  shifting  of 
labour  in  order  to  acquaint  all  employees  in  the  civilian  factory  with  their 
potential  role  in  war-time;  there  were  the  ‘educational’  orders  which  held 
up  serious  production  until  the  men  had  become  skilled  in  their  ‘shadow’ 
trade;  there  was  the  risk  of  air-raids  putting  one  or  two  key  factories  out 
of  production;  and  finally  there  was  the  difficulty  of  co-ordinating  the 
production  of  each  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  a  steady  outflow  of  finished 
products  without  redundancy  in  any  particular  component.  Another 
aspect  of  the  scheme  manifested  itself  when  it  became  evident  that  these 
factories,  as  they  opened  up,  were  impeding  the  regular  aircraft  industry 
through  their  ability,  on  account  of  their  Government  subsidies,  to  offer 
much  higher  wages.2  In  this  way  skilled  workmen  were  enticed  away 
from  the  ‘professional’  aircraft  firms,  thus  dislocating  the  output  of  the 
latter  during  the  vital  interim  period  before  the  shadow  factories  could 
get  into  their  stride.  Moreover,  the  problem  of  obtaining  enough  skilled 
labour  for  both  the  regular  and  the  shadow  industries  inevitably  raised 
the  old  ‘dilution’  scare,  which  in  turn  rendered  Labour  suspicious  and 
intractable.  Nevertheless,  the  overwhelmingly  redeeming  feature  of  the 
plan,  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  Government  and  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
was  the  fact  that  it  interfered  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  with  the 
normal  industrial  life  of  the  country  and  that  it  raised  no  major  political 
issues,  such  as  conscription  or  nationalization. 

Unfortunately  for  the  British  Government  the  scrupulous  respect  which 
they  showed  towards  the  letter  and  spirit  of  laissez-faire  often  earned  them 
as  much  criticism  from  the  Left  as  from  the  Right.  Having  overcome 

1  See  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  132-3. 

2  ‘The  Government  is  obtaining  its  labour,  and  the  source  of  it  is  no  secret.  The  labour  is 
mainly  coming  from  industry  at  large.  One  example  of  this  may  be  cited.  A  certain  firm  found 
that  its  men  were  leaving  and  it  discovered  that  a  Government  scheme  nearby  was  offering 
wages  some  3d.  an  hour  higher,  which  is  equivalent  to  17s.  6d.  per  week,  than  itself.  Of  course 
the  firm  was  forced  to  raise  its  own  wages’  ( Financial  News,  5  November  1937). 
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their  initial  repugnance  to  the  whole  business  of  rearmament,  the  Labour 
Party  soon  became  as  critical  of  the  details  of  its  conduct  as  any  ‘brass-hat’. 
Indeed,  in  putting  down  an  amendment  to  the  Defence  White  Paper  of 
1938  charging  the  Government  with  not  providing  ‘effective  co-ordination 
in  strategy,  administration  and  supply’,  they  certainly  seem,  in  retrospect, 
to  have  shown  greater  acumen  than  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  pleased 
to  think  that  ‘never  has  planning  for  strategical  purposes  been  brought  to 
so  complete  a  state  as  it  is  at  present’.1  But  so  long  as  Labour  was  not 
prepared  to  grant  the  Government  the  powers  which  could  make  all¬ 
round  co-ordination  of  the  nation’s  resources  in  industry  and  man-power 
a  practical  proposition,  its  criticisms  were  little  short  of  disingenuous. 
Meanwhile,  how  susceptible  Labour  was  to  the  slightest  hint  of  compul¬ 
sion,  for  all  its  talk  of  co-ordination  of  effort,  was  revealed  when,  three 
days  after  the  Anschluss  of  Austria  to  the  German  Reich,  Chamberlain 
made  a  slightly  ambiguous  remark  in  the  House.  He  said  that  he  was 
confident  that  the  Government  would  be  supported  in  asking  that  ‘no 
one,  whatever  his  preconceived  notions  may  be,  will  regard  himself  as 
excluded  from  any  extension  of  the  national  effort  which  may  be  called 
for’.2  At  once  it  was  supposed  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  hinting  at  some 
form  of  conscription,  either  for  military  or  for  industrial  service.  So  great 
were  speculation  and  anxiety  that  an  assurance  had  to  be  given  that  there 
was  no  question  of  resorting  to  any  form  of  conscription.  The  Government, 
it  was  said,  regarded  themselves  as  bound  by  the  pledge,  given  by  Baldwin 
when  Prime  Minister,  that  conscription  would  not  be  introduced  in  peace 
time.3 

Again,  a  broadcast  speech  by  Inskip  on  30  May  19384  caused  the 
smouldering  suspicions  to  flare  up  once  more.  An  urgent,  but  very  general, 
appeal  by  him  to  young  men  to  join  the  Services  was  rather  unjustifiably 
interpreted  as  another  hint  of  conscription.  Therefore,  a  few  days  later 
(4  June  1938),  the  Scottish  Trade  Union  Congress,  representing  350,000 
workers,  passed  a  resolution  ‘to  resist  every  effort  to  impose  conscription 
and  to  renew  their  activities  to  strengthen  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
International  Federation’.5  Finally,  in  the  manifesto  which  the  Labour 
Party  Executive  issued  on  29  October  19386  (one  month  after  the  Munich 
Agreement) ,  the  assertion  was  made  that  ‘we  must  organize  our  man-power, 

1  7  March  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  332,  col.  1557. 

2  14  March  1938,  ibid.  vol.  333,  col.  52. 

3  On  the  same  day  (14  March  1938)  The  Times  published  a  letter  from  Lord  Lothian  in  which 

he  suggested  that  democratic  peoples  should  be  ready  to  place  universal  service  alongside  univer¬ 
sal  individual  liberty  as  the  basis  of  society.  4  The  Times,  31  May  1938. 

5  Financial  News,  4  June  1938.  ‘It  reminds  the  trade  union  movement  that  such  a  policy  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Coalition  Government  at  Versailles,  which  policy 
is  now  being  consistently  pursued  by  the  National  Government  for  the  maintenance  and  streng¬ 
thening  of  the  capitalist  control  of  Democracy’  (ibid.). 

6  The  Times,  29  October  1938. 
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but  we  unhesitatingly  reject  compulsion,  which  is  equally  unnecessary 
for  the  armed  forces,  for  passive  defence,  and  for  industry’.  Yet,  in  the 
same  breath,  the  manifesto  urged  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Supply, 
which  Chamberlain  had  repeatedly  declared  to  be  valueless  unless  it 
possessed  certain  powers  of  compulsion,  and  of  a  Ministry  of  Defence, 
which  had  likewise  often  been  decried  by  Opposition  members  as  a  ‘war 
measure’.  As  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Labour  Party,  as  set  out  in  the 
manifesto,  the  Government  could  at  least  claim  that  theirs  was  no  more 
contradictory.  Indeed,  a  contemporary  commentator  suggested  that 
Labour  should  adopt  as  its  emblem  the  double-headed  image  of  the 
Roman  God  Janus,  which  looked  both  ways,  ‘for  they  profess  at  one  and 
the  same  time  an  equal  zeal  for  truculent  policy  and  pacific  achievement’.1 

France,  meanwhile,  was  experiencing  much  the  same  difficulties  with 
her  rearmament  programme  for  much  the  same  reasons.  There  were  the 
same  scruples  to  be  overcome  on  the  part  of  the  trade  unions,  the  same 
industrial  traditions  hampering  the  full  development  of  mass-production: 
in  fact,  as  in  Britain,  just  those  difficulties  which  a  democracy  was  likely 
to  experience  in  competing  in  this  field  with  a  dictatorship.  But  there  was 
still  one  great  difference  in  the  situation,  and  consequently  in  the  attitude, 
of  each  country.  In  France  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
and  strengthening  the  defences  of  the  country  was  never  in  debate  among 
the  parties,  however  much  they  might  argue  about  ends  and  means:  the 
fear  of  aggression  was  ingrained,  not  transitory  as  with  the  island  race. 
Secondly,  and  consequently,  no  government  in  power  could  afford  to 
neglect  their  responsibility  in  this  direction.  Thus,  although  the  parties 
composing  the  Front  Populaire,  when  in  opposition,  had  resisted  the  leng¬ 
thening  of  military  service  and,  like  the  Labour  Party  in  Britain,  had 
thrown  taunts  about  marchands  de  canons  at  those  who  thought  the  rearma¬ 
ment  effort  inadequate,  they  had  nevertheless,  when  in  power,  maintained 
the  two-years’  service  law  and  the  general  principle  of  rearmament.  In 
the  later  stages  opposition  to  rearmament  came,  if  anything,  from  more 
conservative  quarters.  For  instance,  Pierre-fitienne  Flandin,  speaking  at 
Bordeaux  on  13  February  1938,  advocated  a  policy  of  rapprochement  with 
Germany  and  Italy  as  an  alternative  to  rearmament.  He  declared  that 
armaments  served  the  purpose  of  the  Communists;  that  whereas  at  one 
time  they  and  the  Socialists  sought  to  economize  in  arms  expenditure,  the 
Blum  and  Chautemps  Governments  had  given  larger  orders  than  any 
other  Government.  This,  he  said,  was  because  armaments  suited  the 

1  Daily  Telegraph  leading  article,  2g  October  1938.  Chamberlain,  speaking  at  Middlesbrough 
on  17  July  1937,  referred  to  what  had  happened  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  15  July,  when  the 
Opposition  had  tried  to  secure  the  abandonment  of  the  Government’s  policy  of  non-intervention 
in  Spain,  calling  upon  them  to  intervene  on  the  side  of  the  Spanish  Government.  ‘I  can  hardly 
imagine’,  he  declared,  ‘a  more  deplorable  exhibition  of  reckless  irresponsibility  than  that’  ( The 
Times,  19  July  1937). 
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Communists;  it  was  they  who  urged  intervention,  now  in  Spain,  now  in 
China.1 

Governments  of  this  period  in  France  were  as  regularly  drawn  from  the 
Left  as  in  Britain  they  were  drawn  from  the  Right,  and  therefore,  while 
confirming  the  general  principle  of  rearmament,  they  differed  from  the 
British  in  their  methods  of  achieving  it.  Leon  Blum  gave  the  whole  theme 
a  Socialist  inflexion  by  making  the  nationalization  of  the  arms  industries 
one  of  the  principal  planks  of  his  platform.  The  policy,  although  it  became 
law  in  August  1936,  did  not  begin  to  be  fully  implemented  until  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  it  seemed  to  be  carried  out  for 
reasons  of  expediency  rather  than  of  doctrine,  that  is,  simply  with  a  view 
to  accelerating  production.  But  even  then  it  did  not  have  this  practical 
effect,  because  whatever  potential  advantages  it  may  have  had  were  more 
than  offset  by  other  parts  of  V experience  Blum  and  their  effects,  such  as  the 
forty-hour  week,  the  sit-down  strike,  the  tardy  devaluation  of  the  franc, 
& c.,  which  threw  France’s  entire  industrial  and  financial  system  out  of 
gear  for  the  rest  of  the  remaining  time  before  war  broke  out,  and  which 
not  even  Daladier’s  firm  action  in  the  summer  of  1938  could  remedy. 
Meanwhile,  during  the  whole  period  when  German  iron  and  steel  produc¬ 
tion  was  rising,  French  production  was  falling,  or  at  least  remaining 
stationary;  German  hours  of  work  were  lengthening  and  French  hours 
decreasing.2  France  was  even  providing  Germany  with  raw  material  for 
arms,3  in  spite  of  herself  producing  (in  1936)  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  iron 
and  one-third  of  the  steel  produced  by  Germany.4  Moreover,  as  a  result 
of  France’s  prolonged  economic  crisis,  her  industry  had  been  unable  to 
renew  and,  in  many  cases,  even  to  maintain  its  plant;  nor  had  it,  for  the 
most  part,  been  able  to  train  new  labour  for  skilled  production.  There 
was  a  desperate  shortage  of  modern  plant  and  factories,  machine  tools 
and  skilled  labour.  In  fact,  not  content  with  being  off  to  a  very  bad  start 


1  Temps,  14  February  1938. 

2  In  Germany  hours  of  work  in  war  industries  between  1 936  and  1 938  averaged  rather  more 
than  48;  while  in  France,  in  the  corresponding  period,  the  hours  of  work  decreased  from  45-7 
to  39-6  (Paul  Reynaud:  La  France  a  sauvd  1' Europe  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Reynaud,  i,  ii] 
(Paris,  Flammarion,  1947),  i.  387).  [A  new  and  completely  revised  edition  of  this  work  was 
published  in  one  volume  at  the  end  of  1951  with  the  title  Au  coeur  de  la  meUe,  1930-1345 ;  but, 
owing  to  the  advanced  state  of  this  volume  of  the  Survey,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  alter  the 
many  references  already  made  to  the  earlier  edition.  All  translated  extracts  are  made  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  who  will  shortly  publish  an  English  version  by  James  D.  Lambert  of 
Au  coeur  de  la  melde.  Where  possible  these  extracts  will  be  taken  from  this  new  edition,  but  again 
several  extracts  had  already  been  taken  from  passages  in  the  first  edition  which  are  omitted 
from  the  new  one,  and  there  will  therefore  be  references  to  both  editions], 

3  ‘The  stoppage  by  the  French  Government  of  exports  of  all  iron  ore  from  Lorraine  towards 
Germany  appears  to  have  caused  some  embarrassment  in  Berlin.  The  ore  is  urgently  required 
by  the  armament  factories’  ( Daily  Telegraph,  11  March  1937).  The  French  action  was  allegedly 
taken  only  because  certain  transfers  of  marks  into  francs,  which  were  overdue  under  the  clearing 
arrangements  between  the  two  countries,  had  not  been  made. 

4  Reynaud,  i.  384. 
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in  the  last  lap  of  the  armaments  race,  France  proceeded  in  1936  to  impose 
upon  herself  still  heavier  handicaps.  In  his  book  Le  Probleme  militaire  fran- 
gais 1  Paul  Reynaud  invites  the  reader  to  imagine  the  stupefaction  and 
indignation  of  any  Frenchman  who  was  told  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
France  from  competing  with  them,  her  rivals  had  coolly  announced  that 
in  future  site  would  be  allowed  to  work  only  five  days  a  week.  Yet  that, 
he  says,  was  in  fact  what  France  had  decided  to  do  of  her  own  free  will. 

With  regard  to  nationalization  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Germans 
never  had  recourse  to  it,2  that  the  French  General  Staff  were  almost 
unanimously  against  it,  and  that  General  Gamelin  (who  in  1938  had  been 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff)  declared  at  the  Riom  Trial  that  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  it  by  the  argument  that  a  Chamber  with  a  Front  Populaire 
majority  would  never  vote  credits  for  financing  private  enterprises.3  But, 
nationalization  or  not,  there  was  always  the  chance  of  these  credits  not 
even  being  used  to  their  fullest  extent,  simply  because  the  contemporary 
state  of  French  economy  did  not  allow  it.  This  state  of  affairs  received  a 
benediction  from  Flandin  when,  as  Premier  in  1935,  he  declared  that 
France’s  production  of  arms  must  not  exceed  the  productive  capacity  of 
her  factories.4  In  fact  in  that  year  the  Minister  for  War,  General  Maurin, 
found  himself  unable  to  spend  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  credits  which 
Parliament  had  voted  him.5  Daladier,  at  his  trial  at  Riom,  claimed  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  same  considerations  in  1936,  when  he  had 
sponsored  an  arms  programme  at  a  cost  of  14  milliard  francs  to  be  spread 
over  four  years,  since  French  industry  was  not  in  a  position  to  absorb 
14  milliard  francs’  worth  of  orders  in  one  year.6  Soon  afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  when  prices  rose  steeply  as  a  result  of  the  devaluation  of  the  franc, 
these  precautions  inevitably  appeared  ridiculous,  since  the  14  milliard 
francs  no  longer  possessed  the  purchasing  power  to  buy  more  than  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  had  originally  been  intended.7 

Britain’s  industry  generally  was  not  in  such  a  parlous  state  as  was  that 

1  Paris,  Flammarion,  1945  (first  published  1937),  p.  17.  2  Reynaud,  i.  477. 

3  See  ibid.  p.  387,  note  4.  Gamelin  states  in  his  memoirs  (see  Servir,  i.  21 1-13)  that,  personally, 
up  to  1936,  he  had  favoured  the  solution  mixte,  i.e.  allowing  private  enterprise  to  subsist  alongside 
the  state  enterprises  and  to  compete  with  them,  while  the  state  exercised  a  certain  broad  super¬ 
vision  over  the  private  enterprises.  Jacomet  (Controleur  General  des  Fabrications),  however, 
stressed  the  inability,  owing  to  the  economic  crisis,  of  private  enterprise  to  rise  to  the  occasion 

by  modernizing  plant,  buying  machine  tools,  training  the  necessary  skilled  labour,  &c. 

4  See  Reynaud,  i.  473-4.  5  Ibid.  p.  474. 

6  See  Lieut.-Colonel  Pierre  Tissier:  The  Riom  Trial  (London,  Harrap,  1942),  p.  83. 

7  Other  aspects  of  the  effect  of  the  devaluation  of  the  franc  upon  the  progress  of  rearmament 
came  to  light  when  the  French  budget  estimates  for  1938  were  published  on  29  September  1937. 
These  showed  provisional  figures  of  expenditure  as  frs.  52,179  million  and  revenue  as  frs.  53,781 
million.  Of  the  surplus,  frs.  1  milliard  were  earmarked  for  higher  salaries  for  government 
officials,  and  frs.  600  million  for  rearmament.  But  on  18  November  1937  the  Premier  announced 
that  the  Government  were  prepared  to  allocate  the  whole  of  the  prospective  budget  surplus  in 

1938  for  wage  and  salary  increases  for  civil  servants. 
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of  France  at  this  time,  but,  like  France,  Britain  was  unwilling  until  war 
was  actually  upon  her  to  take  any  such  drastic  action  for  the  consolidation 
of  her  armament  effort  as  might  in  any  way  affect  her  normal  political  or 
economic  structure.  It  was  thus  that  the  British  Government  did  not 
succumb  to  the  constantly  growing  agitation  for  a  Ministry  of  Supply 
until  April  1939,  and  that  the  French  did  not  set  one  up  until  a  few  days 
after  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  Britain  it  was  a  matter  for  little  surprise  to 
find  Churchill  the  first  to  take  the  field  in  this  cause.  On  21  May  1936,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  rose  and  demanded  a  Ministry  of  Supply  to 
supplement  the  newly  created  Ministry  for  the  Co-ordination  of  Defence.1 
He  said,  in  effect,  that  one  Minister  could  not  co-ordinate  the  policies  of 
the  three  Services  on  tactical  lines  and,  in  addition,  handle  the  whole 
problem  of  their  relationship  with  industry.  In  replying  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  Sir  Thomas  Inskip  maintained  that  Churchill’s  conception 
of  a  Ministry  of  Supply  would  entail  the  granting  to  it  of  dictatorial 
powers,  and  this  the  Government  were  not  prepared  to  agree  to. 

That  is  where  the  Government  and  my  right  honourable  Friend  part  company. 

.  .  .  My  right  honourable  Friend  would  take  the  gigantic  stride  which  would 
put  a  great  part  of  our  industrial  system  on  a  war  basis.  .  .  .  [He]  was  naturally 
impressed  with  the  example  of  thoroughness  afforded  by  Germany.  He  invited 
us  [during  the  debate  on  the  budget  on  23  April]  to  follow  that  example.  His 
Majesty’s  Government  up  to  now  have  taken  a  different  view.2 

In  another  speech  in  Parliament  on  29  May  19363  Inskip  emphasized 
still  further  the  Government’s  view  that  unless  a  Ministry  of  Supply  had 
dictatorial  powers  it  could  accomplish  nothing  that  could  not  be  done 
under  the  existing  system.  Until  it  was  almost  literally  shot  out  of  their 
shop-window  the  Government  were  determined  to  maintain  there  the 
comforting  notice:  ‘Business  as  usual.’  Indeed,  economic  as  much  as 
political  considerations  led  them  to  reject  any  rigid  system  of  control,  for 
such  a  system  might  have  had  effects  upon  British  trade  and  finance, 
which,  so  soon  after  weathering  the  recent  economic  depression,  they  were 
not  prepared  to  risk  experiencing.  In  the  event  of  war  Britain  was  likely 
to  depend  upon  her  foreign  trade  for  her  existence,  in  a  more  literal  sense 
than  at  any  other  time;  therefore  the  Government  felt  that  nothing  must 
be  undertaken  which  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  or  dislocate  that 
trade.  Lord  Halifax,  then  Lord  Privy  Seal,  proffered  another  alluring 
argument  later  in  the  same  year,  when  he  declared  that  peace  could  be 
attained  by  economic  adjustments  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  defeating 
the  Government’s  purpose  if  they  took  steps  to  interfere  with  trade  and 
make  such  adjustments  more  difficult.4 

1  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  312,  col.  1437. 

2  Ibid.  col.  1404.  3  Ibid.  coll.  2455-65. 

4  19  November  1936,  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  103,  col.  313. 
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Even  two  years  later  the  Government  were  still  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
put  forward  exactly  the  same  arguments  to  support  their  view.  In  the 
debate  of  25  May  1938  the  Prime  Minister,  in  opposing  the  proposal, 
still  strongly  advocated  by  Churchill,  for  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of 
Supply,  said: 

I  submit  to  honourable  Members  that  you  can  do  a  great  deal  today  by  persua¬ 
sion,  by  voluntary  effort,  and  by  co-operation  with  labour  and  with  employers; 
but  if  you  want  to  produce  the  sort  of  effect  you  had  in  the  Great  War,  when 
the  Government  had  absolute  control  over  the  whole  of  industry  throughout 
the  country,  you  must  give  this  ministry  the  same  sort  of  powers.1 

But,  to  a  great  extent,  the  Government  were  merely  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  as  Chamberlain  as  good  as  admitted  when  he  added:  ‘I  doubt 
very  much  whether  we  should  be  justified  in  asking  for  such  powers,  or 
whether,  if  we  did  ask  for  them,  Parliament  would  give  us  them  in  time 
of  peace.’2 

Those  who  advocated  a  Ministry  of  Supply  (or  Ministere  de  V Armement) 
in  France  met  with  no  greater  success — and  for  even  longer.  Reynaud, 
who  was  foremost  among  these  advocates,  avers  that  while  Maurin,  in 
1935,  had  declared,  in  the  manner  of  Louis  XIV:  ‘Je  serai  mon  propre 
ministre  de  P armement’,  Daladier  in  1936  had  feared  that  the  only  obvious 
candidate  for  the  post  (Dautry)  would  have  too  ambitious  and  expensive 
projects,  and  also  that  a  Ministry  of  Supply  might  become  a  ‘Ministry  of 
suppliers’.3  Gamelin  states  that  he  constantly  advised  successive  Ministers 
for  War  to  set  up  a  Ministry  of  Supply,  as  being  essential  even  in  time  of 
peace.4  In  the  meantime  the  only  existing  department  concerned  with 
these  affairs,  the  Direction  des  Fabrications,  entirely  and  expressly  excluded 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  from  any  influence  upon  the  actual  execution  of  orders 
for  armaments.  Even  when  the  Ministry  of  National  Defence  was  re¬ 
organized  in  January  1938  and  a  committee  was  set  up  ‘with  a  view  to 
intensifying  the  production  of  armaments’,  this  committee  did  not  include 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  National  Defence  (Gamelin)  nor  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  individual  Services.  The  Services  could  state  and 
exactly  define  their  requirements,  but  after  that  they  had  no  more  say 
in  the  matter.5  This  is  not  by  any  means  to  say  that  the  Service  chiefs 
were  free  from  blame,  for  their  haverings  over  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  the  armaments  required  were  notorious.  Therefore  Marshal  Petain’s 
attempt,  through  the  Riom  Trial,  solely  to  incriminate  the  politicians  and 

1  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  336,  col.  1265.  2  Ibid. 

1  See  Reynaud,  i.  480  (Dautry  became  Minister  of  Supply  on  14  September  1939). 

4  Gamelin:  Servir,  i.  204. 

5  See  Daladier’s  remarks  to  the  Senate’s  three  Committees  of  National  Defence,  quoted  by 
Gamelin  in  Servir  (i.  209) . 
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completely  to  exculpate  the  Services1  would  have  been  disingenuous  in 
the  extreme,  even  if  the  peculiar  dovetailing  of  the  functions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  General  Staff  in  armament  matters  had  not  rendered 
such  an  argument  untenable  in  advance. 

More  than  this,  the  over-all  organization  and  co-ordination  of  France’s 
defence  services  left  much  to  be  desired.  The  Council  of  National  Defence 
was  nothing  more  than  a  body  of  Ministers  reporting  to  themselves  and  able 
to  ignore  expert  military  advice.  The  Minister  of  National  Defence  had 
no  authority  over  the  air  or  navy  Ministers  and  could  give  no  decisions: 
he  could  only  try  to  arbitrate  between  them.  Reynaud  aptly  described 
the  office  as  ‘une  etiquette  sur  une  bouteille  vide’.2  He  urged  the  creation 
of  a  Ministry  of  National  Defence  with  supreme  authority,  supported  by 
a  Combined  General  Staff  drawn  from  the  three  Services,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  chief  of  this  General  Staff  who  would  rest  secure  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  when  war  came  he  would  be  supreme  head  of  all  the  French 
forces.  The  same  plea  was  constantly  echoed  by  other  equally  authorita¬ 
tive  voices — Weygand,3  Fabry,4  Marin.5  But  the  ‘solution’  proffered  by 
Chautemps  in  January  1938  did  little  to  improve  matters.  Gamelin  was 
now  appointed  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  National  Defence,  but  since 
he  was  already  Chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff,  and  since  Daladier,  the 
Minister  of  National  Defence,  was  already  Minister  for  War,  it  was  not 


1  See  instructions  issued  to  the  press  about  the  reporting  of  the  Riom  Trial  in  James  de 
Coquet:  Le  Proves  de  Riom  (Paris,  Librairie  Artheme  Fayard,  1945),  p.  15,  no.  5:  ‘Show  that 
this  trial  is  in  no-wise  that  of  the  army:  that  troops  and  their  leaders  were  obliged  to  fight 
without  those  weapons  which  are  considered  indispensable  in  a  modern  war’,  and  no.  7:  ‘Pay 
particularly  rigorous  regard  to  the  above  order  in  the  possible  event  of  the  Marshal  himself  and 
his  policy  coming  under  review.’  Cf.  Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  pp.  14-15. 

2  Reynaud,  i.  460.  In  1932  Tardieu  had  created  a  Ministry  of  National  Defence  with  com¬ 
plete  authority  over  the  three  Service  Ministers,  and  entrusted  its  control  to  Pietri.  But  the 
latter,  instead  of  creating  a  combined  General  Staff,  had  made  the  Secretary-General  for  War 
Secretary-General  for  National  Defence.  This  had  offended  the  Ministers  for  Air  and  Marine 
and  the  scheme  had  collapsed,  along  with  the  Tardieu  Ministry,  a  few  months  later.  The  office 
of  Minister  of  National  Defence  only  reappeared  when  Blum  gave  it  to  Daladier  in  June  1936; 
but  this  time  it  had  not  even  the  scope  of  Tardieu’s  version,  and  again  the  mistake  was  made  of 
making  the  Secretary-General  for  War  Secretary-General  for  National  Defence  (ibid.  pp.  456, 
458). 

3  In  an  article  in  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire  (6  February  1937)  General  Weygand  stressed  the 
enormous  advantages  of  the  unity  of  command  achieved  in  other  countries  in  the  persons  of 
Blomberg,  Voroshilov,  and  Mussolini.  The  Army  Committee  of  the  Chamber  endorsed  the 
greater  part  of  these  proposals  when  a  resolution  was  passed  on  4  March  1937  urging  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  unified  command,  and  stipulating  that,  while  the  generalissimo  would  not  be  appointed 
until  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  certain  circumstances  he  might  be  already  designated  in  peace¬ 
time.  This  was  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  from  Daladier,  as  Minister  of  Defence,  who 
argued  that  it  was  most  undesirable  to  appoint  a  generalissimo  in  peace-time,  since  no  one  could 
foresee  on  which  arm  of  the  Services  the  brunt  of  the  war  was  likely  to  fall;  that  if  the  war  began 
as  a  sea-war,  it  would  obviously  be  advisable  to  concentrate  all  power  in  the  hands  of  an  admiral 
— and  so  on. 

4  Colonel  Jean  Fabry,  Minister  for  War  from  June  1935  to  January  1936. 

5  Louis  Marin,  Right-wing  deputy  and  ex-Minister  of  State. 
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unnaturally  argued  that  the  army  was  being  given  an  undue  preponder¬ 
ance  over  the  other  two  Services.  Reynaud,  however,  merely  stigmatized 
the  move  as  ‘une  autre  etiquette  sur  une  deuxieme  bouteille  vide’,1  since 
there  was  still  no  combined  General  Staff  to  co-ordinate  plans  on  the 
technical  level.  Gamelin  himself  declared  afterwards  that  he  was  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  but,  characteristically,  he  took  no  action 
at  the  time.2 

Although  Britain’s  financial  position  was  incomparably  better  than  that 
of  her  ally,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  her  ‘sales  resistance’  to  defensive 
measures  was  also  inherently  far  greater.  Added  to  this,  a  ponderous 
machinery  and  procedure,  however  justifiable  in  normal  times,  were  in 
no  way  relaxed  to  meet  the  urgent  situation  of  a  war  visibly  approaching. 
Thus,  even  when  an  army  measure  had  been  approved  by  the  Cabinet 
there  could  still  be  interminable  wrangling  over  details  of  cost,  which  had 
to  be  proved  to  the  hilt  for  the  benefit  of  the  Finance  Branch  of  the  War 
Office,  before  the  measure  was  passed  for  Treasury  sanction.  Moreover, 
each  fighting  Service,  and  especially  each  branch  of  each  Service,  com¬ 
peted  for  finance  and  resources  with  a  success  that  was  proportionate  to 
its  prestige,  instead  of  proportionate  to  the  real  needs  of  the  country’s 
new  strategic  position.  The  body  upon  which  the  allocation  of  these 
resources  depended  was  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  and  this  in 
the  final  analysis  was  only  a  combination  of  the  separate  Departments, 
with  all  their  separate  traditions  and  specialized  preoccupations.  Bald¬ 
win’s  appointment  in  1936  of  Inskip  to  be  Minister  for  the  Co-ordination 
of  Defence  did  not  improve  matters,  since  the  new  Minister  had  no  powers 
to  override  the  Departments,  and  no  staff:  the  most  to  which  he  could 
aspire  was  to  be  an  arbitrator.  In  its  weaknesses,  therefore,  the  whole 
system  bore  a  striking  and  painful  resemblance  to  that  of  France. 

What  in  practice  was  the  outcome  of  this  British  system?  If  proposals 
were  put  up  under  heads  ‘A’,  ‘B’,  and  ‘C’,  and  the  total  was  unacceptable 
(as  was  probable),  there  was  the  strong  likelihood  that  ‘A’  and  ‘B’  would 
be  passed,  while  ‘C’,  which  did  not  have  the  same  appeal,  would  be  heavily 
cut.  If,  now,  ‘A’,  ‘B’,  and  ‘C’  were  translated  into  priorities  of  the  army, 
‘A’  was  Home  Defence  (including  anti-aircraft),  ‘B’  was  Imperial  commit¬ 
ments  (including  defended  ports),  and  ‘C’,  a  bad  third,  was  the  Field 
Force.  These  priorities  were  codified  in  1937,  but  they  existed  in  effect 
before  that  date.  It  is  important  to  remember,  too,  that  there  was  no 
liberty  whatever,  once  the  amounts  were  approved,  to  transfer  any  sum 
from  one  head  or  sub-head  to  another.  ‘A’  had,  of  course,  the  strong 
backing  of  Ministers  and  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  ‘B’  had  the  backing  of 
the  Colonial  Office  and  the  navy.  But  ‘C’  had  no  backing  outside  the 
War  Office;  it  had,  indeed,  many  enemies.  It  had  little  sympathy  from 

1  Reynaud,  i.  461.  2  Gamelin:  Servir,  ii.  310. 
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Ministers  (except  from  Duff  Cooper  when  he  was  War  Minister)  and  was 
subject  to  fairly  persistent  sniping  from  certain  military  theorists.  Yet, 
obviously,  the  General  Staff  knew  in  their  bones — and  events  proved  them 
right — that,  whatever  Ministers  might  think  and  publicists  might  write, 
when  war  came  the  Field  Force  would  have  to  go  to  France.  If  it  went  ill 
equipped  there  was  no  doubt  who  would  be  blamed,  and  no  doubt  who 
would  pay  for  it  with  their  lives — the  soldiers.  In  the  end,  by  dint  of 
stupendous  eleventh-hour  efforts,  Britain  was  just  enabled  to  send  abroad 
an  army  which,  for  the  war  of  its  day,  was  worse  equipped  than  any  since 
that  which  once  set  sail  for  the  Crimea. 

There  was  another  problem,  of  a  more  elemental  nature  than  those 
already  recorded,  which  had  a  profound  bearing  upon  the  defensive  effort 
of  both  Powers,  but  more  especially  of  France:  man-power.  When  in 
August  1936  Hitler  increased  the  period  of  military  service  in  Germany 
to  two  years,  Daladier  sent  for  Gamelin  and  asked  whether  France,  too, 
should  increase  her  term  of  military  service.1  But  France  had  already  in 
the  preceding  year— in  the  teeth  of  considerable  resistance  from  the  Left, 
who  were  then  in  opposition — increased  it  from  one  to  two  years.2  Farther 
than  this  she  could  not  go  in  view  of  the  state  of  her  population:  the  ‘lean 
years’  resulting  from  the  First  World  War  were  already  upon  her.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  Gamelin  implied  that  France  would  have  to  make  up 
in  armaments  what  she  lacked  in  man-power.  But  it  was  a  vicious  circle; 
for,  when  war  came,  France  still  lacked  the  men,  and  yet  had  not  made 
up  the  deficiency  in  the  form  of  armaments,  and  she  was  still  less  able  to 
do  so  when  the  defence  forces  and  industry  were  competing  for  the  man¬ 
power.  The  situation  of  Britain  was  different  because  her  birth-rate  had 
not  declined  so  seriously,  and  because  conscription,  far  from  being  an 
inherent  part  of  national  policy  under  any  and  every  government,  was 
the  traditional  bete  noire  of  the  nation.  This  applied  to  industrial  as  much 
as  to  military  conscription  and  therefore  lay  at  the  root  of  the  British 
Government’s  reluctance  to  set  up  a  Ministry  of  Supply,  which,  in  their 
view  at  least,  must  have  involved  some  form  of  industrial  conscription. 
Indeed,  though  some  of  the  underlying  reasons  necessarily  differed,  much 
the  same  general  arguments  were  current  in  both  countries:  that  it  be¬ 
hoved  the  nation  with  less  man-power  to  concentrate  on  quality  rather 
than  on  quantity  and  that  it  was  useless,  and  even  dangerous,  to  overload 
the  normal  productive  capacity  of  the  nation’s  industries.3  Meanwhile, 
since  the  strategic  problem  of  Britain  obviously  differed  from  that  of  France 
through  the  often  widely  divergent  requirements  of  home  defence,  im¬ 
perial  defence,  and  continental  commitments,  the  alternative  propositions 

1  See  Reynaud,  i.  3go.  2  See  Survey  for  1935,  i.  136-40. 

3  See,  for  instance,  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart:  The  Defence  of  Britain  (London,  Faber  and  Faber, 
1939),  PP-  84-85;  E.  V.  Francis:  Britain's  Economic  Strategy  (London,  Cape,  1939),  p.  333- 
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of  total  conscription  or  a  small,  highly-trained,  professional  army  were 
even  more  debatable  for  her  than  they  were  for  France.  The  vast 
majority  of  Frenchmen,  however,  had  little  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the 
path  of  duty  for  their  allies.  Partly  from  national  habit  of  mind,  partly 
from  the  feelings  of  reassurance  which  conscription  naturally  brought,  and 
partly  from  the  conviction  that  any  other  solution  entailed  an  invidious 
inequality  of  sacrifice,  they  decided  that  Britain  could  do  nothing  less 
than  introduce  total  military  conscription. 

The  history  of  the  many  struggles  surrounding  the  vital  cause  of  re¬ 
armament  in  the  democratic  countries  reveals  how,  right  down  to  the 
denouement,  that  cause  was  liable  to  be  influenced  by  current  political 
trends  and  for  purely  party  ends  to  be  used  merely  ‘to  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale’ — often  a  very  dubious  one  at  that.  But  freedom  of  speech  and 
the  party  system  ranked  high  among  those  advantages  which  a  democracy 
claimed  over  a  dictatorship.  An  Opposition  had  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  and  it  was  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  to  oppose,  however  much  its 
members  might  in  their  hearts  endorse  a  large  measure  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policy.  Thus,  in  Britain,  in  opposing  the  Government’s  defence 
programme  in  1938,  the  Labour  Party  explained  that  their  vote  did  not 
indicate  opposition  to  rearmament,  but  was  given  only  because  ‘we  object 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  Government’.  In  truth,  whatever  party  was 
in  opposition  in  either  country  feared  that  the  Government  would  surrep¬ 
titiously  use  rearmament  as  an  instrument  of  their  own  particular — and  to 
the  Opposition  obnoxious — foreign  policy,  instead  of  purely  to  safeguard 
the  country’s  integrity. 

Yet  the  Governments  themselves  could  not  lay  all  the  blame  for  failure 
on  the  harassing  tactics  of  their  opponents.  True,  the  necessity  for  the 
inconveniences  and  heavy  financial  burdens  which  the  peoples  were  asked 
to  bear  was  fairly  persistently  drummed  into  their  ears ;  but  not  the  urgency 
of  the  necessity.  To  the  end  Governments  continued  to  succumb  to  the 
fatal  instinct  to  lull  their  peoples  into  a  false  sense  of  security  and  to  think 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  trust  them  with  the  truth.  Owing  to  this,  the 
same  monotonous  cycle  of  events  constantly  repeated  itself:  the  sudden, 
startled  discovery  of  glaring  deficiencies,  the  insistence  on  remedies  and 
reforms,  the  Government’s  resistance  to  the  clamour,  and  finally  their  be¬ 
lated  and  grudging  capitulation  to  it  in  the  form  of  measures  which  fell 
far  short  both  of  the  need  and  of  the  demand.  It  was  not  until  the  Munich 
crisis  that  the  mass  of  the  peoples  of  both  nations  were  really  aroused  to 
a  sense  of  their  dire  peril.  Afterwards  their  first  reaction  was  one  of 
intense  relief  and  of  gratitude  towards  those  who  had  snatched  them  from 
a  mortal  danger;  the  next  moment  it  was  anger  and  amazement  that  the 
danger  could  have  come  so  close  and  been  so  real.  Not  unnaturally  they 
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wanted  to  know  why  at  all  costs — at  the  cost  even  of  a  small  and  friendly 
nation — it  had  been  necessary  to  obviate  war.  If  it  were  because  they 
were  not  strong  enough,  of  what  use  had  been  the  much-heralded  and 
costly  preparations  of  the  last  two  or  three  years?  Yet  however  incompre¬ 
hensible  the  puzzle  may  have  appeared  to  the  man  in  the  street,  it  was  the 
man  in  the  street,  in  both  countries,  to  whom — along  with  Governments, 
Oppositions  and  Defence  Services — an  ample  share  of  the  blame  must  be 
allotted. 

In  totalitarian  Germany  there  were  no  political  impediments  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  rearmament  in  the  sense  that  these  existed  in  France  and  Britain. 
In  the  first  place  there  was  no  question  whether  to  arm  or  not  to  arm. 
Indeed,  this  question  had  been  decided  almost  immediately  after  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War  by  General  von  Seeckt  and  the  other  war-lords, 
who  had  pledged  themselves  to  the  resuscitation  of  German  military 
might.  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  ioo,ooo-strong  Reichswehr  to 
which  Germany  was  reduced  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  von  Seeckt  laid 
the  foundations  upon  which  a  much  greater  structure  could — and  under 
Hitler  did — arise. 

The  secret  phase  of  German  rearmament  before  Hitler  came  into  power 
was  illuminated  by  the  singularly  complete  and  systematic  secret  records 
referred  to  earlier.1  These  documents  furnish  detailed  information  on  the 
nation-wide  underground  organization  set  up  and  expanded  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  future  ‘War  of  Liberation’  ( Befreiungskampf ),  and  implicate  not 
only  the  German  High  Command,  but  also  members  of  the  German 
Government,  as  well  as  a  number  of  well-known  industrialists.2  A  score 
of  documents  equally  illuminating  on  this  subject  were  produced  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial,  and  these  and  the  testimonies  of  some  of 
the  defendants,  especially  Raeder,  revealed  that,  while  in  the  beginning 
secret  rearmament  took  place  behind  the  backs  of  the  Government  and 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Service  chiefs,  after  1928  the  Government,  in  their 
own  interests,  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  breaches  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  which  continued  to  be  perpetrated.  From  then  on,  and  until 
Hitler  came  out  into  the  open  in  1935, 3  almost  the  only  impediments  to 

1  See  above,  p.  467,  note  2. 

2  In  an  address  given  at  the  Berlin  Foreign  Ministry  on  24  May  1939,  General  Thomas,  Chief 
of  the  War  Economy  Department  of  the  German  Supreme  Command,  said,  speaking  of  the 
Versailles  period:  ‘The  production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  military  equipment  was  limited 
to  a  few  authorized  plants.  .  .  .  Until  the  end  of  1933,  in  spite  of  secret,  camouflaged  attempts,  no 
essential  change  occurred  in  the  situation,  so  that  we  can  state  that  the  present  rearmament 
represents  the  work  of  four  years.’  But  farther  on  he  referred  to  the  organization  set  up  by  the 
army  in  the  early  post-war  years  as  the  ‘embryo’  of  ‘the  present  great  military  defense  economy 
organization’  (l.M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxvi.  114,  116-17  (028-EG) ;  N.C.A.  vii.  250-4). 

3  Fran^ois-Poncet,  then  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  relates  how,  on  this  occasion,  certain 
German  newspapers  confessed  ingenuously  that  the  Germans  had  hitherto  armed  in  secret,  but 
that  now  everything  was  done  openly — a  healthier  state  of  affairs  ( Souvenirs  d’une  ambassade  a 
Berlin,  p.  230). 
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the  steady  progress  of  rearmament  were  the  limiting  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
and  the  Government’s  fears  of  the  consequences  of  being  found  out  when 
they  evaded  them.  It  is  strange  indeed,  however,  that  even  Hitler  should 
have  felt  such  fear  of  sanctions  on  so  late  an  occasion  as  the  reoccupation 
of  the  Rhineland  in  1936,  when  the  surveillance  of  the  war-time  allies 
had  for  so  long  been  patently  and  deplorably  half-hearted,1  and  when 
Britain  had  already  condoned  the  breaking  of  the  Treaty  by  concluding 
the  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement. 

Even  when  the  last  vestige  of  restraint  had  disappeared  Germany  was 
not  without  her  problems  in  her  self-imposed  task  of  rearmament.2  Thus, 
recurrent  shortages  of  skilled  labour  were  inevitable,  in  view  of  the  im¬ 
mense  and  ever-increasing  quantities  of  such  labour  that  were  required. 
As  late  as  July  1938,  in  an  address  to  aircraft  manufacturers,3  Goring 
(Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Luftwaffe)  declared  that  it  was  ‘by  no  means 
surprising’  if  the  question  of  labour  supply  was  the  most  difficult  with 
which  they  had  to  contend.  ‘Imagine,’  he  said,  ‘in  1933  we  had  almost 
7  million  unemployed,  and  today  the  greatest  problem  of  Germany  is 
to  find  enough  workers  to  complete  the  most  urgent  tasks.’  He  explained 
that  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  introduce  a  law  for 
the  control  and  direction  of  labour.4  In  just  the  same  way,  although 
Germany  increased  her  production  of  raw  materials  on  a  most  sensational 
scale,  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  remained  down  to  the  end, 
next  to  labour,  her  greatest  problem.  Thus,  on  the  same  occasion,  Goring 
said:  ‘We  are  today  producing  more  iron  than  France  and  England  com¬ 
bined.  Only  our  needs  are  so  immensely  great.’  Indeed,  between  1932 
and  1936  German  steel  production  rose  from  5  to  19  million  tons  and  that 
of  iron  from  3  to  15  million  tons,  while  between  1936  and  1938  steel  rose 
from  19  to  26  million  tons  and  iron  from  15  to  18  million  tons.5  But  mean¬ 
while  Germany  was  importing  iron  ore  even  from  France,  who  could  so 
ill  afford  to  export  it.  How  important  this  outside  source  of  supply  was 
can  be  judged  by  the  dismay  in  Germany  when  it  was  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended.6  A  series  of  reports  throughout  1937  from  the  Berlin  correspon- 

1  At  the  Nuremberg  Trial,  Grand  Admiral  Raeder,  with  apparently  unconscious  irony, 
alleged  that,  when  the  Control  Commission  left  Kiel  in  1925,  a  British  naval  officer  said  to  him: 
‘We  must  leave  now,  and  you  are  glad  that  we  are  going.  You  did  not  have  a  pleasant  task, 
and  neither  did  we.  I  must  tell  you  one  thing.  You  need  not  think  that  we  believed  what  you 
have  said.  You  did  not  say  a  single  word  of  truth,  but  you  have  given  your  information  so  skil¬ 
fully  that  we  were  able  to  accept  it,  and  for  that  I  am  grateful  to  you’  (I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xiv.  6). 

2  Fora  fuller  treatment  of  this  subject  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939, 
pp.  431  seqq. 

3  See  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxviii.  375-401  (140-R);  N.C.A.  viii.  221-36. 

4  Goring  also  gave  orders  that  on  mobilization  the  gaps  caused  through  the  call-up  of  aircraft 
workers  should  be  filled  by  workers  named  in  advance,  so  that  each  man  and  woman  would 
know  his  or  her  war-time  post  in  advance  and  instantly  go  to  it,  and  the  confusion  which  would 
otherwise  be  caused  by  bulk  allotments  of  labour  to  fill  the  gaps  could  be  avoided. 

5  See  Reynaud,  i.  384,  387.  6  See  above,  p.  471,  note  3. 
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dent  of  The  Times  testifies  to  the  increasing  seriousness  of  the  raw  material 
problem  as  the  tempo  of  production  increased.  Finally,  in  October  1937, 
Schacht,  the  Minister  of  Economics,  who  had  been  tactless  in  his  insis¬ 
tence  upon  the  danger,  was  removed  from  his  post  as  First  Commissioner 
for  the  Four- Year  Plan,  which  was  now  placed  under  the  control  of  mili¬ 
tary  officers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  supremacy,  especially  in  the 
air.  But,  from  now  on,  other  circumstances  combined  to  relieve  the  strain 
to  a  certain  extent.  In  July  1937  the  Nazis  took  the  problem  of  steel 
production  seriously  in  hand  and  set  up  the  Hermann  Goring  steelworks, 
and  in  the  same  month  an  agreement  was  made  for  the  import  of  metals 
from  Nationalist  Spain.  Then  in  March  1938  Germany  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  fairly  considerable  quantities  of  raw  materials  through  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Austria  and  through  the  application  to  Austria  of  the  Four-Year 
Plan. 

Not  only  had  Germany  an  industrial  potential  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
France,  but,  through  the  conditions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  she  had  been 
able  to  start  from  scratch  in  the  modernization  of  her  industry.  New 
factories  and  plants  could  be  built  on  the  most  modern  lines  and  equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery,  while  existing  factories  were  modern¬ 
ized  and  extended.  Thus,  from  the  very  start,  the  way  was  cleared  for 
the  production  of  armaments  on  a  mass  scale.  Nevertheless,  a  stage  was 
inevitably  reached  when  a  temporary  halt  had  to  be  called  for  re-tooling 
in  order  to  ensure  the  up-to-dateness  of  the  material  which  it  was  now 
possible  to  produce  in  such  prodigious  quantities.  The  speed  at  which 
material  could  be  produced  was  likewise  apt  to  outmatch  the  speed  at 
which  personnel  could  be  found  and  trained  to  man  it. 

But  in  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  rise  of  German  production  and 
achievement  was  rocket-like  compared  with  the  wavering  course  along 
which  the  Democracies  fumbled  and  faltered.  Moreover,  the  latter  did 
themselves  no  greater  disservice  than  when  they  chose  to  dilate  upon  their 
opponents’  relatively  trifling  disadvantages  or  to  concentrate  solely  upon 
their  own  growing  achievements  without  comparing  them  with  their  oppo¬ 
nents’  even  greater  achievements.  Reynaud  wrote  wisely:  ‘In  questions 
of  armament,  the  absolute  does  not  count.  What  does  count  is  the  relative. 
What  progress  was  the  enemy  making?  That  was  the  question — the  only 
question.’1 

(ii)  Anglo-French  Weakness  in  Air  Defence  as  a  Factor  in  the 

Munich  Decision 

Since  the  decision — if  such  it  can  be  called — not  to  fight  for  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  in  September  1938  was  due  in  great  measure  to  Germany’s 

1  Reynaud,  i.  392. 
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supposedly  overwhelming  air  strength  and  to  the  corresponding  weakness 
in  this  arm,  as  well  as  in  passive  defence,  of  Britain  and  France,1  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  give  precedence  to  the  subject  of  this  particular  disparity  and  to 
examine  some  of  its  causes.  Besides  the  individual  weaknesses  of  the  two 
Western  allies,  which  will  be  examined  in  due  course,  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  their  failure  as  a  resistance  bloc  was  the  lack  of  co-ordination  of 
their  respective  efforts  in  this  sphere,  which  made  their  individual  weak¬ 
nesses  seem  even  more  glaring  than  they  would  otherwise  have  appeared. 

The  long  predominance  of  France  as  an  air  Power  caused  the  most 
unfortunate  misconceptions  to  grow  up  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
responsible  for  reviving  the  decayed  air  power  of  Great  Britain.  Long 
accustomed  to  regard  France  as  the  leading  air  Power  in  Europe,  the 
British  Government’s  planners  made  their  programme  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  French  air  force  could  be  counted  on  to  supplement  that  of 
Great  Britain,  but  awoke  too  late  to  the  realization  that  they  had  leaned 
upon  a  broken  reed.2  At  the  back  of  their  minds  there  was  always  the 
thought  that  one  air  force  was  complementary  to  the  other,  and,  indeed, 
much  the  same  feelings  subsisted  in  the  minds  of  the  French  planners. 
But  neither  side  took  the  trouble  to  find  out  if  this  were  already  true,  or, 
if  it  were  not,  how  to  make  it  come  true.  Both  Governments,  therefore, 
were  nursing  illusions  about  each  other’s  potentialities.  But  towards  the 
end  of  1937 — and  not  till  then — the  realization  of  the  truth  began  to 
dawn,  at  least  upon  the  British  Government.  On  29  November  1937 
Chautemps,  the  French  Premier,  and  Delbos,  the  Foreign  Minister,  paid 
a  two-day  visit  to  London  for  conversations  with  Chamberlain  and  Eden. 
Bonnet,  who  was  at  that  time  Minister  of  Finance,  relates  that  Chautemps 
told  him  afterwards  of  a  tete-a-tete  conversation  which  he  (Chautemps) 
had  had  with  Chamberlain,  in  which  the  latter  had  in  blunt  terms  ex¬ 
pressed  grave  anxiety  about  the  ‘lamentable’  state  of  French  aviation,  and 
had  warned  him  that  the  British  air  programme  would  not  come  to  full 
fruition  for  another  two  or  three  years,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  immensity 
of  Germany’s  effort  and  her  present  strength,  France  stood  in  dire  peril.3 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  1 1 5,  173,  263,  note  4,  345,  396. 

2  But  those  ‘in  the  know’  technically  (whose  opinions,  though  often  offered  and  even  solicited, 
were  seldom  heeded  by  those  in  authority)  knew  that  this  French  predominance  had  begun  to 
decline  as  early  as  1926-7,  and  that  by  193 1-2  French  aviation  had  become  almost  a  laughing¬ 
stock  as  regards  both  design  and  production.  Even  French  lack  of  confidence  might  have  been 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  France  dropped  out  of  the  Schneider  Trophy  Race  in  the  early 
nineteen-twenties  and  never  took  part  in  it  again.  On  the  other  hand,  British  experts  who  had 
contact  with  visiting  French  technicians  as  late  as  January  1938  were  amazed  at  the  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  French  and  at  their  scepticism  and  ignorance  about  general  developments  in  other 
countries — especially  Germany. 

3  Bonnet:  De  Washington  au  Quai  d'Orsay,  p.  49.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister  Chamberlain  wrote: 
‘He  [Chautemps]  and  Delbos  were  simply  staggered  when  they  heard  what  we  were  turning  out 
in  aeroplanes — more  than  five  times  their  output,  I  am  sorry  to  say’  (Feiling:  Life  of  Neville 
Chamberlain,  p.  334) .  There  is  no  mention  here  of  the  words  recorded  by  Bonnet. 
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During  the  following  month  (December  1937)  Pierre  Cot,  the  French 
Air  Minister,  paid  a  visit  to  his  British  counterpart,  Lord  Swinton,  in 
London,  and  in  January  1938  a  French  technical  air  mission  went  to 
Britain  to  visit  aircraft  factories  and  to  study  the  methods  of  production 
employed  by  the  various  branches  of  the  British  aircraft  industry.1  In 
May  1938,  General  Vuillemin,  the  French  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  with  other 
French  air  officers,  went  to  Britain  at  the  Government’s  invitation  to  visit 
Royal  Air  Force  establishments  throughout  the  country.  Contacts  between 
the  two  air  staffs  had  been  agreed  upon  in  theory  in  1936,  but  had  so  far 
amounted  to  little  in  practice.  Now  changed  circumstances  in  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  had  raised  practical  problems  of  air  defence  which  were 
realized  to  be  common  to  both  countries.  The  most  urgent  of  these  was 
the  defence  of  London,  Paris,  the  industrial  areas  of  Northern  France, 
and  the  English  home  counties  against  air  attack  from  Central  Europe. 
So  long  as  the  Locarno  Pact  had  been  in  existence  Britain  could  rely  on 
listening  and  observation  posts  in  Belgium  to  report  any  movement  of 
hostile  aircraft  from  Germany.  But  Belgium’s  new  foreign  policy,  an¬ 
nounced  in  October  1936,  which  amounted  to  a  return  to  neutrality, 
guaranteed  by  France  and  Britain,  had  changed  the  situation.2  If  Ger¬ 
many  was  really  likely  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
her  aircraft  would  presumably  avoid  flying  over  those  countries  in  time 
of  war.  Any  air  attack  on  Britain  would  therefore  be  via  Northern  France 
and  a  co-ordinated  Anglo-French  plan  would  consequently  become 
essential. 

The  growing  will  to  co-operate  between  the  two  countries  was  further 
emphasized  by  the  visit  to  London  at  the  end  of  April  1938  of  the  French 
Prime  Minister,  Daladier,  and  his  Foreign  Minister,  Bonnet.  Unusually 
frank  and  intimate  talks  took  place  between  the  French  and  British  Pre¬ 
miers  and  their  respective  Foreign  Ministers,  during  which  plans  were 
discussed  for  the  co-ordination  of  measures  of  defence  between  the  two 
countries.3  The  most  tangible  achievement  of  the  talks  was  the  agreement 
that  ‘confidential  communications  should  be  conducted  on  a  technical 
footing  between  the  British  and  French  air  staffs’.4  The  scope  of  these 

1  The  Berlin  Lokalanzeiger  (23  December  1937)  wrote:  ‘The  news  of  the  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  air  forces  of  France  and  Great  Britain  must  open  the  eyes  of  even  the  most 
innocent.  What  strikes  one  above  all  is  the  fact  that  this  intensification  of  the  Entente  in  the 
sphere  of  aviation  is  the  direct  result  of  the  conversations  between  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and 
Chautemps.’  And  here  the  paper  recalled  ironically  that  the  official  communique  after  these 
conversations  spoke  only  of  the  pacific  aims  of  the  two  Governments. 

2  King  Leopold  of  the  Belgians,  however,  during  his  visit  to  London  in  March  1937,  gave  an 
assurance  to  the  British  Government  that  the  passage  of  any  foreign  military  aircraft  over  Bel¬ 
gium  without  permission  would  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  Belgian  territory  and  an  act  of 
war  which  would  bring  the  French  and  British  guarantees  into  play.  For  the  change  in  Belgian 
foreign  policy  see  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  351  seqq.  and  Survey  for  1937,  i.  346  seqq. 

3  For  the  minutes  of  these  conversations  see  D.Brit.F.P.  i,  pp.  198-233.  4  Ibid.  p.  200. 
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conversations  was  to  include:  exchange  of  information  regarding  the 
present  strengths  and  future  potentialities  of  the  two  air  forces;  plans  for 
the  movement  to  France  on  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  subsequent 
maintenance  and  protection  in  France  of  a  British  advanced  air  striking 
force;  co-ordination  of  the  two  air  defence  systems,  including  the  linking 
up  of  the  observation  and  warning  systems  and  arrangements  for  the 
passage  of  Royal  Air  Force  bombers  over  French  territory;  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  methods  by  which  the  two  air  forces  might  co-ordinate  their 
operations  in  war  (‘due  regard  being  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  primary  duty 
of  each  country  is  to  provide  for  its  own  defence’).1 

In  spite  of  the  British  Government’s  anxiety  to  allay  any  possible  fears 
or  suspicions  in  the  Axis  camp,  the  press  in  both  Britain  and  France  confi¬ 
dently  described  the  talks  as  having  produced  arrangements  between  the 
two  air  forces  of  a  far  more  concrete  nature  than  was,  or  could  be,  the 
case.  In  fact,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Secretary,  the  press  even  spoke  openly  of  the  conclusion  of  a 
‘defensive  alliance’  between  the  two  Powers.  But,  in  any  case,  no  defensive 
alliance  could  prove  very  effective  unless  there  were  complete  knowledge 
between  the  partners  of  each  other’s  resources  and  a  realistic  appreciation 
of  each  other’s  needs,  and  although  such  mutual  acquaintance  was  envis¬ 
aged  in  the  April  talks  it  had  hitherto  been  negligible  and  there  now 
remained  little  time  in  which  to  build  it  up.  One  of  the  most  baneful 
results  of  this  lack  of  contact  was  the  unfortunate  fact  that  both  Britain 
and  France  had,  since  the  beginning  of  their  respective  rearmings,  pur¬ 
sued  identical,  instead  of  complementary,  policies.  Both,  in  their  con¬ 
struction  programmes,  had  given  priority  to  the  bomber.  Cot’s  obsession, 
founded  on  belief  in  the  Maginot  Line  and  in  the  theories  of  the  Italian 
General  Douhet,2  with  the  creation  of  a  force  de  riposte  of  bombers  matched 
the  avowed  British  policy,  founded  likewise  on  Douhet  and  on  Baldwin’s 
dictum  about  the  bomber  always  ‘getting  through’,  of  building  up  a  simi¬ 
lar  weapon.3  Both  ignored  the  fact  that  they  were  inviting  reprisals  which 
they  could  ill  afford  to  meet,  and,  moreover,  that  the  expansion  of  the 
bombing  arm  was  being  achieved  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  very 
weapons — fighter  aircraft,  searchlights,  anti-aircraft  guns — which  might 
have  met  such  reprisals. 

But  when  Guy  La  Chambre  took  charge  of  the  French  air  force  at  the 
beginning  of  1938  the  emphasis  suddenly  swung  the  other  way.  Called 
to  give  their  views  on  priority  for  production,  both  the  army  and  air  force 
leaders  unanimously  decided  in  favour  of  fighter  aircraft.4  Accordingly, 
when  La  Chambre  launched  his  belated  but  energetic  drive  to  mass- 
produce  the  latest  types  of  aircraft,  the  fighter  types  were  given  first  place. 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  i,  p.  200. 

3  See  below,  pp.  499,  note  4  and  515. 


2  See  Reynaud,  i.  439. 
4  See  below,  p.  516. 
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Again,  when  the  question  arose  of  supplementing  French  production  by 
purchases  from  the  United  States,  nothing  but  fighter  aircraft  were 
ordered.  This  change  of  policy  came  with  the  realization  of  the  urgent 
need  for  closer  integration  of  the  roles  of  the  air  force  and  army,  of  which 
La  Chambre  was  the  foremost  apostle.  In  this  connexion  fighter  aircraft 
were  felt  to  be  essential  to  provide  cover  and  protection  for  sensitive  points 
on  the  army’s  front  and  to  shoot  down  enemy  bombers  and  dive-bombers. 
The  long-range  bombing  arm,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  largely  the 
expression  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  Cot  and  certain  air  force  leaders  for 
autonomy  and  independence  of  action.  In  Britain,  while  at  the  end  of 
1 937  production  of  bombers  was  proceeding  apace,  that  of  the  latest  mono¬ 
plane  fighters,  the  Hurricane  and  the  Spitfire,  was  held  up  for  lack  of 
skilled  labour  and  special  tools  and  above  all  because,  owing  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  pressure  to  which  the  Government  were  subjected,  the  contractors 
never  had  sufficient  confidence  to  plan  really  long-term  and  large-scale 
production  of  the  new  types.1  Even  the  1938  Defence  White  Paper2  stated 
without  dismay  that,  of  the  123  squadrons  comprising  the  air  force  at  the 
end  of  1937,  sixty-eight  were  bomber  squadrons  and  thirty  fighter  squad¬ 
rons,  and  at  the  time  of  Munich  there  was  still  only  one  fighter  for  every 
two  bombers.  At  the  same  time  there  is  undeniable  evidence  that,  at  any 
rate  in  1938,  although  the  French  ‘hoped  that  their  bombing  force  would 
be  supplemented  in  an  emergency  by  British  bombers  using  French  bases, 
it  was  hardly  likely  that  the  British  would  consent  to  send  fighter  units  to 
France  which  were  needed  for  the  defence  of  Britain’.3 

The  terrible  impasse  in  which  France  and  Britain  found  themselves  in 
September  1938  was  created  by  the  fact  that  in  both  countries  the  attempt 
to  redress  the  balance  between  fighters  and  bombers  had  come  too  late, 
that  they  had  hardly  any  modern  fighters,  and  that  their  much  vaunted 
bomber  forces  were  either,  in  France,  composed  of  totally  obsolete  types, 
or,  in  Britain,  still  containing  too  few  of  the  newer  types  to  compensate 
for  the  obsolescent  majority.  Meanwhile,  they  had  not  even  the  means, 
through  air  raid  precautions  and  anti-aircraft  defence,  to  shield  themselves 
against  the  same  kind  of  ‘surprise’  that  they  had  for  so  long  prepared  for 
their  enemies.  They  were  like  a  man  who,  about  to  fight  a  duel,  has  meti¬ 
culously  and  expressly  chosen  a  particular  kind  of  weapon,  but  who,  on 
the  approach  of  the  day,  has  found  it  blunt  and  rusty;  has  made  frantic 
but  ineffectual  efforts  to  procure  another;  and  eventually  has  been  forced 
to  face  his  adversary  with  virtually  empty  hands  and  without  even  a  hole 
in  the  ground  in  which  to  hide  himself  from  his  enemy’s  fury. 

1  See  below,  p.  499. 

2  Great  Britain:  Statement  relating  to  Defence,  March  1938,  Cmd.  5682  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1938). 

3  Statement  by  Gamelin  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conseil  Snperieur  de  l' Air  on  15  March  1938  (Game- 
lin:  Servir  (Paris,  Plon),  i.  278). 
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(a)  British  Air  Power,  1933-8 

In  1933,  the  year  of  Hitler’s  coming  to  power,  when  the  French  air 
force  was  numerically  the  largest  in  the  world,  with  an  effective  strength 
of  2,375  aircraft,  though  these  were  obsolescent,  Britain  ranked  fifth  in 
air  strength  among  the  Powers,  Ostensibly,  Germany  ranked  nowhere, 
but  in  fact,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  later  section,1  there  already  existed  a 
considerable  skeleton  air  arm  based  on  a  highly  developed  civil  aviation 
system.  Moreover,  by  1935  German  production  of  aircraft  had  already 
begun  to  surpass  that  of  France,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  beginning 
to  decline.  The  first  note  of  warning  was  sounded  by  Winston  Churchill. 
On  14  March  19332  he  protested  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  British 
air  estimates  revealed  a  total  lack  of  comprehension,  alike  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Labour  and  Liberal  Opposition,  of  the  approaching  threat 
to  their  security.  On  8  March  1934, 3  when  the  air  estimates  totalled  only 
£ 20  million  and  provided  for  only  four  new  squadrons  (an  increase  in 
total  front-line  strength  very  roughly  from  850  to  8go),  he  again  indicated 
the  German  menace  and  demanded  ‘the  measures  to  achieve  parity’.  In 
reply,  Baldwin  gave  the  pledge  that  the  Government  would  ‘see  to  it  that 
in  air  strength  and  air  power  this  country  shall  no  longer  be  in  a  position 
inferior  to  any  country  within  striking  distance  of  our  shores’.4  In  July  of 
the  same  year  a  belated  and  inadequate  programme  for  strengthening  the 
Royal  Air  Force  by  forty-one  squadrons,  or  anything  between  369  and 
492  machines,5  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years,  brought  forth  violent 
denunciations  from  the  Opposition  and  a  vote  of  censure,  supported  by 
both  the  Labour  and  the  Liberal  Parties.6  Defending  the  Government  in 
principle — although  he  deplored  the  inadequacy  of  their  proposals — 
Churchill  declared  that  Germany  had  created  ‘a  military  air  force  which 
is  now  nearly  two-thirds  as  strong  as  our  present  home  defence  air  force’.7 
Later,  in  November,  he  forecast  that  by  the  end  of  1935  it  would  be  ‘at 
least  as  strong  as  our  own,  and  it  may  be  even  stronger’,  and  that  by  1937 
it  would  be  nearly  double.8  But  Baldwin  flatly  contradicted  all  this  and 
maintained  that  Germany’s  air  strength  was  ‘not  50  per  cent,  of  our 
strength  in  Europe  today’,  and  that,  as  for  the  position  in  a  year’s  time, 
he  thought  that  Britain  would  still  have  a  margin  in  Europe  alone  of 
nearly  50  per  cent.9  When  the  air  estimates  were  presented  in  March 
1 935,  Churchill  renewed  his  assertions  and  challenged  the  accuracy  of 

1  See  below,  pp.  526-8.  2  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  275,  coll.  1815-24. 

3  Ibid.  vol.  286,  coll.  2061-74.  4  Ibid.  col.  2078. 

5  British  squadrons  varied  from  nine  to  twelve  machines  apiece  according  to  the  type. 

6  ‘We  deny  the  need  for  increased  air  armaments.  .  .  .  We  deny  the  proposition  that  an 
increased  British  Air  Force  will  make  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  we  reject  altogether  the 
claim  to  parity’  (Attlee  in  House  of  Commons,  30  July  1934,  ibid.  vol.  292,  col.  2349). 

7  Ibid.  col.  2373. 

8  28  November  1934,  ibid.  vol.  295,  col.  866. 


’  Ibid.  col.  882. 
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Baldwin’s  statements.1  He  said  he  believed  that  Germany  was  already  as 
strong  in  the  air  as  Britain  and  possibly  stronger,  and  that  she  would  be 
50  per  cent,  stronger  than  Britain  by  the  end  of  1935  or  the  beginning  of 
1936.  He  estimated  that  Germany  now  had  a  front-line  strength  of  at 
least  600  planes  and  a  production  capacity  of  125  per  month.  German 
records  captured  at  the  end  of  the  war  revealed  that  if  Churchill  erred  at 
all  it  was  on  the  side  of  understatement.2 

Only  a  few  days  later  (24  March  1935),  during  an  official  visit  to  Berlin, 
Sir  John  Simon,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Eden,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
were  told  personally  by  Hitler  that  the  German  air  force  had  reached 
parity  with  that  of  Britain.3  Many,  including  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  Air,  Lord  Londonderry,  later  ridiculed  the  Government  for  allowing 
themselves  to  be  taken  in  by  Hitler’s  ‘bluff’.4  According  to  this  school  of 
thought  the  Government’s  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  claim  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  induced  in  them  that  sense  of  inferiority  and  helplessness 
vis-a-vis  Germany  which  found  its  ultimate  expression  in  the  surrender  at 
Munich.  Indeed,  it  is  true  that,  whether  because  they  were  bluffed  or 
because  they  were  not  bluffed — and  either  argument  can  be  adduced  for 
making  the  accusation — their  predicament  did  not  seem  to  arouse  an 
adequately  combative  or  competitive  spirit  in  the  Government.5  However, 
the  question  whether  Hitler’s  claim  could  be  actually  and  exactly  substan¬ 
tiated  at  the  time  it  was  made  in  1935  was  not  a  matter  of  vital  concern. 
What  was  a  matter  of  very  real  concern  was  the  fact  that  by  1938  there 
was  no  longer  any  need  for  him  to  proclaim  his  equality  in  the  air,  for  he 
had  achieved  supremacy.  Even  if  it  had  not  been  a  fact  it  was  sufficiently 
widely  considered  as  such  to  have  a  tremendous  bearing  on  the  course  of 
the  world’s  history.  Again,  there  could  scarcely  have  been  grounds  for 

1  19  March  1935,  ibid.  vol.  299,  coll.  1049-63. 

1  See  below,  p.  528.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  expression 
‘first-line  air  strength’  was  susceptible  of  very  various  interpretations  in  different  quarters. 
Apart  from  this,  many  commentators  made  no  attempt  to  make  it  clear  whether  the  distinction 
between  front-line  strength  and  total  strength  was  implied  or  not,  and  whether,  in  France  and 
Britain,  figures  included  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  or  represented  Metropolitan  or  Overseas  strength  or 
both.  In  the  British  Air  Ministry’s  view  first-line  aircraft  were  only  those  which  could  go  into 
action  at  once.  The  term  did  not  include  reserves;  such  reserves  as  were  available  could  be 
called  into  the  first  line  to  replace  casualties.  In  the  German  view,  however,  all  machines  were 
in  the  first  line,  and  no  account  was  taken  of  reserves. 

3  The  Times,  1  April  1935;  cf.  Cmd.  5107,  p.  6. 

4  In  a  letter  to  the  Sunday  Times  (1  October  1944)  Lord  Londonderry  wrote:  ‘In  March  1935 
the  Luftwaffe  had  one  trained  squadron,  and  numerical  superiority  over  the  Royal  Air  Force 
was  never  achieved  until  the  end  of  1937.’  On  the  strictest  computation  the  first  half  of  his 
contention  may  be  accurate,  but,  in  the  light  of  such  German  records  as  survived  the  war,  the 
accuracy  of  the  second  half  is  very  questionable.  Anyhow,  the  point  was  that  by  1938  the 
Germans  had  achieved  numerical  superiority,  whatever  may  have  been  the  true  position  earlier. 

5  ‘To  be  so  entirely  convinced  and  vindicated  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  one’s  country, 
and  not  to  be  able  to  make  Parliament  and  the  nation  heed  the  warning,  or  bow  to  the  proof 
by  taking  action,  was  an  experience  most  painful’  (Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  96;  U.S. 
edition,  i.  121-2). 
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such  an  opinion  in  1938,  unless  three  years  earlier  there  had  been  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  truth  in  the  parity  claim.  For,  although  the  actual  aircraft 
which  supported  the  claim  undoubtedly  included  a  very  large  proportion 
of  trainers,  the  really  significant  deduction  to  be  made  was  that  Germany 
was  obviously  already  in  a  position  to  produce  aircraft,  no  matter  of  what 
type,  on  a  mass  scale. 

The  phase  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  British  Government  and 
their  information  services  was  the  initial  one  of  ‘tooling  up’  for  mass- 
production,  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  completely  modernized  war 
industry.  This  preparatory  work  could  not  take  much  less  than  two  years 
to  accomplish,  since  jigs  and  the  special  machine  tools  required  for  each 
new  type  of  aircraft  could  not  be  mass-produced;  but,  once  it  was  accom¬ 
plished,  mass-production  could  begin  without  delay.  Moreover,  it  was 
not  difficult,  especially  in  a  totalitarian  state,  to  disguise  the  real  object 
of  these  preparations;  plant  was  often  of  an  ambiguous  nature  or  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  be  readily  convertible  from  civilian  to  military  production. 
But  Britain,  having  judged  Germany’s  future  potential  by  her  previous 
production,  was  caught  completely  unprepared,  and  when  she  awoke  to 
her  peril  found  she  had  lost  two  irretrievable  years.  This  much  Baldwin 
admitted  in  his  famous  confession  of  22  May  1 9351  and  again  in  his  speech 
of  ‘appalling  frankness’  on  12  November  1936, 2  although  he  still  main¬ 
tained  that  the  figures  he  gave  in  November  1934  had  been  correct  at  the 
time.  However,  since  Hitler  had  indicated  that  his  goal  in  the  air  was 
parity  with  France,  who  at  that  time  was  supposed  to  possess  about  1,500 
first-line  aircraft,  Baldwin  declared  (in  the  earlier  speech)  that  Britain 
would  set  herself  the  same  goal.  Accordingly,  on  the  very  same  day  (22 
May  1935),  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Air  announced  that  by  the  spring  of 
1937  the  Royal  Air  Force  would  be  composed  of  1,500  first-line  aircraft, 
to  form  71  new  squadrons  (up  to  852  planes),  instead  of  22  (up  to  264 
planes),  as  under  the  programme  for  1936-7. 

The  air  estimates  presented  in  19363  were  nearly  double  those  of  the 
preceding  year  and  the  building  programme  was  once  more  revised  to 
keep  abreast  of  changing  circumstances.  The  number  of  aircraft  planned 
for  Home  Defence  rose  from  the  1,500  proposed  in  1935  to  1,750,  and  144 
were  added  to  the  Imperial  Defence.  Other  innovations  which  marked 
the  spring  of  1936  were  the  appointment  of  Sir  Thomas  Inskip  as  Minister 

1  ‘With  regard  to  the  figure  I  then  gave  [in  November  1934]  of  German  aeroplanes,  nothing 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  since  that  makes  me  think  that  that  figure  was  wrong.  I  believed  at 
that  time  it  was  right.  Where  I  was  wrong  was  in  my  estimate  of  the  future.  There  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  wrong.  .  .  .  We  were  completely  misled  on  that  subject’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  302, 
col.  367). 

2  ‘We  started  late,  and  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  years  the  locusts  have  eaten.  ...  I  have 
stated  that  a  democracy  is  always  two  years  behind  the  dictator.  I  believe  this  to  be  true.  It  has 
been  true  in  this  case’  (ibid.  vol.  317,  coll.  1 143-4). 

3  £39  million,  plus  another  £3  million  for  the  Fleet  Air  Arm. 
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for  the  Co-ordination  of  Defence  and  the  announcement  of  the  setting  up 
of  the  ‘shadow-factory  scheme’.1  But  however  ingenious  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  successful  this  scheme  may  have  been,  it  failed  to  meet  the  essential 
challenge  of  the  day,  because  it  was  an  attempt  to  strike  a  compromise 
between  a  really  radical  reorganization  of  industry,  such  as  Germany  had 
undertaken,  and  the  ordinary  peace-time  economic  order  from  which 
Britain  was  so  loath  to  depart.  Thus,  when  Churchill  led  a  deputation  of 
Conservative  members  of  both  Houses  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  28  July 
1 936, 2  the  figures  which  he  quoted,  alarming  as  they  were,  were  of  far 
less  importance  than  his  perception  and  statement  of  the  undoubted  fact 
that  ‘the  relative  strength  of  two  countries  cannot  be  judged  without 
reference  to  their  power  of  replenishing  their  fighting  force’,  and  that  ‘the 
whole  plant  and  lay-out  of  the  German  Air  Force  is  on  an  enormous  scale, 
and  they  may  be  already  planning  a  development  far  greater  than  any¬ 
thing  yet  mentioned’.  ‘How  long’,  he  asked,  ‘will  it  be  before  we  can 
reach  a  war  potential  output  equal  to  the  Germans?  Certainly  not  within 
two  years.’  He  added  that,  far  from  catching  up,  Britain  was  falling  farther 
behind.  ‘The  preparation  for  war-time  expansion  at  least  three  times  the 
present  size  of  the  industry  seems  urgent  in  the  highest  degree.’3 

Here  was  the  fundamental  problem  which  the  Government  shrank  from 
tackling  until  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  tackle  it  effectively.  But  if  they 
did  so  it  was  not  for  want  of  the  right  advice  from  the  most  authoritative 
quarters.  Indeed,  during  1937  and  1938  leaders  of  the  British  aircraft 
and  engineering  industries  were  invited  by  the  Government  to  submit 
suggestions  for  the  speeding  up  of  the  air  rearmament  programme.  It 
says  much  for  their  vision  and  patriotism  that  these  experts  saw  clearly 
the  immensity  of  the  reforms  that  were  needed  and  of  the  implications 
thereby  involved  for  the  whole  industrial  structure  of  the  country,  and 
that  they  were  not  afraid  to  say  so,  even  though  their  suggestions  were 
likely  to  jeopardize  their  own  immediate  interests.  During  1937  A.  H.  R. 
(later  Sir  Roy)  Fedden,  then  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Bristol  Aeroplane 
Company,  paid  two  visits  to  Germany  to  inspect  the  German  aircraft 
industry,  at  the  invitation  of  General  Milch,  Goring’ s  deputy.  Afterwards 
he  summarized  his  impressions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cabinet,  concluding: 

It  is  submitted  that  the  present  and  proposed  productive  organization  of  this 
country  is  completely  inadequate,  and  that  the  British  public  is  being  kept  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  real  situation.  The  majority  of  our  aircraft  plants  engaged  on 
military  aircraft  are  unsuitable  and  too  restricted  as  compared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  German  factories,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  correct  production 
mentality  for  modern  type  aircraft  has  not  yet  been  attained  in  this  country. 

1  See  Cmd.  5107;  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  132-3;  and  pp.  467-8  above. 

2  See  Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  538-43;  U.S.  edition,  i.  681-7. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  540-1  and  684  respectively. 
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Unless  this  is  properly  faced  up  to  by  the  British  Government,  there  is  not  the 
least  chance  of  our  ever  approaching  parity  with  Germany.  .  .  . 

If  we  intend  to  reach  parity  with  Germany  and  maintain  such  an  air  force, 
and  have  a  larger  reserve  capacity  in  time  of  emergency,  then  it  is  submitted 
that,  even  at  this  late  date,  definite  changes  must  be  made,  larger  scale  and 
better  aircraft  plants  must  be  built  up,  and  the  most  promising  companies 
given  a  longer  duration  production  period  to  follow  out.  If  such  a  policy  is 
impossible  for  political  reasons,  it  would  appear  to  be  well-nigh  hopeless  to 
remain  in  the  race  for  rearmament. 

Inskip,  Minister  for  the  Co-ordination  of  Defence,  ‘pointed  out  the 
political  difficulties  of  introducing  some  of  the  schemes  suggested,  and 
expressed  the  view  that  some  of  them  were  too  drastic,  and  that  the 
country  could  not  afford  them’,  but  Fedden  continually  insisted  that 
nothing  could  be  too  expensive  which  obtained  the  desired  result,  and, 
moreover,  that  the  British  people  would  not  grudge  the  necessary  outlay 
of  money  and  inevitable  disruption  of  the  old  economic  order  if  the  facts 
were  put  plainly  and  unreservedly  before  them.  Especially,  too,  would 
they  then  be  more  likely  to  endorse  the  much  longer-term  programme 
without  which  Fedden  felt  it  was  impossible  to  compete  against  present 
and  future  German  output.  He  considered  that  it  was  not  practicable  to 
expect  a  large  increase  in  output  over  a  short  period  such  as  eighteen  to 
twenty  months  (which  was  the  average  type  of  programme  favoured  by 
the  Government)  and  that  a  new  expansion  programme  could  not  be 
planned  on  an  efficient  basis  for  less  than  five  years.  In  1938  another 
leading  engineer,  A.  P.  Young,  Manager  of  the  British  Thomson-Houston 
Company,  was  invited  to  work  out  a  scheme  for  a  five-year  production 
plan  on  the  basis  of  Fedden’s  recommendations,  which  he  did,  and  which 
envisaged  the  production  of  75,000  aircraft  in  five  years.'  But  any  such 
long-term  views  of  rearmament  inevitably  touched  the  Government  on 
their  most  sensitive  point.  The  truth  was  that  long-range  planning  was 
constantly  obstructed  by  the  hope  that  international  appeasement  would 
render  the  fulfilment  of  existing  programmes  unnecessary  and  might  even 
lead  to  some  measure  of  air  disarmament. 

Nevertheless,  the  growing  awareness  throughout  Parliament  and  the 
nation  of  the  vital  importance  of  air  power  and  anti-aircraft  defence,  and 
the  corresponding  anxiety  regarding  its  handling  by  the  Government,  were 
epitomized  in  a  motion  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  2  7  January 
1 937  by  a  private  member2 — and  a  Conservative  at  that.  The  motion  read : 
That  this  House,  while  endorsing  the  Government’s  programme  for  Air 

1  The  writer  is  indebted  to  both  Sir  Roy  Fedden  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Young  for  the  loan  of  the 
documents  mentioned  above  and  for  permission  to  quote  from  them.  Mr.  A.  P.  Young  later 
developed  his  ideas  on  the  reorganization  of  industry,  with  rearmament  as  the  starting-point,  in 
a  book  entitled  Plan  and  Serve  (London,  Management  Publications  Trust,  1938). 

2  O.  E.  Simmonds,  M.P.  for  Duddeston. 
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Defence,  urges  that  the  power  of  this  country  to  resist  air  attack  continues  to 
be  inadequate  and  emphasises  the  need  for  increased  organisation  both  to 
accelerate  the  production  of  flying  and  ground  equipment  and  to  protect  the 
lives  of  the  people.1 

The  member  pointed  out  that  of  the  71  new  squadrons  promised  by  the 
Air  Minister  in  1935  and  now  due  to  be  completed  by  31  March,  they 
had  26  and  lacked  45,  and  that  it  had  taken  twenty  months  to  get  these 
26  squadrons.  If  they  proceeded  at  the  same  rate,  he  argued,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  remaining  45  squadrons  would  take  approximately  three  years. 
Inskip  replied2  that  by  the  end  of  March  (the  date  by  which  124  squadrons 
had  been  promised)  they  hoped  to  have  100  squadrons,  22  of  which  would 
be  on  a  one-flight  basis.  The  time  lag,  he  said,  was  not  worse  than  three 
or  four  months,  and  this  he  ascribed  largely  to  the  Government’s  com¬ 
mendable  efforts  to  produce  the  most  up-to-date  machines,  since  the  air¬ 
craft  firms  had  under-estimated  the  difficulties  of  producing  such  machines 
under  large-scale  production.  Churchill,  however,  pointed  out  that  since 
22  of  the  100  squadrons  were  to  be  on  a  one-flight  basis  (that  is,  not  yet 
fully  equipped  and  manned),  the  air  force  would  really  be  46,  and  not 
just  24,  squadrons  short  of  the  originally  promised  124  on  31  March.  He 
added  that,  even  if  124  squadrons  had  been  completed  by  31  March, 
there  would  still  not  be  parity  with  Germany’s  strength  at  that  date — or 
anything  like  it.  Parity  would  not  be  achieved  during  1937,  and  he 
doubted  whether  Britain  would  have  it  during  the  whole  of  1938.  He 
declared  that  the  Germans  were  believed  to  possess  at  that  time  at  least 
150  formed  squadrons,  which,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  machines  per  squadron, 
gave  a  figure  of  1,800  front-line  machines.3  These  arguments  are  quoted 
in  some  detail  because  they  typify  the  lines  which  debates  on  this  subject 
were  to  follow  during  the  next  two  years  and  the  attitudes  of  the  dramatis 
personae.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  Government,  first  attempting  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  their  critics  and  glossing  over  or  denying  the 
existence  of  deficiencies,  then,  having  been  challenged,  producing  an  excuse 
which  was  calculated  to  throw  a  kindly  light  at  least  on  their  intentions 
if  not  on  their  achievements.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  grim, 
relentless  figure  of  Churchill,  primed  with  the  best  and  most  up-to-date 
information,  caring  nothing  for  rebuffs  and  ridicule,  spurning  alike  the 
soft  answer  and  the  specious  argument,  intent  only  upon  goading  the 
Government  into  recognition  of  the  facts  and  into  the  enactment  of  mea¬ 
sures  to  meet  them. 

In  truth,  during  1937,  members  of  the  Government  gave  vent  to  a  spate 

1  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  319,  col.  963. 

2  Ibid.  coll.  1000  seqq. 

3  Ibid.  coll.  1013-17.  German  records  later  revealed  the  first-line  strength  of  the  Luftwaffe 
to  have  reached  an  approximate  figure  of  2,000-2,500  by  the  middle  of  1937. 
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of  optimism  of  so  manifestly  unwarranted  a  nature  as  to  send  shivers  of 
mistrust  and  apprehension  down  the  spines  of  their  more  temperate  and 
cautious  compatriots.  Inskip  took  the  line  that  at  least  the  1935  plan  for 
1,500  first-line  aircraft  (superseded  by  the  plan  for  1,750  in  1936)  had 
been  completed  to  schedule,  because  123  squadrons  had  been  formed,  but 
he  omitted  to  point  out  that  none  of  these  was  up  to  full  strength  in  either 
pilots  or  machines.1  In  August  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  the  Home  Secretary, 
delivered  himself  of  two  highly  optimistic  speeches  within  a  week,2  in  the 
second  of  which  he  declared  that  the  equipment  of  the  Defence  Services 
and  the  organization  for  producing  armaments  on  a  large  scale  were  ‘now 
so  highly  efficient  that  it  was  most  unlikely  that  any  country  would  con¬ 
sider  involving  itself  in  a  war  against  us’.  Nevertheless,  at  this  very 
moment,  a  more  sensitive  and  realistic  barometer,  the  stock  market,  was 
registering  the  fact  that  aircraft  shares  were  at  their  lowest  levels  since  the 
expansion  programme  had  been  announced,  and  that  the  public  had 
evinced  an  antipathy  towards  them,  because  results  had  fallen  so  far 
short  of  expectations  in  the  new  companies.3  Then,  in  the  autumn,  a 
speech  by  the  new  Prime  Minister,  Neville  Chamberlain,  came  almost  as 
a  cold  douche.  Addressing  the  Conservative  Party  Conference  at  Scar¬ 
borough  on  8  October  1937  he  said:  ‘Until  the  world  returns  to  sanity, 
there  can  be  no  halt  in  the  process  of  rearming  this  country.  ...  I  must 
frankly  admit  that  progress  is  not  yet  as  fast  as  I  should  like,  or  as  it  soon 
will  be.’4 

Although  in  truth  the  new  Prime  Minister  must  be  given  credit  for 
showing,  from  the  outset  of  his  premiership,  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
need  for  giving  priority  to  the  remedying  of  deficiencies  in  air  defence, 
the  public  could  not  be  blamed  for  being  disquieted  by  certain  indications 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  of  an  attempt  by  the  Government  to  shift 
their  ground  in  their  claims  regarding  the  basis  of  Britain’s  air  expansion. 
When  the  Government  were  asked  in  the  House  on  1  November  whether 
‘when  the  present  Home  Defence  Force  air  expansion  programme  is  com¬ 
pleted,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  of  parity  in  first-line  aircraft  with  any 
country  within  striking  distance  of  our  shores’  (Baldwin’s  pledge  of  Novem- 


1  Speech  at  a  meeting  of  over  1,000  business  men  in  London,  28  June  1937  ( Manchester  Guar¬ 
dian,  29  June  1937).  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  1  December  1937,  in  reply  to  a  question, 
the  Under-Secretary  for  Air  said  there  were  at  present  123  squadrons  in  the  Metropolitan  Air 
Force  and  26  squadrons  overseas,  in  addition  to  the  equivalent  of  20  squadrons  in  the  Fleet  Air 
Arm.  Asked  whether  the  123  squadrons  were  at  full  strength  as  to  both  pilots  and  machines,  he 
replied:  ‘No,  they  are  not’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  329,  coll.  2061-2). 

1  On  2  August  1937  at  Cambridge,  and  on  9  August  1937  to  the  Public  Schools  Aviation  Camp 
at  Norwich  ( The  Times,  3  and  10  August  1937). 

3  ‘Much  of  the  present  antipathy  has  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  many  of  the  new  concerns 
even  to  approach  their  prospectus  estimates;  it  was  evident  twelve  months  and  more  ago  that 
these  estimates  had  little  basis  in  reality’  ( Financial  News,  3  August  1937). 

4  The  Times,  9  October  1937. 
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ber  1934),  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  reply  was  equivocal.  He 
said  that  the  Government’s  policy  was  ‘to  create  and  maintain  an  Air 
Force  which  will  form  an  effective  deterrent  and  insurance  of  peace,  and 
which  in  the  unhappy  event  of  war  would  be  able  to  meet  a  potential 
enemy  on  equal  terms’.  When  asked  if  that  definition  was  ‘translated  into 
parity  or  could  it  be  interpreted  as  being  fulfilled  with  something  less  than 
parity’,  Simon  merely  said  that  he  was  ‘not  going  back  on  any  declaration 
either  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  of  his  predecessors’.1  Yet  parity  in  terms 
of  first-line  strength  had,  at  least  by  implication,  been  the  ostensible  aim 
of  the  Government  ever  since  Baldwin’s  pledge  of  1934.  Now,  however, 
it  appeared  that  Parliament  and  the  nation  were  invited  to  discard  that 
criterion,  unreliable  as  it  admittedly  was,  in  favour  of  an  entirely  new 
and  vague  standard  which  claimed  to  be  based  on  quality  rather  than  on 
quantity.  The  impression  was  confirmed  when,  in  answer  to  a  similar 
question  from  the  Opposition  on  7  March  1938,  Chamberlain  replied 
that  he  thought  ‘that  to  attempt  to  measure  air  power  and  air  strength 
simply  by  first-line  strength  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  that  we  have  to 
look  at  our  Defence  problems  as  a  whole  from  a  wider  aspect’.2 

It  may  well  have  been  true  that  there  were  other  and  equally  important 
considerations  besides  parity  in  first-line  strength,  but  unfortunately  for 
the  Government  the  public  was  becoming  roused  by  rumours  and  allega¬ 
tions  in  the  press,  and  tended  to  regard  all  such  explanations  as  subter¬ 
fuges  on  the  Government’s  part  for  the  concealment  of  deficiencies.  Thus, 
on  6  January  1938,  the  News  Chronicle,  with  accurate  foresight,  observed: 
‘There  is  a  rapidly  growing  feeling  in  the  aircraft  industry  that  inefficiency 
at  the  Air  Ministry,  and  consequent  hampering  of  production  of  aircraft 
for  the  expanded  air  force,  will  soon  cause  the  greatest  storm  in  the 
Ministry’s  history’.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Air,  Lord  Swinton,  held  a 
departmental  conference  to  decide  what  reply  to  give  to  the  press,  and  it 
was  decided  to  give  none.  On  11  January  what  were  generally  believed 
to  be  inspired  statements,  to  the  effect  that  the  first-line  strength  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  had  been  doubled  since  1935,  appeared  in  a  section  of 
the  press.3  Taken  together,  these  incidents  served  only  to  heighten  the 
already  growing  sense  of  suspicion;  at  the  same  time,  the  requirements  of 
official  secrecy  rendered  the  publication  of  exact  figures  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  impossible. 

The  abrupt  disappearance  of  Austria  into  the  German  maw  on  12 
March  1938  sharpened  anxiety  about  the  national  defences  still  farther, 
so  that  the  debate  on  the  air  estimates4  held  three  days  later  (15  March 

1  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  328,  coll.  540-1. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  332,  col.  1560. 

3  See  News  Chronicle  and  Manchester  Guardian,  1 1  January  1938. 

4  See  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  333,  coll.  225  seqq.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  this  year, 
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1938)  provided  an  obvious  opportunity  for  airing  some  of  these  pent-up 
feelings.  Again,  however,  the  Government  were  evasive  on  the  question 
of  Britain’s  relative  air  strength,  though,  when  pressed,  the  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Air  averred  that  ‘on  a  conservative  basis,  we  are  as  good 
as  any  other  country’.  When  Churchill  interposed:  ‘In  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity,  or  both?’,  he  replied:  ‘In  quality  and  quantity.’  He  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Government  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  trying  to  pursue 
a  middle  course  between  two  equally  desirable  extremes — speed  of  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  one  hand  and  keeping  up  to  date  in  design  on  the  other — and 
he  implied  that  in  this  attempt  they  were  not  always  successful.  If  they 
waited  for  the  perfect  machine,  ensuring  every  known  improvement,  it 
would  never  be  produced  at  all.  The  Prime  Minister,  too,  in  refusing  an 
Opposition  demand  for  an  independent  inquiry  into  the  administration  of 
the  Air  Ministry  and  the  state  of  military  aviation,  argued  vehemently 
that  in  launching  the  expansion  scheme  ‘we  had  to  start  almost  from  the 
beginning.  .  .  .  We  had  to  deal  with  new  designs  which  were  so  different 
from  the  old  ones  that  they  might  have  been  said  to  be  new  inventions 
rather  than  the  development  of  existing  types.’1  One  of  the  main  conten¬ 
tions  of  the  critics  was  that  there  was  an  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  types 
of  design  and  that  the  Air  Ministry  was  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors  in 
the  matter  of  design.  What  was  needed,  the  critics  declared,  was  mass- 
production  of  the  best  machine  for  each  particular  purpose.  But  Inskip 
argued  that,  since  air-frames  were  altering  day  by  day  in  design  and  in 
the  technique  of  their  production,  there  was  no  basis  for  mass-production 
on  a  large  scale.  However,  it  was  clear  from  this  as  well  as  from  the  other 
Government  arguments  that  the  root  of  the  trouble  lay  not  so  much  in 
aircraft  design  as  in  the  inability,  or  unwillingness,  of  a  democratic  and 
highly  individualistic  national  economy  to  adapt  its  industrial  habits  to 
accord  with  these  new  circumstances.2  Indeed,  it  was  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  British  engineering  industry  was  not  working  to  capacity,  and 
that  the  programme  of  production  laid  down  by  the  Government  was  not 

including  £30  million  to  be  defrayed  from  the  Defence  Loan,  amounted  to  £103,500,000. 
This  figure  was  nearly  six  times  as  large  as  in  1934;  twice  as  large  as  in  1936 — which  was  a  full 
year  in  the  expansion  period — and  represented  a  25  per  cent,  increase  on  1937. 

1  15  March  1938,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  333,  col.  256. 

2  After  his  visits  to  Germany  in  1937  (see  p.  489  above)  Fedden  had  written  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Air  Minister:  ‘One  of  the  most  important  differences  between  British  and  German  aircraft 
policy  is  the  fact  that  the  German  Air  Ministry  and  the  German  industry  early  on  in  their 
expansion  programme  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  new  vintage  of  skin-stressed  all-metal  aircraft 
could  not  be  made  successfully  by  pure  craftsmanship,  and  that  it  was  quite  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  tackle  large  production  of  this  new  kind  of  aircraft  with  the  old  type  of  factory.  German 
military  aircraft  are  being  made  in  large  modern,  up-to-date  factories  on  a  scale  which  is  incom¬ 
parable  with  anything  we  have  in  England  at  the  present  time.  The  next  most  important  policy 
measure  noted  was  that  the  number  of  types  in  the  German  air  force  has  been  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  Relatively  small  numbers  of  different  types  are  not  permitted.  The  number  of  types 
in  production  in  Germany  is  about  one-third  of  that  in  England.’ 
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being  fulfilled.1  Hence  many  leading  men  and  certain  organs  of  the  press 
continued  to  assert  that  the  country’s  great  resources  were  not  properly 
co-ordinated  for  supply,  and  that  the  Air  Ministry  had  neither  an  adequate 
department  of  supply  nor  an  adequate  department  concerned  with  plan¬ 
ning.  There  was  also  resentment  and  irritation  among  the  British  aircraft 
manufacturers,  who  complained  that,  when  they  could  easily  have  coped 
with  the  expansion,  orders  had  been  given  piecemeal,  so  that  they  had 
never  been  able  to  prepare  their  works  for  mass-production;  that  designs 
were  repeatedly  altered,  delaying  production,  and  that  very  often  there 
was  a  gaping  void  between  the  execution  of  one  contract  and  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  another. 

The  Government,  however,  were  now  prepared  to  show  deference  to 
the  weight  of  opinion  by  announcing  on  29  April  1938  a  new  plan  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  large  increase  in  output  of  aeroplanes  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Whereas  under  the  hitherto  existing  system,  dating  back  to  1936, 
a  metropolitan  front-line  strength  of  1,750  machines  was  due  to  be  reached 
by  March  1939,  the  new  scheme  contemplated  a  strength  of  some  2,370 
machines  to  be  attained  within  two  years.  This  acceleration  was  to  be 
rendered  possible  by  changing  over  from  a  single  to  a  double  shift  basis, 
and  also  by  extending  the  factories  and  consequently  their  output  capacity. 
Together  with  improvements  in  the  industry  itself,  there  were  to  be  im¬ 
provements  in  its  relations  with  the  Air  Ministry,  to  which  end  a  new 
Supplies  Committee  was  created  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Winter- 
ton.  These  steps  encouraged  the  hope  that  in  future  bulk  orders  instead 
of  piecemeal  orders  would  be  placed,  that  production  would  not  be  held 
up  by  frequent  changes  in  design  or  delayed  by  continuous  consultation 
with  the  industry,  and,  above  all,  that  tasks  would  be  properly  apportioned 
between  different  firms,  the  larger  being  clearly  adapted  to  become  mass- 
production  units,  and  the  smaller  being  more  suited  to  the  manufacture 
of  components  and  the  carrying  out  of  repairs.  At  any  rate,  as  The  Times 
(30  April  1938)  stated,  it  showed  ‘that  constructive  suggestions  have  not 
fallen  upon  deaf  ears’. 

Yet  since,  despite  the  apparently  great  efforts  of  the  last  two  years, 

1  In  the  debate  on  the  Air  Estimates  on  15  March  1938  Austin  Hopkinson,  the  Member  for 
Mossley,  a  well-known  manufacturer,  declared:  ‘Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  country  knows  that  it  is  a  mere  fleabite,  that  the  manufacture  of  5,000  to  10,000 
aircraft  is  really  nothing  for  the  industry  of  this  country  to  undertake.  We  started  in  the  wrong 
atmosphere,  the  atmosphere  of  thinking  that  we  were  attempting  something  which  had  never 
been  approached  before,  when  really  we  were  tackling  a  very  small  thing’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser., 
vol.  333,  col.  268).  Churchill,  too,  in  the  debate  of  25  May  1938  said:  ‘Why  is  it  that  this  skilful 
aircraft  industry  of  Britain  requires  90,000  men,  and  that  it  produces  only  one-half  to  one-third 
of  what  is  being  produced  by  about  110,000  men  in  Germany?  Is  that  not  an  extraordinary 
fact?  It  is  incredible  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  produce  a  greater  supply  of  aeroplanes  at 
this  time.  Given  a  plain  office  table,  an  empty  field,  money  and  labour,  we  should  receive  a 
flow  of  aeroplanes  by  the  eighteenth  month,  yet  this  is  the  thirty-fourth  month  since  Lord 
Baldwin  decided  that  the  air  force  must  be  tripled’  (ibid.  vol.  336,  col.  1293). 
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Britain  continued  to  remain  in  so  unfavourable  a  position  vis-a-vis  Germany, 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  Government’s  claims  and  projects  should  increas¬ 
ingly  be  subjected  to  the  most  critical,  not  to  say  sceptical,  scrutiny.1  On 
12  May  1938  momentous  debates  were  held  in  both  Houses.2  Perhaps 
Swinton,  in  the  easier  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords,  was,  if  anything, 
a  little  more  successful  in  allaying  fears  than  Winterton  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  whom  the  Manchester  Guardian  wrote  next  day  that  ‘intrinsi¬ 
cally  his  case  was  not  as  bad  as  he  managed  to  make  it  appear’.  For,  after 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  three  demands  for  an  independent 
inquiry  were  tabled — by  the  Labour  Party,  by  the  Liberal  Opposition, 
and  even  by  a  group  of  about  twenty  Conservatives,  led  by  Churchill. 
Swinton  revealed  that  the  numbers  employed  in  the  aircraft  industry  had 
increased  from  30,000  in  1935  to  well  over  90,000;  but  he  stressed  the 
shortage  of  skilled  labour  and  pointed  out  that  the  demands  of  the  aircraft 
industry  coincided  with  a  great  expansion  of  ordinary  civilian  industry, 
both  alike  making  demands  on  the  same  kind  of  labour.  Therefore,  in 
claiming  that  the  acceleration  of  the  new  expansion  orders  would  mean  an 
increase  in  the  output  of  aircraft  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  present  financial 
year  and  doubling  the  present  year’s  output  during  the  next,  he  warned 
his  hearers  that  all  this  depended  on  the  necessary  labour’s  being  available. 
Subject  to  this  proviso,  both  Ministers  assured  their  respective  Houses  that 
first-line  strength  of  the  Metropolitan  Air  Force  would  reach  about  2,370 
by  March  1940,  the  Overseas  Air  Force  about  490,  and  the  Fleet  Air  Arm 
at  least  500,  making  an  aggregate  of  approximately  3,500  by  that  date; 
all  this  excluding  reserve  and  training  aircraft.  Simultaneously,  during 
the  next  two  years,  there  would  be  an  increase  of  40,000  officers  and  men; 
new  flying  and  training  schools  would  be  established  and  thirty  new  aero¬ 
dromes.  Both  also  assured  their  hearers  that  the  multiplicity  of  types  was 
being  steadily  reduced  and  that  really  large  orders  were  being  placed  for 
a  few  essential  types,  although  Winterton  made  the  startling  and  inaccu¬ 
rate  assertion  that  there  was  ‘no  real  hope  of  true  mass-production’,  owing 
to  the  great  weight  of  modern  machines,  which  required  the  highest 
quality  work  if  safety  were  to  be  adequately  assured.3  Both  evaded  the 


1  J.  L.  Garvin  wrote  in  the  Observer  (3  April  1938):  ‘The  British  people  assume  that  their 
rearmament  must  have  gained  them  some  marked  degree  of  relative  advantage  in  the  air.  They 
must  disabuse  themselves  of  that  impression.  Our  progress  from  small  beginnings  has  been 
remarkable.  But  it  has  been  far  exceeded  by  the  parallel  size  and  advance  of  the  colossal  German 
effort.’  And  the  Manchester  Guardian  (7  May  1938)  stated:  ‘There  are  numerous  but  varying 
estimates,  both  of  Germany’s  rate  of  production  and  our  own,  but  there  is  not  one  comparison 
between  the  sets  of  estimates  on  either  side  that  does  not  give  Great  Britain  a  markedly  inferior 
monthly  rate  of  production.’ 

2  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  335,  coll.  1749-875;  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  108,  coll.  1 042-1 03. 

3  This  may  have  been  the  advice  tendered  to  the  Government  by  their  own  technical  advisers, 
but  other  highly  qualified  aircraft  engineers  took  the  view  that  far  from  ensuring  safety,  hand 
work  meant  variation  and  unevenness  of  quality  and  hence  more  chance  of  defects.  At  the  same 
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awkward  parity  issue,  Winterton  contenting  himself  with  the  assertion 
that,  in  quality,  the  machines  now  being  made  compared  ‘more  than 
favourably’  with  those  of  other  countries  (at  which  Churchill  interjected: 
‘Absolutely  untrue’),  and  that,  as  regarded  numbers  ‘the  next  two  years 
would  put  us  in  a  better  relative  position’.  The  latter  assertion  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  other  speakers  in  both  Houses,  including  Attlee  in  the  Commons 
and  Lothian  in  the  Lords.  Attlee,  moreover,  declared  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  no  longer  meet  criticisms  by  flat  denials,  nor  accuse  their 
opponents  of  a  party  manoeuvre.  He  pointed  out  that  criticism  was  not 
confined  to  the  press  of  the  Opposition  parties,  but  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Government  organs  as  well;  even  in  The  Times  there  was  a  note  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  anxiety.1 

Further  evidence  of  the  universality  of  the  insistence  upon  remedial 
action  appeared  in  the  demands  for  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Supply, 
which  came  from  members  of  the  Conservative,  Liberal,  and  Labour 
Parties,  in  both  Houses,  and  for  which  all  alike  continued  to  press  even 
after  Swinton’s  resignation,  which  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the  fracas  on 
16  May  1938,  for  the  ostensible  reason  that,  in  view  of  the  great  anxiety 
about  air  defence,  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  Minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  could  answer  questions  there.  The  Prime  Minister,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  remedies  and  saw  little  present  ground 
for  the  complaints.  In  the  air  force  as  it  stood  then,  he  said,  Britain  had 
‘one  of  the  most  formidable  fighting  machines  in  the  world’  and  a  defensive 
system  ‘of  which  any  country  might  be  proud’.  He  rejected  the  indepen¬ 
dent  inquiry  demanded  by  the  Opposition  for  the  same  reasons  that  he 
had  rejected  a  similar  demand  in  March — as  ‘a  process  which  would  dis¬ 
tract  the  attention  and  dissipate  the  energies  of  both  the  Air  Ministry  and 
the  aircraft  industry’.2  And,  in  rejecting  the  demands  for  a  Ministry  of 
Supply,  he  likewise  gave  much  the  same  reasons  that  he  had  given  during 
the  last  two  years.3  But  the  new  Air  Minister,  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  assured 
the  House  that  he  was  giving  special  consideration  to  supply  questions 
and  that  to  this  end  he  proposed  to  enlist  the  advice  and  help  of  leading 
industrialists.  He  announced  that  Lord  Nuffield,  the  well-known  motor 


time  current  talk  of  reverting  to  wooden  aircraft  as  being  easier  to  mass-produce  was  strongly 
challenged  in  most  expert  quarters.  Fedden  had  seen  and  pointed  out  that  the  Germans  were 
succeeding  much  better  with  modern,  all-metal  aircraft  because  they  were  using  mass-production 
methods  (see  above,  p.  494,  note  2). 

1  ‘The  storm  which  has  blown  up  recently  does  not  necessarily  originate  in  administrative  or 
political  ineptitude.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  plans  originally  laid,  and  the  methods  of 
industrial  organization  adopted  to  support  them,  have  proved  to  be  incommensurate  with  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  This  discovery  is  the  more  unpleasant  because  many  intervening  pro¬ 
nouncements  had  given  the  impression  that  all  was  going  smoothly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  now 
realized  that  neither  the  former  programme  nor  the  existing  system  of  production  is  adequate’ 
(The  Times,  12  May  1938). 

2  25  May  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  336,  coll.  1262-7. 
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3  See  above,  p.  474. 
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manufacturer  (who  was  alleged  to  have  complained  once  that  Lord  Swin- 
ton  had  ‘turned  him  down  flat’),  had  already  placed  his  services  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Air  Ministry  for  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  had  been  lagging  seriously  behind  that  of  aero-engines.1 
Shortly  afterwards  it  was  learned  that  Nuffield  had  begun  to  build  a  large 
factory  near  Birmingham  and  that  the  Air  Ministry  had  placed  an  initial 
order  with  him  for  1,000  Spitfires. 

On  9  June  1938  it  was  announced  that  the  Government  had  decided  to 
purchase  400  aeroplanes  from  two  firms  in  the  United  States;  200  suitable 
for  reconnaissance  duties  and  200  for  advanced  training  duties.  A  few 
days  later,  as  if  to  mollify  the  native  industry,  news  appeared  of  big  orders 
being  placed  by  the  Air  Ministry  with  British  manufacturing  firms  for 
high-speed  training  aircraft.  A  month  later  it  was  announced  that  a 
special  mission  was  to  be  sent  to  Canada  immediately  to  begin  negotiations 
with  the  aircraft  industry  for  the  manufacture  there  of  large  bombers. 
Meanwhile,  a  great  recruiting  campaign  was  opened  for  31,000  men  and 
boys  required  during  the  current  financial  year  as  a  corollary  to  the 
Government’s  production  expansion  scheme.  To  provide  for  the  whole 
of  the  expansion,  in  personnel  and  equipment,  a  supplementary  estimate 
was  issued  on  13  July.  The  additional  total  needed  was  £22,901,000,  all 
of  which,  except  for  £  1 ,000,  was  to  be  provided  by  issues  from  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Fund  under  the  Defence  Loans  Act.2  At  this  time  the  Financial 
News  (14  June  1938)  felt  encouraged  to  write:  ‘The  aircraft  industry, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ordinary  investor,  has  arrived’,  and  added 
rather  dryly,  ‘it  may  now  be  run  as  an  industry  to  produce  aircraft,  and 
not,  as  it  has  tended  to  be  up  to  date,  as  a  subsidiary  experimental  station 
of  the  Air  Ministry’.  More  soberly  The  Times  (18  July  1938)  commented: 
‘Taken  together,  these  steps  can  only  mean  that  this  country  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  obtain  those  reserve  sources  of  supply  the  creation  of  which  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  suggestions  evolved  during  the  recent  contro¬ 
versy  about  the  state  of  the  R.A.F.’ 

The  soberness  was  justified.  More  than  a  year  earlier,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  passage  of  the  Defence  Loans  Bill  (4  March  1937),  Churchill  had 
expressed  astonishment  at  the  wave  of  optimism,  and  even  complacency, 
which  had  swept  over  Parliament  and  the  nation.3  The  sole  question  of 
interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  security,  he  had  said,  was  not  the  amount 
of  money  for  which  Ministers  would  ask,  or  which  Parliament  would  vote, 
but  what  the  contractors  could  earn  in  the  next  two  years.  The  only 
proof  of  Britain’s  increasing  security  was  the  number  of  weapons  which 
she  actually  put  in  the  hands  of  trained  units  from  month  to  month.  There 
is  a  common  delusion  that  once  a  sum  of  money  is  voted,  the  job  is  done; 

1  25  May  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  336,  coll.  1347-8. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  338,  col.  2354.  3  Ibid.  vol.  321,  coll.  571-82. 
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but  Churchill  struck  at  the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  asked:  ‘Can  you 
be  sure  that  all  your  programmes  so  tardily  adopted  will,  in  fact,  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  time?’1  The  challenge  came  in  September  1938,  and  the  answer 
was  very  plainly  ‘No’. 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  in  Britain’s  situation  was  that  even  those 
forces  which  were  nominally  available  to  her  were  not  fit  for  action  when 
the  September  crisis  came.  Out  of  an  ostensible  bombing  force  of  nearly 
sixty  squadrons  scarcely  any  were  operationally  complete,  since,  under 
the  system  then  obtaining,  they  included  pilots  who  were  still  under  train¬ 
ing.  The  hurried  reconstitution  of  squadrons  thereby  involved  would 
therefore  have  severely  impaired  their  efficiency  had  they  been  put  to  the 
test.  Effective  strength  was  farther  reduced  by  the  considerable  proportion 
of  squadrons  which  were  still  equipped  with  out-of-date  types  of  aircraft. 
A  far  smaller  number  of  squadrons  had  been  equipped  with  the  newer 
types  of  bomber  than  the  public  had  hitherto  been  led  to  suppose.  So  far 
as  the  direct  air  defence  of  the  country  was  concerned,  the  total  number  of 
fighter  aircraft  even  nominally  available  was  less  than  500, 2  and  again  only 
about  one-tenth  of  those  available  were  of  that  most  up-to-date  type,  the 
Hurricane,  capable  of  overtaking  the  German  bombers,  many  of  which 
had  a  top  speed  far  in  excess  of  the  older  types  of  British  fighter  which 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  fighter  force.3  Production  of  Hurricanes  and  Spit¬ 
fires  (specifications  for  which  had  been  first  drawn  up  in  1934)  had  indeed 
been  held  up  by  shortage  of  skilled  labour  and  special  tools;  but  policy 
also  was  to  blame.  For  instance,  a  year  before  the  crisis,  an  article  by  the 
Daily  Telegraph  air  correspondent  (3  September  1937)  minimized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  hold-up  in  the  production  of  these  latest  monoplane 
fighters  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  ‘production  of  bombers,  heavy, 
medium  and  light,  which  provide  the  means  for  counter-offensive  and  are 
our  greatest  safeguard,  calculated  to  render  us  too  formidable  to  tempt  an 
aggressor,  is  now  proceeding  satisfactorily’.  The  implication  here  was  pre¬ 
sumably  to  the  effect  that,  so  long  as  Britain’s  bomber  strength  was  up  to 
the  mark,  she  could  well  afford  to  wait  for  the  Spitfires  and  Hurricanes. 
This  attitude  of  mind  had  its  origin  in  a  speech  by  Baldwin  in  November 
1932,  containing  the  ominous  catch-phrase,  ‘the  bomber  will  always  get 
through’,  with  its  corollary,  ‘the  only  defence  is  in  offence’.4  These  fatalis¬ 
tic  assertions,  together  with  the  widely-read  theories  and  prophecies  of 

1  Ibid.  col.  579. 

2  See  Liddell  Hart:  The  Defence  of  Britain,  p.  155. 

3  See  Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  264;  U.S.  edition,  i.  338. 

4  ‘I  think  it  is  well  also  for  the  man  in  the  street  to  realise  that  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that 
can  protect  him  from  being  bombed.  Whatever  people  may  tell  him,  the  bomber  will  always 
get  through.  .  .  .  The  only  defence  is  in  offence,  which  means  that  you  have  to  kill  more  women 
and  children  more  quickly  than  the  enemy  if  you  want  to  save  yourselves’  (10  November  1  932, 
H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  270,  col.  632). 
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the  Italian  General  Douhet1  and  the  British  Air  Commodore  Charlton,2 
not  only  induced  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  in  regard  to  air  defence,  but 
also  had  an  immense  effect  upon  the  equipping  of  the  air  force,  by  laying 
emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  bombers,  the  offensive  arm,  rather  than 
on  fighters,  the  defensive  arm. 

On  the  technical  side  the  belated  adoption  by  Britain,  compared  with 
the  other  Powers,  of  the  monoplane  type  was  closely  related  to  the  limited 
range  of  her  bombers.  Yet  the  question  of  range  was  of  far  greater  moment 
to  the  British  bomber  than  to  the  German,  owing  to  the  former’s  having  to 
traverse  so  much  more  enemy  territory  to  reach  its  objective  and  having 
consequently  to  fly  full  throttle,  thereby  trebling  petrol  consumption. 
Furthermore,  prolonged  concentration  on  two-seater  machines  led  to  a 
shortage  of  trained  crews — and  especially  of  crews  trained  together  as  units 
— to  operate  the  new  large-sized  bombers.  In  the  fighter  branch  none  of 
the  few  really  modern  aircraft  which  Britain  possessed  was  equipped  with 
cannon-guns  for  engaging  enemy  bombers  at  comparatively  long  range — 
as  they  were  ultimately  to  be  during  the  war  and  as  were  many  of  the 
latest  German  Messerschmitts  already  in  1938. 

Writing  shortly  after  the  Munich  crisis  Liddell  Hart  said : 

In  sum,  it  might  be  said  of  the  Air  Force  last  September  that  while  the  state  of 
equipment  and  training  was  dangerously  inadequate,  the  state  of  adaptation 
to  the  new  conditions  of  air  warfare  was  dangerously  doubtful.  This  condition 
of  deficiency  and  inefficiency  formed  the  chief  justification  for  the  British 
Government’s  part  in  inducing  the  Czechs  to  accept  Germany’s  uncompromis¬ 
ing  demands.  But  it  could  hardly  be  termed  an  excuse,  since  that  Government 
had  been  in  office  seven  years.3 

(b)  British  Anti-Aircraft  Defence 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  in  1918  London  alone  was  defended 
by  286  anti-aircraft  guns  and  387  searchlights — but  only  a  year  later  the 
proposed  establishment  was  eight  of  each,  and  by  1920  there  actually 
existed  not  one  gun  and  not  one  searchlight.4  Sporadic  and  half-hearted 
attention  was  given  to  the  problem  of  ground  defence  against  air  attack 
for  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  even  when  a  more  serious  view  was  taken  in 
1935  the  report  issued  was  almost  worthless  since  no  money  was  available 
for  equipment,  no  facilities  for  training,  and  no  incentive  for  recruiting 
where  the  appropriate  Territorial  units  were  concerned. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  weakness  of  and  indifference  towards  Britain’s 
anti-aircraft  defence  in  these  early  post-war  years  may  be  ascribed  to  the 

1  General  Giulio  Douhet:  II  Dominio  dell'  aria  (Rome,  Stabilimento  Poligrafico,  1921);  trans. 
by  Dino  Ferrari  with  title  The  Command  of  the  Air  (London,  Faber,  1943). 

2  Air  Commodore  Lionel  Charlton:  War  over  England  (London,  Longmans  Green,  1936). 

3  Liddell  Hart:  The  Defence  of  Britain,  pp.  156-7. 

4  See  General  Sir  Frederick  Pile:  Ack-Ack  (London,  Harrap,  1949),  p.  51. 
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fact  that,  having  become  the  responsibility  of  the  Territorial  Army,  it 
ranked  as  a  subsidiary  section  of  that  force,  which  in  turn  ranked  as  a 
poor  relation  of  the  Regular  Army.  Thus,  though  ultimately  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  War  Office,  being  a  new  Service  it  was  accepted  reluctantly, 
regarded  with  disfavour,  and  consequently  neglected.  As  it  was  a  misfit  in 
an  old  and  hard-set  organization,  those  entrusted  with  its  administration 
had  none  of  the  prestige  or  traditions  of  those  dealing  with  other  and  more 
venerable  arms  of  the  Service.  It  was  not  directly  represented  in  the 
higher  counsels  of  the  War  Office  and  not  until  early  in  1938  was  an 
appointment  carrying  a  rank  even  as  high  as  brigadier  made  in  the  War 
Office  for  this  special  sphere.  Even  then  the  scope  of  the  officer  appointed 
was  limited  to  that  of  being  one  of  the  sectional  heads  in  the  Directorate 
of  Military  Operations,  and  he  had  to  share  responsibility  with  some  four 
others  as  and  when  the  latter’s  departments  were  involved.  Responsibility 
was  just  as  much  divided  with  regard  to  control  of  the  men  and  the  guns 
themselves.  For  administration  and  training  the  anti-aircraft  divisions 
came  immediately  under  the  General  Officers  Commanding-in-Chief  of 
the  different  commands  in  which  their  drill  halls  were  situated,  while  for 
operations  they  came  under  the  Air  Officer  Commander-in-Chief,  Fighter 
Command.1 

Meanwhile,  as  to  the  actual  man-power  and  gun-power  of  Britain’s 
anti-aircraft  defence,  when  the  year  1935  opened  there  were  but  two 
Territorial  air  defence  brigades  available,  comprising  a  nominal  total  of 
barely  100  guns,  though  the  number  actually  serviceable  in  the  event  of 
an  emergency  would  certainly  have  been  much  smaller.  However,  in 
introducing  the  army  estimates  for  that  year2  the  Financial  Secretary  to 
the  War  Office  announced  that  one  of  the  fourteen  Territorial  infantry 
divisions  would  be  converted  later  in  the  year  to  form  an  Anti-Aircraft 
Division  (‘the  ist’)  for  the  protection  of  London  and  the  South  of  England. 
Another  year  and  more  elapsed  before  a  second  anti-aircraft  division  was 
formed,  partly  by  another  conversion,  at  the  end  of  1936,  to  provide  some 
defence  for  the  North  and  Midlands.  But  conversion  was  a  slow  and  costly 
process.  New  equipment  for  training  had  to  be  provided  and  drill  halls 
had  to  be  converted  or  rebuilt,  and  until  this  was  done  units  could  not 
cope  with  recruits.  In  fact,  lack  of  accommodation  was  the  greatest 
stumbling-block  to  progress.  Of  the  forty-five  new  headquarters  which 

1  ‘As  regards  the  system  of  organisation,  the  Air  Ministry  is  responsible  for  the  air  defence 
scheme  as  a  whole  and  the  anti-aircraft  units  of  the  Territorial  Army,  which  provide  the  gun  and 
searchlight  defences,  come  directly  under  the  Air  Officer  Commander-in-Chief,  Fighter  Com¬ 
mand,  for  operations  in  war  and  combined  training  in  peace.  Plans  are  prepared  in  a  joint 
Committee,  the  membership  of  which  includes  the  Anti-Aircraft  Divisional  Commanders  and 
representatives  of  the  operations  branches  of  the  War  Office  and  Air  Ministry,  the  Air  Officer 
Commander-in-Chief,  Fighter  Command,  being  Chairman.  The  latter  has  on  his  staff  two 
General  Staff  officers  from  the  Army’  ( Statement  Relating  to  Defence,  March  1938,  Cmd.  5682, 
pp.  8-9).  2  18  March  1935,  H. C. Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  299,  col.  852. 
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were  needed  by  the  ist  Anti-Aircraft  Division  and  which  had  been  planned 
in  1935  none  had  yet  been  built  by  the  end  of  1936  and  only  two  by  the 
end  of  1937.  As  to  equipment,  attention  had  first  been  drawn  to  its  scanti¬ 
ness  and  inadequacy  when  the  tension  with  Italy  over  Abyssinia  had 
required  the  strengthening  of  British  Mediterranean  garrisons  at  the  price 
of  almost  completely  denuding  the  home  country  of  its  anti-aircraft 
defences.  Even  then  the  guns  sent  away  were  of  the  3-inch  pattern  of  the 
First  World  War,  and,  though  described  as  having  been  modernized,  they 
possessed  a  quite  inadequate  range  for  modern  flying  heights.  From  time 
to  time  efforts  were  made  to  convince  the  public  in  general  and  the 
Territorial  Army  in  particular  that  the  3-inch  gun  was  really  an  adequate 
weapon.  But  the  3-7-inch  gun  had  already  been  designed  and  approved, 
and  therefore  its  production  on  an  adequate  scale  was  all  the  more  impa¬ 
tiently  awaited. 

It  had  been  decided  by  an  A.D.G.B.  (Air  Defence  of  Great  Britain) 
Committee  in  1936  that  ‘in  principle’  608  guns  and  2,547  searchlights 
were  required  for  the  over-all  anti-aircraft  defence  of  the  country.  But 
since  production  figures  indicated  that  little  of  this  equipment  could  be 
expected  to  materialize  for  another  three  or  even  four  years,  a  new  com¬ 
mittee  under  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Hugh  Dowding  was  charged  with  the 
task  of  determining  ‘the  ideal  air  defence  of  the  country  irrespective  of 
considerations  of  supply’.  Dowding  issued  his  report,  to  be  known  as  the 
‘Ideal  Scheme’,  in  February  1937.  The  starting-point  of  the  scheme  was 
that  the  ideal  defence  must  be  able  to  provide  protection  against  the 
heaviest  attack  that  it  would  be  possible  for  Germany  to  deliver  in  March 
1939.  The  proposals  involved  doubling  the  number  of  guns  and  nearly 
doubling  the  number  of  searchlights  approved  under  the  1936  scheme, 
which  meant  that  there  was  little  hope  of  having  the  necessary  equipment 
before  1941  at  the  earliest.  Nor  did  there  seem  the  slightest  likelihood, 
under  the  voluntary  recruiting  system,  of  being  able  to  raise  the  necessary 
extra  units  to  man  the  extra  guns  and  lights. 

These  may  not  have  been  the  only  reasons  which  gained  the  Ideal 
Scheme  a  cold  reception  at  the  War  Office.  It  may  well  have  been,  as 
Fiddell  Hart  later  suggested,1  that  they  considered  that  the  scheme  consti¬ 
tuted  an  over-insurance  at  the  expense  of  the  army’s  other  functions.  If 
this  were  so,  then  it  may  be  felt  that  they  were  proved  right  in  retrospect 
and  on  the  broadest  view  of  the  whole  military  problem.  But  Liddell  Hart 
intended  his  observation  as  a  criticism,  for  he  was  himself  the  author  of 
an  almost  exactly  analogous  scheme,  as  well  as  the  foremost  exponent  of 
‘limited  liability’  and  of  defence  as  the  stronger  form  of  warfare,  and  for 
this  reason  his  theories  were  popular  not  only  with  certain  Ministers,  but 
with  the  vast  majority  of  a  nation  still  reluctant  to  accept  the  full  implica- 

1  Liddell  Hart:  Defence  of  Britain,  p.  167. 
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tions  of  the  new  threat  to  its  security.  It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  if, 
in  the  end,  after  some  months  of  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office 
over  the  cost  and  the  technical  and  human  problems  of  expansion,  Liddell 
Hart’s  point  of  view  won  the  day.  The  Prime  Minister  attended  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Imperial  Defence  in  November  1937,  and  it  was  decided,  first, 
that  absolute  priority  should  be  given  to  the  provision  of  anti-aircraft 
defence  over  all  other  forms  of  war  material,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Minister  for  the  Co-ordination  of  Defence  should  prepare  a  programme 
to  hasten  the  provision  of  these  defences.  Even  the  War  Office  so  far 
underwent  a  change  of  heart  as  to  give  immediate  approval  to  a  part  of 
the  Ideal  Scheme  and  to  render  more  adaptable  the  financial  machinery 
where  anti-aircraft  defence  was  concerned. 

All  these  good  intentions,  however,  could  not  remedy  the  immediate 
dire  deficiencies  in  equipment.  On  New  Year’s  Day  1938,  according  to 
General  Sir  Frederick  Pile1  (later  Commander-in-Chief  Anti-Aircraft 
Command),  ‘it  would  have  been  possible  to  place  in  the  field  for  the  total 
defence  of  Great  Britain  180  guns  and  800  lights,  when  216  guns  and 
1,056  lights  were  needed  for  the  defence  of  London  alone’.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Austrian  Anschluss  two  and  a  half  months  later  there  were  still 
only  252  guns  and  969  lights  available.  But  the  Anschluss  had  an  electrify¬ 
ing  effect  upon  British  public  opinion,  which  in  turn  began  an  outcry 
against  the  Service  Departments  for  the  deficiencies  of  which  it  had  at  last 
become  aware.  More  searching  questions  began  to  be  asked  both  in  Par¬ 
liament  and  in  the  press  about  the  state  of  equipment  of  the  existing  anti¬ 
aircraft  units  and  about  progress  in  the  production  of  the  3 -7-inch  gun. 
On  24  May  1938,  the  War  Minister  stated  in  the  House  that  ‘modernized 
3-inch  guns,  complete  with  the  requisite  scale  of  instruments,  sufficient 
for  training,  are  held  by  all  gunner  units  of  the  1st  Anti-Aircraft  Division’ 
and  that  they  were  ready  for  immediate  use  in  emergency.2  Asked,  a  few 
days  later,  whether  there  was  now  an  ample  supply  of  3‘7-inch  guns,  he 
replied  that  the  quantity  received  was  in  advance  of  schedule.3  In  the 
following  month  public  attention  was  even  more  closely  focused  on  the 
problem  by  the  parliamentary  storm  which  arose  out  of  the  questions 
which  Duncan  Sandys,  a  private  member  and  Churchill’s  son-in-law,  had 
drafted  and  sent  to  the  War  Minister  about  detailed  deficiencies  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  1st  Anti-Aircraft  Division.4 

Growing  public  anxiety  and  criticism  were  temporarily  allayed  by  Hore- 
Belisha’s  announcement  on  28  June  1 938s  of  a  plan  for  the  reorganization 
and  expansion  of  the  country’s  anti-aircraft  defence.  He  said  that  the  total 

1  Pile:  Ack-Ack,  p.  73.  2  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  336,  col.  1009. 

3  31  May  1938,  ibid.  col.  1814. 

4  See  27  June  1938,  ibid.  vol.  337,  coll.  1534-40;  29  June  1938,  ibid.  coll.  1915-25;  11  July 

1938,  ibid.  vol.  338,  coll.  949-10:4.  5  Ibid.  vol.  337,  coll.  1711-14. 
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strength  of  the  two  existing  anti-aircraft  divisions  had  risen  to  43,000  and 
that  it  was  now  proposed  ‘to  more  than  double  this  figure’.  Moreover, 
in  place  of  two  anti-aircraft  divisions  there  would  be  an  army  corps  of 
five,  under  a  corps  commander  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  At 
the  same  time  a  second  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  whose 
sole  duty  was  to  be  concerned  with  anti-aircraft  defence,  was  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  But  the  announcement  conveyed  a  stronger  impression  than 
was  warranted,  for  it  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  the  raising  of  the  new 
units  required  to  build  up  the  five  divisions  had  been  put  off  until  Novem¬ 
ber.  And  even  a  contemporary  observer,  Major-General  A.  C.  Temperley, 
pointed  out  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  (29  June  1938)  that  this  ambitious 
scheme  was  for  the  future  rather  than  for  the  present  and  that  ‘it  is  no 
secret  that  our  present  anti-aircraft  troops,  consisting  of  two  divisions,  are 
not  yet  fully  equipped  with  their  guns’.  This  being  the  case,  not  much 
imagination  was  required  to  see  how  much  longer  it  would  take  to  equip 
a  force  more  than  double  the  size,  apart  from  the  delays  attendant  upon 
the  finding  or  building  of  new  headquarters  and  new  gun  sites. 

While  one  may  applaud  the  decision  to  carry  out  this  large  conversion  of 
territorials  to  anti-aircraft  troops  [Temperley  concluded],  it  would  be  wrong 
to  assume  that  it  will  give  the  country  any  additional  security  from  attacks  by 
hostile  air  forces  for  a  very  considerable  period.  For  the  immediate  present 
nothing  matters  so  much  as  more  guns  and  more  ammunition. 

This  warning  proved  to  be  only  too  well  founded.  In  spite  of  the  re¬ 
peated  assurances  that  the  production  of  the  3’7-inch  gun  was  ‘in  advance 
of  schedule’  and  that  it  was  ‘now  leaving  the  ordnance  factories  in  numbers 
not  thought  to  be  possible  a  few  months  ago’,  the  September  crisis  revealed 
to  every  eye  with  devastating  clarity  the  situation  of  which  the  response  to 
Sandys’s  questions  had  given  a  glimpse  and  which  must  have  been  com¬ 
mon  talk  among  officers  and  men  of  the  Territorial  anti-aircraft  divisions 
for  months  past.  The  deplorable  position  was  summed  up  by  Liddell 
Hart  in  an  address  to  the  Oxford  University  Conservative  Association  on 
15  October: 

If  a  sudden  air  attack  had  come  at  the  height  of  the  crisis  it  would  have  caught 
us  completely  unawares.  As  we  revealed  the  paucity  of  our  defences  to  the 
keen  eyes  of  foreign  observers,  there  is  no  harm  in  revealing  the  fact  that  the 
total  number  of  guns  available  for  the  defence  of  London  was  barely  100. 1  A 
much  worse  fact  was  the  unusable  state  of  much  of  the  material  issued  from 
the  depots.  Even  on  October  1st,  six  days  after  mobilisation,  only  just  one-half 
of  the  guns  were  usable.2 

Later,  in  The  Times  (20  October  1938)  Liddell  Hart  revealed  that  ‘as  for 

1  General  Pile  writes  in  his  memoirs  (Ack-Ack,  p.  85) :  ‘In  the  interests  of  complete  accuracy, 
the  correct  figure,  as  far  as  it  can  now  be  ascertained,  was  126  guns  ready  in  all  respects  for 
action.’  2  Observer ,  16  October  1938. 
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modern  3 -7-inch  guns  it  does  not  appear  that  they  amounted  to  more 
than  a  small  fraction,  perhaps  a  fifth  or  sixth,  of  the  guns  which  were 
available.’ 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  knowledge  of  Britain’s  weakness  in 
this  particular  branch  of  defence  was  one  of  the  foremost  reasons  which 
influenced  the  Government’s  attitude  at  the  time  of  the  Munich  Confer¬ 
ence.  Yet,  in  the  light  of  later  knowledge,  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  to  such 
a  reason  the  same  importance  today.  The  spotlight  was  at  that  time  on 
this  deficiency,  but  there  were  many  others  not  then  illuminated.  It  was 
natural  that  the  direct  defence  of  the  home-land  should  arouse  more 
interest  among  the  mass  of  the  people  than  the  equipment  of  armies  in 
foreign  fields.  But  if  it  had  been  possible  after  the  war  to  put  the  clock 
back  and  to  reallot  the  money  then  available,  knowing  the  degree  of 
effectiveness  of  ground  air  defence  during  the  Battle  of  Britain  and  the 
‘Blitz’  of  1940  and  also  the  general  condition  of  the  army  all  over  the 
world,  there  might  well  have  been  hesitation  about  embarking  upon  re¬ 
trenchment  in  other  army  spheres  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns  in  Britain.  The  fact  that  a  choice  had  to  be  made,  involving 
the  sacrifice  of  one  branch  of  defence  in  favour  of  another,  is  borne  out 
by  General  Pile  in  his  reminiscences.  Referring  to  the  even  chances  in 
1937  of  his  being  given  command  either  of  a  first  armoured  division  or  of 
a  first  anti-aircraft  division,  he  avers  that  ‘there  was  considerable  doubt 
as  to  whether  we  could  afford  armoured  divisions  and  anti-aircraft  units 
all  at  the  same  time’ ;  and  he  adds  that,  when  eventually  appointed  to  the 
anti-aircraft  command,  he  ‘was  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  it 
was  the  most  important  job  in  the  Army  at  the  moment’.1  The  irony  of 
the  situation  lay  in  the  fact  that,  after  sacrificing  the  armoured  divisions, 
there  was  still  no  anti-aircraft  defence  worthy  of  the  name. 

(c)  Air-Raid  Precautions  (A.R.P.)  in  Britain  down  to 

September  1938 

When  it  became  clear  that  Britain  had  lost  her  chance  to  keep  ahead 
of  Germany  in  armaments,  it  would  still  have  been  possible  for  her  to 
diminish  the  risks  of  her  delay  in  producing  aircraft  and  guns  by  hastening 
the  simpler  measures  of  protection  which  came  under  the  heading  of  air¬ 
raid  precautions  (A.R.P.) .  Adequacy  here  was  much  easier  and  cheaper 
to  attain.  Yet  here  again  the  September  crisis  revealed  a  backwardness  of 
organization  which  undoubtedly  gave  grounds  for  the  decision  to  evade 
the  Nazi  challenge  at  that  particular  juncture. 

An  A.R.P.  department  of  the  Home  Office  had  been  set  up  in  May 
1935  and  under  the  civil  estimates  received  an  allocation  of  £92,000.  In 

1  Pile:  Ack-Ack,  p.  39. 
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the  White  Paper  on  Defence  of  19361  it  was  stated  that  plans  which  had 
been  ‘prepared  over  a  number  of  years’  were  now  ‘approaching  the  stage’ 
at  which  they  could  be  put  into  operation.  The  allocation  rose  to  £500,000, 
and  then  by  a  supplementary  estimate  to  £850,000.  The  latter  was  largely 
explained  by  the  establishment  of  a  Civilian  Anti-Gas  School,  where 
instruction  was  available  regarding  precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  event 
of  air-raids.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  all  borough  and  county  councils 
in  England  and  Wales  were  circularized  to  this  effect.  Indeed,  the  grave 
fault  of  the  Government  in  these  vital  years  lay  in  concentrating  almost 
exclusively  on  devising  precautions  against  gas  to  the  neglect  of  precautions 
against  incendiary  and  high-explosive  bombs,  which  of  themselves  would 
have  rendered  most  anti-gas  precautions  useless.2  The  terrors  of  gas  had 
seized  upon  the  public  imagination  far  more  vividly  than  any  others,  and 
the  impression  is  inescapable  that  the  Government  pandered  to  this  fear 
because  they  could  do  so  with  the  most  show  and  the  least  effort  and  cost. 

The  1937  White  Paper  on  defence  expenditure,3  in  addition  to  announcing 
the  accumulation  of  stocks  of  respirators,  stated  that  plans  for  an  auxi¬ 
liary  fire  service  were  in  hand,  but  the  overriding  and  completely  stultify¬ 
ing  fact  remained  that  for  two  invaluable  years,  until  November  1937, 
the  Home  Secretary  was  involved  in  a  financial  dispute  with  local  authori¬ 
ties  as  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  cost  of  A.R.P.  measures  should  be 
borne  locally  and  centrally.  The  Government  felt  that  they  should  not 
pay  more  than  75  per  cent.,  while  the  local  authorities  felt  that  the  whole 
cost  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  central  Government.  Work  on 
A.R.P.  came  practically  to  a  standstill  because  many  local  authorities 
would  not  proceed  with  their  preparations,  in  spite  of  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary’s  pious  hope  that  they  would  do  so  without  waiting  for  the  financial 
question  to  be  settled.  Finally  on  5  November  1937,  in  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Government  undertook  to  provide,  in  addition 
to  gas-masks  and  other  equipment,  the  total  cost  of  fire-fighting  appliances 
and  to  make  towards  the  cost  of  other  services  grants  varying  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  the  areas  from  60  to  75  per  cent.,  and  even  up  to  85  per 
cent,  of  any  costs  which  the  poorer  authorities  might  have  to  bear  beyond 
the  yield  of  a  penny  rate.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  this  really  amounted  to  a 
division  of  costs  between  Government  and  local  authorities  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  about  92J  per  cent,  to  7!  per  cent.  Expenditure  by  the  state  on 
equipment  was  estimated  at  about  £20  million,  plus  about  £8|  million  as 
a  contribution  to  the  effort  of  the  local  authorities,  but  all  of  it  spread  over 

1  Cmd.  5107. 

2  The  protection  described  in  the  Home  Office  publication  ‘Air-Raid  Precautions  Hand  Book 
No.  T  consisted  merely  of  pasting  paper  over  cracks  in  windows  and  between  floor  boards  and 
stuffing  paper  in  the  chimney.  The  possibility  of  high-explosive  bombs  being  used  simultaneously 
with  gas  and  shattering  windows  over  a  wide  area  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered. 

3  Cmd.  5374. 
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three  or  four  years.1  In  other  words,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  A.R.P.  preparations  before  1941.  Even  then  the  scheme  was  scarcely 
extravagant,  and  this  was  largely  because  the  potentially  most  expensive 
item — public  shelters — had  been  left  out.2 

The  measures  envisaged  by  the  bill  aimed  primarily  at  dealing  with  the 
incendiary  and  the  gas  bomb.  It  is  true  that  the  Government  proposed 
that  the  local  authorities’  scheme  should  include  provision  for  public  shel¬ 
ters  against  high-explosive  bombs,  but,  in  the  debate  in  the  House,  the 
Government  spokesmen  were  inclined  to  discourage  the  provision  of  shel¬ 
ters  on  a  really  large  scale,  on  account  of  the  expense.  As  for  evacuation, 
the  word  did  not  appear  in  the  bill,  although  the  Government  claimed 
that  the  subject  was  covered  by  an  obscurely  worded  general  clause.  Here 
again  the  fear  of  causing  panic  among  the  public  by  referring  to  unpleasant 
possibilities  seems  to  have  inclined  the  Government  to  take  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  even  at  the  risk  of  ultimately  incurring  a  far  greater 
danger.  Not  until  May  1938 — under  parliamentary  insistence — were 
plans  drawn  up  for  evacuation,  but  the  administrative  details  were  not 
worked  out  till  the  actual  arrival  of  the  crisis  in  September. 

In  January  1938  there  was  witnessed  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  British 
Under-Secretary  for  Home  Affairs,  Geoffrey  Lloyd,  feeling  the  biceps, 
so  to  speak,  of  his  potential  adversary  Marshal  Goring,  by  means  of  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  arrangements  for  A.R.P.  in  Germany.3  The  Times  (21 
January  1938)  said  on  this  occasion  that  ‘the  degree  of  German  prepared¬ 
ness  is  certainly  impressive,  and  the  German  Government  are  satisfied  that 
it  is  much  farther  advanced  than  in  England’.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
felt  that  the  fact  of  Britain’s  having  already  25  million  gas-masks  ready  for 
free  and  speedy  distribution  in  emergency  was  a  striking  offset  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  practice  of  selling  the  masks  for  storage  in  homes.  Again,  if  the 
efficiency  of  the  central  directional  organization  in  Germany  was  most 

1  13  December  1937,  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  107,  coll.  432-3. 

2  The  Financial  News  (14  December  1937)  stated:  ‘The  present  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  is 
so  small,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  expenditure  which  has  been  incurred  by  less  vulnerable 
continental  countries,  that  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  whether  it  is  in  fact  adequate.’  According 
to  The  Times  (2  December  1937),  a  delegation  from  the  Parliamentary  A.R.P.  Committee  visiting 
Paris  in  the  beginning  of  December  1937  ‘stated  that  the  visit  to  Paris  had  vividly  brought  home 
to  them  the  conviction  that,  with  the  exception  of  gas-masks,  the  measures  announced  by  the 
British  Government,  even  when  completed,  would  still  be  far  from  affording  adequate  protection 
to  the  civilian  population’.  See  also  Survey  for  1936,  p.  135,  note  3. 

3  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  3  February  1938  the  veteran  Labour  leader  George  Lansbury 
described  it  as  an  ‘Alice  in  Wonderland’  sort  of  arrangement  and  said:  ‘The  Under-Secretary 
was  sent  to  Berlin  to  find  out  how  the  German  Government  will  protect  their  people  against  our 
air  bombs  [Hon.  Members:  ‘Why  “our”?’] — well,  then,  against  the  possibility  of  our  bombing 
- — and  ...  he  was  sent  there  to  inquire  from  them  how  we  should  protect  ourselves  against  the 
possibility  of  their  bombing  us.  If  that  is  not  the  height  and  depth  of  tomfoolery  I  do  not  know 
what  is’  (H.C.Dcb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  331,  col.  362).  On  10  February  Geoffrey  Mander  asked  the 
Home  Secretary:  ‘Would  it  not  be  only  fair  that  Field  Marshal  Goring  should  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  inspecting  our  air-raid  precautions  over  here?’  (ibid.  col.  1239). 
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impressive,  ‘it  is  well  realized  here  [in  Britain]  that  local  responsibility  is 
producing  local  enthusiasm’.  But  the  truth  of  this  assertion  was  very  much 
open  to  question  when  figures  for  A.R.P.  recruitment  were  compared.  In 
Britain,  by  the  end  of  1937,  of  the  million  workers  hoped  for,  only  200,000 
had  volunteered.1  And  Germany,  in  1936,  had  over  12  million  members 
in  her  comparable  organization.  Here  again  the  totalitarian  state  had 
the  advantage  over  the  democracy.  In  contrast  with  the  appointment  by 
local  authorities  in  Britain  of  voluntary  air-wardens  and  fire-fighters,  a 
citizen  in  Germany,  if  requested  by  the  state  police  to  be  a  warden,  was 
bound  to  accept.  And  if  the  warden  in  turn  chose  a  member  of  a  house¬ 
hold  to  be  responsible  for  combating  fires  or  giving  first-aid  he,  too,  was 
compelled  to  accept.  But  of  the  British  A.R.P.  officer  it  was  written: 
‘Knowing  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  the  problem  is  a  military  one,  he  has 
to  secure  efficiency  by  the  methods  of  democracy  and  individualism.’2 

Both  Germany  and  France  seemed  to  be  far  behind  Britain  in  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  gas-masks.  Indeed,  although  in  France  gas-masks  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  expensively  and  sparsely,  the  French  authorities  had  so  far  evolved 
no  clear  policy  in  this  respect.  But  in  the  matter  of  air-raid  shelters  both 
were  far  in  advance  of  Britain,  where  little  if  anything  had  yet  been  done. 
Whereas  the  Germans  were  concentrating  on  providing  a  large  amount  of 
space  protected  from  everything  except  a  direct  hit,  the  French  had  con¬ 
structed  a  few  deep  shelters  at  key-points  in  Paris  which  were  alleged  to 
be  of  such  immense  strength  as  to  resist  anything.  Coupled  with  this  they 
had  a  scheme  for  the  dispersal  of  unessential  population  at  the  crucial 
moment.  In  Britain,  until  the  appointment  after  the  Munich  crisis  of 
Sir  John  Anderson  to  be  in  special  charge  of  civil  defence,  there  was  no 
clear-cut  policy  in  this  matter  and  only  sparse  and  sporadic  efforts,  of 
which  the  trenches  hastily  dug  in  the  London  parks  during  the  crisis  were 
typical  examples.  Indeed,  until  almost  the  last  moment  more  was  prob¬ 
ably  done  for  many  country  districts  than  for  London  and  the  other  big 
centres  of  population.3 

1  On  27  July  1938  the  Under-Secretary  for  Home  Affairs  stated  that  there  were  now  about 
650,000  people  in  England  connected  with  the  A.R.P.  movement,  including  50,000  railway  and 
public  utility  employees  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  338,  col.  3131). 

2  The  Times,  special  article,  11  January  1938. 

3  In  July  1938  Geoffrey  Lloyd  toured  the  London  boroughs.  ‘In  Islington’,  said  The  Times 
(7  July  1938),  ‘is  to  be  found  the  first  air-raid  shelter  to  be  built  in  London.  ...  In  a  few  weeks 
a  building  which  was  obviously  weak  in  construction  has  been  transformed  into  a  mass  of  con¬ 
crete,  honeycombed  by  cellars,  which  would  afford  shelter  for  about  80  persons  in  an  emergency.’ 
In  Stepney  were  ‘localities  where  the  reconstruction  of  individual  cellars  appears  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  way  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants’.  Cf.  The  Times  (9  July  1938) :  ‘Many  reasons  in 
fact  exist  why  London  should  be  top  of  the  A.R.P.  class;  yet,  with  certain  notable  exceptions, 
London  Boroughs  are  somewhere  near  the  bottom’,  and  the  Manchester  Guardian  (28  July  1938) : 
‘Without  opposition,  but  not  without  comment,  the  Manchester  City  Council  approved  yester¬ 
day  of  the  general  scheme  for  air-raid  precautions  which  has  been  prepared  for  Manchester  by 
the  A.R.P.  Special  Committee  to  give  general  effect  to  the  recommendations  which  were 
approved  by  the  Council  in  October  1936.’ 
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As  late  as  2  September  1938  Professor  J.  B.  S.  Haldane  wrote  in  the 
News  Chronicle: 

Every  day,  as  we  read  of  air-raids  in  Spain  and  China,  it  is  more  obvious  that 
the  main  danger  to  civilians  is  not  from  gas  or  incendiary  bombs.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  Government  A.R.P.  schemes  give  us  some  protection  against  gas, 
a  little  against  fire,  and  none  at  all  against  explosive  bombs,  unless  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  it  individually. 

He  went  on  to  urge  the  construction  of  deep  tunnels  which  had  been  found 
to  be  most  effective  in  Spain,  and  to  argue  that  ‘if  we  make  these  tunnels 
we  shall  not  have  to  use  them’,  since  ‘no  enemy  is  going  to  bomb  our 
civilian  population  unless  by  doing  so  he  believes  he  can  win  the  war’. 
For  this  reason  he  believed  that  ‘every  pacifist  can  conscientiously  support 
a  scheme  for  really  bomb-proof  air-raid  shelters’. 

Indeed,  the  public  as  a  whole,  whether  pacifist  or  not,  urgently  needed 
to  realize  how  much  could  in  fact  be  done  for  its  preservation  under  enemy 
air  attack.  Its  notions  on  the  subject  were  still  permeated  by  the  fatal 
Baldwin  dictum  ‘The  bomber  will  always  get  through’,  and  this  had 
induced  in  it,  after  fear,  feelings  of  apathy  and  resignation.1  It  had  noticed 
only  the  sensational  superficialities  of  newspapers  and  had  the  most  fantas¬ 
tic  ideas  about  the  nature  of  aerial  warfare,  the  dangers  of  gas,  and  the 
futility  of  resistance.  Misleading  analogies  had  been  drawn  from  the  wars 
in  China  and  Spain.  As  a  result  there  had  been  a  lack  of  critical,  informed 
interest.  The  failure  of  the  leadership  of  the  country  was  to  be  blamed 
for  this.  The  average  member  of  Parliament  seems  to  have  taken  little 
interest  in  the  defence  problem  of  his  constituency;  the  House  of  Commons 
debates  had  been  scrappy  and  ill-informed,  and,  above  all,  no  Minister 
had  really  taken  the  public  into  his  confidence  on  the  question  of  air-raid 
precautions. 

In  A.R.P.,  as  in  anti-aircraft  defence  and  in  aeroplane  production,  the 
fundamental  faults  were  the  underestimation  by  the  Government  of  the 
real  needs  of  the  nation’s  changed  strategic  position  and  their  resistance 
‘on  principle’  to  the  ever-growing  demands  for  reforms  of  method  and 
policy  until  it  was  too  late.  There  was  thus  failure  in  conception  as  well 
as  failure  in  execution.  After  the  denouement  of  Munich  the  nation’s 
feelings  of  anger  and  humiliation,  which  soon  succeeded  the  first  sense  of 

1  But  there  were  those  who  simply  did  not  believe  in  the  menace.  On  9  July  1938  The  Times 
quoted  Lord  Kenilworth,  president  of  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders,  as 
saying  at  a  public  luncheon  that  ‘he  did  not  know  how  anybody  could  expect  the  country  to 
settle  down  to  normal  occupations  when  people’s  minds  were  so  distracted  by  foolish  talk  and 
propaganda  about  air  raid  precautions  and  such  things,  which  led  the  man  in  the  street  to 
believe  that  they  were  going  to  be  bombed  out  of  their  houses  tomorrow.  A  more  foolish  idea 
he  could  not  possibly  conceive,  if  one  had  an  eye  to  keeping  the  work  people  employed  and 
making  the  public  settle  down  to  their  normal  avocations.’ 
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relief  and  reprieve,  were  voiced  in  the  strongest  terms  at  the  time  by  Sir 
Arthur  Salter: 

Whatever  has  been  done  has  been  done,  not  on  the  spontaneous  initiative  of  the 
Government,  but  as  the  result  of  external  pressure.  And  the  action  has  always 
been  dilatory;  usually  incompetent;  always  inadequate.  It  is  a  damning 
record  which  cannot  be  retrieved  by  ‘an  enquiry  into  the  lacunae  of  our 
defence  system’  by  those  responsible  for  them. 

It  is  intolerable  that  a  great  and  vulnerable  nation,  in  a  period  that  remains 
one  of  mortal  danger,  should  have  to  rely  upon  a  procrastinating  and  incompe¬ 
tent  administration  being  stimulated  into  spasmodic  and  inadequate  action 
by  external  pressure.  But  that  is  the  present  position.1 

(d)  French  Air  Power,  1933-8 

The  Governments  of  France  failed  equally  to  estimate  correctly  the  new 
needs  arising  out  of  a  new  strategic  position.  Here,  too,  there  was  failure 
in  conception  as  well  as  in  execution.  The  situation  at  the  time  of  Munich 
may  be  summarized  by  three  statements  made  at  the  Riom  Trial  by  Guy 
La  Chambre,  Air  Minister  from  January  1938  to  March  1940.  Though 
subsequent  revelations  might  have  impeached  the  accuracy  of  these  state¬ 
ments  on  points  of  minor  detail,  they  tended  to  endorse  their  general 
truth.  First,  he  said  that  in  September  1938  French  aviation  was  so  defi¬ 
cient  that  France  was  not  a  free  agent.2  Secondly,  he  said  that  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1938  France  had  a  front-line  strength  of  700  aircraft,  of  which  not  one 
was  modern;  that  she  had  no  reserve  planes  and  that  her  production 
amounted  to  thirty-nine  aircraft  per  month.3  Thirdly,  he  said  that  even  if 
France  had  had  more  machines  no  use  would  have  been  made  of  them, 
‘thanks  to  the  doctrine  formulated  by  the  High  Command’.4 

It  was  generally  realized,  however — and  even  by  Petain’s  minions — 
that  not  La  Chambre,  but  rather  his  predecessor,  Pierre  Cot,  should  be 
standing  in  the  dock.  As  it  was,  both  ex-Ministers  having  been  in  the 

1  Sir  Arthur  J.  Salter:  Is  it  Peace?  The  Nettle  and  the  Flower  (London,  The  Spectator,  1938), 
P-  5- 

2  See  Pierre  Tissier:  The  Riom  Trial  (London,  Harrap,  1942),  p.  62.  (Quotations  by  permission 
of  Messrs.  George  G.  Harrap.)  La  Chambre  said  that  he  had  made  a  statement  to  this  effect  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  and  Service  Chiefs  on  23  August  1939  when  the  question  was  under 
discussion  whether  France  ought  to  fulfil  her  pledges  to  Poland  and  was  in  a  position  to  do  so 
(cf.  the  proces-verbal  of  the  meeting  of  23  August  1939  quoted  in  Reynaud  i.  594).  The  opinion 
had  been  endorsed  even  more  strongly  by  a  letter,  dated  15  January  1938,  from  General  Vuille- 
min,  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  to  La  Chambre,  which  was  also  submitted  in  evidence  at  the  Riom 
Trial,  in  which  he  said:  ‘The  position  is  exceedingly  grave.  We  do  not  know  what  the  future 
has  in  store  for  us.  But  I  am  convinced  if  war  broke  out  this  year  the  French  air-force  would  be 
wiped  out  in  a  few  days’  (Tissier,  op.  cit.  p.  g2).  Later,  according  to  the  minutes  of  a  session  of 
the  Permanent  Committee  of  National  Defence  on  16  March  1938,  Vuillemin  ‘estimated  that 
our  air  force  would  be  wiped  out  within  fifteen  days’,  and  Petain  observed  that  ‘in  aviation  it  is 
less  the  initial  forces  which  count  than  the  potential  of  construction,  and  this  potential  we  have 
not  got’  (quoted  by  Gamelin:  Servir  (Paris,  Plon),  ii.  326). 

3  Tissier,  op.  cit.  p.  62 ;  see  also  below,  p.  520,  note  1 . 


4  Tissier,  op.  cit.  p.  146. 
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United  States,  La  Chambre  had  answered  the  summons  to  attend  the 
court  and  Cot  had  not.  Consequently,  as  the  indictment  had  assumed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  measures  taken  by  Cot  had  been  bad,  and 
that  this  had  been  proved  by  the  very  fact  that  La  Chambre  had  been 
obliged  to  cancel  them  and  adopt  others,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  La 
Chambre  the  scapegoat  for  everything  The  indictment  could  not  go 
beyond  accusing  him  of  insufficient  effort  and  of  having  deceived  the 
country  as  to  the  true  state  of  air  armaments.  In  general  Petain’s  aim 
was  to  exculpate  the  Service  chiefs  and  lay  the  whole  onus  of  blame  upon 
the  politicians,  and  this  is  proved  by  his  directions  to  the  press  to  omit  any 
parts  of  the  evidence  of  the  latter  which  attempted  to  place  the  blame 
upon  the  former.1  But  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  Air  Staff 
was  just  as  culpable  as  the  Air  Minister,  if  not  more,  because  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  responsibilities  under  the  French  system  rendered  this  in¬ 
evitable. 

When  La  Chambre  took  over  from  Cot  in  January  1938  the  air  force 
‘plan’  then  under  application  was  the  ‘Plan  5’  of  General  Denain,  who 
had  been  Air  Minister  from  February  1934  to  January  1936,  and  this 
plan  was  not  intended  to  attain  its  full  effectiveness  until  September  1939. 
Under  the  system  then  obtaining  the  Air  General  Staff  was  responsible 
for  design;  it  drew  up  a  programme  d’Jstat- Major  indicating  the  necessary 
qualities  and  performance  and  the  proposed  uses  of  the  aeroplane.  This 
specification  was  translated  into  technical  language  by  the  Air  Ministry 
and  circulated  among  the  manufacturers,  who  then  made  the  correspond¬ 
ing  prototypes,  under  the  supervision  of  the  General  Staff.  The  General 
Staff  next  drew  up  a  plan  de  besoins,  showing  which  models  should  be 
ordered  and  the  numbers  required.  Plan  5  was  a  plan  de  besoins ,  in  other 
words  a  purely  ‘paper’  plan.  None  of  the  material  in  service  or  on  order 
corresponded  to  this  plan;  in  fact,  such  as  there  was  was  the  outcome  of 
the  prototypes  of  1932.  Another  plan  had  indeed  been  drawn  up  at  the 
instigation  of  Pierre  Cot  in  1936,  but  at  the  time  of  La  Chambre’s  coming 
to  office  not  a  single  prototype  had  been  evolved  under  it.  There  were 
only  two  prototypes  in  existence,  both  fighter  aircraft — the  Morane  405 
and  Potez  63 — both  the  result  of  the  1934  programme.  Between  1936  and 
1938  orders  had  been  placed  for  only  761  aeroplanes — about  as  many  as 
Germany  was  producing  in  one  month — and  of  those  only  eighty-three 
had  been  delivered.2 

All  that  La  Chambre,  who  was  thus  only  an  instrument  of  the  General 

1  During  the  session  of  4  March  1942  when  La  Chambre  alleged  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of 
the  Air  Staff  in  the  matter  of  dive-bombers,  the  consigne  de  censure  (no.  49)  ran  as  follows:  ‘Sup- 
primer  tout  ce  passage  ou  sont  critiquees  les  conceptions  de  l’fitat-Major  de  l’Air  et  ou  M.  Guy 
La  Chambre  s’efforce  de  discriminer  les  responsabiiites’  (Coquet:  Proces  de  Riom,  p.  101,  note  1). 
See  also  above,  pp.  474-5. 

2  Tissier :  Riom  Trial,  pp.  92-93 ;  Coquet :  Proces  de  Riom,  pp.  95-96. 
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Staff,1  could  do  was  to  try  to  speed  up  the  execution  of  Plan  5.  With  the 
aid  of  an  extra  5  milliard  francs  he  undertook  to  complete  the  plan  in  two 
years  instead  of  in  the  three  years  decided  upon  by  the  Conseil  Superieur — 
that  is,  to  produce  4,739  aircraft  by  1  April  1940,  out  of  which  a  first-line 
strength  of  2,61 7  could  be  formed.  The  programme  was  to  be  divided  into 
two  stages,  beginning  with  the  delivery  of  1,870  aircraft  by  1  March  1939. 
To  carry  out  this  programme  La  Chambre  had  at  his  disposal  one  factory 
capable  of  mass-production  and  ‘a  disheartened  industry  of  small  work¬ 
shops’.2  His  first  task,  therefore,  was  to  place  large  orders  for  plant  and 
tools  in  other  countries,  including  Germany.  But,  as  La  Chambre  em¬ 
phasized  at  his  trial,  even  when  a  factory  was  ready  to  start  work  the 
cycle  of  manufacture  required  five  and  a  half  months  for  a  fighter  air¬ 
frame,  seven  to  eight  months  for  a  bomber  air-frame,  and  nine  months  for 
an  engine.3  Furthermore,  it  was  a  prerequisite  of  mass-production  that 
prototypes  should  be  specifically  designed  with  that  end  in  view,  and  this 
would  exclude  machines  specially  designed  for  breaking  records,  such  as, 
for  example,  the  Morane  405  fighter  or  the  Liore  45  medium  bomber,  the 
first  of  which  had  7,000  separate  parts  and  the  second  40,000.  The  imple¬ 
mentation  of  La  Chambre’s  accelerated  version  of  the  current  plan  there¬ 
fore  demanded  strenuous  efforts  which  the  manufacturers  were  somewhat 
reluctant  to  make,  because  they  feared  that  the  rate  of  production  might 
not  be  kept  up.  During  the  last  two  years  Pierre  Cot  had  been  encouraging 
the  manufacturers  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  and  make  drastic  reduc¬ 
tions  in  their  man-power.4  The  nationalization  of  the  aircraft  factories, 
one  of  the  foremost  schemes  in  the  Front  Populaire  programme,  had  alarmed 
the  heads  of  the  industry,  and,  uncertain  of  the  future,  they  were  inclined 
to  limit  their  risks  by  reducing  their  establishments  and  generally  slowing 
down  their  efforts.  For  all  this,  however,  the  nationalization  scheme 
remained  a  compromise,  since  it  included  only  a  part  of  the  aircraft  fac¬ 
tories  and  left  out  almost  the  whole  of  the  aero-engine  industry,  as  well  as 
those  industries  concerned  with  the  production  of  aircraft  armaments  and 
accessories.5 

1  ‘It  [the  Riom  Trial]  also  showed  that  on  account  of  the  dovetailing  of  the  functions  of  the 
Government  and  those  of  the  General  Staff  the  Government  could  only  be  held  responsible  for 
the  supply  of  the  quantities  considered  necessary  by  the  Command  and  for  securing  deliveries 
at  the  specified  rate.  It  likewise  showed  that  the  choice  of  material  lay  with  the  General  Staff 
and  was  governed  by  its  general  war  doctrine,  and  that  the  effective  allocation  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  material  was  equally  a  matter  for  the  General  Staff,  which  was  therefore  responsible 
for  any  improper  use  of  it’  (Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  p.  36). 

2  Tissier,  ibid.  p.  94;  Coquet:  Prods  de  Riom,  p.  97.  3  Ibid. 

4  On  6  July  1936  Cot  had  warned  the  manufacturers  that  in  1937  they  should  reduce  the 
number  of  their  employees  from  the  existing  figure  of  35,000  to  15,000  (Tissier,  op.  cit.  p.  94). 

5  Although  the  law  for  the  nationalization  of  war  industries  had  been  passed  in  August  1936, 
it  was  not  until  January-February  1937  that  Cot  announced  the  expropriation  of  a  dozen  or  so 
aircraft  factories.  In  one  case  the  reason  was  explicitly  given  as  ‘in  view  of  an  unjustified  delay 
in  the  delivery  of  new  service  aircraft’.  In  a  speech  on  18  June  1937  Cot  claimed  that  through 
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Most  foreign  observers  were  agreed  that  the  potential  capacity  of  the 
French  aircraft  industry  was  very  considerable.  In  the  years  1917-18  it 
was  estimated  to  have  turned  out  33,000  aeroplanes,1  and  in  1937  as  few 
as  500. 2  In  the  period  at  present  under  review  France  had  about  30  air¬ 
craft  factories  producing  many  different  types  in  small  numbers  and  at  a 
slower  rate  than  any  other  Great  Power.  As  regards  quality,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  French  critic  declared  that  ‘with  the  exception  of  the  fighter  class, 
our  aircraft  at  present  in  service  can  be  described  in  a  few  words :  they  are 
slow,  heavy  and  vulnerable’.3  France,  indeed,  possessed  the  prototypes  of 
splendid  machines  to  equal  and  even  outmatch  the  latest  German  and 
Italian  machines,  but,  though  these  prototypes  had  been  in  existence  for 
close  on  two  years,  no  means  had  yet  been  found  of  mass-producing  them 
and  putting  them  into  service.4  Instead  of  following  the  example  of  Goring 
in  Germany  and  concentrating  solely  upon  the  equipment  of  factories 
which  could  later  mass-produce  aircraft,  Cot,  Air  Minister  in  1933-4  as 
well  as  again  in  1936-8,  continued  to  try  to  make  as  many  aeroplanes  as 
possible  by  what  were  virtually  handicraft  methods.  Moreover,  it  was 
essential  to  allay  the  workers’  fear  of  unemployment  by  giving  them 
plentiful  and  continuous  orders :  this  would  have  ensured  speedier  output. 
Finally,  La  Chambre  was  later5  to  accuse  his  predecessor  of  having  made 
a  great  many  mistakes  in  ‘rushing  through’  the  process  of  nationalization 
and  decentralization6  and  also  in  unsettling  the  Service  personnel  by 

nationalization  production  had  gone  up  by  one-third.  He  added  that  they  had  avoided  the 
rigid  types  of  state  control,  keeping  instead  the  supple  system  of  companies  in  which  the  state 
held  a  majority  of  shares,  and,  with  it,  control.  He  also  claimed  (interview  with  the  Temps, 
27  October  1937)  that  nationalization  had  enabled  factories  to  acquire  up-to-date  plant,  which, 
owing  to  the  economic  crisis,  private  enterprise  had  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide,  and 
he  asserted  that  the  arms  industry  could  now  respond  to  much  greater  demands  than  were 
actually  being  made  upon  it.  It  was  the  size  of  the  credits  voted  rather  than  the  productive 
capacity  of  their  factories  which  decided  the  rate  of  output,  he  said. 

But,  in  the  view  of  the  well-known  French  publicist,  Pertinax,  ‘either  a  much  more  drastic 
reform  had  to  be  forced  through  or  the  old  system  had  better  remain  untouched.  ...  It  suffered 
all  the  disadvantages  pertaining  to  both  economic  liberalism  and  public  ownership’  (Pertinax 
(Andre  Geraud) :  The  Gravediggers  of  France  (New  York,  Doubleday  Doran,  1944),  pp.  123-4). 

1  See  Max  Werner:  The  Military  Strength  of  the  Powers,  trans.  Edward  Fitzgerald  (London, 
Gollancz,  1939),  p.  216.  2  CEuvre,  20  April  1938. 

3  ‘Ou  en  est  notre  aviation?’ :  series  of  six  anonymous  articles  in  the  Temps,  December  1937  and 
January  1938. 

4  ‘We  are  in  danger  of  losing  ground  because  we  take  more  time  for  the  completion  of  our 
prototypes  and  the  subsequent  production  of  the  standard  machines  than  the  others  do.  Our 
newest  types  of  machine  are  still  in  construction,  but  the  others  already  have  theirs  in  service’ 
(General  Armengaud  in  L’ Europe  Nouvelle,  9  April  1938).  ‘Generally  speaking  the  prototypes  of 
1934  were  still  being  produced  in  France  in  1937,  whereas  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Great  Britain  were  producing  the  prototypes  of  1936’  (Werner:  Military  Strength  of  the  Powers, 
p.  217). 

5  Statement  to  the  press,  29  January  1938  {Temps,  30  January  1938). 

6  Factories,  often  widely  scattered,  were  grouped  together  into  Sociitis  Nationales,  which  pro¬ 
cedure,  while  intended  as  a  strategic  dispersal,  involved  considerable  difficulties  of  control  and 
management,  as  well  as  heavy  transport  costs. 
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measures  which  were  ‘not  always  unrelated  to  considerations  of  a  political 
order’.1 

Yet  time  and  again  Cot  dispelled  the  darkening  clouds  of  intuitive 
alarm  and  hostile  criticism  by  a  dazzling  recital  of  ‘facts’  and  ‘figures’ 
delivered  in  super-confident  tones.  In  the  course  of  the  great  debate  on 
national  defence  of  26  January  to  2  February  1937  he  declared  that  the 
French  air  force  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  existence  and  that  the  material 
was  quite  worthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  other  countries,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Soviet  Russia  (an  observation  which  drew  enthu- 
siatic  applause  from  the  Communists).  He  said  that  France’s  bombing 
capacity  would  be  doubled  by  1937,  quadrupled  in  1938,  and  quintupled 
by  1939.2  In  June  of  the  same  year  he  claimed  that  no  other  nation  had 
achieved  anything  resembling  France’s  air  effort  during  the  past  year.3 
During  that  time,  he  said,  modern  material  had  been  increased  by  no 
per  cent,  and  the  increase  would  be  up  to  180  per  cent,  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  while  reserve  machines  would  be  increased  by  80  per  cent.4  To 
reinforce  the  impression,  Delattre,  a  member  of  the  Air  Committee  of 
the  Chamber,  writing  in  the  CEuvre  of  15  September  1937,  claimed  that  the 
offensive  power  of  the  French  air  force  had  been  increased  by  500  per  cent, 
since  June  1936  and  vigorously  rejected  the  criticism,  based  mainly  on  the 
French  defeat  by  Italian  machines  in  the  recent  Istres-Damascus  air  race, 
that  French  aviation  was  decadent.  In  December  1937  Cot  answered 
similar  criticisms  by  claiming  that  French  prototypes  were  capable  of 
speeds  higher  than  any  of  those  of  British  or  German  aircraft.  But  talking 
in  terms  of  prototypes  was  a  form  of  academic  argument  which  bore  little 
relation  to  actual  comparative  air  strengths. 

On  one  score,  however,  there  was  an  excuse  for  Cot,  and  to  this  he 
naturally  gave  all  possible  publicity.  Throughout  his  terms  of  office  a  ridi¬ 
culously  small  proportion  of  the  defence  budget  was  allocated  to  the  air 
force.5  Writing  in  the  Q^uvre  (7  July  1938)  after  he  had  left  office,  he 

1  In  1936  and  1937  nearly  half  the  officer  corps  of  the  air  force  had  been  constituted  by  the 
promotion  of  N.C.O.s  or  the  recall  of  officers  of  the  reserve.  Critics  of  Cot’s  policy  considered 
this  a  highly  dangerous  practice  on  the  ground  that  the  air  force,  even  more  than  the  .other 
Services,  needed  officers  of  high  general  culture  as  well  as  high  technical  qualifications.  Cot  was 
also  criticized  for  having  lowered  the  age  limit  and  thereby  eliminated  officers  with  long  experi¬ 
ence,  of  whom  a  young  Service  had  even  greater  need  than  the  older  ones. 

2  Temps,  3  February  1937. 

3  Speech  at  the  opening  of  Bordeaux  airport,  18  June  1937  (ibid.  19  June  1937). 

4  It  had  been  alleged  that  Cot  had  supplied  aircraft  to  the  Spanish  Republican  Government 
and  there  had  been  angry  scenes  in  the  Chamber  when  the  Right-wing  deputy,  Henri  de  Kerillis, 
had  publicly  accused  him  of  so  doing  (ibid.  30  and  31  January  1937).  Gamelin  thought  it 
possible  that  some  aid  of  this  kind  might  have  been  given  by  Cot,  but  necessarily  of  a  very 
limited  order  in  view  of  France’s  paltry  resources  in  aircraft.  At  the  same  time  he  emphatically 
dissociated  the  War  Ministry  from  any  such  transactions  (see  Gamelin:  Servir,  ii.  331-2). 

5  Cot  wanted  to  double  the  air  force,  both  in  men  and  material,  but  the  National  Defence 
Council  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  needs  of  the  army  would  suffer  thereby.  Thereupon  he 
tried  to  insist  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  military  convention  with  Russia,  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
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maintained  that  while  the  German  armament  budget  was  in  any  case 
larger  than  the  French,  about  30  per  cent,  of  it  was  allotted  to  the  air  force. 
In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  down  to  the  beginning  of  1938,  less  than 
20  per  cent,  of  an  already  inferior  all-round  defence  budget  was  allotted 
to  the  same  arm.  This  meant,  in  effect,  that  the  French  Air  Minister  had 
had  four  or  five  times  less  money  to  spend  on  construction  than  his  German 
opposite  number.  Britain,  too,  for  the  last  three  years,  had  had  three 
times  more  to  spend  on  her  air  force  than  France.  Cot,  therefore,  argued 
that,  with  three  times  less  money  than  the  British  and  four  or  five  times 
less  than  the  Germans,  France  had  achieved  relatively  more  than  either  the 
British  or  the  Germans,  and  that  the  French  credits  had  not  been  so  badly 
used  as  his  critics  would  make  out. 

But  perhaps  the  direst  part  of  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  Cot  to  his 
successor  resulted  from  his  attempt  to  conduct  an  independent  and  per¬ 
sonal  policy  in  regard  to  the  air  force.  For  such  a  policy  served  only  to 
magnify  the  faults  and  dangers  inherent — especially  in  a  country  in  the 
situation  of  France — in  the  creation  (in  1928)  of  an  Air  Ministry  divorced 
from  the  Ministry  of  War.  Cot’s  desire  to  justify  and  emphasize  his 
Ministry’s  independence  of  the  War  Ministry  blinded  him  to  what  should 
have  been  the  paramount  consideration  of  collaborating  with  it  and  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  in  the  all-round  defence  of  the  country.1  In  strategy 
a  disciple  of  Marshal  Petain  and  of  the  Italian  General  Douhet,  he  clung  to 
the  policy  of  accumulating  bombers  for  a  force  de  riposte  to  paralyse  an 
enemy  offensive  in  the  rear.  Although  this  strategy  might  have  its  points 
it  could  not  possibly  become  effective  in  time  to  stem  the  initial  avalanche 
of  an  enemy  invasion  of  French  territory.  But  then  Cot  believed  in  the 
invulnerability  of  the  Maginot  Line;  he  was  hypnotized  by  Petain’s 
parrot-like  refrain  of ‘le  feu  tue’  and  Tinviolable  front  continu’,  by  Douhet’s 
theory  of  a  static  land  war  with  the  palm  going  to  whoever  could  the 
most  quickly  deliver  a  knock-out  blow  in  the  air.2  Paul  Reynaud,  on  the 
other  hand,  accurately  foresaw  that  the  Maginot  Line  would  be  by-passed 
and  that  the  first  line  of  defence  must  be  in  the  air — both  against  air  attack 
and  land  attack ;  fighter  aircraft  to  fight  enemy  fighters  and  bombers,  and 
dive-bombers  to  check  enemy  panzer  divisions.3  But  Cot  gave  both  fighters 
and  dive-bombers  a  secondary  place  in  his  programme. 

war,  France  could  lean  on  Russian  air-strength;  but  this  was  also  vetoed  because  of  the  supposed 
effect  upon  the  susceptibilities  of  Germany  and  Britain  (see  Reynaud,  i.  444-5) . 

1  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  he  was  in  the  beginning  warmly  supported  in  this  policy  by  Dala- 
dier,  then  Minister  for  War,  who  said  in  the  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  15  June  1934:  ‘On  ne 
fera  jamais  assez  pour  donner  a  l’aviation  cette  pleine  autonomie  qui  est  absolument  indispen¬ 
sable’  (ibid.  443). 

2  As  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  section  (p.  500  above),  Douhet  influenced  air  armament 

policy  in  Britain  as  well  as  in  France  and  Italy.  But,  in  any  case,  both  Britain  with  her  Channel 
and  Italy  with  her  Alps  could  better  afford  this  policy  than  France  with  her  open  frontiers  and 
incomplete  Maginot  Line.  3  See  Reynaud,  i.  440. 
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At  the  Riom  Trial  (31  March  1942)  Daladier  stated  definitely  that  the 
idea  of  the  dive-bomber  was  first  conceived  in  France  in  1934  and  that  it 
had  been  copied  two  years  later  by  German  experts.1  No  dive-bombers 
had  figured  in  the  programme  d’Rtat-Major  of  1936  and  therefore  no 
prototypes  had  been  evolved.  When  La  Chambre  assumed  office  in 
January  1938,  he  called  together  the  Conseil  Superieur  de  l’ Air:  Daladier, 
Gamelin,  and  General  Georges  also  attended.2  The  question  was  put  as 
to  the  order  of  urgency  in  air  defence  needs,  it  being  unfortunately  im¬ 
possible  to  remedy  all  deficiencies  at  once.  Unanimously  it  was  decided 
that  fighter  aircraft  should  have  priority  over  all  other  classes.  Next  in 
order,  the  army  leaders  were  strongly  in  favour  of  dive-bombers,  but  the 
Air  General  Staff  maintained  that  those  designs  which  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  up  to  date  had  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  the  senior  air  officers 
were  generally  in  favour  of  fighters  and  anti-aircraft  guns  to  tackle  enemy 
dive-bombers,  and  bombers  to  bomb  enemy  lines  of  supply  and  troop 
concentrations.  Dive-bombers  on  the  French  side  they  considered  super¬ 
fluous.  Therefore  it  was  scarcely  surprising  that  in  May  1 940  F ranee  should 
have  had  only  fifty-four  dive-bombers,3  although  distinctly  puzzling  that 
at  the  same  time  fighter  aircraft  were  scarcely  to  be  seen — especially  since, 
apart  from  French  concentration  on  their  production,  purchases  from 
the  United  States  were  likewise  almost  exclusively  confined  to  this  class 
of  aircraft. 

La  Chambre  declared  at  the  Riom  Trial  (4  March  1942)  that  the 
French  High  Command  had  never  considered  bombers  as  anything  but 
‘reprisal  planes’  nor  fighters  as  fitted  for  anything  more  than  home  defence.4 
This  was  directly  connected  with  its  total  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
imperative  necessity  for  close  co-operation  between  the  air  and  land  forces. 
Cot  constantly  paid  lip  service  to  this  ideal,  while  doing  nothing  to  ensure 
its  realization.  During  the  defence  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  of  26 
January  to  2  February  1937  he  declared:  ‘We  do  not  know  what  form  aerial 
warfare  will  take  in  a  next  war,  but  our  air  force  is  calculated  to  provide 
the  closest  co-operation  with  the  army  and  navy  whatever  happens.’  On 
15  May  1937,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  de  la  Guerre ,  Daladier, 
going  back  on  his  earlier  plea  for  ‘full  autonomy’  for  the  air  force,  de¬ 
clared  that  provision  must  be  made  for  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
of  the  air  forces  with  the  armoured  divisions,  but  he  was  not  supported.5 
In  August  an  anonymous  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  had  expressed 
anxiety  over  ‘the  dangerous  rupture  of  the  links  which  ought  at  all  times 
to  unite  the  air  arm  with  the  land  command  which  will  have  to  use  it’. 

1  See  Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  p.  146.  2  See  Gamelin:  Servir,  i.  277-8. 

3  Even  these  were  American  machines  borrowed  hastily  from  the  navy,  which  had  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  order  some,  when  the  army  continued  to  refuse  them  (see  Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  p.  147; 
Coquet:  Prods  de  Riom,  p.  101).  4  See  Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  p.  147, 

s  See  ibid.  p.  148;  Coquet:  Prods  de  Riom,  pp.  228-9. 
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Later  in  the  same  month  large-scale  air  manoeuvres  were  held  in  the  south¬ 
east  of  France,  and  Cot  declared  himself  entirely  satisfied  that  they  had 
shown  that  the  present  organization  was  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  modern  warfare.  But  when  the  army  manoeuvres  were  held  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  the  following  month  the  Temps  (24  October  1937)  listed  a  number 
of  ‘breaches  of  realism’  in  the  manner  of  organizing  the  role  of  the  air  arm 
and  co-ordinating  it  with  that  of  the  army,  which  even  the  bad  weather 
could  scarcely  excuse.  As  a  result  of  these  manoeuvres  General  Hering, 
a  member  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  de  la  Guerre ,  also  became  a  staunch  advo¬ 
cate  of  this  co-ordination,  or  rather  subordination,  of  the  air  force  to  the 
army,1  but  neither  he  nor  Daladier  succeeded  in  imposing  his  view.  At 
the  Riom  Trial  (19  March  1942)  Hering  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  the  application  of  this  principle,  more  than  their  superiority  of  material, 
which  accounted  for  the  Germans’  success  in  1940. 2 

Some  measure  of  the  extent  of  Cot’s  identification  with  the  theory  of  an 
autonomous  air  force  is  obtained  from  the  fact  that  his  displacement  was 
necessary  before  closer  co-ordination  with  the  other  arms  could  be  at¬ 
tempted.  Indeed,  when  Cot  relinquished  the  portfolio  of  the  air  in  January 
1938,  Daladier  said  that  he  had  agreed  to  do  so  in  order  ‘to  facilitate  a 
reorganization  of  the  relations  between  the  Ministries  of  Defence’.  But 
since  this  reorganization  involved  the  appointments  of  Daladier  as  Minister 
of  National  Defence  as  well  as  for  War,  and  of  Gamelin  as  Defence  Chief 
of  Staff  as  well  as  Chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff,  there  were  inevitably 
protests  that  the  army  was  being  given  a  preponderant  influence  over  the 
other  two  Services.  La  Chambre,  Cot’s  successor,  had  long  been  an 
advocate  of  a  closer  integration  of  the  Services.  On  29  January  1938  he 
told  the  press  that  this  reorganization  would  not  affect  the  structure  of  the 
air  force,  nor  diminish  its  attributes  and  prestige,  but  that  experience  had 
shown  that  a  closer  co-ordination  between  the  three  Services  was  an 
urgent  necessity  if  national  defence  was  to  be  conceived,  as  indeed  it  must 
be,  as  a  unity.3 

Immediately  upon  taking  office  La  Chambre  embarked  upon  reforms  of 
the  controlling  bodies  of  the  air  force.  On  23  February  1938  two  decrees 
were  published  reorganizing  the  Conseil  Superieur  de  V Air,  which  was  re¬ 
duced  in  size  and  confined  to  Service  members,  and  also  the  Air  General 

1  Ibid.  p.  220. 

2  Hering  cited  an  instance  from  the  campaign  when  his  own  troops  had  held  the  German 
advance  at  one  point,  but  the  German  commander  (not  even  a  commander-in-chief)  had  sent 
an  aircraft  to  summon  a  squadron  of  already  earmarked  Stukas  and  by  their  aid,  which  material¬ 
ized  within  half  an  hour,  had  broken  through  the  French  defence.  Hering,  asking  for  similar  aid 
from  his  air  force  colleagues,  was  told,  after  an  hour’s  delay,  that  five  hours’  warning  must  be 
given  in  a  request  for  air  support.  This  meant  putting  off  his  counter-attack  until  the  following 
day,  and,  though  it  was  ultimately  successful  in  itself,  valuable  ground  was  meanwhile  irretriev¬ 
ably  lost  (see  Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  pp.  149-50;  Coquet:  Proces  de  Riom,  pp.  223-4). 

3  Temps,  30  January  1938. 
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Staff,  of  which  General  Vuillemin  was  appointed  Chief.1  Then,  on  6 
March  1938,  there  appeared  a  further  decree  instituting  an  immediate 
reorganization  of  the  Air  Ministry  in  the  direction  of  increased  centraliza¬ 
tion.  All  departments  dealing  with  aircraft  production  were  to  be  merged 
under  a  ‘technical  and  industrial  director’,  who  was  to  be  responsible  for 
the  supervision  of  every  stage  of  construction  from  the  beginning  until  the 
delivery  of  the  machine  to  the  air  force  with  its  equipment  and  armament 
ready  to  use.  La  Chambre  told  the  press  that  he  had  wanted  to  ‘indivi¬ 
dualize’  responsibilities  in  such  a  way  that  henceforth  it  would  be  known 
to  which  particular  department  or  to  what  precise  causes  future  delays  in 
production  could  be  attributed.  These  reforms  were  rounded  off  by  a 
decree  of  3  September  1938,  which  unified  the  control  of  the  French  air 
force  and  put  an  end  to  the  former  unfortunate  duality  of  command,  by 
placing  the  whole  of  the  air  force  personnel  in  a  given  ‘region’ — flying  as 
well  as  ground  services — under  the  command  of  one  air  force  general.2 

At  last,  too,  the  Air  Ministry  came  into  possession  of  larger  funds  to 
meet  its  enormous  and  pressing  needs.  On  17  March  1938  the  Cabinet 
approved  additional  arms  credits  of  4,465  million  francs  (about  £28 
million),  of  which  3,465  million  francs  (about  £21  million)  were  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  air  force.  But  meanwhile  the  strikes  which,  since  the  end 
of  the  previous  year,  had  been  paralysing  every  form  of  productive  enter¬ 
prise,  including  the  aircraft  industry,  were  reaching  a  climax.3  It  was  not 
until  the  new  Government  formed  by  Daladier  on  10  April  1938  had 
temporarily  stabilized  the  situation  that  La  Chambre  was  able  to  turn 
the  extra  credits  to  account.  He  told  the  press  (3  May)  that,  though  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  accelerated,  it  would  be  useless  to  push  on  with  models 
no  longer  up  to  date,  and  that  his  programme  foreshadowed  the  complete 
replacement  of  existing  material  by  April  1940,  with  a  front-line  strength 
of  2,600  aircraft,  including  900  fighters.4  But,  since  it  was  felt  that  the 
French  industrial  potential  would  be  inadequate  to  cope  entirely  with 
this  ambitious  scheme,  an  announcement  soon  followed  (on  16  May) 
to  the  effect  that  100  fighter  aircraft  were  to  be  purchased  from  the 
United  States,  for  delivery  between  November  1938  and  April  1939. 5 

1  ‘Guy  La  Chambre  chose  General  Vuillemin,  who  had  covered  himself  with  glory  as  a  pilot 
during  the  previous  war.’  His  prestige  won  him  the  appointment — ‘il  fallait  un  cerveau;  on  prit 
un  drapeau’  (Reynaud,  i.  447-8). 

2  Formerly  there  had  been  a  duality  of  command  in  each  air  force  ‘region’ — one  command 
concerned  with  operational  matters,  the  other  with  maintenance,  supply,  training,  &c.  This 
caused  unnecessary  and  costly  duplication  of  staff  and  personnel. 

3  By  7  April  1938  the  strikes  in  the  engineering  and  aircraft  factories  involved  some  50,000 
men.  On  10  April  Daladier  formed  a  government  in  succession  to  Blum;  by  this  time  over 
100,000  men  were  out  and  no  aeroplane  engines  were  leaving  the  factories.  But  after  Daladier’s 
announcement  of  his  programme,  the  aircraft,  engineering,  and  metal  workers  decided  to  return 
to  work,  and  with  a  forty-five-hour  week  in  consideration  of  a  wage  increase  of  75c.  per  hour. 

4  The  Times ,  4  May,  Temps ,  3  May  1938. 

5  Temps,  18  May  1938. 
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This  step  was  criticized  in  both  the  Chamber  and  the  press  on  the 
grounds  that  it  could  be  justified  only  if  the  American  aircraft  were  superior 
to  the  French — which,  it  was  alleged,  they  were  not;  also  that  by  the  time 
the  aircraft  had  been  equipped  and  armed  in  France,  twelve  to  fourteen 
months  would  have  elapsed  altogether  before  they  could  be  in  service. 
The  Temps,  moreover,  declared  that  it  was  far  more  important  to  get 
French  industry  ready  to  face  full-scale  war  production  than  to  increase 
the  immediate  number  of  aircraft  in  service.  To  rely  upon  foreign  sup¬ 
plies,  even  temporarily,  it  was  suggested,  might  act  as  a  soporific  and  blunt 
the  edge  of  the  French  industry’s  determination.  However,  in  reply  to 
these  objections,  La  Chambre  told  the  Air  Committee  of  the  Chamber  that 
the  American  aircraft  were  the  same  as  those  being  ordered  by  the  United 
States  army,  that  they  would  be  delivered  entirely  equipped  and  ready  to 
enter  service  without  delay,  and  that  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  deal 
would  be  off  if  there  were  more  than  one  month’s  delay  in  delivery.1  With 
regard  to  home  production,  he  reported  to  the  Cabinet  on  15  June  1938 
that  mass-production  of  the  latest  types  of  aircraft  had  begun  in  May 
according  to  plan.  He  added  that  the  rapid  construction  and  installation 
of  the  machinery  for  mass-production  had  been  greatly  assisted  by  the 
application  of  a  forty-five-hour  week,  and  he  promised  that  production, 
which  had  been  at  the  rate  of  forty-two  aircraft  a  month  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  would  begin  to  rise  sharply  in  October  and  would 
amount  to  between  200  and  250  a  month  in  1939.2  By  a  decree  published 
on  the  same  day  the  peace-time  strength  of  the  French  air  force  was  increased 
by  about  half  from  2,550  officers  and  40,000  men  to  3,085  officers  and 
54,410  men,  and  in  1939  there  was  to  be  a  further  increase  corresponding 
to  the  increased  material  available. 

It  was  scarcely  La  Chambre’s  fault  if  all  these  steps  and  schemes  were 
deplorably  late.  Inevitably,  even  at  the  time,  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  considered  them  not  large  or  drastic  enough.  Thus  General  Armen- 
gaud  of  the  French  air  force,  writing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (April 
1938),  estimated  that  Germany  had  three  times  as  many  fighting  planes 
as  France  and  that  every  day  she  was  gaining  a  greater  advantage.  To 
remedy  this  situation  he  thought  that  France  must  adopt  the  first  measures 
of  industrial  mobilization,  including  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  workers  employed,  the  working  of  night  as  well  as  day  shifts,  an  increase 


1  Ibid.  3  June  1938.  At  the  Riom  Trial  (4  March  1942)  La  Chambre  explained  that, 
although  he  had  been  ready  to  place  orders  in  the  United  States  from  the  moment  he  came  into 
office,  the  American  firms  had  at  that  time  been  unable  to  cope  with  them.  In  May  he  had 
ordered  only  ioo  because  that  was  the  maximum  that  could  be  offered  up  to  April  1939,  although 
the  Americans  offered  him  an  option  of  100  more  to  follow,  which  could  be  completed  more 
quickly  and  more  cheaply  (see  Coquet:  Proces  de  Riom,  p.  102). 

2  At  the  Riom  Trial  (6  March  1942)  La  Chambre  said  that  French  production  of  aircraft  had 
risen  to  285  per  month  by  August  1939  (see  Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  p.  63). 
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of  working  hours,  and  a  ban  on  all  conflicts  in  nationalized  factories. 
Suggestions  such  as  these,  however,  were  little  short  of  laughable  when  it 
was  as  much  as  the  Government  could  do  to  maintain  any  kind  of  sus¬ 
tained  effort  on  the  part  of  industry — far  less  attempt  to  increase  it  by 
interfering  with  the  most  sacred  items  of  the  Front  Populaire.1  Although 
the  aircraft  and  aero-engine  workers  had  accepted  a  forty-five-hour  week 
in  April,2  to  which  grateful  reference  was  made  by  La  Chambre,  it  was 
not  until  21  August  1938  that  Daladier,  in  desperation,  summoned  up  the 
courage  to  declare  that  the  forty-hour  week  must  be  modified  in  certain 
other  key  industries  connected  with  national  defence  and  even  increased, 
if  necessary,  up  to  forty-eight  hours.  Cot,  writing  in  the  GEuvre  (7  July 
1938),  declared  that  it  was  hardly  surprising  that  Germany’s  production 
of  aircraft  was  about  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  France,  since  Germany 
had  always  had  an  industrial  potential  twice  as  great  as  that  of  France  and 
at  present  she  was  in  a  state  of  industrial  semi-mobilization.  There  was  a 
note  of  Schadenfreude  when,  in  expressing  satisfaction  that  his  successor 
should  dispose  of  far  greater  sums  than  had  ever  come  his  own  way,  he 
ventured  to  wonder  whether  they  had  not  come  too  late. 

The  general  atmosphere  of  hopelessness  was  strongly  reinforced,  first,  by 
the  alarming  report  of  German  preparedness  in  the  air  given  by  Vuillemin, 
the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  on  his  return  in  July  1938  from  a  tour  of  the 
Reich,  and,  secondly,  by  another  report  by  Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh, 
the  almost  legendary  American  Atlantic  flyer,  who  had  just  completed 
a  similar  tour.  Vuillemin,  who  had  written  to  La  Chambre  on  a  note  of 
despair  in  January,3  told  the  Cabinet  that  his  earlier  views  had  proved  to 
be  only  too  well  founded,  and,  indeed,  the  substance  of  his  report  was 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  French  Intelligence.  As  for  Lindbergh,  at 
a  dinner  (9  September)  given  by  the  American  Ambassador  Bullitt,  at 
which  La  Chambre  was  present,  he  is  said  to  have  assured  the  latter  that, 
although  he  could  give  no  opinion  on  the  number  of  planes  in  production  in 
Germany,  or  in  any  other  European  country,  he  had  been  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  German  air  fleet  was  stronger  than  those  of  all  the  other 

1  According  to  J.  W.  Wheeler-Bennett’s  Munich  (p.  99),  a  fortnight’s  paid  holiday  of  the 
metallurgical  engineers,  unduly  prolonged  by  a  series  of  calendar  coincidences  to  last  almost  the 
whole  month  of  August  1938,  was  estimated  to  have  resulted  in  the  air  force  receiving  only 
thirteen  aircraft  during  the  month.  But  the  Second  Air  Force  Directive  for  the  Nazi  Operation 
Green  (see  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  283-4,  and  also  p.  586  below)  estimating  British  and  French  produc¬ 
tion,  while  stating  that  ‘at  the  moment  the  aero-engine  factories  are  lagging  behind  with  deli¬ 
veries’,  also  stated  that  ‘in  August  1938,  40  single-engined  and  30  twin-engined  military  aircraft 
were  delivered  to  the  French  Air  Force’  (I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxv.  386  (375-PS) ;  N.C.A.  iii.  283). 
Bonnet  quotes  official  French  Air  Ministry  figures  as  giving  an  average  monthly  production  of 
59  war  planes  for  the  months  of  June-July-August  1938  ( De  Washington  au  Quai  d’Orsay,  p.  374), 
and  La  Chambre  stated  at  the  Riom  Trial  (6  March  1942)  that  at  the  time  of  Munich  monthly 
production  amounted  to  39  (Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  p.  62). 

2  Cf.  above,  p.  463. 

3  See  above,  p.  510,  note  2. 
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European  countries  combined.1  La  Chambre  might  well  have  the  sense  of 
fighting  a  losing  battle,  but,  if  so,  it  was  not  this  which  accounted  for  the 
deplorable  deficiencies  of  September  1938,  which,  indeed,  he  was  the  first 
to  admit.  At  the  Riom  Trial  it  was  conceded  that  he  had  made  very  great 
efforts,  though  he  was  accused  of  not  having  made  even  greater  ones.  But 
in  his  defence  he  could  with  justice  show  how  the  dilatoriness  and  feckless¬ 
ness  of  the  General  Staff,  the  apathy  and  mistrust  of  the  industrialists,  the 
intransigence  and  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  workers  had  all 
combined  to  blunt  the  edge  of  a  belated  production  drive.  These  were 
added  impediments  in  an  already  desperate  situation;  for,  as  La  Chambre 
himself  put  it  at  the  Riom  Trial:  ‘I  beg  the  Court  to  remember  that  the 
German  aircraft  industry  was  put  into  top  gear  as  early  as  1933.  In  1938, 
therefore,  we  were  five  years  behind;  that  is  a  handicap  which  is  difficult 
to  retrieve.’2 


(e)  French  Anti-Aircraft  Defence 

‘Weigh  up  the  probabilities.  When  an  aircraft  is  shot  down,  it  means  that 

someone  has  blundered:  it  may  be  the  pilot  or  it  may  be  the  anti-aircraft 

gunner.’ 

This  cynical  observation  came  from  General  Eugene  Pagezy,  described 
by  Gamelin  as  ‘our  foremost  anti-aircraft  artilleryman’,3  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  attitude  of  the  French  defence  services  as 
a  whole  towards  anti-aircraft  defence.  For  at  the  Riom  Trial  (28  February 
and  2  April  1942)  Daladier  said  that,  against  his  advice,  no  sustained 
effort  was  made  on  its  behalf,  because  the  technical  experts  believed  that 
only  the  aeroplane  could  fight  the  aeroplane.4  He  said  that  in  September 
1936  he  had  been  ready  to  increase  the  credits  for  anti-aircraft  defence, 
but  that  General  Colson,  then  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  had  informed 
him  that  the  technical  experts  could  not  agree  as  to  the  types  of  guns  to 
be  adopted.  He  also  maintained  that  in  1937,  on  his  own  initiative,  he 
had  ordered  25-mm.  Hotchkiss  guns  for  defence  against  low-flying  air 
attack,  and  that  ‘I  was  forced  in  exasperation  to  take  upon  myself,  in 
1938,  to  order  90-mm.  naval  guns  so  that  our  anti-aircraft  defence  might 
have  some  material’.5  The  latter  assertion  clashes  somewhat  with  the 
claim  of  Gamelin  to  have  taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  the  90-mm. 

1  See  Wheeler-Bennett:  Munich ,  p.  gg.  The  author,  who  states  that  he  had  consulted  Colonel 
Lindbergh’s  record  of  this  conversation,  declares  that  La  Chambre  ‘gave  the  gloomiest  possible 
picture  of  French  aviation.  The  position,  he  said,  was  desperate;  Germany  had  so  long  a  lead 
that  France  could  not  catch  up  with  her  for  years,  if  at  all.  The  Reich  was  producing  between 
500  and  800  war  planes  a  month,  according  to  French  information,  whereas  France  was  only 
turning  out  45  to  50  planes  a  month  and  Britain  about  70  per  month.’ 

2  Session  of  5  March  ig42  (Coquet:  Proces  de  Riom,  p.  120). 

3  Gamelin:  Servir  (Paris,  Plon),  i.  168. 

4  Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  p.  150.  5  Ibid.  p.  151;  Coquet:  Proces  de  Riom,  p.  60. 
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gun,1  but,  in  either  case,  it  proves  that  the  lack  of  anti-aircraft  material 
with  which  France  was  faced  in  September  1938,  and  even  in  September 
1939,  was  very  largely  due  to  the  absolute  inability  of  the  experts  to  agree 
on  prototypes,  especially  for  the  90-mm.  and  the  25-mm.  guns. 

In  the  matter  of  credits  anti-aircraft  defence  had  in  the  beginning,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  air  force,  been  sacrificed  to  the  idea  of  having  as 
strong  a  force  of  fighter  aircraft  as  possible.  Gamelin  later  admitted  that  he 
supported  this  view  and  that  he  continued  to  do  so  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  the  war.2  Nevertheless,  he  claimed  that  in  1935  and  1936,  as 
vice-president  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  de  la  Guerre ,  he  took  the  initiative  in 
modernizing  and  relining  75-mm.  guns  of  the  First  World  War,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  find  new  types  of  small-calibre  guns  for  low-flying 
attacks.  Flowever,  from  the  end  of  1937  credits  became  more  abundant, 
and,  at  the  instigation  of  Daladier,  a  new  and  more  ambitious  programme 
for  anti-aircraft  defence  was  drawn  up.3  As  a  result,  the  number  of  batteries 
armed  with  modern  75-mm.  guns  was  greatly  increased,  but  unfortunately 
delays  due  to  the  haverings  of  the  experts  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  the 
programme  in  respect  of  other  types,  such  as  the  90-mm.  and  25-mm.  guns. 
When  alarm  about  this  aspect  of  defence  really  manifested  itself  it  was 
impossible  to  remedy  deficiencies  by  purchases  from  abroad,  partly  for 
reasons  of  finance  and  partly  because  of  stiff  competition  with  other 
countries  who  were  regular  customers  of  the  foreign  firms  in  question. 
Britain,  for  example,  had  earmarked  almost  the  whole  of  the  production 
of  the  Swedish  Bofors  company,  the  makers  of  the  celebrated  40-mm. 
multiple  gun. 

The  system  of  control  of  the  anti-aircraft  defence  forces  and  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  their  interests  at  the  highest  level  were  as  unsatisfactory  and 
complex  in  France  as  in  Britain  (at  any  rate  until  Hore-Belisha’s  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  June  1938).  This  branch  of  defence  fell  into  two  categories:  the 
D.C.A.  ( Defense  contre  avions)  and  the  D.A.T.  ( Defense  aerienne  ( ou  anti- 
aerienne)  du  territoire ).  The  D.C.A.  comprised  the  anti-aircraft  artillery 
attached  to  the  field  forces  and  was  always  ultimately  under  the  land 
command.  In  war  the  D.C.A.  of  an  army  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  commander  of  the  air  forces  attached  to  that  army,  who  in  turn 
was  under  the  authority  of  the  commander  of  the  army,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  necessary  co-ordination  between  the  air  forces  and  the  ground  air 
defences.  The  D.A.T. ,  on  the  other  hand,  comprised  all  those  anti¬ 
aircraft  forces  which  were  not  actually  within  the  zone  of  an  army,  and 

1  Recounting  the  endless  experiments  in  an  endeavour  to  improve  and  perfect  the  90-mm. 
gun,  he  writes:  ‘Sans  attendre  la  fin  de  ces  nouvelles  experiences,  je  fis  decider  en  aout  1938 
qu’une  premiere  commande  serait  passee  a  l’usine  nationalist  du  Havre’  (Gamelin:  Servir 
(Paris,  Plon),  i.  177).  1  Ibid.  p.  173. 

3  Ibid.  p.  175.  Credits  allotted  to  anti-aircraft  defence  amounted  to  5  milliard  francs  in  1937, 
as  against  500  million  in  1 936. 
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these  therefore  came  under  the  air  officer  commanding  the  particular 
air  ‘region’  in  which  they  were  situated.  This  was  to  ensure  the  closest 
co-operation  with  the  air  force  fighter  aircraft,  which  would  be  likely 
to  pursue  enemy  raiders  into  the  rearward  areas  where  D.A.T.  units 
would  be. 

In  view  of  the  obviously  close  connexion  which  would  arise,  where 
D.A.T.  was  concerned,  between  ‘active  defence’  and  ‘passive  defence’, 
the  whole  of  D.A.T.,  active  and  passive,  was  at  first  placed  under  an 
Inspector-General,  who  was  directly  responsible  to  the  Prime  Minister.1 
The  first  holder  of  this  appointment  was  Marshal  Petain.  Later,  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  D.A.T.  became  vested  in  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Staff,  and  finally,  when  the  closer  co-ordination  of  the  Services  was  brought 
about  by  Daladier  in  January  1938,  in  the  Minister  for  National  Defence. 
Through  this  measure  Daladier  became  both  Minister  for  National 
Defence  and  Minister  for  War,  and  Gamelin  became  Chief  of  Staff  for 
National  Defence  as  well  as  Chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff,  and  therefore 
these  two  men  became  responsible  for  D.A.T.  and  especially  for  general 
co-ordination  between  active  defence  and  passive  defence.  But  the  In¬ 
spector-General  for  Active  and  Passive  Defence  was  still  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Staff,  while  the  means  for  active  defence  were  provided  partly  by 
the  air  force  and  partly  by  the  army,  and  the  means  for  passive  defence 
partly  by  the  army  and  partly  by  other  departments,  especially  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  Gamelin  readily  admitted  that  such  a  complicated  system 
of  responsibilities  was  unworkable,  but,  although  co-ordination  was  im¬ 
proved  by  a  decree  of  30  July  1938, 2  it  was  not  until  war  broke  out  that  he 
took  the  step  of  appointing  one  officer  to  be  in  sole  command  of  all  the 
D.A.T.3 

The  D.C.A.  of  the  armies  laboured  under  similar  difficulties.  In  France, 
as  in  Britain,  this  ‘Cinderella  of  the  Services’  suffered  from  its  comparative 
newness,  and  consequently  from  lack  of  prestige.  The  testimony  at  the 
Riom  Trial  of  its  commander,  General  Marescaux,  was  eloquent  and 
succinct:  ‘In  point  of  fact  there  was  no  chief  of  the  D.C.A.  For  myself, 
I  was  not  flouted;  but  my  officers  were — in  the  most  cavalier  fashion.’ 
He  declared  that  Daladier  could  not  accuse  him  of  not  having  done  his 
duty.  He  (Marescaux)  had  pointed  out  the  deficiencies  of  the  D.C.A.  in 
plenty  of  time,  and,  to  prove  it,  he  read  out  a  report  which  he  had  written 
in  1937.  Daladier  had  always  been  sympathetic,  he  said;  he  had  once 
declared:  ‘We  need  a  dictator  for  the  D.C.A.’  But  he  had  not  overcome 
the  obstacles.4 


1  Decree  of  9  February  1931  (ibid.  p.  170). 

2  See  also  below,  p.  525. 

3  Gamelin:  Servir,  i.  171-2. 

4  Temps,  4-5  April  1942. 
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(/)  French  Air-Raid  Precautions 

In  common  with  other  European  capitals  Paris  staged  an  air-raid 
practice  (in  October  1936),  but  it  was  a  half-hearted  affair  compared  with 
those  conducted  by  France’s  future  adversaries,  and  the  ‘black-out’  proved 
to  be  totally  ineffective  against  observation  from  the  air.  At  the  beginning 
of  November  1936  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  was  reported  to  have  set 
aside  a  sum  amounting  to  £1,300,000  for  the  acquisition  of  gas-masks, 
the  provision  of  shelters  and  ambulances,  and  other  precautionary 
measures.  But  although  in  January  1937  it  was  announced  that  prepara¬ 
tions  were  complete  for  the  issue  of  gas-masks  to  the  civilian  population  of 
Paris  and  the  Seine  Department,  and  in  spite  of  the  legal  compulsion  to 
acquire  one,  it  seemed  that  the  population  was  still  either  too  sceptical 
or  too  grudging  of  the  money  to  comply.  As  late  as  September  1937  the 
Temps  said  that  it  was  ‘necessary  to  realize  and  to  proclaim  the  fact  that 
the  population  of  France  as  a  whole  has  neither  air-raid  shelters  nor  gas¬ 
masks’  and  that  ‘passive  defence  is  still  almost  non-existent  in  our  country'’. 
Nevertheless,  a  British  Parliamentary  delegation  visiting  Paris  in  December 
1937  was  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  capital’s  A.R.P.  measures  to  draw 
invidious  comparisons  between  these  and  the  progress  of  similar  measures 
at  home.1 

As  with  anti-aircraft  defence,  the  principal  criticisms  to  be  made  against 
French  ‘passive  defence’  were  that  there  was  no  single  command  over 
A.R.P.  and  that  the  work  was  rather  incoherently  divided  between  the 
War  Ministry,  the  Air  Ministry,  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  More¬ 
over,  the  whole  problem  was  so  distasteful  to  the  average  Frenchman  that 
he  was  apt  to  take  the  view  that  ‘if  the  Germans  like  to  be  drilled  into  this 
sort  of  thing  the  French  people,  with  their  genius  for  improvisation,  will 
perform  all  the  tricks  when  it  becomes  really  necessary’.  Little  effort  was 
made  by  the  authorities  to  attract  volunteer  personnel  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  A.R.P.,  and  a  pamphlet  issued  in  June  1938  merely  stated  that 
persons  not  subject  to  military  mobilization  or  not  belonging  to  essential 
trades  or  professions  ‘may,  in  time  of  peace,  go  to  the  Prefecture  and  put 
down  their  names  as  willing  to  be  enrolled  as  volunteers’. 

Nevertheless,  some  grandiose  schemes  were  evolved  during  1938.  In 
March  it  was  announced  that  10  million  gas-masks  were  to  be  distributed 
to  the  population  (not  kept  in  store  till  the  emergency,  as  in  Britain)  at 
an  annual  rent  of  about  two  shillings  a  year.  Poor  people  and  children 
were  to  get  them  free.  The  drawback  was  that  the  order  would  take  five 
years  to  complete,  although  it  was  hoped  to  have  half  of  them  ready  in 
two  years.  Later  it  was  said  that  one  million  would  be  available  before 
the  end  of  September.  Meanwhile,  as  late  as  the  end  of  July,  a  British 

1  See  above,  p.  507,  note  2. 
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correspondent1  wrote  that  ‘for  the  present  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
gas-mask  here’  and,  of  a  recently  issued  official  booklet,  that  ‘phrases  like 
“Be  sure  to  put  on  your  gas-mask”  sound  rather  hollow  in  the  absence 
of  the  gas-masks  in  question’.  The  same  correspondent  noted  that,, 
although  Paris  had  a  number  of  good  public  shelters  (‘particularly  those 
attached  to  Government  offices’),  the  bulk  of  the  ‘shelters’  consisted  merely 
of  registered  cellars.2  Taken  together,  these  shelters  provided  room  for 
1,720,000  people,  or  roughly  one-half  of  the  population  of  Paris.  The 
other  half  of  the  population,  and  preferably  more,  was  expected  to  leave 
Paris  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  persons  to  be  evacuated 
were  divided  into  two  categories :  those  to  be  moved  far  away  from  Paris, 
as  having  no  particular  reason  for  staying  in  the  capital,  and  those  to  be 
moved  a  comparatively  short  distance,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  see  relatives 
in  Paris  with  comparative  ease.  The  plans  for  this  ‘dispersal’  were  by 
September  fairly  far  advanced,  and  provisions  had  been  made  for  the 
train  and  road  services  which  would  effect  it — if  possible  within  the  first 
few  days.3  But  a  complementary  scheme,  under  which  the  potential 
‘evacuees’  were  to  be  registered  with  the  indication  of  the  exact  bus,  car, 
or  train  that  they  must  take,  was  still  very  much  in  the  air. 

In  April  1 938  air  defence  measures  estimated  to  cost  well  over  750  million 
francs  (about  £4,700,000)  were  approved  by  the  General  Council  of  the 
Seine  Department.  Half  the  sum  was  to  be  contributed  by  the  state  and 
the  rest  to  be  raised  by  a  Departmental  loan.  Much  the  greater  part  of 
this  money  was  to  be  spent  on  converting  into  shelters  the  underground 
railway  and  the  cellars  of  private  houses.  But  as  late  as  August  1938  it  was 
admitted  that  plans  for  adaptation  of  the  underground  railway  tunnels 
were  still  only  ‘under  consideration’.  The  intention  was,  as  soon  as 
mobilization  was  declared,  to  close  forty-eight  out  of  the  ninety-eight 
miles  of  underground  track  and  thus  to  provide  shelter  for  about  1 50,000 
persons.  Even  then  the  Paris  Metro,  being  much  nearer  the  surface  than 
its  London  counterpart,  could  not  be  considered  completely  bomb-proof 
against  direct  hits. 

The  lack  of  co-ordination  from  which  French  A.R.P.  so  long  suffered 
was  in  some  measure  eventually,  but  tardily,  remedied  by  a  decree  of  30 
July  1938,  which  created  a  complete  and  autonomous  section  of  the  War 
Department  for  co-ordinating  and  controlling  the  work  of  passive  defence, 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  l  August  1938. 

2  In  March  1938  it  was  announced  that  100  shelters  were  ready  of  the  400  planned,  and  that 
27,000  cellars  (housing  720,000  persons)  had  been  classed  as  suitable  shelters.  In  the  suburbs  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  with  a  population  of  nearly  2  millions,  the  shelter  space 
was  relatively  smaller  than  in  Paris  itself.  Room  for  only  600,000  was  provided.  The  rest  were 
supposed  to  make  do  with  trenches. 

3  400  trains  a  day  were  to  carry  1 J  million  persons  outside  the  capital  free  of  charge  during 
the  first  ten  days  of  hostilities.  After  that  period  those  who  wished  to  leave  were  to  pay  their 
own  train  fares. 
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hitherto  scattered  throughout  the  various  government  departments. 
Moreover,  as  an  earnest  of  the  desire  to  provide  for  closer  co-ordination 
between  passive  and  active  defence,  General  Aube,  hitherto  Inspector- 
General  of  Anti-Aircraft  Defence  (D.A.T.),  was  appointed  Inspector- 
General  of  Passive  Defence  as  well.  At  the  same  time  General  Daudin 
was  appointed  Director-General  of  Passive  Defence.  But,  needless  to  say, 
the  reform  came  too  late  to  improve  the  situation  before  the  September 
crisis  arose,  and  on  23  September — only  a  few  days  before  the  crisis  came 
to  a  head — criticism  of  the  Government’s  A.R.P.  plans  was  expressed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Passive  Defence  Committee,  consisting  of  represent¬ 
atives  of  business  interests  in  the  city.  The  committee  voted  that  a  resolution 
should  be  sent  to  Daladier  and  to  Daudin  expressing  the  anxiety  of  the 
population  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  preparations  so  far  made,  and  demand¬ 
ing  that  an  inquiry  be  opened  to  facilitate  the  speeding  up  of  the  work.  It 
was  also  alleged  by  the  committee  that  the  Government  had  ignored  offers 
of  help. 

But  the  Government  had  been  careful  to  define  the  limitations  of  their 
responsibilities  in  the  A.R.P.  booklet  distributed  during  the  summer: 

The  people  who  have  remained  in  Paris  must  not  consider  the  measures  of 
protection  as  absolute.  They  must  become  used  to  the  idea  that  war  involves 
risks,  and  that  all  they  will  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  authorities  is  that 
these  risks  be  reduced  in  the  greatest  possible  measure,  but  not  abolished. 

But  actual  achievement  fell  very  far  short  even  of  this  comparatively 
modest  aim,  both  in  Paris  and,  still  more,  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  when 
the  testing  time  arrived  in  September  1938. 


(iii)  The  Rise  of  German  Air  Power  to  Supremacy 

‘I  intend  to  create  a  Luftwaffe  which,  if  the  hour  should  strike,  shall  burst 
upon  the  foe  like  an  avenging  host.  The  enemy  must  feel  that  he  has  lost 
even  before  he  has  started  fighting.’  (Speech  by  Goring,  May  1 935-) 1 

When  Hitler  came  to  power  in  1933  Germany  had  officially  no  place  in 
the  hierarchy  of  air  Powers.  But  there  already  existed  a  skeleton  air  arm 
in  the  form  of  a  readily  convertible  civil  aviation,  with  its  pilots,  factories, 
airfields,  and  training  grounds.  For,  despite  its  avowed  intention  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  resurrection  of  German  military  might,  a  curious  feature  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  had  been  the  omission  of  any  clause  which  would 
prohibit  Germany  from  possessing  or  from  manufacturing  civil  aircraft.2 

1  Translated  from  I.M.T '.Nuremberg,  xxix.  27  (1856-PS);  cf.  N.C.A.  vi.  150. 

2  ‘.  .  .  the  Supreme  Council  [at  the  1918  Peace  Conference]  allowed  Germany  to  possess  civil 
air  transport  despite  the  Air  Staff’s  emphatic  warning  that  civil  aviation  is  readily  convertible 
to  military  purposes’  (letter  from  Brigadier-General  P.  R.  C.  Groves  in  Daily  Telegraph,  8  June 
1 93®)* 
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Hitler,  through  his  lieutenants  Goring  and  Milch,  took  the  next  step  of 
reorganizing  German  industry  for  the  mass-production  of  aircraft.  He 
realized  that  it  would  require  a  good  ten  years  to  rebuild  the  army  and 
navy,  but  that,  with  the  advance  of  modern  manufacturing  technique,  a 
formidable  air  force,  to  rival  and  even  excel  those  of  the  other  Powers, 
could  be  built  in  less  than  half  that  time.  Thus  it  was  that  already  in  1935 
German  production  of  aircraft  began  to  surpass  that  of  France,  which, 
indeed,  had  begun  steadily  to  decline  from  1933  onwards. 

The  Luftwaffe,  in  contrast  with  the  army  and  navy,  owed  an  immense 
debt,  not  only  to  the  militarists  of  the  Weimar  period,  such  as  von  Seeckt, 
but  also  to  the  self-professed  men  of  peace,  such  as  the  great  inventor 
Professor  Junkers,  who  wished  to  win  for  Germany  the  lead  in  civil  aviation 
by  building  a  network  of  airlines  all  over  the  world.  The  Versailles  Treaty 
having  imposed  irksome  restrictions  on  all  flying  by  Germans  in  Germany, 
it  was  not  difficult  for  these  men,  especially  when  they  threatened  foreign 
airlines  with  similar  restrictions  in  Germany,  to  secure  the  collaboration 
even  of  their  country’s  former  enemies  in  the  removal  of  impediments 
to  civil  aviation.1  But  soon  the  army,  which  had  long  wanted  to  infiltrate 
into  civil  aviation  in  view  of  the  perfect  opportunities  which  it  offered, 
found  means  to  supplant  these  ‘dangerously’  pacific  elements  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  its  own  agents.  Already  in  1924  the  army  had  its  nominee,  Captain 
Brandenburg,  at  the  head  of  the  Civil  Aviation  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport;  then  through  him,  in  1926,  the  individual  airline  companies 
were  manoeuvred  into  selling  out  to  a  new  state  airways  corporation,  the 
Deutsche  Lufthansa,  which  enjoyed  a  monopoly  with  a  large  measure  of 
Government  subsidy.  Here,  too,  the  army  had  its  man  in  the  person  of 
the  former  air  force  officer  and  lately  Junkers  works  manager,  Erhard 
Milch,  who  became  chairman  of  the  new  corporation.  Later,  when  the 
Lufthansa  was  in  low  water,  Milch  met  Goring  and  secured  his  support  for 
it,  and  thus,  when  Hitler  made  Goring  his  Air  Minister,  it  was  natural  for 
the  latter  to  make  Milch  his  deputy.  In  this  way  German  civil  aviation 
became  first  militarized — or  at  least  prepared  for  its  ultimate  militariza¬ 
tion — and  then  nazified. 

Milch  had  now  to  lead  a  sort  ofjekyll  and  Hyde  existence — for  he  still 
remained  chairman  of  the  Lufthansa,  while  fulfilling  his  new,  illicit  role  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air.  Since  Hitler’s  foreign  policy  was  mainly  devoted 
in  his  first  year  of  power  to  allaying  foreign  fears  of  Germany’s  secret  re¬ 
armament,  Milch  wisely  devoted  his  energies  to  expanding  the  ‘innocent’ 
Lufthansa,  which  could  obviously  become  at  the  same  time  a  valuable 
source  of  aircraft  and  trained  aircrews  for  an  air  force.  He  extended  both 
land  and  seaplane  flying  training  schools  and  began  an  expansion  of  the 
aircraft  industry,  building  new  factories  and  enlarging  old  ones.  For 

1  The  Paris  Air  Agreement  of  1926  withdrew  all  limitations  on  German  civil  aviation. 
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the  time  being  he  concentrated  upon  increasing  production  of  trainer 
aircraft;  but  several  types  of  ‘airliner’  readily  convertible  to  military 
purposes  were  evolved  and  produced,  and  experiments  with  purely  military 
types  made  rapid  strides.  The  effectiveness  of  Milch’s  remoulding  of  the 
industry  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  this  first  year  he  was 
able  to  put  in  hand  a  new  production  programme  to  begin  on  i  January 
1934.  In  view  of  the  needs  of  training,  this  programme  still  contained  a 
very  large  proportion  of  trainers,  but  it  provided  for  the  production  of 
4,021  aircraft  down  to  30  September  1935.  This  programme  was  in  fact 
superseded  in  January  1935,  but  by  the  end  of  that  month  2,105  aircraft — 
216  short  of  the  planned  programme  to  that  date — had  been  produced, 
showing  an  average  rate  of  production  over  the  thirteen-month  period  of 
160  per  month.1 

In  March  1935  Hitler  and  Goring  felt  sufficiently  secure  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  the  existence  of  the  Luftwaffe — and,  what  is  more,  to  claim  that 
it  was  already  the  equal  of  the  British  air  force.2  Although  it  consisted 
of  1,888  aircraft  of  all  types,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  could  yet  have  provided 
a  very  effective  striking  force,  for  the  emphasis  had  necessarily  to  remain 
on  trainers.  Moreover,  quantity  was  of  more  importance  than  quality: 
hence  the  comparative  unimportance  of  up-to-dateness  in  this  first  phase. 
The  main  objects  were  that  there  should  be  enough  planes  to  train  flyers 
from  the  very  start;  that  enough  planes  should  be  constructed  to  make  it 
necessary  for  the  industry  to  expand ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  that  enough 
planes  should  be  assembled  to  make  an  impression  on  Hitler  and  to  allow 
him  in  turn  to  make  an  impression  on  the  world.  Thus  Milch’s  new 
programme  launched  in  January  1935,  while  increasing  aircraft  produc¬ 
tion  from  a  monthly  rate  of  1 80-200  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  to  an 
average  of  300  in  the  latter  months,  remained,  as  to  types,  largely  similar 
to  that  of  1934.  Nevertheless,  the  chief  German  aircraft  companies  always 
kept  one  eye  firmly  fixed  on  modern  trends  in  design,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  1935  the  prototypes  of  those  aircraft  which  were  to  become  so  familiar  in 
the  Second  World  War  began  to  appear— the  Messerschmitt  109  and  1 10, 
the  Junkers  87  and  88,  the  Heinkel  hi,  &c. 

Now  that  Germany  was  openly  in  the  armament  race,  time  was  the 
vital  factor.  As  Hitler’s  ‘chosen  instrument’  the  air  force  had  to  be  built 
quickly  and  used  quickly  if  it  was  to  realize  his  ambitions  for  him.  Milch’s 
soundly  conceived  but  long-term  plans,  therefore,  began  to  look  a  little 
too  conservative  in  the  light  of  Hitler’s  extravagant  and  impetuous  de- 

1  Based  on  records  of  LC  (Technical)  Dept,  of  German  Air  Ministry,  1934-5.  At  the  Nurem¬ 
berg  Trial,  Milch,  asked  when  military  construction  of  the  Luftwaffe  started,  replied:  ‘1935.’ 
Later  he  said:  ‘During  the  first  years  after  1935,  Germany  had  no  air  force  worth  mentioning. 
There  were  only  the  first  units,  the  first  larger  schools  that  were  established.  Also  during  these 
years  our  industry  was  built  up’  (I.M.T. Nuremberg,  ix.  45-46). 

2  See  above,  pp.  479,  487. 
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mands.  Goring  was  becoming  jealous  of  Milch  (who  had  been  transferred 
to  the  Luftwaffe  as  a  general  early  in  1936),  and  he  found  this  a  good 
pretext  for  gradually  supplanting  Milch  by  the  more  dashing,  but  far  less 
capable,  Ernst  Udet.1  Nevertheless,  whether  Hitler  liked  it  or  not,  a  stage 
had  now  been  reached  at  which  a  pause  in  the  rate  of  expansion  had  be¬ 
come  inevitable.  The  industry  had  been  sufficiently  expanded  to  produce 
aircraft  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  any  yet  achieved  by  Britain  or  France; 
but  the  types  produced,  though  they  had  served  their  purpose  for  training, 
were  now  obsolescent.  If  the  new  types  were  to  replace  the  older  ones  in 
even  greater  numbers,  the  old  production  programmes  must  cease  and  a 
large-scale  re-tooling  of  the  aircraft  industry  must  take  place.  The  crux 
of  the  matter  was  brazenly  proclaimed  by  a  writer  in  the  official  German 
military  periodical  at  the  end  of  1935: 

It  is  only  by  means  of  a  really  dynamic  financial  and  productive  effort,  as 
would  be  the  case  in  the  systematic  organization  of  a  country  for  war  to  begin 
on  a  definite  date  fixed  long  in  advance,  that  it  appears  at  all  possible  to  be  in 
possession  of  completely  up-to-date  air  forces.2 

Indeed,  not  until  1939  did  the  effects  of  re- tooling  begin  to  be  overcome 
and  output  begin  to  rise  to  700  aircraft  monthly,  after  remaining  static  at 
450-500  between  the  end  of  1937  and  the  end  of  1938.  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  probably  enough  modern  types  to  re-equip  all  the 
squadrons  composing  that  first  line  of  nearly  3,000  aircraft  which  over¬ 
shadowed  and  dominated  the  negotiations  at  Munich. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  success  and  immensity 
of  the  German  productive  effort  were  indisputable  and  its  importance  as  a 
factor  in  the  German  achievement  of  quantitative  air  superiority  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  But  the  disproportion  between  productive  capa¬ 
city  and  the  effective  strength  of  Germany’s  air  force  was  very  marked. 
Production  under  such  conditions  of  haste  was  inevitably  of  a  low  quality. 
The  standard  of  scientific  research  declined  steadily.  Time  was  too  pressing 
for  experiments  and  for  adequate  reflection  before  big  decisions  were  taken 
which  would  influence  production  for  many  years  to  come.  Thus,  whereas 
the  French  seemed  to  suffer  from  a  chronic  inability  to  reach  those  final 
decisions  regarding  prototypes  which  would  enable  them  to  be  mass- 
produced,  the  Germans  were  apt  to  ‘freeze’  prototypes  at  too  early  a  stage. 
Naturally,  too,  this  rapidly  inflated  air  force  suffered  from  a  grave  lack  of 
experienced  pilots — a  fact  that  was  proved  by  Germany’s  having  the 

1  Udet,  flying  ‘ace’  of  the  First  World  War,  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Technical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Air  Ministry  in  June  1936.  In  1939,  as  Generalluftzeugmeister  he  became  responsible 
for  the  design  and  production  of  all  air  force  equipment.  He  committed  suicide  in  November 
1941,  whereupon  Milch  returned  to  full  control  of  this  sphere. 

2  Colonel  Baron  von  Biilow:  ‘Die  Grundlagen  neuzeitlicher  Luftstreitkrafte’,  Militarwissen- 
schaftliche  Rundschau,  1936,  part  i,  p.  95. 
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highest  air  accident  rate  in  Europe  in  the  years  1 934-6. 1  The  desire  for 
quick  results  also  induced  an  antipathy  towards  all  technical  problems  of  a 
humdrum  nature — such  as  maintenance,  repairs,  and  provision  of  spare 
parts.  Goring  and  Milch  contented  themselves  with  creating  an  engineer 
corps  for  this  purpose,  and  endowed  it  with  an  almost  menial  character, 
certainly  not  on  a  par  with  the  regular  Services.2  The  natural  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  corps  had  no  recruiting  appeal  and  was  as  unpopular 
as  it  was  inefficient. 

But  the  whole  Nazi  war  doctrine  (and  it  was  specifically  Nazi  in  con¬ 
trast  to  German)  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  Blitzkrieg :  that  campaigns 
would  be  short  and  German  production  so  tremendous  that  repairs  could 
be  dispensed  with  and  aeroplanes  merely  replaced  instead  of  repaired. 
Again,  it  was  the  desire  for  speed — both  in  production  and  in  performance 
— that  accounted  for  Germany’s  lack  of  heavy  bombers.  Although  the 
Nazi  air  leaders,  like  those  of  the  Western  Powers,  were  to  a  great  extent 
disciples  of  the  Douhet  theory,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  bomber  arm,  they 
had  also  a  notion  that  the  Luftwaffe  should  be  extremely  fast.  Heavy 
bombers,  in  their  minds,  were  slow  and  ponderous,  something  that  they 
could  not  reconcile  with  their  idea  of  attack,  Blitzkrieg,  and  heroism.3  But 
above  all,  there  was  the  question  of  the  time  which  the  bombers  would 
take  to  build;  so  the  air  leaders  relied  upon  their  medium  and  light 
bombers,  which  were  fast,  but  without  heavy  defensive  armament.4 * * * 8 

1  ‘The  lack  of  personnel  replacement  was  the  greatest  handicap  of  all  in  building  up  the 
Luftwaffe.  The  whole  question  of  time  limits,  and  so  on,  depended  on  the  training  of  personnel. 
It  was  the  personnel  question  which  regulated  the  pace.  It  was  possible  to  build  planes  more 
rapidly,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  expedite  the  training  of  the  crews.  And  .  .  .  this  was  the  main 
consideration  when  dealing  with  the  question  of  time  limits.  Pilots  and  technical  personnel  are 
of  no  use  unless  thoroughly  trained.  It  is  much  worse  to  have  half-trained  personnel  than  no 
personnel  at  all’  (evidence  of  Erhard  Milch,  11  March  1946,  I. ALT. Nuremberg,  ix.  61). 

2  ‘Milch  expressed  it  once  when  he  said  to  me:  “After  all,  engineers  are  only  plumbers  of  a 
kind,  in  white  shirts.  Plumbing  is  useful  and  unavoidable.  But  all  the  same,  no  officer  would 
dream  of  having  social  intercourse  with  a  plumber,  or  would  he?”  ’  (Hauptmann  Hermann, 
pseud.:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Luftwaffe  (London,  John  Long,  [1944]),  p.  66). 

3  But  Field  Marshal  Kesselring  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial  attributed  lack  of  heavy  bombers 
partly  to  Germany’s  lack  of  aggressive  intentions.  Thus  ‘the  essential  of  an  offensive  air  force  is 
the  long-distance  four-engine  heavy  bombers,  and  Germany  had  none  of  these.  .  .  .  Firstly, 
because  being  actually  in  a  period  of  danger,  we  were  confining  ourselves  to  the  absolute  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  defensive  air  force  only.  Secondly,  we  tried,  in  keeping  with  our  characteristics,  to 
achieve  as  much  as  possible  by  precision  bombing,  in  other  words  by  dive-bombing,  utilizing  the 
minimum  of  war  material,  and  I  am  here  thinking  of  the  Ju  88  as  a  typical  example  of  that’ 
(evidence  of  Albert  Kesselring,  13  March  1946,  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  ix.  203-4). 

4  ‘But  if  I  made  up  my  mind,  after  the  most  thorough  deliberations  and  discussions  with  all 

responsible  people,  to  choose  the  bomber,  which  is  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  air  force,  which  is 

to  be  produced  in  greatest  numbers,  then  I  have  the  duty  to  arrange  that  this  type  is  also  pro¬ 

duced  in  the  shortest  possible  time’  (Goring’s  address  to  aircraft  manufacturers  at  Karinhall, 

8  July  1938:  ibid,  xxxviii.  389  (140-R);  N.C.A.  viii.  231).  ‘Originally,  in  the  early  years, 
models  of  4-engine  bombers,  which  would  also  have  been  suitable  for  night  use,  were 
put  into  production.  Although  technically  perfect,  these  bombers  were  abandoned —  I  believe 
in  1937.  It  was  thought  that  the  big  expense  entailed  by  such  heavy  bombers  should  be  avoided, 
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This  policy,  as  much  as  anything,  cost  the  Germans  the  war;  because  the 
war  was  a  long  one,  instead  of  the  short  one  for  which  they  had  planned. 
The  long-term  effectiveness  of  the  Luftwaffe  was  always  impaired  by 
Hitler’s  impatient  appetite  for  ‘results’  and  his  desire  to  use  the  air  force 
as  a  political  weapon  long  before  it  was  ready  as  a  tactical  one. 

Before  1936  the  German  aircraft  industry  had  definitely  lagged  behind 
the  corresponding  industries  of  the  Western  Powers  and  of  the  Soviet 
Union1  in  the  matter  of  quality,  and  it  had  not  up  to  that  time  succeeded  in 
reaching  their  level  of  perfection  in  the  production  of  any  type  of  aero¬ 
plane.  The  advantage  in  time  and  experience  enjoyed  by  the  other 
countries  could  not  be  so  quickly  made  up  in  Germany.  However,  from 
1936  onwards,  these  ‘teething  troubles’  were  rapidly  overcome,  largely  as 
a  result  of  British  and  American  co-operation.  In  1934  Udet  bought  two 
Curtiss  Hawk  military  aircraft  in  the  United  States — allegedly  for  private 
purposes — and  in  the  same  year,  in  spite  of  the  condition  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  forbidding  Germany  to  possess  or  manufacture  supercharged  aero¬ 
engines  suitable  for  military  purposes,  the  British  Government  sanctioned 
the  sale  of  two  of  these  types,  of  British  design,  to  the  Lufthansa.  Aero¬ 
engines  were  for  long  the  weakest  spot  in  the  Germans’  aircraft  manu¬ 
facture,  until  these  foreign  models  enabled  them  to  remedy  defects  in  their 
own  designs.2  By  1938  they  were  building  nine  different  types  of  military 
aircraft  fitted  with  engines  built  with  American  licences.  Many  licences 
were  also  bought  from  Britain,  and  the  Germans  were  even  said  to  have 
suggested  to  British  industry  the  creation  of  a  patent  pool  to  sell  to 
Germany,  so  that  not  every  licence  would  have  to  be  bought  singly.3 

since,  at  that  time,  nobody  was  thinking  of  war.  This  was  at  the  time  when  Field  Marshal 
Kesselring  was  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  and  the  question  was  submitted  for  decision  to  the 
Reich  Marshal,  who  agreed  to  the  discontinuance  of  these  large  bombers’  (evidence  of  Erhard 
Milch,  11  March  1946:  I. ALT. Nuremberg,  ix.  60). 

1  As  to  quantity,  according  to  Werner  ( Military  Strength  of  the  Powers,  p.  269),  the  Soviet  Union 
produced  a  total  of  8,000  planes  in  1936  and  by  1938  could  muster  a  first-line  strength  of  8,000. 
Writing  in  Militarwissenschaftliche  Rundschau  (1936,  part  vi,  p.  803),  Colonel  von  Billow  says  of 
the  Soviet  aero-industry :  ‘The  figures  prove  that  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  Soviet  Russia 
has  far  outstripped  the  productive  capacity  of  all  other  countries  possessing  air  forces,  including 
America.  It  is  also  hardly  conceivable  that  any  other  country  will  ever  overtake  Soviet  Russia 
in  this  particular  branch  of  the  armaments  race.’ 

2  ‘It  had  taken  British  aero-engine  designers  about  ten  years  to  produce  a  reliable  super¬ 
charger  which  could  maintain  the  power  of  aero-engines  at  great  heights.  The  results  of  those 
ten  years  of  research  and  costly  experiment  were  sold  to  the  German  Air  Ministry  and  used  by 
German  engineers  to  produce  reliable  supercharged  engines  in  Germany  in  quantity  within  two 
years.  When  the  matter  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  sufficient  answer  to  say 
that  if  Britain  had  not  sold  those  engines  France,  or  some  other  Power,  would  have  done  so’ 
(Captain  Norman  Macmillan:  The  Royal  Air  Force  in  the  World  War  (London,  Harrap,  1942), 

i-  15)- 

3  See  Hermann:  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Luftwaffe,  p.  69.  But  Goring  denied  having  received  any 
foreign  help:  ‘We  have  succeeded  in  changing  a  small  airplane  industry  which  barely  existed, 
with  a  few  types,  which  was  not  in  a  position  to  keep  step  with  modern  development,  which 
had  to  stop  production  altogether  for  some  years,  &c.,  into  an  efficient  airplane  industry  of  our 
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On  the  other  hand,  Germany  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  crude-oil 
aero-engine,  with  its  advantages  of  greater  safety,  wider  radius  of  action, 
and  lower  fuel  costs.  Moreover,  aerodynamics  were  highly  developed, 
and  the  German  military  aviation  was  ahead  of  the  Western  European 
Powers  in  introducing  the  practices  of  blind  flying  and  of  automatic 
steering.1  The  re-equipment  of  the  German  air  force,  which  took  place 
between  1936  and  1938,  coincided  conveniently  with  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  where  the  weaknesses  of  the  older  models  were  quickly  revealed  and 
the  potentialities  of  the  new  ‘high  performance’  machines  could  be  tested 
under  conditions  of  actual  warfare.  As  a  result  the  Germans  were  able  to 
achieve  that  ambition  which  seemed  so  persistently  to  elude  the  French 
and  British — namely  that  of  concentrating  on  a  smaller  number  of  types, 
each  of  which,  moreover,  would  now  be  known  to  be  suited  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  task. 

But,  after  the  first  handicaps  had  been  overcome,  it  was  above  all  in 
regard  to  two  basic  factors  that  Germany’s  lead  became  apparent :  man¬ 
power  and  working  hours.  The  Air  Ministry  made  flying  a  mass  movement 
by  founding  hundreds  of  flying  schools  where  German  youth — students 
and  workers — learned  to  fly  every  type  of  aircraft  and  glider.  Meanwhile 
tens  of  thousands  were  drawn  into  the  aircraft  industry  by  the  founding  of 
schools  and  shops  all  over  Germany,  where  unskilled  labour  was  trained 
for  skilled  aircraft  work :  former  barbers,  bakers,  tailors,  and  miners  became 
qualified  specialists.  Not  only  did  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  aircraft 
production  greatly  exceed  the  number  of  those  similarly  employed  in  the 
democracies,  but  they  also  worked  longer  hours.  Churchill  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  25  May  1938  why  it  was  that  ‘this  skilful  aircraft 
industry  of  Britain  requires  90,000  men,  and  that  it  produces  only  one- 
half  to  one-third  of  what  is  being  produced  by  about  1 10,000  in  Germany’.2 
Two  months  later  Goring  was  saying  of  British  manufacturers:  ‘If  on  the 
one  hand  they  introduce  the  40  hour  week  or  even  go  down  to  35  hours  a 
week,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  are  working  10  or  1 1  or  12  hours  a  day 
instead  of  8  hours,  then  this  discrepancy  must  at  the  end  favor  the  man  who 
works  longer,  and  work  is  what  matters  for  results.’3  Britain  never  intro- 

very  own  without  foreign  patents,  foreign  licenses,  and  by  using  exclusively  tools  of  our  own’ 
(I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxviii.  393  (140-R);  N.C.A.  viii.  233). 

1  ‘With  the  exception  of  the  supercharged  aero-engine  the  German  aero-industry  possesses 
to  a  high  degree  all  the  scientific,  technical  and  industrial  elements  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  first-class  air  arm.  When  mass  production  of  the  supercharged  aero-engine  for 
medium  heights  begins  in  Germany  it  is  quite  possible,  thanks  to  its  highly-developed  aero¬ 
dynamic  technique  and  to  the  number  and  quality  of  its  technical  and  scientific  institutions, 
that  the  German  air  force  will  obtain  a  certain  superiority.  With  the  supercharged  [nr]  and  its  own 
automatic  steering  devices  the  German  air  arm  will  become  a  factor  to  be  feared’  (Henri  Bouch6 
in  the  Revue  de  I’Armde  de  V Air,  November  1935,  p.  1234,  quoted  by  Werner  in  Military  Strength  of 
the  Powers ,  p.  140). 

2  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  336,  col.  1293;  see  also  above,  p.  495,  note  1. 

3  I.M.T.Nuremberg,  xxxviii.  379  (140-R);  N.C.A.  viii.  223-4. 
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duced  the  forty-hour  week,  but  France,  in  1 936,  not  only  did  this  but  began 
to  reduce  the  number  of  operatives  in  her  aircraft  industry.1  Nevertheless 
Germany,  too,  experienced  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  enough  skilled 
labour,  but  this  was  because  of  the  immensity  of  the  task  which  she  had  set 
herself,  rather  than  because  of  failure  to  exploit  to  the  full  what  was 
already  available. 

Hitler  had  other  reasons  for  making  the  Luftwaffe  his  ‘chosen  instru¬ 
ment’  besides  that  of  its  being  the  quickest  weapon  to  perfect.  It  was,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  youngest  of  the  Services,  lacking  the  long-rooted 
traditions  of  the  other  two,  especially  the  army,  and  consequently  it  was 
more  amenable  to  fresh  influences,  such  as  the  Nazi  Party  and  its  doctrines. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Nazis  should  pin  their  hopes  upon  the 
Luftwaffe  both  politically  and  militarily;  in  other  words,  it  was  a  weapon 
forged  by  their  own  hands  which  would  justify  by  its  military  performance 
the  regime  that  had  contrived  both  it  and  its  role.  For  this  reason,  more¬ 
over,  it  would  have  to  be  a  separate  arm — not  subordinate  to  either  the 
army  or  navy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  beginning,  this  was  a  view  in 
which  the  army  had  concurred:  for  in  1923  von  Seeckt  laid  down  in  a 
memorandum  that  a  future  air  force  must  be  an  independent  part  of 
the  armed  forces.  When,  however,  Hitler  came  to  power,  General  von 
Fritsch  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  and,  as  a  strong  opponent 
of  Nazi  infiltration  into  the  army,  he  could  not  but  loathe  the  idea  of  the 
air  force  becoming  an  exclusively  Nazi  weapon.  It  is  difficult  to  establish 
definitely  whether  Fritsch  and  the  other  generals  were  opposed  to  a 
separate,  autonomous  Luftwaffe  for  strategic  and  formal  reasons,  as  they 
seemed  outwardly  to  be,  or  for  anti-Nazi  reasons.  Probably  they  were 
actuated  by  both.  At  any  rate,  in  the  beginning,  since  the  leading  men  of 
the  Luftwaffe  had  not  so  far  evolved  any  very  definite  ideas  of  strategy  or 
of  policy  regarding  the  building  of  particular  types  of  aircraft,  the  army 
succeeded  in  gaining  control  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Luftwaffe  through 
the  appointment  by  Fritsch  of  his  close  friend  General  Wever  to  be  its 
chief.  This  was  a  great  victory  for  the  army.  But  in  1936  Wever  was 
killed  in  an  accident  and  henceforward  the  Luftwaffe  became  pre-eminently 
a  party  weapon,  in  direct  and  deliberate  opposition  to  the  politically  neutral 
army.  Kesselring,  a  close  friend  of  Goring,  became  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff,  and  all  the  key  positions  in  the  air  force  were  filled  with  reliable 
party  members.  However,  strenuous  opposition  to  Kesselring’s  strategic 
conceptions — which  were  founded  on  the  idea  of  continuous  mass  air 
attack  and  were  uncongenial  to  the  strongly  individualistic  outlook  of  the 
older  flyers— caused  his  removal  from  the  post  in  1937.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Stumpff,  who  had  no  outstanding  strategic  ideas  of  his  own. 

This  check  to  the  development  of  the  Luftwaffe  as  a  strategic  weapon 

1  See  above,  p.  512. 
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was  to  have  important,  even  fatal,  consequences  in  the  long  run.  But  in  the 
meantime  there  came  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  in  which  Baron  Wolfram  von 
Richthofen,  first  as  Chief  of  Staff,  then  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
German  ‘Condor  Legion’,  was  to  evolve  a  form  of  tactics  which  was  to  pay 
handsome  dividends  in  the  near  future.  In  March  1937  Heinkel  biplane 
fighters,  adapted  to  carry  relatively  substantial  bomb-loads,  were  em¬ 
ployed  with  astonishing  success  in  low-level  attack  on  fortified  positions  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  land  forces.  Later  similar  ‘close  support’ 
operations  were  carried  out  with  even  greater  effect  with  the  aid  of  the 
new  dive-bombers — the  JU  87  and  HS  1 23.  The  key  had  been  found  which 
was  to  open  the  way  to  the  lightning  military  successes  of  1939  and  1940. 
But  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  Spanish  war  were  revolutionary  only 
where  close-support  operations  were  concerned.  There  had  been  little  real 
strategic  bombing  by  the  Condor  Legion  during  the  campaign,  operations 
by  the  bomber  force  being  almost  entirely  limited  to  tactical  support  of  the 
army.  Moreover,  the  comparative  impunity  with  which  the  German 
fast  medium  bombers  had  been  able  to  operate  in  Spain  encouraged  the 
already  strong  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  German  High  Command  to 
rely  upon  these  and  to  dispense  with  heavy  bombers  altogether.  This 
misconception  was  to  cost  them  dear  during  and  after  the  Battle  of  Britain.1 
Von  Richthofen  had  envisaged  the  creation  of  a  separate  tactical  air  force 
to  co-operate  with  the  army,  and  to  be  an  adjunct  to,  and  not  a  substitute 
for,  a  strategic  air  force.  After  much  reluctance  the  High  Command 
eventually  came  to  sponsor  the  close-support  role  of  the  air  force,  but  too 
exclusively  and  to  the  neglect  of  its  other  functions.  Ironically,  therefore, 
despite  the  early  advice  of  von  Seeckt  and  the  later  persistent  efforts  of  the 
Nazis  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Luftwaffe  as  an  independent,  strategic 
weapon,  the  apparent  lessons  of  experience  had  driven  even  the  Nazis  to 
submit  it,  at  least  operationally,  once  more  to  the  control  of  the  army. 

The  air  policy  to  which  the  Germans  were  now  committed  (in  building, 
maintenance,  and  strategy)  and  their  fears  concerning  fuel  and  raw 
material  inevitably  inclined  them  to  wish  that  the  anticipated  war  might 
be  a  short  one.  The  Munich  Agreement,  therefore,  came  as  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Luftwaffe  and  its  leaders.  The  fight  against  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  was  exactly  the  kind  of  campaign  for  which  the  Luftwaffe  had  been 
made,  and,  if  it  had  materialized,  the  Germans  would  almost  certainly 
have  won  it  (unless  Russia  had  intervened  with  sufficient  swiftness),  be¬ 
cause  of  their  undoubtedly  tremendous  numerical  superiority  and  general 
state  of  readiness.  Such  defects  as  have  been  described  would  not  have 
had  time  to  make  themselves  felt.  The  Luftwaffe’s  numerical  strength,  in 

1  ‘An  air  force  which  has  only  light  aircraft  is  doomed  to  be  destroyed,  since  it  cannot  attack 
the  phases  of  the  enemy’s  aircraft  production,  his  air  assembly  areas,  nor  his  movements  in 
various  sectors’  (evidence  of  Albert  Kesselring:  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  ix.  203). 
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terms  of  modern  planes,  was  overwhelming,  especially  when  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  current  rate  of  production  and  consequently  in  the  light  of 
the  rate  at  which  replacements  and  even  increases  could  be  made.1  If 
there  were  exaggerations  at  any  stage  of  Germany’s  climb  to  air  superiority 
— as,  for  example,  there  may  well  have  been  in  1935  when  the  existence  of 
the  Luftwaffe  was  first  admitted  and  parity  with  Britain  was  claimed  as  a 
fact — they  were  tactically  most  effective.  On  the  surface  it  seems  illogical 
if  at  first  the  Germans  tried  to  keep  everything  secret,  and  later  told  more 
than  there  was  to  be  told.  But  there  was  no  real  contradiction  in  this. 
By  means  of  both  these  apparently  paradoxical  devices,  the  Nazis  tried  to 
keep  the  other  Powers  from  rearming  in  the  air:  on  the  grounds,  first,  that 
there  was  no  need  to  rearm,  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  too  late  to  rearm.2 


(iv)  The  Relative  Strengths  of  Armies  at  the  Time  of  the 

Munich  Agreement 

(a)  The  German  Army 

Statements  by  German  generals  under  interrogation  or  at  the  Nurem¬ 
berg  Trial  tended  to  create  the  impression  in  some  quarters  that,  whatever 
the  balance  of  air  power,  the  state  of  the  German  army  at  the  time  of 
Munich  was  such  that  a  priceless  opportunity  was  missed  by  the  Western 
allies  in  not  attacking  it.  It  is  clear  from  contemporary  evidence  that  the 
generals  were,  at  the  time,  far  from  happy  at  the  prospect  of  war,  and  that 
reserves  neither  of  men  nor  of  material  had  yet  reached  their  ideal  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  in  their  post-war  deposi¬ 
tions,  the  generals  spoke  for  the  most  part  from  memory  and  without 

1  By  August  1938,  the  first-line  strength  of  the  Luftwaffe  had  increased  to  some  2,900  from  a 
figure  of  between  2,000  and  2,500  in  1937.  As  to  aircraft  production,  an  order  for  a  ten-hour 
day  had  been  circulated  in  June  1 938,  but  production  did  not  increase  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year  beyond  the  monthly  figure  of  450-500  which  had  been  reached  at  the  end  of  1937,  owing 
to  large-scale  re-tooling  of  the  industry.  However,  this  was  still  about  twice  the  output  of  Britain 
and  four  or  five  times  that  of  France. 

2  During  1937  attempts  were  made  both  on  the  British  and  German  sides  to  gauge  each 
other’s  future  plans,  and,  if  possible,  to  influence  them  by  subtle  propaganda.  In  January  a 
mission  headed  by  Air  Vice-Marshal  Courtney  went  to  Germany  to  find  out  whether  the  current 
known  rate  of  air  force  expansion  was  likely  to  be  suddenly  increased  and  whether  the  intended 
British  spurt  in  production  was  likely  to  be  offset  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  unlikely 
to  be  extra  German  expansion,  it  was  felt  that  the  British  extra  expansion  could  be  dropped. 
At  the  same  time  the  British  Government  hoped  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  Germany  that 
Britain  was  capable  of  building  a  great  air  force  and  would  do  so  if  the  Germans  continued  to 
expand  theirs  at  its  current  rate,  or  at  a  greater  rate.  The  German  Government,  through  General 
Milch,  who  paid  a  return  visit  to  Britain  in  October,  wanted  to  influence  the  British  Government 
against  an  intensification  of  their  expansion  programme.  Milch  tried  to  do  this  by  giving  mis¬ 
leading  and  depreciatory  figures  of  his  own  programme  and  by  trying  to  engender  a  kind  of 
spurious  camaraderie  in  face  of  a  supposed  common  danger  from  the  east.  These  contacts  were 
referred  to  by  Milch  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial  in  an  attempt  to  prove  Germany’s  ‘openness’  and 
lack  of  aggressive  intentions  (see  I.M.  T. Nuremberg,  ix.  46) . 
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papers;  that  they  were,  quite  naturally,  out  to  shield  themselves  by  mini¬ 
mizing  the  aggressive  character  of  the  army;  and,  last  but  not  least,  that, 
like  their  predecessors  after  1918,  they  were  anxious  to  dissociate  the  army 
from  the  crimes  and  blunders  of  the  civil  power. 

Typical  of  such  statements  was  that  allegedly  made  by  General  Haider 
after  his  capture  in  1945  to  the  effect  that,  by  September  1938,  twenty  to 
twenty-one  divisions  (including  one  to  two  Panzer  divisions)  constituted  the 
total  strength  of  the  regular  army,  and  that  this  represented  the  fulfilment 
of  the  current  military  programme.1  Yet  the  facts  are  very  different.  Under 
the  Versailles  Treaty  Germany  was  allowed  an  army  of  100,000  men 
organized  in  seven  divisions.  In  1933,  at  Geneva,  before  she  left  the 
League  of  Nations,  she  claimed  the  right  to  expand  the  army  to  300,000 
men  organized  in  twenty-one  divisions — and  this  presumably  was  the 
plan  to  which  Haider  alluded.  But  what  he  chose  to  forget  was  that  the 
law  of  16  March  1935,  reintroducing  conscription,  provided  for  an  army 
consisting  of  thirty-six  divisions,  equalling  perhaps  550,000  to  600,000 
short-service  men;  that  by  the  end  of  1936  the  German  Government  were 
giving  out  that  these  thirty-six  divisions  had  been  formed,  plus  three 
armoured  divisions  in  addition,2  and  that  the  number  of  fully  or  partially 
trained  men  that  Germany  could  put  into  the  field  would  then  be  1 ,600,000. 
Moreover,  since  in  August  1936  the  period  of  active  military  service  was 
raised  to  two  years,  and  the  1914  class  which  had  been  called  up  in  the 
previous  year  was  retained  for  another  year,  this  figure  was  probably 
fairly  accurate  by  the  end  of  1936. 3  In  February  1938  a  Verstarkung  of  the 
German  army  was  announced,  which  was  generally  estimated  to  mean  an 
increase  of  about  100,000  men  as  from  October  of  that  year,  and  of  another 
100,000  as  from  October  1939,  so  that,  at  the  time  of  Munich,  Germany 
was  at  any  rate  openly  working  towards  a  peace-time  strength  of  some 
fifty  divisions.  Again,  in  comparing  estimates  with  Daladier  in  June 
1938,  Churchill  came  to  the  following  conclusions  about  the  German 
army  :4 

1  The  Daily  Herald  and  the  Daily  Worker,  which  published  summaries  of  the  interrogation  of 
Haider  on  11  September  and  12  and  13  September  1945  respectively,  seized  upon  these  ‘revela¬ 
tions’  as  offering  ‘proof’  of  the  way  in  which  the  Tory  Government  of  the  day  had  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  hoaxed  or  even  worse.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  however,  which  also  published 
a  summary  on  6  and  8  October  1945,  entered  a  caveat:  ‘We  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
report:  the  truth  of  the  assertions  is  quite  another  matter.  We  would  warn  our  readers  that  such 
statements  by  a  German  officer  who  for  a  time  worked  for  the  Fuehrer  and  the  Nazi  Party,  and 
is  now  struggling  to  prove  his  innocence,  are  open  to  the  gravest  suspicion.’ 

2  General  Heinz  Guderian  states  that  three  Panzer  divisions  were  formed  on  1 5  October  1 935 
(Panzer  Leader  (London,  Michael  Joseph,  1952),  p.  36)  and  admits  that  ‘since  1926  a  testing 
station  had  been  in  existence  abroad  where  new  German  tanks  could  be  tried  out’  (ibid.  p.  26). 

3  ‘The  effective  strength  of  the  French  Army,  apart  from  Reserves,  in  the  same  year  was 
623,000  men,  of  whom  only  407,000  were  in  France’  (Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  1 13;  U.S. 
edition,  i.  145). 

4  Ibid.  pp.  184-5  and  236  respectively. 
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The  German  army  at  this  date,  June  i,  consists  of  36  regular  divisions,  and 
4  armoured  divisions,  the  whole  at  full  war-strength.  The  non-armoured 
divisions  are  rapidly  acquiring  the  power  to  triple  themselves,  and  can  at  the 
present  time  be  doubled.  The  artillery  beyond  70  divisions  is  markedly  incom¬ 
plete.  The  Officer-Corps  is  thin  over  the  whole  force.  Nevertheless  by  October 
1,  1938,  we  cannot  expect  less  than  56  plus  4  armoured,  equals  60  fully 
equipped  and  armed  divisional  formations.  Behind  these  will  stand  a  reservoir 
of  trained  men  equal  in  man-power  to  about  another  36  divisions,  for  which 
skeleton  formations  have  been  devised  and  for  which  armaments,  small  arms 
and  a  very  low  complement  of  artillery  would  be  available  if  a  lower  standard 
were  accepted  for  part  of  the  active  army.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  man¬ 
power  of  Austria,  which  at  the  extreme  computation  could  provide  12  divisions 
without  arms  but  ready  to  draw  on  the  general  pool  of  German  munitions 
industry.1  In  addition  there  are  a  number  of  men  and  formations  of  an  un¬ 
brigaded  nature — frontier  defence  force,  Landwehr  divisions,  and  so  on,  who 
are  relatively  unarmed. 

In  expressing  his  complete  agreement  with  this  estimate  Daladier  added 
that  ‘of  the  36  ordinary  divisions  of  which  Germany  actually  disposes,  four 
are  entirely  motorised  and  two  are  in  the  course  of  becoming  so  soon’.2 
Looking  back,  Churchill  remarks  that,  ‘according  to  our  post-war  informa¬ 
tion  from  German  sources,  this  epitome  of  the  German  Army  in  the 
summer  of  1938  was  remarkably  accurate’.3  It  certainly  does  not  accord 
with  the  modest  picture  painted  by  Haider  at  his  interrogation. 

None  of  these  estimates  takes  account  of  the  para-military  formations  of 
the  Nazi  Party,  which,  so  Hitler  told  foreign  journalists  in  September 
1936,  consisted  of  2  million  SA  members,  between  160,000  and  170,000 
SS,  and  ‘disposition  troops’  ( Verfugungstruppen )  to  a  total  of  20,ooo.4  These 
formations  constituted  a  second-line  army,  the  like  of  which  none  of  the 
Western  Powers  possessed.  The  latter  had  their  armies  of  trained  reserves, 
i.e.  civilians  who  had  served  in  the  army,  but  the  Germans  had  in  their 
para-military  formations  an  army  of  concealed  effectives,  which  formed 
militarily  prepared  cadres  even  in  peace-time.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
were  already  living  in  barracks,  and  those  who  were  not  actually  in 

1  In  a  despatch  dated  23  March  1938  the  military  attache  in  Berlin,  Colonel  Mason-MacFar- 
lane,  wrote :  ‘As  regards  the  Austrian  army  it  is  probable  that .  .  .  the  number  of  peace  effectives 
to  be  maintained  in  Austria  will  be  about  1 00,000.  ...  I  have  been  informed  by  the  Reichskriegs- 
ministerium  that  it  is  intended  to  reorganize  the  Austrian  army  in  two  army  corps  and  one  mechan¬ 
ized  formation.  .  .  .  The  rearmament  of  the  army  of  the  Third  Reich  is  as  yet  in  many  respects 
incomplete.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  it  will  be  the  intention  to  rearm  and  equip  the  “Aus¬ 
trian”  army  on  the  German  model,  and  to  relegate  the  bulk  of  the  present  armament  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  “Austrian”  army  to  the  “Austrian”  Landwehr,  as  has  been  done  in  Germany.  This 
rearmament  will  throw  an  additional  strain  on  the  German  armament  industry,  which  will 
probably  be  compensated  only  in  part  by  the  undoubtedly  valuable  addition  to  its  ranks  of  such 
establishments  as  the  Vienna  Arsenal,  Bohler  and  the  other  Styrian  iron  and  steel  works,  Steyr 
and  Hirtenberg’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i,  p.  93). 

2  Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  185;  U.S.  edition,  i.  237. 

3  Ibid.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  14  September  1936. 
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barracks  were  so  strictly  organized  and  permanently  trained  as  to  render 
mobilization  in  the  ordinary  sense  unnecessary.  Without  mobilization 
Germany’s  standing  army,  together  with  her  second  line  of  para-military 
formations,  could  therefore,  at  least  on  paper,  provide  her  with  no  fewer 
than  180  divisions,  which,  it  was  alleged,  could  then  have  been  nearly 
doubled  by  general  mobilization,  bringing  them  up  to  300  divisions  at  full 
war  strength.1  Thus  at  the  same  time  she  had  not  only  the  man-power  to 
provide  these  divisions,  but  the  skeleton  organization  for  most  of  them, 
thanks  to  these  semi-military  bodies.  The  possession  of  these  formations 
undoubtedly  did  much  to  offset  that  lack  of  trained  army  reserves  which 
was  the  source  of  so  much  anxiety  to  the  German  leaders,  and,  for  a  time, 
of  satisfaction  to  their  adversaries.  But  they  were  not,  and  could  not  be, 
a  complete  substitute  for  these  missing  reserves.  They  could  provide  the 
man-power  and  provide  the  cadres,  but,  with  certain  specific  exceptions, 
which  will  presently  be  described,  they  could  not  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
the  weapons  and  equipment  appropriate  to  the  army;  first,  because  it  was 
still  incumbent  upon  them  to  avoid  assuming  a  wholly  military  aspect; 
secondly,  because  there  were  not  yet  enough  weapons  and  equipment  to 
make  this  possible;  and  thirdly  because,  had  there  been  enough,  these 
formations  were  unlikely  recipients  of  favours  from  the  army,  to  whom  both 
they  and  their  attributes  were  alien  and  repugnant.  Moreover,  in  1934, 
General  von  Fritsch  had  cleverly  scotched  any  potential  threat  to  the 
army  from  the  amateur  soldiers  of  the  Nazi  Party,  headed  by  Roehm. 
For  he  provided  Hitler  with  evidence  that  their  plans  for  arming  the  storm 
troopers  as  a  supplement  to  the  army  were  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
coup  d'etat  aimed  at  Hitler  himself.  The  result  was  the  bloody  purge  of 
30  June  1934.  Himmler  had  also  worked  for  the  downfall  of  the  SA — 
but  with  him  it  was  in  order  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  his  own  SS. 
Although  the  SS  never  succeeded  in  dominating  or  replacing  the  army, 
as  Himmler  would  have  liked,  it  nevertheless  succeeded  in  setting  up,  even 
before  the  war,  certain  armed  units  to  be  at  the  exclusive  disposal  of  the 
Fiihrer  in  peace-time  and  to  act  as  auxiliaries  to  the  army  in  time  of  war, 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  well-known  ‘SS  Divisions’  of  the  war 
period.2 

1  This  remarkable  figure  was  arrived  at  as  early  as  16  January  1936  by  one  of  Germany’s 
leading  military  publications,  Deutsche  Wehr  (cited  by  Werner:  Military  Strength  of  the  Powers, 
p.  135).  Nevertheless,  General  Westphal  ( The  German  Army  in  the  West  (London,  Cassell,  1951), 
p.  37)  says:  ‘The  reconstruction  of  the  peace  time  Army  was  intended  to  be  finished  in  1943. 
The  inner  fabric  could  not  be  adequately  consolidated  before  this  date,  nor  was  it  possible  to 
provide  reserves  of  material  and  personnel  which  were  necessary  for  a  full  deployment  of  the 
armed  forces  in  case  of  war.  The  warning  was  repeatedly  given  that  the  Army  would  not  be 
ready  before  this  date.’ 

1  By  an  order  dated  24  September  1934  it  was  announced  that,  while  the  ‘General  SS’  was 
not  to  be  militarized  or  housed  in  barracks  and  was  to  be  armed  with  revolvers  only,  an  exception 
was  to  be  made  in  regard  to  three  SS  regiments  which  were  to  be  fully  armed  and  housed  in 
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Whatever  their  limitations,  however,  these  para-military  formations 
made  Germany  more  awe-inspiring  to  the  outside  world  through  the 
possibilities  which  they  seemed  to  afford  of  lightning  mobilization  and 
lightning  action.  Indeed,  if  mobility  could  be  claimed  as  one  of  the  main 
advantages  of  the  new  German  army,  it  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  fact  that  an  almost  inexhaustible  technical  reserve  for  the  motorized 
formations  was  to  be  found  in  the  National  Socialist  Automobile  Corps 
(NSKK)  with  its  400,000  to  500,000  members  organized  in  twenty-one 
brigades.1  Even  before  Hitler’s  coming  to  power  many  units  of  the  then 
diminutive  Reichswehr  were  already  motorized.  Afterwards,  complete 
motorization  became  the  aim  of  the  new  army  and  the  technical  basis  of 
its  strategy.  It  was  intended  not  only  to  take  advancing  troops  forward 
rapidly  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  also  to  make  possible  the  successful  con¬ 
duct  of  a  war  on  two  or  more  fronts  by  accelerating  communications  along 
the  inner  lines  between  the  frontiers.  This  was  to  be  achieved  by  means 
of  the  newly  constructed  network  of  first-class  motor-roads,  and  by  an  ingen¬ 
ious  co-ordination  and  combination  of  the  functions  of  roads  and  railways, 
whereby  railway  trucks  rolled  along  roads  and  tanks  drove  along  rails.2 

The  most  important  application  of  motorization  was,  of  course,  its 
application  direct  to  the  weapons  themselves — pre-eminently  in  the  form 
of  the  tank.  The  new  German  strategy  centred  absolutely  in  the  tank — - 
and  the  tank,  moreover,  in  numbers  undreamt  of  by  the  armies  of  Western 
Europe.  This  strategy,  first  formulated  in  Central  Europe  by  the  Austrian 
General  Eimannsberger,  though  originally  inspired  by  British  military 
experts,3  envisaged  the  concentrated  use  of  tanks  in  great  masses  to  carry 
out  the  decisive  break-through  operations  in  a  future  war.  It  regarded 
the  tank  as,  if  not  in  itself  an  independent  weapon  of  offence,  at  least  as 

barracks  as  soldiers  on  active  service.  They  were  to  be  ‘at  the  exclusive  disposal  of  the  Fiihrer 
for  special  tasks  in  peace  and  war’;  hence  the  title  ‘SS-Verfugungstruppen' .  Weapons  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  to  be  obtained,  against  payment,  from  the  Wehrmacht.  Training  and  co-ordination 
were  to  be  achieved  by  an  exchange  of  officers  between  the  SS  and  the  army  and  by  joint 
manoeuvres.  In  war  they  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Wehrmacht.  A  later  order  dated 
17  August  1938  confirmed  the  earlier  one,  but,  owing  to  Himmler’s  now  greatly  strengthened 
position,  claimed  greater  independence  for  these  armed  SS  units.  In  peace-time  they  were  to  be 
completely  under  Himmler’s  orders  and  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  Wehrmacht.  It  was 
announced  that  it  was  hoped  to  motorize  all  of  them.  The  units  affected  were  enumerated  as 
the  SS-Verfugungstruppen,  the  SS-Junkerschulen,  the  SS-Totenkopfverbande,  and  their  auxiliaries. 

1  Liddell  Hart  made  a  plea  for  a  similar  ‘Army  Motor  Reserve’,  on  a  volunteer  basis,  for 
Britain:  see  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart:  Europe  in  Arms  (London,  Faber,  1937),  pp.  259-64. 

2  In  the  military  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  of  26  January-2  February  1937  it  was  said  that 
the  Germans’  strategic  system  of  roads  would  enable  them  to  concentrate  a  mechanized  division 
on  the  French  frontier  in  four  hours,  while  for  France  to  do  the  same  would  take  eighteen  hours. 

3  ‘British  military  experts  contend  that  the  role  of  the  tanks  is  to  carry  out  independent  tasks 
and  operations,  and  that  tank  units  are  capable  of  accomplishing  independent  military  opera¬ 
tions  without  infantry  support’  (General  Chalepski  in  The  Bolshevist,  15  July  1935,  p.  61,  trans. 
in  Werner:  Military  Strength  of  the  Powers,  p.  246).  Individual  credit  was  variously  allotted  by 
continental  disciples,  at  the  time  and  later,  as  between  Generals  Fuller  and  Martel  and  Captain 
Liddell  Hart  (cf.  Guderian:  Panzer  Leader,  p.  20). 
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the  spearhead  and  nucleus  of  an  independent,  self-sufficient  striking  force, 
whereas  French  strategists  looked  upon  it  chiefly  as  a  weapon  to  supple¬ 
ment  infantry  formations.  ‘German  Tactical  Instructions’  declared: 
‘Close  connection  with  the  infantry  robs  the  tank  of  its  advantage  in  speed 
and  increases  the  risk  of  destruction  by  hostile  defensive  forces.’1  Therefore 
the  German  strategists  reversed  the  French  formula,  and,  instead  of 
adapting  the  speed  of  the  tank  to  that  of  slow-moving  infantry,  adapted 
the  speed  of  infantry  to  that  of  tanks  by  ‘motorizing’  the  infantry  to  enable 
it  to  accompany  the  tanks.  As  distinct  from  ‘motorized  infantry’  in  the 
sense  of  infantry  merely  transported  by  road  vehicles  and  deposited  at  the 
point  most  convenient  or  nearest  to  its  scene  of  action,  the  German  con¬ 
ception  produced  well-armed  units,  mounted  on  motor-cycles  or  carried 
in  cross-country  vehicles,  which  could  provide  immediate  support  for 
threatened  points,  deliver  rapid  counter-blows,  or  even  undertake  pursuit 
of  a  fleeing  enemy  in  a  manner  similar,  but  superior,  to  that  of  the  cavalry 
of  former  days. 

In  January  1936  the  German  military  paper  Deutsche  Wehr  painted  a 
picture  of  a  German  army  of  300  divisions  including  20  motorized  divi¬ 
sions  and  10,500  tanks.  Since  General  Eimannsberger’s  ideal  ‘tank  army’ 
comprised  about  5,000  tanks,  and  since  a  war  on  two  fronts  would  pre¬ 
sumably  require  two  tank  armies,  the  reckoning  was  not  so  fantastic  as 
it  might  at  first  appear.  However,  whatever  the  actual  number  of  tanks 
possessed  by  the  German  army — in  or  outside  Panzer  divisions — at  this 
time,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  fallen  far  short  of  these  require¬ 
ments  even  in  May  1940  (as  German  official  records  now  reveal).  The 
total  number  of  tanks  available  in  the  ten  German  Panzer  divisions 
was  between  2,650  and  2,700.  They  also  fell  short  of  requirements  in 
quality.  In  1938  there  were  no  really  heavy  tanks  except  for  one  or 
two  prototypes,  and  there  were  not  very  many  medium  tanks.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  the  German  light  tank  had  not  come  up 
to  expectation.  Therefore,  in  1938,  the  German  tank  arm  was  neither  in 
quality  nor  in  quantity  up  to  the  level  of  the  vital  and  mighty  tasks  which 
German  strategy  had  allotted  to  it.  But,  in  view  of  the  great  capacity  of 
German  industry  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  had  been  prepared 
for  huge-scale  war  production,  it  might  reasonably  seem  that  to  remedy 
the  deficiencies  and  even  to  double  the  strength  of  the  tank  arm  was  a 
task  within  measurable  reach.  Even  then  the  war  proved  that  expansion 
of  the  German  tank  arm  was  to  be  by  no  means  so  quickly  realized. 

The  German  infantry,2  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  highly  developed  that 


1  Cited  in  Werner,  op.  cit.  p.  149.  See  also  Guderian:  Panzer  Leader,  pp.  24seqq.  ‘Tanks  would 
only  be  able  to  play  their  full  part  in  the  framework  of  a  modern  army  when  they  were  treated 
as  that  army’s  principal  weapon  and  were  supplied  with  fully  motorised  supporting  arms’  (p.  31). 
1  See  Werner,  op.  cit.  pp.  15 1-3. 
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by  1937  it  was  considered  a  model  for  other  armies  in  respect  of  mobility, 
striking-force,  and  fire-power.  The  striking-force  and  fire-power  of  the 
modern  German  infantry  division  were  achieved  through  its  powerful  and 
diverse  equipment,  including  457  machine-guns  and  a  whole  arsenal  of 
various  kinds  of  artillery — mortars,  anti-tank  guns,  and  anti-aircraft  guns. 
In  addition  there  was  a  strong  force  of  Divisional  Artillery,  equipped  with 
excellent  material  and  possessing  high  standards  of  efficiency  and  accuracy. 
Thus  equipped,  the  German  infantry  division  represented  a  synthesis  of 
all  arms  and  was  capable  of  taking  the  field  as  an  independent  offensive 
fighting  unit.  But  the  offensive  instruments  par  excellence  were,  of  course, 
the  Panzer  divisions — or,  to  be  exact,  they  would  be  as  soon  as  they  were 
equipped  with  the  right  types  of  tanks. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  have  been  gathered  that  the  strategy  of  the 
German  army1  was  based  unequivocally  on  offensive  action,  even  if  in 
1938  there  were  still  serious  doubts  whether  such  a  strategy  was  yet 
practicable.  Moreover,  this  offensive  action  had  to  be  of  such  a  weight 
and  suddenness  as  to  bring  about  a  lightning  decision.  The  new  German 
war  doctrine  considered  it  to  be  not  only  possible,  but  even  essential,  to 
win  the  war  at  the  very  outset.  Indeed  the  one  postulate  presupposed  the 
other,  since  the  pursuit  of  such  a  policy  and  the  creation  of  an  army  to 
implement  it  must  inevitably  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  purely  defensive 
preparations  and  armaments — witness  the  belated  and  hurried  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  West  Wall.  But,  with  such  an  army,  and,  still  more,  such  an 
air  force  as  Germany  had,  the  strategy  was  by  no  means  an  unrealistic  one 
for  her  to  adopt.  For  reasons  which  have  been  discussed  already,  mobiliza¬ 
tion  was  a  far  more  rapid  and  less  cumbersome  process  for  her  than  for  her 
adversaries,  and  in  numbers,  technical  resources,  and  mobility  she  was 
likely  to  enjoy  such  a  marked  superiority  at  the  very  outset  as  to  enable  her 
armies  to  penetrate  deeply  enough  into  enemy  territory  to  force  an  im¬ 
mediate  decision.2  A  terrifyingly  prophetic  description  of  the  planned 
German  invasion  was  given  as  early  as  1935  by  General  (then  Colonel) 
Guderian,  later  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Panzer  Divisions,  in  the 
official  organ  of  the  German  War  Ministry:3 

One  night  the  doors  of  aeroplane  hangars  and  army  garages  will  be  opened, 


1  See  ibid.  pp.  155-68  (chapter  vi:  ‘The  War  Doctrine  of  National  Socialist  Ger¬ 
many’). 

2  The  case  was  put  as  early  as  1934  by  a  German  military  expert:  ‘Where  the  forces  of  the 
belligerents  are  widely  different  in  strength,  then  the  one  who  has  a  tremendous  superiority  from 
the  very  beginning  in  all  the  means  of  modern  warfare,  troops,  arms  and  equipment,  can  risk  a 
daring  large-scale  operation  and  win  the  war  with  one  blow’  (Lieut.-Colonel  Justrow:  ‘Die 
technischen  Probleme  der  neuzeitigen  Kriegsfuhrung’,  Wissen  und  Wehr,  June  1934,  p.  383, 
trans.  in  Werner,  op.  cit.  p.  160).  ‘In  any  case,  the  biggest  chance  of  obtaining  a  decision  at  one 
blow  by  means  of  technical  superiority  will  be  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities’  (ibid.  pp.  381  and 
162  respectively). 

3  Militarwissenschaftliche  Rundschau,  1936,  part  i,  pp.  75-76. 
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engines  will  be  started  up,  and  squadrons  will  swing  into  movement.  An  initial 
unexpected  blow  may  capture  important  industrial  and  raw-material  districts 
or  destroy  them  by  air  attack  so  that  they  can  take  no  part  in  war  production. 
Bombing  may  likewise  paralyse  the  enemy’s  governmental  and  military  centres 
and  disorganize  his  transport  system.  Actually,  the  first  strategic  surprise 
attack  will  penetrate  more  or  less  deep  into  enemy  territory  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  terrain,  the  distances  to  be  covered,  and  the  amount  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy’s  resistance. 

The  first  wave  of  air  and  mechanized  attack  will  be  followed  up  by  Motorized 
Infantry  Divisions.  They  will  be  carried  to  the  verge  of  the  occupied  territory 
and  hold  it,  thereby  freeing  the  mobile  units  for  another  blow.  The  columns  of 
empty  transport  will  rush  back  to  reload  with  reinforcements  of  men.  In  the 
meantime  the  attacker  will  be  raising  a  mass  army.  He  has  the  choice  of 
territory  and  time  for  his  next  big  blow.  Moreover  he  will  now  bring  up  the 
heavy  weapons  intended  for  breaking  down  all  resistance  and  bursting  through 
the  enemy  lines.  He  will  try  to  launch  the  great  blow  suddenly  so  as  to  take 
the  enemy  by  surprise,  rapidly  concentrating  his  mobile  troops  and  hurling 
his  air  force  at  the  enemy.  The  Armoured  Divisions  will  no  longer  stop  when 
the  first  objectives  have  been  reached  in  order  to  await  the  re-disposition  of  the 
artillery  or  the  advance  of  the  cavalry;  on  the  contrary,  utilizing  their  speed 
and  their  radius  of  action  to  the  full  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  complete  the 
break-through  into  the  whole  area  in  which  the  enemy  is  trying  to  organize 
his  defence.  Blow  after  blow  will  be  launched  ceaselessly  in  order  to  roll  up  the 
enemy  front  and  carry  the  attack  as  deep  as  possible  into  enemy  territory. 
The  air  force  will  attack  the  gathering  enemy  reserves  and  prevent  their  inter¬ 
vention. 

Nevertheless,  the  weakness  of  the  German  war  doctrine  was  obvious. 
Everything  was  staked  on  the  first  throw,  and  if  this  did  not  succeed  there 
was  no  strategic  alternative  to  put  into  operation.  Here  the  strategy  of  the 
Red  Army  afforded  an  interesting  contrast,  particularly  since,  up  to  a 
point,  the  two  strategies  were  almost  identical.  For,  whereas  the  German 
strategy  staked  all  on  a  knock-out  blow  and  left  the  rest  in  the  lap  of  the 
gods,  the  Red  strategy  reckoned  with  the  possibility  of  a  long  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  and  therefore  prepared  for  a  steady  gradation  of 
effort  to  meet  such  an  eventuality.  Indeed,  it  was  from  this  standpoint  that 
Soviet  military  experts  criticized  Germany’s  war  doctrine  and  raised 
warning  voices  against  the  danger  of  over-estimating  the  importance  of 
surprise  and  mobility.1 

Even  the  German  strategists  themselves  were  assailed  by  doubts  and 
appear  to  have  recognized  in  the  doctrine  a  product  of  their  own  wishful 

1  ‘Rapid  preliminary  operations  may  secure  the  attacker  a  strategic  advantage,  but  that  alone 
will  not  decide  the  upshot  of  the  war  itself,  and  therefore  the  hopes  of  those  military  experts 
who  believe  that  a  future  war  can  be  won  by  a  lightning  blow,  that  modern  military  technique 
makes  this  possible  and  that  brilliant  military  leadership  will  be  able  to  realise  it  in  practice  are 
vain’  (F.  Novoslobodski  in  Krasnaya  £vezda,  24  June  1936,  trans.  in  Werner,  op.  cit.  p.  164). 
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thinking — for  such  it  was  in  reality,  owing  to  the  general  assumption  of  the 
fateful  consequences  to  Germany  of  a  protracted  war.  The  advantages  of 
the  defensive  therefore  began  to  make  their  appeal  and  found  expression 
in  the  construction  of  the  West  Wall.1  General  Eimannsberger’s  theories 
in  their  extreme  form,  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  operations  by  tanks  alone, 
were  severely  modified  in  the  direction  of  the  composite  armoured  division 
as  envisaged  by  the  British  theorists  and  by  de  Gaulle,  having  regard  to 
the  risk  of  tank  units  becoming  isolated  and  cut  off  from  their  base.2 
Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  even  the  official  French  defensive  strategy  (apart 
from  de  Gaulle’s)  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  evolution  of  the 
German  strategy,  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  official  French  doctrine 
was,  however  reluctantly,  being  affected  by  de  Gaulle’s  and  the  German 
concepts. 

Apart  from  these  considerations  there  was  a  feeling  among  both  outside 
observers  and  some  of  the  German  army  leaders  themselves  that  the  army’s 
immense  increase  in  size  had  been  made  very  much  at  the  expense  of  those 
qualities  of  mobility,  subtlety,  and  surprise  upon  which  its  strategy  had 
earlier  perforce  been  founded.  For  General  von  Seeckt,  the  rebuilder  of 
the  German  army  after  1918,  had  decided  to  make  up  in  these  qualities 
what,  under  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  army 
must  inevitably  lack  in  quantity  and  material.  He  gave  the  post-war  army 
a  doctrine  of  mobility  and  put  forward  the  view  that  a  small,  ultra- 
mobile  shock-army  could  under  modern  conditions  discount  the  numerical 
superiority  of  an  old  fashioned  mass-army.  But  the  idea  of  a  ‘qualitative’ 
professional  army  had  not  firmly  taken  root  when  the  Nazis  came  to  power 
and  gave  the  more  conservative  elements  in  the  army  the  chance  to  revert 
to  the  old  love  of  mass.  A  parallel  can  be  found  in  France  in  the  conflict 

1  ‘If  we  can  credit  the  German  Staff  with  a  sense  of  realities,  the  possibility  of  a  serious  German 
offensive  in  the  West  becomes  more  than  doubtful.  And  from  my  own  knowledge  of  Field- 
Marshal  von  Blomberg,  I  can  add  that  he  reached  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  the 
defensive  long  before  most  of  the  military  chiefs  of  Europe.  Moreover,  even  if  the  bulk  of  the 
German  army  could  be  concentrated  in  the  West,  it  would  be  far  short  of  a  three  to  one  superio¬ 
rity  unless  a  great  part  of  the  French  strength  could  be  drawn  away’  (extract  from  a  paper  on 
‘The  Military  Situation  in  Europe’  by  Captain  Liddell  Hart,  read  to  the  Staff  College  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1937  and  reproduced  in  The  Defence  of  Britain,  p.  56).  Guderian,  too,  relates  that  he  ‘had  to 
win  a  long-drawn-out  fight  with  General  Beck  [then  Chief  of  the  General  Staff]  before  he  would 
agree  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Panzer  Divisions’,  and  that  Beck  was  ‘a  paralysing  element  wherever 
he  appeared.  .  .  .  Significant  of  his  way  of  thought  was  his  much-boosted  method  of  fighting 
which  he  called  “delaying  defence”.’  Even  after  the  creation  of  the  first  three  Panzer  divisions 
in  October  1935  it  appears  that  Beck  succeeded  in  imposing  his  ideas  regarding  further  Panzer 
brigades  which  he  ordered  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  close  support  to  the  infantry 
instead  of  for  the  purpose  envisaged  by  Guderian  and  the  progressive  school  ( Panzer  Leader, 
pp.  32-36). 

2  ‘A  strategic  raid  is  a  very  delicate  matter,  because,  although  it  offers  a  tempting  chance,  it 
also  represents  a  great  and  terrible  risk.  We  must  remember  in  particular  that  the  loss  of  prestige 
which  would  result  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  war  for  any  country  which  carried  out  such  a  raid 
unsuccessfully  would  be  incalculable’  ( Militdr-Wochenblatt ,  28  October  1934,  trans.  in  Werner, 
op.  cit.  p.  165). 
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between  the  advocates  of  the  armee  de  metier ,  like  de  Gaulle  and  Reynaud, 
and  the  traditionalists  who  would  not  abandon  the  ideal  of  the  nation 
armee.  Indeed,  there  is  some  irony  in  the  fact  that  the  advanced  school  in 
France  was  striving  to  create  a  professional  army  of  exactly  the  same  size 
as  the  German  army  of  pre-Hitler  days,  while  the  Germans  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  put  into  practice  the  ideal  of  de  Gaulle  with  a  sort  of 
nation  armee. 

Even  if  the  German  army  leaders  had  not  already  possessed  that  urge 
towards  numbers,  which  the  majority  of  them  undoubtedly  had,  they  still 
found  themselves  obliged  to  expand  the  army  in  sheer  self-defence.  If  the 
army  were  not  to  be  swamped,  or  even  ousted,  by  the  legions  of  the 
Brownshirts,  it  was  obliged  to  take  its  own  steps  quickly  before  steps  were 
taken  for  it.  This  process  naturally  resulted  in  the  break-up  of  the  com¬ 
pact  and  closely-knit  units  of  the  old  Reichswehr  and  so  destroyed  the 
homogeneity  in  which  its  superiority  over  the  numerically  stronger  Nazis 
had  chiefly  lain.  Although  the  army  was  able  to  resist  the  infiltration  into 
its  officer  corps  and  its  ranks  of  SA  and  SS  men,  it  was  nevertheless  unable 
to  preserve  its  independent  character,  and  became  an  army  of  divided 
allegiances  through  having  to  draw  indiscriminately  for  its  recruits  upon 
a  Nazi-indoctrinated  population.  This  was  bound  to  have  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  its  esprit  de  corps.  Meanwhile,  having  successfully  excluded  the 
leaders  of  the  Party’s  armies,  the  army  was  extremely  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
enough  officers.  For  the  4,000  officers  who  had  sufficed  for  the  old  Reichs¬ 
wehr  army  of  100,000  had  to  be  increased  to  a  minimum  of  30,000  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  new  scheme.  Various  expedients  were  resorted- 
to — including  the  recall  of  former  officers  of  the  old  Imperial  Army,  the 
transfer  of  police  officers,  and  the  promotion  of  N.C.O.s  of  exceptional 
merit — but  even  in  1937  Daladier  estimated  the  total  number  of  German 
officers  as  18,000,  compared  with  the  30,000  officers  of  the  much  smaller 
French  army.  After  the  Anschluss  of  Austria  in  March  1938,  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Austrian  army  could  be  incorporated  in  the  German  army,  but 
most  of  the  officers  could  not  be  taken  over  along  with  their  men  for 
political  reasons.  An  increasing  flow  of  young  officers  from  the  colleges  did 
not  greatly  improve  the  situation,  as  there  was  a  huge  additional  demand 
for  officers  for  second-line  reserve  units  behind  the  active  army.  In  the 
summer  of  1938  emergency  measures  had  to  be  taken;  all  officers,  even 
those  who  had  retired,  were  declared  permanently  liable  to  sendee,  and 
ex-officers  living  abroad  were  asked  to  return  and  act  as  instructors.  But 
in  the  long  run  the  numerical  inadequacy  of  the  officer  corps  was  perhaps 
not  the  gravest  problem  confronting  the  military  authorities.  Time  would 
soon  remedy  this  deficiency,  for  there  was  no  lack  of  candidates.  The 
trouble  lay  in  the  quality  of  the  candidates.  Here  again  the  only  source 
from  which  the  army  could  draw — the  high  schools — were  already  so 
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vitiated  by  propaganda  as  to  reduce  their  value  as  producers  of  roundly 
educated  men  almost  to  nil.1 

The  situation  regarding  N.C.O.s,  although  in  general  better,  tended  to 
become  increasingly  difficult.  When  German  rearmament  began,  an 
excellent  supply  of  high-class  N.C.O.s  was  provided  by  the  long-serving 
volunteers  of  the  original  Reichswehr.  But,  when  this  supply  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  quality  of  the  N.C.O.s  promoted  from  the  ranks  of  the  new 
recruits  showed  a  marked  deterioration.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  short¬ 
ness  and  consequent  inadequacy  of  their  training.  The  period  of  training 
had  been  reduced  to  two  years,  like  that  of  the  ordinary  recruit;  the  only 
differences  were  that  the  future  N.C.O.,  having  been  selected  from  the  mass 
of  recruits,  was  employed  as  assistant  instructor  during  his  first  year’s 
training  and  attended  some  special  courses  during  the  second  year.  The 
decline  in  quality  was  also  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  more  enterpris¬ 
ing  types  of  men  did  not  care  to  join  the  army  as  long-service  N.C.O.s, 
since  to  do  so  occupied  the  best  years  of  their  lives  without  at  the  same  time 
providing  them  with  a  permanent  career — as  did  an  officer’s  commission.2 
Moreover,  promotion  to  commissioned  rank  was  not  for  a  long  time 
(until  after  Munich)  regarded  as  anything  more  than  an  exception  in 
cases  of  outstanding  merit  or  as  an  emergency  measure.  This  was  the 
situation  which  may  well  have  justified  the  rather  startling  statistics  given 
in  the  ‘memorial’  which  was  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Hitler  by  the 
recalcitrant  General  Staff  at  the  height  of  the  crisis  in  September  1938. 3 

Briefly,  therefore,  in  regard  to  her  army,  Germany  had  not  yet  in  1938 
begun  to  reap  the  harvest  which  she  had  so  diligently  sown  by  the  reintro¬ 
duction  of  conscription,  by  the  planned  expansion  to  colossal  dimensions 
of  her  armed  formations,  and  by  her  daring  plans  for  their  use.  She  still 
lacked  the  tanks  which  were  later  to  make  the  Panzer  divisions  the  scourge 
of  Europe;  she  still  lacked  officers  and  N.C.O.s;  and,  above  all,  she  lacked 
trained  reserves  with  which  to  clothe  with  flesh  the  gigantic  skeleton  which 
she  had  already  fashioned  for  her  nefarious  designs. 


(b)  The  French  Army 

In  September  1938  the  French  army  had  more  trained  reserves  than  the 
German  army;  the  Maginot  Line,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  far  stronger  than 

1  See  Herbert  Rosinski:  The  German  Army  (London,  Hogarth  Press,  1939),  pp.  245-8.  ‘Six 
years  of  Nazi  rule  have  so  depressed  the  intellectual  level  even  of  the  high  schools  that  the  military 
authorities  are  at  their  wits’  end  where  to  find  the  necessary  number  of  acceptable  candidates, 
even  with  such  a  large  mass  to  choose  from.  Military  teachers  from  the  officers’  colleges  draw 
a  most  depressing  picture  of  the  almost  incredibly  poor  intellectual  standard  of  the  cadets  actually 
admitted  and  entrusted  to  their  care:  deplorable  lack  of  clear  thinking,  ineradicable  tendency 
to  revert  to  ready-made  catch-phrases,  inability  to  use  and  spell  their  own  language  properly. 
The  same  lowering  of  the  intellectual  level  hits  the  army  in  its  demand  for  qualified  technicians 
and  doctors’  (ibid.  pp.  247-8). 

2  Ibid.  pp.  248-50. 
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3  See  below,  p.  590. 
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the  still  incomplete  Siegfried  Line;  and,  unless  Italy  came  in  against  her, 
it  would  appear  that  France  had  only  one  frontier  to  defend  as  against 
Germany’s  possible  three.  Behind  a  first-rate  and  quite  unprecedented 
line  of  fortifications,  manned  by  comparatively  few  regular  units,  she  was 
said  to  be  able  to  call  up  within  reasonable  time  nearly  6  million  men  of 
whom  4|  millions  (including  the  officers’  corps  of  27,000)  would  be  trained 
reserves.1  These  facts  testify  to  the  essentially  defensive  character  of  the 
French  Army.  The  Maginot  Line  was  considered  so  nearly  impregnable 
that  a  comparatively  leisurely  mobilization  could  take  place  behind  it  even 
after  the  opening  of  hostilities.2  But,  if  this  was  the  prevailing  view  of 
French  strategy  among  those  responsible  for  it,  there  were  not  wanting 
dissentient  voices.  Moreover,  even  if  an  Italian  attack  across  the  Alps 
could  reasonably  be  discounted,  the  Italian  clamour  in  respect  of  Tunisia 
had  to  be  taken  more  seriously  and  might  result  in  drawing  off  an  appre¬ 
ciable  proportion  of  available  forces,  and  even  a  hostile  Spain  might  have 
to  be  forestalled  along  the  Pyrenean  frontier.3 

The  comfortable,  official  doctrine  relating  to  a  future  war  had  been 
formulated  by  the  generals  of  the  First  World  War,  who  continued  to  con¬ 
trol  the  army  for  the  next  twenty  years  and  who  merely  crystallized  the 
ideas  and  translated  into  rules  the  methods  which  had  made  their  reputa¬ 
tion.  That  war  had  been  a  static  war,  which  had  shown  that  powerful 
armies  could  face  one  another  for  months  without  gaining  anything  but  a 
few  square  miles  of  land.  Typical  of  the  general  trend  of  that  war  was  the 
defence  of  Verdun,  and  the  hero  of  that  purely  defensive  action  was 
Marshal  Petain,  who,  in  various  leading  capacities,  dominated  French 
military  thought  until  the  next  war.  That  he  succeeded  in  imposing  his 
ideas  in  spite  of  ever-growing  criticism  and  constructive  counter-pro¬ 
posals  from  other  quarters  is  evident  from  the  disasters  which  ultimately 
befell  the  French  army.  But  already,  before  that  point  had  been  reached, 
various  concessions,  at  least  in  principle,  had  been  made  to  the  new  school 
of  thought.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  never  amounted  to  a  real 
‘change  of  heart’,  and,  even  if  they  had,  the  current  production  problems 
could  scarcely  have  allowed  of  their  being  implemented.  As  it  was,  they 
merely  served  to  add  to  and  to  emphasize  the  many  disunities  which  rent 
France  from  top  to  bottom  in  practically  every  sphere  of  life  and  to  render 
even  more  vacillating  the  strategy  of  the  army  leaders  when  the  day  of 
trial  arrived. 

Petain  was  Commander-in-Chief  and  Inspector-General  of  the  French 
army  from  1917  to  1931,  Vice-President  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  de  la  Guerre 

1  Werner:  Military  Strength  of  the  Powers,  p.  208. 

1  ‘Our  fortifications  are  permanently  manned  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  withstand  a  sudden 
onslaught,  even  on  Sundays’  (Daladier  in  the  Chamber,  2g  January  1937,  in  reply  to  a  question 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  week-end  on  the  efficacy  of  the  Maginot  Line). 

3  See  below,  p.  601. 
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from  1 920  to  1931,  Minister  of  War  in  1 934,  and  from  1 93 1  onwards  was  a 
member  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  de  la  Defense  Nationale.  He  was  succeeded 
as  War  Minister  by  General  Maurin,  who  held  office,  with  one  short 
break,  until  1936,  and  who,  on  his  own  admission,  did  his  best  to  carry  on 
Petain’s  policy.1  In  other  words,  during  the  vital  opening  phase  of  the 
armaments  race,  when  Germany  was  straining  every  nerve  to  achieve 
supremacy,  a  complacent,  negative,  and  hyper-defensive  policy  was  being 
pursued  in  France.  More  than  this,  France’s  reply  to  Hitler’s  colossal 
military  effort  was  to  diminish  her  own.  Daladier,  Prime  Minister  and 
(or)  Minister  for  War  throughout  1933,  described  in  1934  how  France  had 
reduced  her  military  expenditure  by  exactly  the  same  sum  as  Germany 
had  increased  hers,2  but,  notwithstanding,  he  declared  that  he  was  not 
going  to  allow  himself  to  be  stampeded  for  the  benefit  of  ‘certain  interests’ 
(presumably  the  armaments  manufacturers).3  This  was  the  line  taken  by 
all  those  who  opposed  France’s  military  expansion — Petain,  Weygand,  and 
the  other  like-minded  generals,  as  well  as  certain  of  the  politicians  and 
parties.  Daladier  found  himself  in  this  camp  because  he  was  head  of  the 
Radical  Socialist  Party,  which  strongly  opposed  any  programme  of  military 
expansion — and  at  this  time,  moreover,  no  government  could  be  formed 
without  the  support  of  the  Radical  Socialists.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  this 
same  year,  1933,  a  law  was  passed  ‘axing’  one-sixth  of  the  officers  of  the 
regular  army  during  the  next  five  years  (diminishing  their  number  from 
29,000  to  24, 000), 4  though  the  period  of  military  service  remained,  until 
1935,  one  year.  The  one-year’s  service,  introduced  in  1928,  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  build  up  properly  trained  reserves,  upon  which  so  much 
depended  in  war,  and  in  1933  it  had  obviously  become  vital  for  the  safety 
of  France  to  increase  it.  But  the  Minister  for  War,  Daladier,  for  reasons 
just  stated,  was  not  the  man  to  propose  such  a  measure,  more  especially 
when  he  was  advised  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Weygand,  that  the 


1  See  Reynaud,  i.  306.  Moreover,  Petain  left  with  Maurin  as  Chef  de  Cabinet  General  Laure, 
afterwards  Petain’s  sycophantic  biographer  and  ‘secretary-general’  at  Vichy. 

2  In  the  debate  in  the  Chamber  on  France’s  fortifications  on  15  June  1934  Daladier  said: 
‘Now  at  the  same  time  as,  through  the  efforts  of  the  successive  governments  since  1932,  we  were 
reducing  the  military  expenditure  of  France  by  2  milliards,  Germany  was  increasing  hers  by 
exactly  the  same  sum,  bringing  her  military  budget  from  6  to  8  milliards’  (cf.  The  Times ,  16 
June  1934).  But,  in  fact,  even  this  increase  in  the  German  budget  was  nothing  beside  the  huge 
sums  lent  by  Schacht  to  German  industry  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  their  factories  to  war 
production.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  from  the  state  arsenals,  but  from  the 
private  factories  closely  controlled  by  the  state,  that  the  bulk  of  German  arms  flowed. 

3  ‘I  give  these  two  figures  in  order  to  show  that  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  be  carried  away  by 
this  systematic  campaign,  possibly  inspired  by  a  very  legitimate  desire  which  I  fully  appreciate, 
for  the  security  of  France,  but  also  perhaps  by  other  interests  which  are  by  no  means  negligible.’ 
On  19  December  1933,  when  Minister  for  War,  Daladier  had  told  the  Chamber:  ‘In  so  far  as 
war  material  is  concerned  .  .  .  we  have,  you  may  be  sure,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  fear — 
as  you  well  know.  Therefore  let  us  put  a  stop  to  this  tomfoolery  wrhich  consists  in  working  up  the 
most  fantastic  feelings  of  panic.’ 

4  Law  of  23  February  1933  (see  Gamelin:  Servir,  ii.  96). 
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one-year’s  service  was  giving  satisfactory  results.1  In  1935,  however,  the 
matter  came  to  a  head,  when  not  only  did  Germany  reintroduce  con¬ 
scription,  but  France  entered  upon  the  ‘lean  years’  of  her  man-power 
(effectives  consisting  of  the  men  born  in  the  war  years  1 915-19  when  the 
birth-rate  was  only  11*3).  Even  Petain  pointed  out  the  danger  of  the 
annual  contingent’s  being,  as  it  would  be,  halved  during  the  five  lean  years ; 
but  he  waited  until  he  was  out  of  office  to  do  so.2  He  did  not  press  for 
the  two-years’  service  when  he  was  War  Minister  in  1934  because  he  knew 
how  unpopular  it  was  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Government  and  their 
supporters  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country.  Indeed,  it  is  true  that,  when 
the  time  came,  the  French  Parliament  was  strongly  divided  on  the  issue  of 
how  to  bridge  the  gap  of  the  lean  years,  and  that  the  Radical  Socialists  put 
up  strong  opposition  to  any  new  legislation.  Nevertheless  Flandin,  the 
Prime  Minister  to  whose  lot  it  fell,  adroitly  used  the  special  powers  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Government  by  the  law  of  1928  in  order  temporarily  to  pro¬ 
long  the  period  of  military  service,  and,  having  made  the  issue  a  question 
of  confidence,  obtained  an  overwhelming  vote  in  favour  of  a  two-year 
period  (15  March  1935). 3 

But  nothing  could  ever  really  redress  the  balance  between  France  and 
Germany  in  the  sphere  of  man-power,  and  it  was  the  realization  of  this 
fundamental  fact  which  persuaded  those  in  authority  in  France  that  the 
disparity  would  have  to  be  redressed  in  the  sphere  of  armaments.  There 
was  much  talk  about  ‘remplacer  les  poitrines  par  du  materiel’,  but,,  so  long 
as  this  consideration  was  outweighed  by  the  fear  of  enriching  the  mar- 
chands  de  canons,  and  so  long  as  the  provision  of  material  was  impeded  by 
social  disorders  and  by  the  cumbersome  machinery  devised  for  its  selection, 
such  hopes  were  likely  to  remain  barren.  Over  and  above  all  these  handi¬ 
caps  there  loomed  the  totally  unprogressive  attitude  of  the  High  Command 
towards  the  use  of  the  material  when  at  last  it  was  forthcoming.  Indeed, 
whatever  small  concessions  were  made  to  the  new  trends  of  military 
thought,  the  triumph  of  the  purely  defensive  and  even  negative  school  of 
strategy  was  evidenced  by  the  publication,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  1939, 
of  General  Chauvineau’s  Une  Invasion  est-elle  encore  possible ?4  That  Petain 
completely  identified  himself  with  the  fantastic  doctrines  therein  set  out  is 
proved  by  the  preface  which  he  himself  wrote  for  it,  one  section  of  which  is 
entitled  ‘Elements  d’unc  doctrine  de  guerre’.5  To  start  with,  Chauvineau’s 
answer  to  the  question  which  he  had  posed  in  the  title  was,  of  course,  a 
very  definite  ‘No’.  The  war  of  movement  was  dead  and  the  future  seemed 

1  At  a  session  of  the  Conseil  Supdrieur  de  la  Guerre  presided  over  by  Daladier,  on  1 5  March  1 933 
(see  Reynaud,  i.  289). 

1  In  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1  March  1935. 

1  See  Survey  for  1935,  i.  135-40.  4  Paris,  Berger-Levrault,  1939. 

5  Chauvineau’s  book  and  Petain’s  introduction  to  it  are  analysed  by  Reynaud  (i.  486-98)  and 
l’etain’s  contribution  also  by  Tissier  ( Riom  Trial,  pp.  119-26). 
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to  present  the  almost  boring  prospect  of  perpetual  peace  through  stale¬ 
mate.1  ‘We  know  that  Germany  can  do  nothing  against  us  and  that  we 
can  do  nothing  against  her.’2  The  notion  of  a  penetration  of  the  French 
defences  was  ‘a  chimera’,  and,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  achieve,  it  would 
present  too  great  a  risk  to  the  enemy  as  it  would  lead  to  a  ‘bulge’,  which 
would  be  in  constant  danger  of  strangulation.  Tanks  were  a  complete 
failure;  ‘a  machine  obliged  to  keep  going  without  pause,  like  the  wander¬ 
ing  Jew,  until  it  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  petrol,  can  never  be  redoubtable’.3 
Chauvineau  therefore  considered  the  construction  of  tanks  as  unnecessary 
and  undesirable.  They  were  too  expensive;  there  were  no  home  sources  of 
petrol  for  them;  they  were  ineffectual  and  unmanageable  in  the  field.  The 
same  arguments  were  applied  to  aeroplanes.  These  were  heartily  endorsed, 
in  the  preface,  by  Petain,  who  envisaged  without  the  slightest  misgivings 
the  ability  of  France  ‘to  stop  for  certain  any  enemy  trying  to  penetrate  our 
frontiers’.  Of  tanks  he  wrote  astonishingly  that  they  were  ‘expensive, 
scarce,  and  take  a  comparatively  long  time  to  place  in  position’.4  It  is  to 
be  wondered  how  he  explained  the  constant  preoccupation  of  the  Germans 
with  the  production  and  employment  of  tanks.  In  what  he  deemed  to  be  the 
unlikely  event  of  an  offensive  or  a  counter-attack  being  called  for  he  thought 
it  sufficient  to  have  some  motorized  infantry  ‘together  with  some  armoured 
tanks’.5 

Since  these  were  their  views,  it  was  natural  that  both  Petain  and  Chau¬ 
vineau  should  consider  France’s  system  of  alliances,  so  long  and  carefully 
nurtured,  as  an  anachronism  with  which  she  could  well  afford  to  dispense. 
Indeed,  this  view  had  found  expression  as  early  as  1934  when  the  Dou- 
mergue  Government,  in  which  Petain  was  War  Minister,  had  rejected  the 
British-backed  German  proposal  for  equality  of  armaments  and  declared 
that  ‘France  will  henceforth  safeguard  her  security  by  her  own  means’. 
Yet,  beyond  registering  disapproval,  France  did  nothing  either  to  prevent 
or  to  supersede  Germany’s  colossal  rearmament  drive;  rather,  as  has  been 
shown,  she  indulged  in  reductions  of  her  own  military  effort  and  expendi¬ 
ture  at  this  crucial  moment.  Moreover,  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  there 
was  offered  a  new  and  revolutionary  military  plan  to  meet  the  new  chal¬ 
lenge  and  the  changed  circumstances.  In  Vers  I’armee  de  metier ,  published 


1  ‘Since  full-scale  attacks  on  continuous  fronts  .  .  .  are  nowadays  a  tactical  error,  what  is  there 
left  to  us  by  way  of  a  fruitful  military  operation?  In  France,  where  the  continuous  front  has 
become  an  institution,  we  really  cannot  see  anything  for  the  moment  except  the  continuance  of 
peace’  (Chauvineau,  op.  cit.  p.  82;  cf.  p.  1 3 1 ) .  ‘Big  modern  armies,  whether  of  the  land,  air  or 
sea,  will  resemble  those  porcelain  animals  which  glare  savagely  at  each  other  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance  of  some  houses’  (ibid.  p.  1 19). 

2  Ibid.  p.  188. 

3  Ibid.  p.  100. 

4  *.  ..chers,  ils  sont  rares  et  relativement  lents  a  mettre  en  place’  (ibid.  p.  xi). 

5  *.  .  .  tout  en  comprenant  quelques  chars  cuirasses’.  (The  terms  being  somewhat  interchange¬ 
able  in  French  these  might  even  be  only  ‘armoured  cars’)  (ibid.  p.  xiii). 
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in  1934,1  Colonel  Charles  de  Gaulle  indicated  the  ruthless  transformation 
of  military  tactics  which  mechanization  must  involve  and  the  reaction 
which  it  must  have  upon  the  structure  of  armies.  The  Germans,  imbued 
as  they  were  with  the  teachings  of  Eimannsberger  and  Fuller,  had  no 
difficulty  in  assimilating  de  Gaulle’s  teachings  and  applying  them  to  their 
already  developing  Panzer  divisions:  but  the  French  High  Command 
waited  two  years  before  reluctantly  beginning  to  ‘examine’  the  question 
of  creating  two  armoured  divisions. 

Where  de  Gaulle  gave  perhaps  the  biggest  jolt  to  traditionalism  was  in 
pointing  out  that  conscription  and  the  old  conception  of  the  ‘nation  in 
arms’  were  incompatible  with  mechanization.  France’s  geographical 
configuration  rendered  her  particularly  liable  to  a  sudden  attack,  and  the 
mobilization  of  the  whole  population  of  military  age  was  inevitably  a  slow 
and  cumbersome  process.  Moreover,  the  short  period  of  military  service 
was  quite  inadequate  for  turning  men  into  the  technical  specialists  that 
modern  warfare  required  them  to  be.  The  navy  and  the  air  force  had 
already  become  ‘professions’  such  as  the  land  army  needed  to  be,  but, 
under  existing  circumstances,  could  never  be.  This  was  the  thought  behind 
the  title  of  de  Gaulle’s  book.  France,  being  less  populous  and  possessing 
smaller  industrial  resources  than  Germany,  must  have  an  army  of  quality 
adapted  to  mechanization,  and  to  handle  the  highly  technical  material 
thereby  involved  she  must  have  an  army  of  professional  technicians.  De 
Gaulle’s  proposed  army  was  to  consist  of  six  armoured  divisions,  of  which 
the  keynote  was  a  combination  of  fire-power  and  extreme  mobility.2  It 
was  obvious  that  the  instrument  par  excellence  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  aim  was  the  tank.  Meanwhile,  troop  movements  must  be  made  inde¬ 
pendent  of  roads  and  railways  by  fast  vehicles  mounted  on  ‘caterpillars’, 
capable  of  covering  hundreds  of  kilometres  in  a  day  and  protected  by 
motorized  artillery  with  a  high  rate  of  fire-power.  A  seventh  (light) 
division  equipped  with  faster  though  more  lightly  armoured  vehicles  and 
light  artillery  should  be  able  to  intervene  quickly  at  any  point  on  the  front. 
The  action  of  each  division  was  to  be  closely  supported  by  the  air  force. 
The  total  strength  of  the  army  should  amount  to  100,000  young  men,  very 
highly  trained.  No  man  was  to  serve  for  a  longer  term  than  six  years;  and 
men  who  had  served  this  term  would  provide  officers  and  N.C.O.s  for  the 
reserves  and  for  the  recruits.  Men  would  become  specialists  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  force  and  so  be  assured  of  good  civilian  employment  in 
later  life. 

As  early  as  1932  General  Gamelin,  then  Chief  of  the  Army  General 


1  Paris,  Berger-Levrault;  published  in  English  with  the  title  The  Army  of  the  Future  (London, 
Hutchinson,  1940). 

2  For  the  proposed  composition  of  this  force,  see  Tissier:  Riom  Trial ,  pp.  1 12-13;  de  Gaulle, 
op.  cit.  (Eng.  edition)  pp.  88-89. 
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Staff,  had  proposed  the  creation  of  armoured  brigades,  but  Weygand, 
then  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  had  quashed  the  proposal  after  an 
unsuccessful  demonstration  of  such  a  unit  during  the  annual  manoeuvres.1 
From  that  moment  Weygand  was  convinced  that  tanks  were  suitable  only 
for  accompanying  infantry  and  not  for  forming  separate  heavy  armoured 
divisions.  Accordingly  in  1934  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tanks  suited  to  the  former  purpose.  Henceforward  their  poten¬ 
tialities  as  an  independent  weapon  due  to  their  great  mobility  and  wide 
radius  of  action  were  disregarded.  With  the  motorized  units  as  a  whole,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  emphasis  was  laid  too  much  on  mobility,  without 
sufficient  attention  to  striking  power  and  offensive  capacity.  Once  again, 
however,  this  only  went  to  prove  the  essentially  defensive  character  of  the 
French  army  in  these  years.  But  these  features  were  openly  commented 
upon  as  weaknesses  by  writers  in  the  German  military  publications,  as  well 
as  by  French  critics.  Foremost  among  the  latter  was  Paul  Reynaud,  the 
parliamentary  champion  of  the  de  Gaulle  theory,  who  in  March  1935 
submitted  a  proposal  for  putting  this  theory  into  practice  with  a  special 
view  to  covering  the  dangerous  period  of  the  ‘lean  years’.2  He  asked  for 
the  creation  of  a  corps  specialise  on  a  permanent  basis,  to  be  ready  at  all 
times  for  an  emergency,  and  to  be  composed  of  soldiers  serving  under  con¬ 
tract.  He  did  not  intend  this  corps  to  replace  the  conscript  army,  but  to  be 
a  powerful  adjunct  to  it — or,  more  than  that,  a  first  line  of  defence  for  it. 
The  equipment  of  such  a  force,  needless  to  say,  involved  inter  alia  more 
numerous,  more  powerful,  and  faster  tanks.  However,  partly  because  of 
its  unashamedly  offensive  character  and  partly  because  it  challenged  the 
tradition  of  the  nation  armee,  the  scheme  was  rejected.3  Moreover,  the 
opponents  of  the  scheme  riposted  with  the  claim  that  if  such  a  force  were 
necessary  it  already  existed  in  the  form  of  the  light  mechanized  divisions 
(D.L.M.),  which  had  been  created  a  few  years  earlier.4 

Indeed,  at  different  times,  both  Weygand  and  Gamelin,  who  succeeded 
him  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  1935,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
D.L.M.,  plus  two  more  light  mechanized  divisions  which  it  was  proposed 
to  create,  would  be  a  match  for  the  German  Panzer  divisions  in  the,  to 
their  minds,  unlikely  event  of  such  a  clash  occurring,  and  that  in  any  case 
divisions  equivalent  to  the  Panzer  divisions  could  be  improvised  at  the  last 
moment  by  borrowing  tanks  from  the  general  reserves  of  material.  But 
the  Tactical  Instructions  issued  in  August  1936  proved  conclusively,  if 

1  See  Gamelin,  Servir,  ii.  81-83;  Reynaud,  i.  499-500,  note.  According  to  Guderian  ( Panzer 
leader,  p.  26)  the  progressive  school  of  German  military  theorists  were  experiencing  the  same 
kind  of  opposition  at  the  same  time.  1  See  Reynaud,  i.  308-34. 

J  ‘Non,  a  aucun  prix,  deux  armees.  .  .  .  L’armee  fran£aise  doit  etre  une,  comme  la  France 
elle-meme’  (General  Maxime  Weygand:  ‘L’fitat  militaire  de  la  France’,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 

15  October  1936,  xxxv.  725). 

4  ‘Rien  de  tout  cela  n’est  a  creer,  car  tout  existe’  (ibid.  p.  727). 
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proof  were  needed,  that  there  was  a  fundamental  difference  of  conception 
between  the  plan  of  the  corps  cuirasse  and  the  plan  of  the  D.L.M.  It  was 
clearly  stated  that  the  mission  of  the  D.L.M.  was  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  large  cavalry  units  of  former  times:  it  was  to  provide  ‘intelligence 
and  protection’  for  the  large  units  of  motorized  infantry.  In  other  words, 
the  D.L.M.  was  an  accessory  to  the  motorized  infantry,  which,  having 
been  brought  to  the  scene  of  action  ‘by  car’,  then  dismounted  and  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  battle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  corps  cuirasse ,  which  de 
Gaulle  and  Reynaud  wanted  and  which  the  Germans  created,  was  the 
body  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  the  motorized  infantry  was 
the  accessory.  These  Tactical  Instructions  set  the  seal  on  French  military 
strategy  until  the  debacle  of  1940.1 

In  September  1936,  shortly  after  the  coming  to  power  of  the  Front 
Populaire ,  an  extra  14  milliard  francs  were  voted  as  supplementary  credits 
for  the  modernization  and  re-equipment  of  the  French  army,  with  the 
express  mention  of  the  necessity  for  strengthening  and  numerically  increas¬ 
ing  the  tank  arm.  But,  in  view  of  the  recently  reaffirmed  policy,  the  tanks 
which  were  ordered  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  type  suitable  for  accom¬ 
panying  infantry,  and  not  tanks  for  independent  action  in  an  armoured 
division.  Nevertheless,  almost  immediately  afterwards  (October  1936)  the 
Conseil  Superieur  de  la  Guerre  began  to  discuss  the  possible  composition  of  an 
armoured  division.2  But  heavy  tanks,  which  would  form  the  core  of  such 
a  unit,  came  within  the  province  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Infantry, 
General  Dufieux,  who  was  intensely  hostile  to  the  whole  idea.  He  could 
envisage  an  armoured  division  only  as  forming  one  division  in  an  army 
corps,  not  as  a  separate  entity.  Moreover,  the  feeling  remained  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  put  all  one’s  eggs — -in  this  case  heavy  tanks — in  one  basket 
and  that  it  was  better  to  scatter  them  up  and  down  the  front  from  the 
North  Sea  to  Switzerland — a  method  stigmatized  by  Reynaud  as  ‘la 
vieille  et  detestable  methode  des  petits  paquets’.3  At  another  meeting  of 
the  Conseil  Superieur  on  15  December  1937  it  was  thought  that  ‘during  1938, 
some  study  and  experiment  should  be  undertaken  to  define  the  eventual 
composition  of  an  armoured  division  and  the  possibilities  of  its  use’.4  But 


1  See  Reynaud,  i.  339-41.  ‘In  my  opinion  the  French  Tactical  Instructions  of  1936  treat 
modern  armoured  weapons  as  though  they  were  still  in  their  technical  infancy.  .  .  .  The  armoured 
unit  tactics  as  laid  down  in  this  document  represent  a  gigantic  misunderstanding’  (General 
Eimannsberger  in  Militar-Wochenblatt,  28  May  1937,  as  translated  in  Werner:  Military  Strength  of 
the  Powers,  p.  223,  note  2). 

2  See  Reynaud,  i.  420  seqq.  A  meeting  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  barely  six  months  earlier  had 

seemed  finally  to  dispose  of  the  whole  idea.  ‘Discussion  centred  on  the  composition  of  armoured 
divisions.  General  Gamelin,  speaking  of  the  German  armoured  divisions,  explained  that  the 
problem  of  forming  similar  large  units  had  been  studied  in  France  since  1932.  The  development 
of  anti-tank  weapons  had  led  to  the  idea  being  abandoned’  (minutes  of  meeting  of  Conseil 
Superieur  de  la  Guerre,  29  April  1936,  quoted  ibid.). 

1  Ibid.  p.  485;  cf.  p.  417. 


4  Reynaud:  Au  coeur  de  la  nxelie,  p.  231. 
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there  was  no  further  meeting  or  discussion  on  the  subject  until  after 
Munich,  in  December  1938. 

A  further  endorsement  of  the  ‘official’  strategy  resulted  from  the  great 
debate  on  defence  of  26  January  to  2  February  1937.  On  this  occasion 
Paul  Reynaud  developed  his  familiar  theme,1  basing  his  contention  upon  a 
phrase  uttered  by  Blum  in  a  recent  speech  on  the  importance  of  France’s 
playing  her  part  in  Europe  and  fulfilling  her  obligations  to  her  allies.2 
Reynaud  said  that  it  was  incumbent  on  France  not  only  to  honour  her 
engagements  by  launching  an  offensive  against  those  who  attacked  her 
allies,  but  also  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  her  own  territory  by  launching  a 
counter-offensive.  For  both  these  purposes,  he  maintained,  the  only  suit¬ 
able  weapon  was  that  which  he  had  for  so  long  advocated — namely  the 
corps  cuirasse.  His  opponent  on  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  was  Dala- 
dier,  predisposed  both  by  party  doctrine  and  personal  inclination  to  mis¬ 
trust  the  offensive  and  support  the  ultra-defensive  school.  He  argued  that 
such  a  corps  would  be  too  difficult  to  create,  that  it  would  break  the  unity 
of  the  French  army,  and,  moreover,  being  in  a  sense  a  corps  dP elite,  would 
steal  the  army’s  best  soldiers  and  technicians.  He  thought,  too,  that  its 
activities  would  constitute  a  danger  to  French  security,  since,  after  possible 
initial  successes,  it  would  probably  be  decimated,  thereby  leaving  the  mass 
of  the  army  deprived  of  its  best  men  and  material.  Like  many  another, 
he  drew  the  wrong  deductions  from  the  war  in  Spain,  because  there  tanks 
were  never  used  in  masses,  as  Reynaud  now  proposed  and  as  the  Germans 
were  later  to  use  them.  Nevertheless,  Daladier  won  the  day,  and  Reynaud 
lost  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  a  motion  of  confidence  in  the 
Government,  ‘rendant  hommage  aux  efforts  par  lui  accomplis,  dans  le 
domaine  de  la  defense  nationale,  pour  mettre  notre  pays  a  l’abri  de  toute 
agression’,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.3 

At  the  same  time,  there  seems  never  to  have  been  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  official  school  that  France  could  adopt  offensive  tactics  if  she 
wished  to  do  so.  According  to  Petain  and  Weygand  the  army  had  never 
been  in  a  better  state  to  confront  an  enemy.4  In  his  pamphlet  La  France 

1  Reynaud,  i.  401-19. 

2  ‘We  cannot  remain  indifferent  spectators  in  Europe.  We  have  contracted  obligations  to 
which  we  shall  remain  completely  faithful’  (Leon  Blum  in  a  speech  at  Lyons,  24  January  1937, 
quoted  in  Reynaud:  Au  cam  de  la  melde,  p.  225). 

3  Ibid.  p.  229.  A  few  months  later  (May  1937)  Reynaud  returned  to  the  charge  with  his  book 
Le  Probleme  militaire  frangais.  In  it  he  insisted  on  the  need  for  modifying  the  French  military 
system  to  meet  modern  conditions  and  on  the  creation  of  a  professional  striking  force  to 
supplement  the  conscript  body.  He  maintained  that  the  military  value  of  extending  the 
period  of  conscript  service  to  two  years  did  not  provide  an  adequate  return  for  the  effort  and 
trouble.  Nor,  he  asserted,  did  the  principle  of  the  nation  armde  any  longer  answer,  by  itself,  the 
exigencies  of  modern  evolution.  A  corps  d’ elite  of  professional  specialists  was  needed  to  complete 
and  to  cover  the  effort  of  the  mass. 

4  ‘The  French  army  is  in  perfect  condition  and  can  stand  up  to  any  army  whatsoever’  (Petain, 
in  a  letter  to  Blum,  June  1936,  quoted  by  Reynaud:  Au  cam  de  la  meUe,  p.  236).  Weygand,  in  a 
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est-elle  def endue?,  published  in  August  1937,  Weygand  wrote  that  France 
could  not  afford  to  restrict  herself  merely  to  a  policy  of  defending  her  own 
territory :  she  had  to  hold  her  place  as  a  Great  Power  and  be  prepared  to 
co-operate  with  her  allies  in  any  future  conflict.  But,  even  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  French  territory,  he  maintained  that  it  was  wrong 
to  speak  solely  in  terms  of  the  defensive;  it  would  depend  on  circumstances 
whether  the  French  would  remain  on  the  defensive  or  take  the  offensive. 
Again,  even  Daladier,  in  presenting  the  estimates  for  the  War  Ministry  in 
December  1937,  remarked:  ‘Is  our  role  to  be  one  of  simply  falling  back? 
Must  we  be  content  to  shelter  behind  our  fortifications?  I  do  not  think 
so.’  But  the  French  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  by  pursuing  the  retrograde 
policy  which  has  been  described  they  would  barely  have  the  means  to 
maintain  an  effective  defence,  and  would  certainly  not  have  the  choice  of 
assuming  the  offensive  at  will.  If  they  wished  to  do  the  latter  the  recipe 
was  to  hand,  formulated  by  de  Gaulle  and  Reynaud,  and  already  put  into 
practice  by  the  Germans,  but  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  thought  the 
Germans  had  committed  a  colossal  blunder  in  so  doing.  Meanwhile,  the 
one  light  mechanized  division  (D.L.M.)  and  the  other  motorized  and 
semi-motorized  units  were  not,  whatever  Gamelin  and  Weygand  might 
claim  to  the  contrary,  capable  of  tackling  on  equal  terms  the  four  or  five 
German  Panzer  divisions.  Indeed,  this  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  since, 
in  the  avowed  view  of  the  French  planners,  they  represented  the  nucleus 
of  a  covering  force,  and  not  the  nucleus  of  a  shock-army  intended  for 
offensive  operations. 

Although  Gamelin  was  guilty  of  false  optimism  about  the  adaptability 
of  the  available  motorized  and  mechanized  units  for  offensive  purposes, 
he  had  a  more  sober  and  realistic  outlook  than  Weygand  and  Petain 
regarding  the  actual  state  of  the  army,  particularly  concerning  its  equip¬ 
ment — or  rather  its  lack  of  it.  In  January  1937  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  lodge  a  formal  complaint  with  Daladier,  Premier  and  Minister  of 
National  Defence,  about  the  delays  in  the  production  of  war  material 
ordered  as  far  back  as  1935, 1  and  in  June  he  was  writing  to  Reynaud  to 
the  effect  that  the  whole  question  of  forming  large  armoured  and  mechan¬ 
ized  units  depended  not  so  much  on  policy  as  on  the  production  of 
material.2  He  saw  that,  even  if  the  stalemate  in  the  Conseil  Superieur  de  la 

speech  on  23  January  1937,  said  that  the  army  was  ‘in  an  excellent  condition  from  every  point 
of  view’,  although  there  were  some  gaps  to  be  filled  {Temps,  24  January  1937),  and  in  La  France 
est-elle  dif endue?  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1937)  he  wrote  that  he  was  ‘satisfied  that  the  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  France  were  both  materially  and  morally  in  a  position  to  meet  all  the  demands  which 
the  country  might  make  on  them’.  During  the  Anglo-French  conversations  of  April  1938, 
Daladier  said  that  ‘so  far  as  France  was  concerned,  he  could  state  quite  definitely  that  the 
French  army  was  certainly  in  a  condition  in  which  it  could  confront  the  German  army  vic¬ 
toriously’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i,  p.  205). 

1  See  Gamelin:  Servir,  ii.  259. 

1  ‘On  the  other  hand  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  one  important  point:  the  creation  of 
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Guerre  concerning  the  composition  and  organization  of  large  armoured 
units  were  to  be  resolved,  the  tanks  and  vehicles  required  for  the  equipment 
of  these  units  were  unlikely  to  materialize  in  time  to  render  them  effective, 
so  exasperatingly  slow  was  the  present  rate  of  production.  Indeed,  during 
this  year  (1937)  Gamelin  visited  a  large  number  of  armament  works — 
including  those  newly  nationalized — and  noted  serious  deficiencies  in 
many  directions.  On  the  basis  of  his  observations  he  wrote  a  report  to 
Daladier  in  which,  not  for  the  first  or  last  time,  he  urged  the  appointment 
of  an  Inspector-General  of  Armaments;  but  he  was  again  told  that  such 
a  step  would  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  1935  which  had  set  up  the  Direction 
des  Fabrications d  In  particular  he  was  struck  with  the  inadequate  steps 
taken  to  ensure  a  supply  of  skilled  labour  in  time  of  war,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  younger  specialists  would  be  called  to  the  colours.2 

Finally,  in  May  1938,  as  anxiety  over  the  Czechoslovak  question  began 
to  rise,  Gamelin  submitted  to  Daladier  a  programme  for  the  reinforcement 
of  the  army,  comprising  the  creation  of  three  new  infantry  divisions,  the 
‘rapid  creation  of  the  three  armoured  divisions  already  envisaged  and  the 
material  for  the  creation  of  three  additional  armoured  divisions’.3  But  in 
view  of  what  Gamelin  admits  he  knew  of  the  slowness  and  difficulties  of 
production  he  can  hardly  have  expected  such  a  programme  to  be  capable 
of  realization  in  time.  As  it  was,  the  proposal  was  turned  down  by  Dala¬ 
dier  on  account  of  the  extra  credits  which  would  be  required.  Gamelin 
thereupon  wrote  a  letter  of  resignation,  but,  on  the  advice  of  Petain,  he 
did  not  send  it.4  However,  one  may  suspect  that  here,  as  in  other  instances, 
his  anxiety  to  refute  charges  of  defeatism  and  of  an  ‘anti-armour’  outlook 
even  led  him,  in  writing  his  apologia,  to  jeopardize  his  reputation  for 
practical  sense.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  remained  that  by  September  1938 
France  not  only  had  no  heavy  armoured  divisions  at  all,  but  only  two  out 
of  the  three  light  mechanized  divisions  which  had  been  promised. 

(c)  The  British  Army 

‘At  the  time  of  the  Munich  crisis,  what  could  we  count  upon?  The  balance- 
sheet  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  the  immediate  British  contribution 
on  land  and  in  the  air  was  infinitesimal  (two  divisions  of  infantry — 120 

large  motorized  and  armoured  units  is  strictly  subordinated  to  the  rate  of  production  of  material’ 
(Gamelin  to  Reynaud,  1  June  1937,  cited  by  Reynaud,  i.  428). 

1  See  above,  p.  474.  2  See  Gamelin:  Servir  (Paris,  Plon),  ii.  288. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  335-6.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Gamelin  refers  here  to  the  light  mechanized  divi¬ 
sions,  one  of  which  already  existed  in  1937  and  two  more  of  which  were  promised  by  Daladier 
during  the  great  defence  debate  of  January-February  1937.  In  regard  to  armoured  divisions 
( divisions  lourdes )  Daladier  had  only  promised  that  ‘extremely  interesting  experiments’  in  this 
direction  would  be  undertaken  at  the  end  of  the  summer;  but  as  has  already  been  shown,  the 
discussions  in  the  Conseil  Supirieur  de  la  Guerre  never  arrived  at  any  conclusions.  In  fact,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1939  France  went  to  war  with  only  two  light  mechanized  divisions  and  no  armoured  divi¬ 
sions,  in  the  stricter  sense,  at  all.  4  Ibid.  pp.  336-7. 
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aeroplanes).  Small  hope,  till  many  months  had  elapsed,  of  getting  a  serious 
reinforcement  of  land  troops.’1 

This  was  the  reproachful  comment  of  the  French  military  attache  in 
London  a  month  after  Munich.  Indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  France 
the  value  of  Britain  as  an  ally  would  have  been  nearly  as  doubtful  as  was 
that  of  Russia  or  Poland,  were  it  not  for  the  certainty  that  she  would  not, 
at  least,  become  an  enemy. 

Throughout  1933  and  1934,  just  as  Hitlerite  Germany  was  beginning 
to  reveal  herself  in  her  true  colours,  Ramsay  MacDonald  (then  Prime 
Minister)  was  pressing  the  disarmament  of  France  in  the  fond  hope  of 
creating  parity  between  her  and  Germany  and  thus  eliminating  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  friction  in  Europe.  Winston  Churchill  was  not  slow  to 
point  to  the  danger  of  such  a  naive  policy,  and  also  the  unfairness  and 
one-sidedness  of  it.2  He  said  that  if  Germany,  having  succeeded  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  French  army  down  to  her  own  level,  then  proceeded  to  insist  that 
the  British  navy  be  likewise  scaled  down,  there  would  be  lively  protests  in 
Britain:  ‘Armies — they  belong  to  other  people.  Navies — that  question 
affects  Britain’s  interests  and  we  are  bound  to  say  “No”.’3  Again,  he  said, 
although  Britain  was  so  intent  upon  France’s  reducing  her  military  forces, 
she  always  gave  France  vague  assurances  of  aid  in  the  event  of  danger, 
without  having  any  hope  of  being  in  a  position  to  implement  those  assur¬ 
ances.4  In  truth,  the  reaction  of  the  French  was  not  unnaturally  one  of 
bitterness  towards  what  their  over-logical  minds  could  only  interpret  as 
the  hypocritical,  if  not  perfidious,  behaviour  of  their  ally,  and  it  led  to 
the  already  mentioned  declaration  of  the  Doumergue  Government  that 
‘France  would  henceforth  safeguard  her  security  by  her  own  means’.5 
Nevertheless,  as  the  threat  of  resurgent  Germany  loomed  ever  greater  and 
the  British  assurances  of  goodwill  and  support  poured  forth  as  blithely  as 

1  Despatch,  dated  8  November  1938,  from  General  Lelong,  French  military  attache  in  London, 
to  Corbin,  French  Ambassador  (quoted  in  Bonnet:  De  Washington  au  Qiiai  d’Orsaji,  p.  227). 

2  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  23  March  1933,  he  said:  ‘It  seems  to  me  that,  at  a  moment 
like  this,  to  ask  France  to  halve  her  army  while  Germany  doubles  hers — that  is  the  scale  of 
figures — to  ask  France  to  halve  her  air  force  while  the  German  air  force  remains  whatever  it  is 
— I  am  aware  that  there  is  no  military  air  force  permitted  to  remain — such  a  proposal,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  likely  to  be  considered  by  the  French  Government  at  present,  at  any  rate,  as  somewhat 
unseasonable’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  276,  col.  543). 

3  In  the  House  of  Commons,  7  February  1934,  ibid.  vol.  285,  col.  1196. 

4  ‘The  awful  danger,  nothing  less,  of  our  present  foreign  policy,  is  that  we  go  on  perpetually 
asking  the  French  to  weaken  themselves.  And  what  do  we  say  is  the  inducement?  We  say, 
“Weaken  yourselves”,  and  we  always  hold  out  the  hope  that  if  they  do  it  and  get  into  trouble, 
we  will  then  in  some  way  or  other  go  to  their  aid,  although  we  have  nothing  with  which  to  go 
to  their  aid.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  dangerous  policy.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  isola¬ 
tion;  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  alliances.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  weakening  the 
Power  on  the  Continent  with  whom  you  would  be  in  alliance,  and  then  involving  yourself  more 
in  Continental  tangles  in  order  to  make  it  up  to  them.  In  that  way  you  have  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other;  you  have  the  worst  of  both  worlds’  (14  March  1934,  ibid.  vol.  287,  col.  397). 

5  See  above,  p.  549. 
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ever,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  French  Government  should  wish  to  find 
out  what,  in  fact,  would  be  the  nature  of  this  support.  They  were  to  learn 
the  answer  in  the  course  of  the  Anglo-French  conversations  held  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  28  and  29  April  1938,  and  it  was  upon  the  basis  of  this  information 
that  they  were  to  make  their  plans  and  arrive  at  such  momentous  decisions 
a  few  months  later. 

From  the  very  outset  of  the  conversations1  the  British  Government  were 
at  pains  to  point  out  that  since  home  and  imperial  defence  had  to  have 
priority  over  any  other  commitments,  and  as  they  were  ‘at  present  engaged 
upon  the  reorganization  and  re-equipment  of  their  land  forces’,  any  aid  to 
France  would  be  chiefly  by  sea  and  in  the  air.2  So  far  as  purely  land  forces 
were  concerned,  they  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  ‘with  the  best  will 
in  the  world,  the  greatest  measure  of  help  that  they  could  in  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  immediately  hope  to  contribute,  if  the  Government  of  the  day 
.  .  .  should  decide  to  despatch  a  military  force  to  France,  would  be  two' 
divisions’.  They  added,  moreover,  that  ‘the  War  Office  had  intimated 
that  these  divisions  would  not  necessarily  be  completely  equipped  with 
material  regarded  as  essential  for  modern  war,  and  they  might  also  be 
short  in  certain  effectives’.3  In  thanking  Chamberlain  for  this  doubtful 
contribution,  Daladier  urged  that  these  two  divisions  should  at  least  be 
motorized  [ffc]4  divisions  and  that  ‘it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  capacity 
of  British  industry  to  equip  these  divisions  accordingly’.  Holding  the  view 
that  national  defence  must  be  considered  as  a  single  entity  he  also  urged 
that  contacts  between  the  Army  Staffs,  as  well  as  between  the  Air  Staffs, 
should  be  instituted.5  The  gist  of  Chamberlain’s  reply  was  that  the  very 
possibility  of  Britain’s  sending  a  land  force  to  France  was  so  uncertain 
that  contacts  between  their  respective  Army  Staffs  could  hardly  be  useful 
at  this  stage,  and,  moreover,  that  even  if  a  force  were  to  be  sent  it  would 
be  so  small  as  scarcely  to  justify  such  preliminary  measures.6  The  same 
considerations,  he  said,  applied  to  the  question  of  the  motorization7  of  the 
two  divisions,  but  here  also  he  felt  that  the  equipment  of  such  divisions 
might  interfere  with  the  progress  of  equipping  the  air  force,  which  in  all 
their  calculations  must  have  the  foremost  place.  Against  this,  Daladier 

1  See  the  British  record  of  the  conversations  in  D.Brit.F.P.  i,  pp.  198-234. 

2  Ibid.  p.  200.  3  Ibid.  p.  201. 

4  It  is  reasonable  to  wonder  whether  Daladier  did  not  really  mean  ‘mechanized’  divisions — 
a  very  important  distinction.  By  this  date  the  British  army  was  already  largely  ‘motorized’,  in 
the  sense  that  troop  movements — in  the  battle  area  as  well  as  in  the  rear — would  now  have  been 
normally  carried  by  this  means,  as  they  would  have  been  also  in  the  French  and  other  European 
armies.  Real  mechanized  divisions,  however  few,  but  based  on  tanks,  would  on  the  other  hand 
naturally  have  given  the  greatest  boost  to  French  defence  and  morale. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  202-3. 

6  ‘He  must,  however,  emphasize  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  found  it  difficult  to  commit 

themselves  at  this  stage  to  sending  even  such  a  comparatively  small  force  to  the  Continent  in 
certain  eventualities.  He  could  only  say  that  the  Government  of  the  day  might  decide  to  do  so,, 
or  they  might  not’  (ibid.  p.  204).  7  See  note  4  above. 
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produced  the  argument  that  ‘it  might  be  easier  for  a  great  industrial 
country  like  Great  Britain  fully  to  motorise  these  divisions  and  so  to 
economise  in  men,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  in  modern  war 
improvements  in  material  permitted  an  economy  in  man-power’.1  Cham¬ 
berlain,  nevertheless,  adhered  to  his  point  that,  in  view  of  the  overriding 
claims  of  home  and  imperial  defence  and  the  uncertainty  whether  any 
land  force  could  be  spared  to  France,  it  was  undesirable  to  fix  in  advance 
the  character  and  equipment  of  such  a  force.  Subject  to  this  being  under¬ 
stood,  however,  he  would  have  no  objection  to  conversations  being  opened 
between  the  two  Army  Staffs  about  the  arrangements  necessary  for  dis¬ 
embarkation  and  installation  on  the  purely  hypothetical  basis  that  the  two 
British  divisions  would  be  sent  to  France.  Daladier  concurred,  but 
stressed  the  great  moral  importance  of  having  even  so  small  a  British 
force  on  French  soil.  It  might,  for  instance,  he  thought,  influence  Belgium 
in  deciding  whether  to  remain  neutral  or  not.2 

Thus  the  British  attitude  was  non-committal  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  and  continued  to  be  so  even  during  the  September  crisis.  However, 
it  was  an  attitude  founded  as  much  on  a  desire  to  be  honest  as  on  political 
expediency.  Chamberlain  spoke  the  truth  when  he  declared  that  Britain 
was  ‘at  present  engaged  upon  the  reorganization  and  re-equipment  of  her 
land  forces’,  and  that  any  force  sent  to  France  risked  being  short  of 
modern  equipment  and  short  of  effectives.  This  state  of  affairs  was  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  extreme  difficulty  experienced  by  those  in  authority 
in  deciding  what  the  role  of  the  British  army  should  be,  and,  consequently, 
what  its  composition,  numbers,  and  equipment  should  be.  Since  1918  the 
policy  of  the  British  army  had  continued  to  be  governed  by  the  general 
lines  laid  down  by  the  great  military  reformers  of  recent  times,  Lord 
Cardwell  and  Lord  Haldane.  Cardwell’s  principal  legacy  had  been  the 
system  by  which  one  battalion  was  retained  at  home  to  relieve  or  supply 
drafts  for  the  sister  battalions  overseas.3  Haldane  had  been  responsible  for 
the  organization  of  the  Regular  Army  at  home  into  divisions  on  the  conti¬ 
nental  model  and  for  the  similarly  organized  Territorial  Army.  In  these 
inter-war  years  numerous  experiments  were  made  at  home  both  in  orga- 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  i,  p.  207.  The  full  implications  of  this  argument  are  discussed  by  a  German 
expert  as  follows:  ‘Obviously  the  multiplication  of  weapons  leads  everywhere  to  economy  of 
man-power.  Thus  we  are  confronted  with  this  peculiar  phenomenon — that  the  increase  in 
striking  power  and  mobility,  which  ought  to  favour  the  offensive,  cannot  actually  be  fully 
exploited,  because  striking  power,  although  it  can  conquer  territory,  cannot  hold  it.  For  the 
latter  purpose  man-power  is  requisite — and  that  is  what  the  British  army  has  not  got’  (Colonel 
Ritter  von  Xylander:  ‘Mensch  und  Maschine’,  Berliner  Tageblatt,  1  April  1937). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  i,  pp.  208-9. 

3  ‘The  Cardwell  system  of  linked  battalions  at  home  and  abroad  had,  however,  an  unintended 
sequel  of  far-reaching  effect.  For  it  meant  that  the  needs  of  the  overseas  garrisons  henceforth 
governed  the  scale,  and  even  the  form,  of  the  army  at  home’  (Liddell  Hart:  The  Defence  of  Britain, 
p.  258). 
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nization  and  armament.  But  the  need  for  economy,  a  succession  of  minor 
emergencies  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  difference  between 
home  and  imperial  requirements  prevented  the  final  adoption  of  any  scheme 
of  wholesale  reorganization  and  also  accounted  for  the  slowness  of  Britain, 
as  compared  with  other  Great  Powers,  in  introducing  mechanization. 

It  fell  to  Duff  Cooper,  as  War  Minister,  to  try  to  initiate  a  new  outlook. 
Introducing  the  army  estimates  on  16  March  1937  he  declared  that 
experience  had  shown  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  continuously 
an  efficient  expeditionary  force  ‘to  take  on  any  adversary  in  any  part  of 
the  world’.1  He  admitted  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  one  and  the 
same  army  ‘could  possibly  be  equally  well  adapted  to  fight  with  tribesmen 
in  the  mountains  of  Asia  and  with  a  modern  mechanised  force  on  the 
plains  of  Europe’ ;  but,  though  maintaining  that  any  change  in  the  Card- 
well  system  was  at  present  impracticable,  he  declared  that  the  change¬ 
over  from  the  horse  to  the  internal  combustion  engine  was  a  revolution 
which  must  fully  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  those  concerned  for 
many  years.  He  cited  the  significant  experience  of  the  Abyssinian  cam¬ 
paign — ‘certainly  a  war  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  less  opportunity  for 
motor  transport  than  almost  any  war  in  history’.  Yet  events  had  shown 
that  Italy’s  success  had  depended  upon  the  mechanical  transport  avail¬ 
able  to  her  army.  Therefore,  he  said,  all  the  cavalry  in  the  former  cavalry 
brigades  were  now  to  become  light  tank  regiments  and  motor  rifle  batta¬ 
lions  to  be  included  in  mobile  formations.  The  transport  of  infantry  was 
also  to  be  completely  mechanized  or  motorized  in  all  arms  and  services. 
But,  though  saying  that  it  was  hoped  to  complete  this  change  of  organiza¬ 
tion  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Duff  Cooper  admitted  that  the  provision 
of  the  machines  themselves  might  take  considerably  longer. 

Since  Britain,  unlike  France,  possessed  no  system  of  compulsory  military 
service,  another  great  problem  which  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  War 
Ministers  in  this  period  was  that  of  obtaining  men  for  the  army.  On  the 
occasion  just  mentioned  Duff  Cooper  had  also  announced  a  number  of 
measures  designed  to  encourage  recruiting  and  to  remedy  long-standing 
grievances.2  These  included  the  free  issue  of  articles  of  equipment  for 


1  See  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  321,  coll.  1887  seqq.  According  to  his  biographer,  Chamberlain 
(then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  in  a  letter  written  in  February  1937,  said  that  this  decision 
‘gave  him  all  he  wanted.  The  Regular  army,  “armed  cap-a-pie  with  the  most  modern  equip¬ 
ment”,  was  to  be  ready  “to  go  anywhere  anytime”,  while  the  supporting  Territorial  divisions, 
similarly  equipped  to  go  overseas,  were  to  be  limited  to  two.  “The  War  Office  have  renounced 
all  idea  of  a  Continental  army  on  the  scale  of  1914-18”  ’  (Keith  Feiling:  Life  of  Neville  Chamber- 
lain,  p.  315). 

2  ‘The  War  Office  is  moving  at  last  to  remedy  the  conditions  which  prevent  men  from  joining 
the  army.  It  has  ceased  merely  to  gibe  at  their  lack  of  patriotism,  their  pacifism  and  lack  of 
spirit.  It  has  realised,  or  partially  realised,  that  it  is  army  conditions  that  are  to  blame’  ( Manches¬ 
ter  Guardian,  17  March  1937).  But,  in  fairness,  it  must  be  said  that  it  was  not  so  much  lack  of 
appreciation  as  lack  of  funds  which  deterred  the  War  Office  from  acting  sooner. 
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which  the  soldier  had  previously  had  to  pay,  improvement  in  the  soldier’s 
ration,  modernization  of  barracks,  and  an  extension  of  the  system  of 
vocational  training  whereby  training  would  be  available  to  every  soldier, 
and  without  payment.  Likewise,  when  Hore-Belisha  succeeded  Duff 
Cooper  as  a  result  of  the  Government  changes  in  May  1937,1  it  was  the 
recruiting  he  first  tackled.2  On  10  August  1937  he  announced  his  experi¬ 
mental  plan  for  making  the  army  a  career  for  the  serving  soldier,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  navy  was,  or  could  be,  for  the  sailor.  Up  to  this  time  the 
most  common  form  of  enlistment  was  for  seven  years  with  the  colours  and 
five  years  on  the  Reserve.  Under  the  new  scheme  the  soldier  whose  seven- 
years’  term  was  expiring  could  stay  with  the  colours  for  twenty-one  years 
and  thus  secure  a  life  pension.  Further,  eligible  reservists  could  rejoin  the 
colours  and  thus  also  qualify  for  pension.  The  age-limit  for  recruits  was 
raised  from  twenty-five  years  to  twenty-eight,  while  ex-servicemen  might 
be  accepted  for  re-enlistment  up  to  thirty.  Possession  of  a  wife  or  of  too 
many  false  teeth  was  no  longer  to  be  an  obstacle  to  enlistment.3  The  Times 
(1 1  August  1937)  wrote  that  ‘the  scheme  is  an  expedient  of  distinct  inge¬ 
nuity,  towards  meeting  the  pressing  needs  of  filling  the  gaps  in  the  army 
as  it  stands.  In  the  measure  that  it  succeeds  it  will  fill  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  Reserve,  and  may  be  criticised  on  the  score  of  the  ultimate  dangers 
of  such  a  policy.’4  With  even  more  insight  the  writer  added  that  ‘those 
who  imply  that  Mr.  Hore-Belisha’s  success  as  War  Minister  will  be  judged 
simply  on  whether  he  “finds  the  men”  do  a  disservice  by  obscuring  from 
the  public  that  this  problem  is  inseparable  from  the  larger  problem  of 
army  reform’.5 

1  According  to  Feiling,  Chamberlain  appointed  Hore-Belisha  to  the  War  Office  on  the  express 
ground  that  he  wanted  to  see  ‘drastic  changes’.  He  wrote  that  ‘the  obstinacy  of  some  of  the 
Army  heads  in  sticking  to  obsolete  methods  is  incredible’  (Feiling,  op.  cit.  p.  317). 

2  In  a  written  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Hore-Belisha  stated  that  the 
total  deficiency  in  the  Regular  Army  on  1  May  1937  was  24,670,  as  compared  with  11,755  in 
1936.  In  the  Territorial  Army  the  difference  between  actual  strength  and  establishment  was 
49,634  in  1937  and  44,184  in  1936  (31  May  1937,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  324,  col.  694).  The 
Territorial  Army  was  actually  stronger  in  1937  than  in  1936  by  some  16,000;  but  while  they 
had  been  increasing  their  numbers  they  had  been  compelled  to  increase  also  their  establishment 
by  20,000,  partly  on  account  of  the  two  anti-aircraft  divisions  which  were  being  formed. 

3  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  9  August  1937. 

4  In  an  interview  recorded  by  the  Manchester  Guardian  (11  August  1937)  Winston  Churchill 
said:  ‘The  effect  of  these  proposals  would  be  to  call  a  certain  proportion  to  the  colours  at  the 
expense  of  the  reserve,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  a  partial  mobilization  on  a  small  scale  in  time  of 
peace.’ 

5  From  this  point  Hore-Belisha  proceeded  to  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Higher  Command, 
beginning  with  the  key  appointment  on  22  September  1937  of  Lord  Gort  as  Military  Secretary 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  at  the  relatively  early  age  of  51,  and  following  this  up  by  a 
spate  of  promotions  of  younger  officers.  Then,  in  December,  the  almost  complete  reconstitution 
of  the  Army  Council  was  announced.  Lord  Gort  now  became  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff,  with  General  Sir  Robert  Adam  (aged  52)  as  his  Deputy  and  General  Liddell  (aged  54)  as 
Adjutant-General.  Officers  were  described  as  having  resigned  ‘in  order  to  facilitate  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  younger  officers’  or  ‘to  facilitate  a  reorganization  of  their  particular  department’:  in  fact, 
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Indeed,  speakers  in  the  debates  on  the  1937  army  estimates  had  empha¬ 
sized  the  urgent  need  for  clarifying  the  army’s  purpose,  for  examining  its 
functional  problems,  and  gauging  its  capacity  to  deal  with  them.  It  was 
thus  that,  at  the  end  of  May  1937,  Captain  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  military  affairs,  was  invited  by  the  Minister  for  the  Co¬ 
ordination  of  Defence,  Sir  Thomas  Inskip,  to  explore  the  question  of ‘how 
the  army  might  be  reorganized  to  fit  its  functions  better’,  and  that  he 
wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject  which  became  the  starting-point  for  Hore- 
Belisha’s  reforms.1  One  of  the  most  important  suggestions  in  this  paper 
was  that,  ‘instead  of  the  infantry  divisions  being  of  a  standard  pattern, 
they  should  have  an  organization  adjustable  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
employment’.  There  should,  thought  Liddell  Hart,  be  two  main  types  of 
‘basic’  divisions  to  which  extra  fire-support  or  technical  aids  could  be 
added  as  the  conditions  of  a  particular  task  indicated.  With  the  coming  to 
power  of  Neville  Chamberlain  and  Hore-Belisha,  Liddell  Hart’s  proposals 
received  much  more  sympathetic  consideration  than  heretofore;  in  fact, 
from  then  until  July  1938  he  might  almost  have  been  described  as  the 
eminence  grise  of  the  War  Minister.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  November 
1937,  he  was  asked  to  compile  a  paper  on  the  role  of  the  army,  defining 
its  responsibilities  in  order  of  importance  and  indicating  how  they  might 
be  better  fulfilled  by  the  readjustment  and  reorganization  of  existing 
resources.  The  Government’s  provisos  included  priority  of  home  and  im¬ 
perial  defence  and  no  increase  of  expenditure.  For  home  defence,  Liddell 
Hart  urged  in  this  paper2  the  necessity  for  more  adequate  anti-aircraft 
defence  and  also  of  a  force  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order  and  com¬ 
munications  under  air  attack  (possibly  including  parachute  raids).  Under 
the  heading  of  foreign  commitments  he  recommended  the  dispatch  of  the 
one  ‘Mobile  Division’,  then  in  course  of  formation3 — or,  better  still,  of 
two,  if  economy  were  exercised  in  certain  directions  to  provide  for  another. 
This  aid,  he  felt,  was  likely  to  be  of  far  greater  value  to  the  French  than  the 
whole  of  the  traditional  Field  Force.  But  meanwhile  Government  opinion 
moved  towards  the  view  that  any  reinforcement  to  France  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  sea  and  air  support.  In  fact,  in  the  middle  of  November,  Liddell 
Hart  was  asked  to  indicate  how  the  army  could  be  reorganized  and  how 

all  except  one  of  the  military  members  of  the  Council  were  changed,  while  the  civilian  element 
remained  unchanged.  Public  reception  of  the  changes  was  for  the  most  part  favourable,  although 
all  the  leading  newspapers  and  commentators  tended  to  reserve  their  final  opinion  until  the 
results  could  be  proved  to  have  justified  the  experiment,  and,  while  paying  full  tribute  to  Gort’s 
known  valour  and  energy,  seemed  to  doubt  if  he  could  possibly  claim  the  wide  experience  of  the 
many  senior  general  officers  now  passed  over. 

1  See  Liddell  Hart:  The  Defence  of  Britain,  pp.  166,  276-8. 

2  The  paper  is  reproduced  ibid.  pp.  279-87. 

3  In  the  White  Paper  on  Defence  issued  on  2  March  1938  it  was  stated  that  ‘the  Mobile 
Division  is  now  in  being  as  a  formation,  and  will  train  as  such  this  year’  (Cmd.  5682).  It  was  an 
armoured  formation,  and,  in  fact,  changed  its  title  later  to  ‘Armoured  Division’. 
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economies  could  be  effected,  if  the  idea  of  sending  an  army  to  France 
were  to  be  abandoned.1  This  he  did,  and  at  the  same  time  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  draw  up  further  plans  for  reconstructing  the  infantry  and  mobile 
divisions  on  a  smaller  pattern  ‘in  order  to  increase  the  ratio  of  fire-power 
to  man-power  in  them,  make  them  easier  to  handle,  and  produce  more 
divisions  for  the  same  outlay5.2  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  a  definite 
decision  was  taken  to  define  the  role  of  the  army  and  the  order  of  its 
responsibilities  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Liddell  Hart,  which,  while  giving 
priority  to  home  and  imperial  defence,  no  longer  categorically  excluded 
the  dispatch  of  a  force  across  the  Channel,  although  the  needs  of,  say, 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan  still  tacitly  influenced  the  conception  more  than  a 
possible  European  contingency.  Indeed,  this  decision  did  not  include 
authority,  financial  or  otherwise,  to  prepare  the  Field  Force  specifically 
for  a  continental  commitment — a  far  more  expensive  task  than  for  any 
other  theatre  of  war  because  of  the  heavy  scale  of  equipment  needed— 
and  this  was  the  prerequisite  for  rendering  any  such  decision  effective. 

However,  if  there  were  signs  of  an  ever-increasing  desire  to  create  an 
effective  Field  Force,  the  actual  steps  taken  towards  this  end  were  slow 
and  hesitant.  The  pioneering  qualities  of  the  British  military  theorists  had 
long  been  recognized,3  but  if  their  progressive  ideas  had  been  put  into 
practice  it  was  not  in  Britain,  but  rather  in  Germany  and  Russia.  In  1937 
Liddell  Hart  wrote  that  ‘to  send  our  present  tank  force  into  a  modern 
battle  would  scarcely  be  better  than  manslaughter’,4  so  obsolete  and 
inadequate  were  the  machines  of  which  it  was  composed.5  Against 
modern  anti-tank  weapons  he  felt  that  the  only  hope  lay  in  swarms  of 
tanks  to  swamp  the  defence — and  swarms  they  were  not  going  to  have, 
even  if  the  programme  inaugurated  by  Duff  Cooper  were  to  be  fulfilled 
to  the  limit.  The  1937  White  Paper  announced  the  formation  of  two  new 
tank  battalions,6  but  a  year  later  (according  to  the  1938  White  Paper)  only 

1  He  himself  was  at  this  time  strongly  inclined  towards  such  a  policy.  ‘If  .  .  .  we  should 
decide  to  give  up  the  idea  of  intervention  with  an  army,  our  military  problems  would  be  greatly 
simplified.  We  could  concentrate  on  making  the  army  at  home  an  adequate  Imperial  Reserve, 
for  the  reinforcement  of  the  overseas  garrisons’  (Liddell  Hart:  Europe  in  Arms,  p.  132). 

2  Liddell  Hart:  The  Defence  of  Britain,  p.  293. 

3  ‘The  views  of  British  military  theoreticians  on  the  question  of  army  motorisation  are  the 

most  progressive  to  be  found  in  the  military  literature  of  any  capitalist  country’  ( Voina  i  Revolutsia, 
November-December  1934,  translated  in  Werner:  Military  Strength  of  the  Powers,  p.  246).  See  also 
above,  p.  539.  4  Liddell  Hart:  Europe  in  Arms,  p.  122. 

5  ‘The  nominal  200  tanks  of  our  solitary  Tank  Brigade  are  a  puny  total  compared  with  the 
thousands  of  tanks  in  the  chief  continental  armies — the  Russian  alone  is  said  to  have  about 
6,000,  and  the  bulk  of  them  are  more  up  to  date  than  our  own.  The  only  modern  machines 
we  have  are  light  tanks  so  small  and  limited  in  obstacle-crossing  capacity  that  they  would  be 
rated  as  feather-weights  by  Russian  standards.  The  Russians  have  great  numbers  of  similar 
machines,  but  their  “light  tanks”  are  equivalent  to  our  1  i-ton  medium  tanks,  while  their  medium 
tanks  are  machines  of  about  27  tons.  Moreover,  our  medium  tanks  are  still  of  a  fourteen-year-old 
type,  now  quite  unfit  to  be  sent  into  the  field  and  still  less  fit  to  go  into  action  against  modern 
anti-tank  weapons’  (ibid.  p.  121).  6  Cmd.  5374,  p.  6. 
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one  of  these  had  been  formed,  while  it  was  hoped  to  raise  the  other 
‘shortly’.1  These  new  tank  battalions  were  to  be  composed  of  ‘infantry 
tanks’ ;  in  other  words,  tanks  to  accompany  and  provide  protection  for 
advancing  infantry,  but  not  adaptable  to  use  in  a  striking  force  of  the  type 
envisaged  by  Liddell  Hart.  The  natural  core  of  such  a  force  would  have 
been  the  Tank  Brigade,  but  this,  as  already  said,  could  boast  only  some 
200  obsolete  light  tanks,  although  it  was  intended  to  re-equip  it  as  quickly 
as  production  would  allow.  Indeed,  it  was  already  regarded  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  Mobile  Division,  which,  without  it,  would  have  possessed  scarcely 
any  power  of  attack  at  all — and  it  was  the  Mobile  Division,  if  anything, 
which  was  presumably  earmarked  to  be  sent  to  France.2 

Such  was  the  position  in  1937.  In  March  1938,  in  a  speech  introducing 
the  army  estimates,3  Hore-Belisha  at  once  defined  the  tasks  comprised  in 
the  role  of  the  army  in  order  of  priority  and  crystallized  the  new  trends  of 
military  thought  which  had  begun  to  find  tentative  expression  in  the  fore¬ 
going  year.  As  to  the  order  of  priority,  home  defence  came  first,  further 
divided  into  sub-categories  of  defence  against  air  attack,  internal  security, 
and  coast  defence.  The  brunt  of  these  duties  fell  upon  the  Territorial 
Army,  two  of  whose  divisions  were  in  course  of  reorganization  and  re¬ 
equipment  to  take  over  the  anti-aircraft  defence  of  Britain.  Next  in  order 
of  importance  came  the  defence  of  British  territories  overseas,  including 
defended  ports  on  the  trade  routes.  In  this  case,  in  order  to  release  as 
many  Regular  battalions  as  possible,  it  was  decided  to  use  local  forces  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  if  possible  to  raise  additional  ones.  The  final  head¬ 
ing  in  the  classification  of  the  tasks  of  the  British  army  concerned  the 
employment  of  the  strategic  reserve,  consisting  of  troops  not  allotted  to 
any  of  the  specific  tasks  mentioned.  Hore-Belisha  subdivided  this  task 
once  more  in  order  of  priority  as  ‘a  reinforcement,  wherever  required,  of 
internal  security;  defence  from  external  attack  of  territories  for  which  we 
may  be  responsible  overseas,  and  next,  co-operation  in  the  defence  of  the 
territories  of  any  allies  that  we  might  have  in  the  case  of  war’.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  machine-power,  not  man-power,  was  now  the  gauge  of 
strength,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  strength  of  a  navy  is  assessed  in  ships 
and  not  in  the  number  of  sailors ;  that  of  an  air  force  in  squadrons,  and  not 
in  the  number  of  ground  staff.  ‘Following  this  line  of  thought,  the  strength  of 
the  modern  Army  is  based,  not  on  the  individual,  but  rather  on  fire  units 
which  combine  fire  power  and  mobility.’  He  challenged  the  Cardwell 
system  by  declaring  that  India  could  no  longer  be  allowed  completely  to 
govern  the  ways  in  which  the  army  was  organized  and  distributed,  and 

1  Cmd.  5682,  p.  8. 

2  Apart  from  the  Tank  Brigade,  the  Mobile  Division  consisted  of  two  brigades  of  mechanized, 
cavalry,  each  composed  of  three  light  tank  regiments. 

3  10  March  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  332,  coll.  2133-61. 
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the  Haldane  system  by  suggesting  that  a  reduction  of  personnel  to  the 
minimum  would  produce  a  greater  number  of  divisions  of  a  handier  and 
more  effective  type.  The  influence  of  Liddell  Hart’s  teaching  appeared 
to  be  discernible  when  he  said  that  it  was  ‘not  our  intention  to  retain  a 
fixed  division,  but  one  flexible  for  the  different  objects  in  view.  There  will 
be  two  types  of  division,  and  variations  within  the  types:  one  type,  a 
Motorised  Division,  based  on  the  Light  Machine  Gun,  and  the  other  a 
Mechanized  Armoured  Division,  based  on  the  Tank.’  But,  in  fact,  the 
former  was  only  the  standard  division  which  had  existed  since  motoriza¬ 
tion  had  been  introduced  in  1936,  and  the  latter  was  only  another  name 
for  the  Mobile  Division  which  had  just  been  formed.  Indeed,  while  the 
clarification  of  the  army’s  main  purposes  and  the  attempt  to  organize  it 
accordingly  were  in  themselves  a  great  step  forward,  and  a  new  conception 
was  admittedly  accepted  by  the  very  mention  of  a  ‘mechanized  armoured 
division’  beyond  a  mere  ‘mobile’  one,  it  was,  as  a  contemporary  observer 
remarked,  ‘important  to  remember  that  the  application  of  new  and  more 
descriptive  titles  to  existing  formations  does  not  of  itself  create  anything 
that  the  army  does  not  already  possess’.1  It  was  more  important  to  ensure 
that  these  formations  lived  up  to  their  labels  by  providing  the  equipment 
which  would  justify  them. 

If  the  re-equipment  of  the  Regular  Army  was  a  slow  process — especially 
in  view  of  the  priority  accorded  to  the  navy  and  air  force — that  of  the 
Territorial  Army  was  necessarily  an  even  slower  one.  Thus,  in  the  1937 
Defence  White  Paper  it  was  said  that  ‘steps  will  be  taken,  as  soon  as  the 
supply  position  permits,  to  enable  the  Territorial  Army  to  train  with  the 
same  types  of  weapon  as  those  with  which  the  Regular  Army  is  equipped’.2 
In  the  White  Paper  of  the  following  year3  it  was  said  that  ‘a  certain  amount’ 
of  modern  equipment  was  being  issued  to  the  Territorial  Army,  but,  what¬ 
ever  this  might  have  amounted  to,  the  plans  announced  by  Hore-Belisha 
in  June  1938  for  more  than  doubling  the  Anti-Aircraft  Divisions  inevitably 
dimmed  its  significance.4  If  in  September  1938  the  Territorial  Army  had 
only  a  fraction  of  the  material  required  for  its  most  vital  function,  that  of 
anti-aircraft  defence,  it  was  not  surprising  if  in  other  respects  connected 
with  its  other  functions  it  should  still  have  lagged  far  behind  the  Regular 
Army.  Thus,  an  optimistic  newspaper  article,  entitled  ‘Britain’s  Arms  up 
to  Schedule’,5  which  appeared  three  days  before  the  signing  of  the  Munich 
Agreement,  while  stating  that  ‘supplies  [for  the  Regular  Army]  of  vehicles, 
machine-guns,  tanks,  mortars  and  guns  have  not  only  come  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions  of  efficiency  but  are  up  to  schedule’,  announced  with  supreme  tact, 
but  with  a  world  of  meaning,  that  ‘in  the  new  Territorial  depots  particu- 

1  Major-General  A.  C.  Temperley  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  15  March  1938. 

2  Gmd.  5374,  p.  7.  3  Cmd.  5682. 

4  See  above,  pp.  503-4.  5  Sunday  Times,  25  September  1938. 
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larly  ample  room  has  been  left  for  still  further  increases  in  the  motorisation 
of  the  different  units’. 

It  is  true  that  as  a  result  of  Haldane’s  reforms  the  Territorial  Army  had 
been  modelled  upon  the  Regular  Army  and  regarded  as  a  second  line  of 
defence  for  it;  but  in  spite  of  Hore-Belisha’s  enunciation  of  a  new  and 
more  limited  theory  of  the  Territorial  Army’s  duties  and  scope,  German 
observers  persisted  in  seeing  a  continuation  of  the  old  policy  in  every 
measure  designed  to  enlarge  it  or  to  equip  it  in  conformity  with  the 
Regular  Army.  It  suited  their  book  to  infer  from  such  measures,  or  at 
any  rate  to  pretend  as  much,  that  the  British  army  as  a  whole  was  coming 
to  possess  that  generally  offensive  character  which,  in  truth,  it  was  not  yet 
possible — and  therefore  not  yet  proposed — to  give  it.1  Indeed,  in  an 
article  entitled  ‘The  Field  Force  Question’,2  written  three  months  before 
the  crisis,  Liddell  Hart  wrote  disparagingly  of  ‘the  predominantly  offen¬ 
sive  trend  of  training’  between  the  wars,  and  of  ‘the  departure  from 
Britain’s  traditional  strategy  which  the  last  War  had  witnessed’.  He  noted 
with  approval  the  recent  indications  of  a  desire  to  limit  drastically  any 
contribution  to  a  future  continental  war  and  to  exclude  altogether  a 
repetition  of  the  mass  effort  of  the  late  war.  But  he  felt  impelled  to  issue 
a  warning  against  any  reversion  to  the  old  concepts  which  the  present 
international  tension  might  occasion.  He  admitted  that  Britain’s  security 
was  more  than  ever  bound  up  with  that  of  France  and  that  she  could  not 
afford  to  see  her  neighbour  overthrown.  Britain,  he  thought,  should  do 
all  she  could  to  help  France  on  sea  and  in  the  air,  where  her  help  could  be 
far  more  effective  than  on  land;  indeed,  it  would  be  unwise  to  develop  any 
effort  on  land  which  could  weaken  Britain’s  sea  and  air  power  by  subtract¬ 
ing  from  the  resources  necessary  to  maintain  it.  Moreover,  if  the  Maginot 
Line  were  to  be  broken  by  a  surprise  thrust  the  present  British  Field  Force 
could  hardly  be  on  the  scene  in  time  to  help  in  parrying  it;  its  value  there 
might  be  much  less  than  the  risk  of  Britain’s  being  drawn  by  degrees  into  a 
fresh  mass  effort  on  land  that  would  offer  an  even  smaller  prospect  of 
result  and  a  greater  one  of  exhaustion  than  in  the  last  war.  In  contrast  a 
mechanized  force  would  be  a  more  controllable  commitment,  because  less 
quickly  replaceable  and  expendable,  while  affording  a  greater  measure  of 
insurance  to  France  against  the  piercing  of  her  defence  because  of  its 
exceptional  power  and  mobility  of  counter-stroke.  Its  very  character 
would  both  incline  the  French  to  economize  its  use  and  help  to  maintain 
its  independence  of  action;  it  could  not,  like  an  infantry  division,  be 
required  to  take  over  a  sector  of  a  defensive  line  and  thus  become  inextric¬ 
ably,  and  perhaps  disastrously,  involved  in  the  whole  fate  of  that  line.  To 
Liddell  Hart,  therefore,  the  solution  seemed  to  be  ‘the  despatch  of  a 

1  See  ‘Die  Entwicklung  des  englischen  Landheeres  nach  dem  Weltkrieg’,  article  in  the  Volk- 
ischer  Beobachter,  15  December  1938.  2  The  Times,  17  June  1938. 
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couple  of  handy-sized  mechanized  divisions,  which  could  be  formed  from 
the  present  cumbrous  mobile  division  supplemented  by  the  rest  of  the 
mechanized  cavalry  regiments’.  But  he  added:  ‘We  should  be  wise  to 
insist  on  its  being  taken  as  an  emergency  insurance  rather  than  as  an 
indefinite  land  commitment.’ 

Unfortunately  Chamberlain’s  naturally  pacific  bent  had  inclined  him 
to  absorb  Liddell  Hart’s  doctrine  of  limited  liability1  so  avidly  that  he 
ended  by  exaggerating  and  even  misinterpreting  its  author’s  real  inten¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  during  the  Anglo-French  conversations  in  April,  he  not 
only  insisted  upon  the  basic  provisos  inherent  in  Liddell  Hart’s  recent 
recommendations,  but  even  refused  to  give  any  assurance  that  the  divi¬ 
sions,  if  sent,  would  at  least  be  mechanized — which,  as  shown,  Liddell 
Hart  actually  did  recommend.  In  fact,  in  resisting  this  proposal,  Chamber- 
lain  used  one  of  Liddell  Hart’s  own  general  contentions:  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  land  force  must  never  jeopardize  those  of  the  sea  and  air 
forces — especially  the  latter.  In  all  such  discussions  with  the  French  the 
British  Government  were  able  to  make  much  capital  out  of  the  great  scale 
of  the  British  air  force  by  contrast  with  the  belated  effort  of  the  French, 
the  potential  value  of  the  air  force  to  the  French  in  the  event  of  war,  and 
the  danger  of  impairing  its  progress  by  diverting  part  of  the  effort  towards 
preparing  an  expeditionary  land  force.  But  the  sad  truth  was  that  the 
British  air  effort  was  only  a  little  less  belated  than  that  of  the  French  and, 
in  the  event,  its  fruits  were  not  considered  capable  of  tipping  the  scales 
against  Germany.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  therefore,  it  failed  at  the 
crucial  moment  to  justify  the  excuses  made  in  its  name  for  refusing  to 
promise  a  land  force.  Indeed,  Britain  was  guilty  of  the  very  thing  which 
she  had  pleaded  that  she  wished  to  avoid:  she  had  fallen  between  two 
stools,  because  neither  the  army  nor  the  air  force  was  ready  when  the 
challenge  came. 


(v)  The  Relative  Strengths  of  Navies  at  the  Time  of  the 

Munich  Agreement 

{a)  The  British  Navy 

After  fourteen  years  of  patient  persistence  in  various  schemes  of  naval 
disarmament  or  limitation,2  in  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 

1  ‘His  [Liddell  Hart’s]  great  importance  to  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  his  efforts  at  Army 
reform  were  vigorous  and  far-sighted,  yet  his  basic  theory  of  limited  warfare  gave  many  English 
people  the  feeling  that  armaments  were  something  that  were  of  no  great  concern  to  the  average 
citizen,  as  his  life  would  not  be  interfered  with,  whether  he  was  at  war  or  peace’  (Kennedy:  Why 
England  Slept,  p.  75). 

2  The  Washington  Treaty  of  1922  limited  battleships  to  35,000  tons  and  16-inch  guns.  Britain 
was  to  have  parity  in  battleship  strength  with  the  United  States.  A  ratio  of  5  to  3-5  was  to  be 
fixed  for  the  next  two  naval  Powers  of  Europe  (see  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  490-9). 
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were  the  only  constant  elements,  Britain  showed  the  first  signs  of  a  resolve 
to  rearm  at  sea  in  the  navy  estimates  of  1936.  These  reflected  the  severe 
shock  received  in  the  preceding  summer  at  the  culmination  of  the  Italo- 
Abyssinian  crisis,  when  forces  of  the  requisite  power  for  dispatch  to  the 
Mediterranean  could  be  mustered  only  at  the  expense  of  dangerously  de¬ 
nuding  British  sea  defences  in  other  parts  of  the  world.1  For,  although 
Britain  was  at  that  date  still  bound  by  the  London  Naval  Treaty  of  1930 
prohibiting  the  building  of  new  capital  ships,  these  estimates  provided  for 
the  laying  down  of  two  new  battleships  immediately  after  the  expiry  of 
the  treaty  on  31  December  1936. 2  They  further  provided  for  seven  new 
cruisers  and  proposed  raising  the  cruiser  establishment  from  54  to  70  (60 
under-age  and  10  over-age).  The  1937  estimates  added  three  more  battle¬ 
ships  and  seven  more  cruisers.  Introducing  the  latter  estimates3  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  said  that  the  House  was  being 
asked  to  vote  more  than  £100  million  for  a  new  construction  programme 
of  eighty  ships.  Following  immediately  on  the  previous  year’s  programme 
this  meant  that  at  the  end  of  1937  there  would  be  under  construction  no 
fewer  than  148  new  ships  of  war.  Had  these  steps  not  been  taken,  how¬ 
ever,  Britain  might  have  found  herself  in  the  position  of  having  no  battle¬ 
ships  less  than  twenty  years  old,4  while  other  countries,  notably  Italy  and 
Germany  (neither  of  whom  for  different  reasons  was  a  party  to  the  limiting 
Treaties  of  Washington  and  London)  had  modern  ones.  ‘This  country’, 
said  The  Times  on  12  March  1937,  ‘is  not  initiating  a  naval  race;  it  is 
merely  remedying  the  inaction  of  the  past,  and  the  amount  of  the  bill  to 
be  paid  is  a  measure  of  the  present  inadequacy  of  the  Defence  Services 
which  has  resulted  from  that  inaction.’ 

The  London  Treaty  of  1930  bound  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  to  limitations  of 
tonnage  for  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  No  battleships  were  to  be  laid  down  before 
31  December  1936.  Italy  insisted  on  equality  with  the  other  continental  Powers,  but  France 
argued  that  all-round  parity  with  Italy  meant  in  fact  inferiority  for  France  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Therefore  both  Italy  and  France  stayed  out  of  this  agreement  (see  Survey  for  1930, 
pp.  68-70). 

The  London  Treaty  of  1936  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  earlier  naval  treaties  when 
these  expired  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  defined  certain  categories  of  ships,  limited  the  tonnage  of 
ships  and  size  of  guns  in  each  category  (for  battleships  35,000  and  14-inch  guns — to  be  raised  to 
16-inch  in  event  of  any  of  the  signatories  of  the  Washington  Treaty  failing  to  agree  to  14-inch), 
stipulated  a  ‘zone  of  no  construction’,  and  provided  for  advance  notification  of  building  pro¬ 
grammes  (see  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  100-2). 

Germany  was  not  a  party  either  to  the  Washington  Treaty  or  to  the  1930  London  Treaty, 
since  she  was  not  supposed  to  have  more  than  a  nominal  navy.  But  after  the  Anglo-German 
Naval  Agreement  of  1 935  (see  Survey  for  1 935,  i.  1 78-83)  had  given  her  a  place  in  the  hierarchy 
of  naval  Powers  it  was  judged  prudent  to  bring  her  within  the  scope  of  the  1 936  London  Treaty, 
and  this  was  done  by  a  second  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement  signed  in  July  1937. 

1  See  Statement  relating  to  Defence  ...  1936  (Cmd.  5107). 

2  The  keels  of  the  King  George  V  and  Prince  of  Wales  were,  in  fact,  laid  down  on  1  January  1937. 

3  11  March  1937,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  321,  coll.  1367-81. 

4  Since  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  H.M.S.  Nelson  and  H.M.S.  Rodney  were  the  only 
battleships  built  for  the  British  navy  (both  completed  in  1925). 
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In  a  speech  at  Bradford  about  a  month  earlier  (5  February  1937)  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare  had  said: 

So  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned  we  are  virtually  building  a  new  Fleet,  and  we 
are  building  a  new  Fleet  when  the  cost  of  ships  has  doubled  or  trebled  since 
the  days  before  the  War.  We  intend  to  complete  the  task.  Let  there  be  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  foreign  countries  as  to  the  progress  of  our  programme. 
We  can  still  build  ships  better  and  stronger  and  quicker  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  and  these  ships  will  once  again  confirm  the  influence  of  British 
sea-power.1 

The  speech  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  Gayda,  Mussolini’s  so-called 
‘mouthpiece’,  and  interpreted  as  a  unilateral  denunciation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  parity  reached  between  London  and  Washington.  It  was  alleged 
that  ‘the  whole  system  of  naval  relations,  to  which  politicians  and  techni¬ 
cal  experts  have  devoted  so  much  toil  for  many  years,  is  blown  into  the  air 
with  this  resolute  resumption  of  freedom  of  action’.2  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  such  disingenuous  manoeuvres  did  not  deflect  the  Admiralty  from  its 
purpose,  and  the  attempt  to  stir  up  rivalry  and  ill-feeling  with  the  United 
States  completely  failed.  Moreover,  there  was  soon  ample  evidence  forth¬ 
coming  to  support  the  claim  made  by  the  First  Lord  that  Britain  still  led 
the  world  in  the  speed  with  which  she  could  build  ships  of  the  highest 
quality.  The  manner  in  which  the  shipbuilding,  naval  armament,  and 
associated  industries  responded  to  the  sudden  call  made  upon  them  by  the 
new  programme  came  as  a  most  agreeable  surprise  to  all  those  responsible 
for  the  programme’s  realization.  All  naval  construction  was  kept  well  up 
to  schedule  and  in  many  cases  went  far  ahead  of  it.  The  average  time 
taken  to  complete  warships  of  every  type  was  drastically  reduced.  Since 
quick  building  meant  cheap  building  this  resulted  in  the  saving  of  large 
sums  of  money.  The  general  acceleration  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
certain  preparatory  steps  taken  by  the  First  Lord.  In  December  1936  he 
informed  the  House  of  Commons3  that  the  Admiralty  had  taken  the 
unusual  course  of  asking  for  tenders  for  new  battleships  before  the  pro¬ 
gramme  had  been  presented  to  Parliament,  in  order  to  speed  up  the  laying 
of  keels  once  the  authority  for  the  programme  had  been  obtained.  He 
gave  the  assurance,  however,  that  no  actual  orders  would  be  placed  until 
Parliament  had  discussed  the  new  estimates.  Under  the  old  system  no 
work  was  started  for  ten  months  or  more  after  the  estimates  had  been 
voted. 

In  the  case  of  battleships  the  worst  cause  of  delay  in  the  past  had 
been  the  deferred  delivery  of  big  guns  and  their  mountings,  which  took 
longer  to  produce  than  the  ships  themselves.  But  now  guns  and  mountings 
had  been  ordered  well  in  advance  of  the  laying  down  of  the  ships.  They 

1  The  Times ,  6  February  1937.  2  Ibid.  8  February  1937. 

3  16  December  1936,  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  318,  coll.  2441-2. 
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would  therefore  be  available  when  the  ships  were  ready  to  receive  them. 
This  would  have  been  a  most  beneficent  innovation  had  there  not  been  at 
the  time  uncertainty  about  the  calibre  of  naval  guns.  The  Washington 
Treaty  of  1922  had  limited  the  guns  of  battleships  to  a  16-inch  calibre, 
but  the  1936  London  Treaty,  though  reducing  the  maximum  calibre  still 
farther  to  14-inch,  had  provided  that  it  might  again  be  raised  to  16-inch 
in  the  event  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  Washington  Treaty  failing  to  agree 
to  conform  to  the  lower  limit  by  the  time  the  new  treaty  came  into  force. 
This  diplomatic  formula  was  primarily  intended  to  induce  Japan,  who 
had  been  a  signatory  to  the  Washington  Treaty  but  not  to  the  1936 
London  Treaty,  to  conform  to  the  latter,  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
safeguard  in  case  she  did  not.  The  gun-turrets  of  the  new  battleships  of 
the  King  George  V  class  had  been  ordered  well  in  advance  of  the  actual 
ships  for  the  praiseworthy  reasons  already  mentioned;  but  at  such  an 
early  date  (May  1936)  it  was  still  impossible  to  guess  what  calibre  the 
other  Powers  would  finally  choose.  In  accordance  with  the  pious  hope 
(for  such  it  proved  to  be)  expressed  in  the  1936  Treaty,  the  ships  were 
therefore  designed  to  mount  14-inch  guns. 

But  the  Admiralty  also  had  practical  reasons  for  choosing  the  smaller 
calibre,  for,  since  the  new  battleships  were  restricted  to  35,000  tons,  the 
weight  of  armament  was  a  factor  of  prime  importance.  The  heavier  the 
armament  the  smaller  would  be  the  margin  left  for  armour  protection  and 
machinery.  A  battleship  of  this  size  must  either  sacrifice  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  or  be  restricted  to  a  speed  of  at  most  25  knots.  If  14-inch  guns 
were  to  be  mounted  there  would  be  a  considerable  saving  in  weight, 
and  this  could  be  used  to  improve  protection  and  speed.  This  was  the 
general  view  of  the  navy,  who  thought  that  the  Japanese  showed  a  general 
tendency  to  over-gun  all  ships  at  the  expense  of  protection,  while  they 
noted  that  the  Americans  fitted  16-inch  guns  at  the  price  of  a  serious  loss 
of  speed.  But  Churchill  felt  most  strongly  the  other  way:  ‘The  Admiralty 
will  look  rather  silly  if  they  are  committed  to  two  14-inch  gun  ships,  and 
both  Japan  and  the  United  States  go  in  for  16-inch  a  few  months  later. .  . . 
It  is  terrible  deliberately  to  build  battleships  costing  £7,000,000  apiece 
that  are  not  the  strongest  in  the  world!’1  Nevertheless  the  Admiralty  per¬ 
sisted  in  its  aim  of  creating  one  homogeneous  battle  squadron  of  five 
35,000-ton  ships  armed  with  ten  14-inch  guns,  while  the  other  Powers 
went  about  solving  the  problem  in  their  own  way,  the  Americans  manag¬ 
ing  to  fit  nine  16-inch  guns  within  the  prescribed  tonnage  and  the  French 
eight  15-inch  guns.  The  Germans  also  chose  to  mount  eight  15-inch  guns, 
but,  as  they  did  not  limit  themselves  to  the  35,000  tonnage,  they  had  a 
correspondingly  larger  margin  to  devote  to  increasing  the  speed  and 

1  Letter  dated  1  August  1936  from  Churchill  to  Hoare,  quoted  in  Churchill:  Second  World 
War,  i.  126;  U.S.  edition,  i.  161. 
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protection  of  their  ships.1  The  Japanese,  after  playing  upon  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  other  Powers  for  as  long  as  possible,  finally  refused  to 
conform  to  any  limitation  scheme,  and  laid  down  new  battleships  of 
40,000  tons  with  16-inch  guns. 

As  regards  the  next  class  of  vessels — cruisers — there  was  considerable 
consternation  in  British  naval  circles  at  the  fact  that,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  1937  programme,  a  standard  of  power  far  inferior  to  that  of  their 
opposite  numbers  in  foreign  navies  should  have  been  deliberately  accepted. 
Indeed,  Britain’s  cruiser  construction  since  the  First  World  War  had  been 
characterized  by  an  extraordinary  irregularity  and  apparent  lack  of  any 
consistent  policy  about  size.  From  the  immediately  post-war  County  class 
of  10,000  tons  there  had  been  a  drop  to  the  5,000-ton  Leanders,  then  an 
abrupt  rise  to  the  9,000-ton  Southamptons,  which  were  succeeded,  in  1937, 
by  Didos  of  5,450  tons,  with  a  speed  of  32  knots  and  armed  with  ten 
5-25-inch  guns.  But  Italy  had  twelve  recently  completed  cruisers  of 
between  6,000  and  9,000  tons,  with  speeds  of  36^  to  39  knots  and  an  arma¬ 
ment  of  eight  8-inch  guns  (raised  to  ten  in  the  latest  pair).  Germany  had 
built  six  cruisers  of  6,000  tons  with  a  speed  of  32  knots  and  a  battery  of 
nine  6-inch  guns,  and  was  now  building  two  or  three  io,ooo-ton  ships 
armed  with  8-inch  guns.  The  latest  Japanese  cruisers  were  vessels  of 
8,500  tons  and  33  knots,  mounting  fifteen  6-inch  guns.  Compared  with 
any  of  these  foreign  types  the  new  British  cruisers  were  completely  out¬ 
classed — in  size,  speed,  and  armament.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain 
new  types  of  vessel  Britain  led  the  way.  Several  cruisers  were  converted 
into  anti-aircraft  vessels,  having  their  normal  armament  replaced  by  anti¬ 
aircraft  quick-firers,  multiple  pom-poms,  and  numerous  light  machine- 
guns,  and  the  idea  was  soon  copied  in  varying  forms  by  the  United  States, 
German,  and  Italian  navies.  A  new  type  of  super-destroyer — the  so-called 
Tribal  class — made  its  appearance,  having  a  tonnage  of  1,850  and  a  speed 
of  36  knots,  and  being  armed  with  eight  4- 7-inch  guns  and  four  torpedo- 
tubes;  a  new  type  of  motor  torpedo-boat  with  a  speed  of  over  40  knots 
also  appeared.  To  sum  up,  during  1937  some  33  warships  were  completed 
and  put  into  commission:  7  cruisers,  9  destroyers,  3  submarines,  14  mine¬ 
sweepers  and  small  craft.  By  the  end  of  the  year  664,000  tons  of  warships 
were  under  construction,  consisting  of  more  than  100  individual  ships  of 
different  types. 

The  year  1937  also  saw  an  important  change  in  the  organizational  side. 
With  the  great  expansion  of  the  fleet,  in  particular  the  building  of  five  new 
aircraft  carriers,  the  position  of  the  Fleet  Air  Arm,  for  so  long  the  subject 
of  wrangling  between  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Royal  Air  Force,  became 
in  urgent  need  of  final  clarification.  In  1937  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  comprised 
only  2 1 7  aircraft,  but  the  five  new  aircraft  carriers  would  have  an  aggre- 

1  See  below,  pp.  584-5. 
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gate  capacity  of  about  350  machines,  and  about  275  others  could  be  borne 
in  older  carriers  and  catapult  ships.  This  would  obviously  entail  a  huge 
increase  of  personnel.  Since  1918  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  had  been  administered 
jointly  by  the  Air  Ministry  and  Admiralty.  The  Air  Ministry  was  solely 
responsible  for  the  supply  of  all  aircraft  and  equipment  for  the  Fleet  Air 
Arm  and  the  Admiralty  paid  for  them  by  an  appropriation  in  aid.  The 
Royal  Navy  had  complete  control  of  its  air  arm  when  at  sea,  and  all 
Royal  Air  Force  personnel  embarked  in  warships  were  subject  to  naval 
discipline;  but,  when  aircraft  and  personnel — including  naval  officer 
pilots — were  landed,  they  passed  automatically  under  Royal  Air  Force 
administration.  All  observers  in  the  Fleet  Air  Arm  were  naval  officers. 
Of  the  pilots  30  per  cent,  were  air  force  officers  and  the  other  70  per  cent, 
naval  officers  holding  temporary  commissions  in  the  Royal  Air  Force. 
The  fitters  and  riggers  who  looked  after  the  aircraft  belonged  to  the  air 
force.  The  air  gunners  were  nearly  always  naval  ratings.  A  somewhat 
natural  dissatisfaction  with  this  complicated  system  tended  increasingly 
to  cause  a  falling  off  of  volunteers  from  the  navy  to  become  flying  officers 
just  at  a  time  when  expansion  was  essential.  After  a  long  campaign  of 
agitation  and  pressure  the  Government  eventually  took  action,  and  on 
30  July  1937  the  Admiralty  was  given  full  administrative,  as  well  as 
operational,  control  of  the  Fleet  Air  Arm.  Shore-based  aircraft  for  ‘naval 
co-operation’  (including  flying  boats)  were,  however,  to  remain  under 
the  sole  control  of  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

But,  although  the  fact  that  aircraft  were  a  new  and  important  factor  in 
naval  strategy  was  recognized,  there  was  no  inclination  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  their  role.  ‘The  functions  of  aircraft  in  naval  warfare’, 
said  the  Manchester  Guardian  on  17  August  1937  somewhat  pontifically, 
‘are  (1)  scouting,  (2)  artillery  spotting,  (3)  attacking  by  bomb,  torpedo 
or  machine-gun;  and  their  usefulness,  as  at  present  determined,  is  in  that 
order.’  Nor  did  Churchill  rate  very  highly  the  potential  threat  of  aircraft 
to  the  capital  ship.  In  September  19381  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that  until 
then  no  warships  had  been  sunk  by  aircraft  on  either  side  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  He,  too,  gave  first  place  to  the  scouting  role  of  naval  aircraft 
and  thought  that  ‘it  may  well  be  that  the  development  of  aircraft  used  in 
conjunction  with  ships  will  give  such  accurate  information  to  the  stronger 
fleet  as  will  make  its  superiority  even  more  decisive’.2  Meanwhile,  the 
naval  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  explained  how  the  building  of 
battleships  on  the  ‘Chinese  puzzle  box’  system  (two  or  three  separate  hulls 
one  inside  another,  further  subdivided  into  a  honeycomb  of  steel  cells) 
rendered  the  naval  staffs  of  the  leading  Powers  ‘supremely  confident  that 
the  new  battleships  would  remain  afloat  and  in  fighting  trim  despite  the 

1  ‘Is  Air  Power  Decisive  in  War?’:  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph ,  i  September  1938. 

2  Broadcast  talk  on  ‘Responsibilities  of  Empire’,  reported  in  The  Times,  1  May  1937. 
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heaviest  punishment  which  it  would  be  possible  to  inflict  on  them  with 
the  weapons  of  today  and  tomorrow’.1  Nevertheless,  the  Government  had 
been  sufficiently  exercised  about  the  problem  to  appoint,  in  1936,  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  to  investigate  it.  On 
balance  the  sub-committee’s  report2  seemed  to  recommend  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  battleship  building,  because  to  cease  would  represent  too  great  a 
risk  ‘unless  the  question  is  settled  beyond  all  possible  doubt’.  Their  sum¬ 
ming-up  was,  to  say  the  least,  laconic: 

The  advocates  of  the  extreme  air  view  would  wish  this  country  to  build  no 
capital  ships  (other  Powers  still  continuing  to  build  them).  If  their  theories 
turn  out  well-founded,  we  have  wasted  money;  if  ill-founded,  we  would,  in 
putting  them  to  the  test,  have  lost  the  Empire. 

But,  whatever  the  merits  of  this  particular  argument,  when  war  eventually 
came  it  became  clear  that  the  all-round  air  threat  to  ships — bombing  of 
smaller  vessels,  torpedo-aircraft  attack  on  capital  ships — had  been  gravely 
underestimated. 

The  navy  estimates  for  1938  amounted  to  £123,707,000 — an  increase 
of  £18,640,000  on  those  of  1937 — and  provided  for  2  battleships,  1  aircraft 
carrier,  7  cruisers,  and  3  submarines.  Owing,  however,  to  the  continued 
refusal  of  Japan  to  give  guarantees  that  she  did  not  propose  to  build  ships 
outside  the  limits  laid  down  for  the  other  naval  Powers  in  the  London 
Treaty  of  1936,  the  details  of  vessels  and  of  the  money  required  to  start 
work  on  them  were  held  over  for  a  supplementary  estimate  later  in  the 
year.  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France  were  now  obliged  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  ‘escalation’  of  the  tonnage  and  gun-power  limits  of  the 
Treaty  were  necessary — and  if  so  to  what  extent.  None  of  the  three 
Powers  desired  to  ‘build  big’,  and  they  preferred,  if  possible,  to  achieve 
security  by  scaling  up  the  limits  rather  than  by  unrestricted  building. 
Japan,  however,  was  already  building  battleships  of  at  least  40,000  tons 
(as,  had  they  but  known  it,  Germany  was  too)  and  ‘pocket  battle-cruisers’, 
which  fell  within  the  ‘zone  of  no  construction’  set  out  by  the  Treaty. 
Italy,  who  had  also  refrained  from  signing  the  1936  Treaty,  likewise 
played  a  waiting  game,  but  intimated  her  intention  of  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.3  Eventually,  on  2  April  1938,  the  Treaty 
signatories  felt  obliged  to  invoke  the  escalation  clause,  although  this  still 
meant  waiting  another  three  months  before  the  keels  of  ships  beyond  the 
Treaty  limits  could  be  laid.  Moreover,  when  the  supplementary  estimates 
for  the  British  navy  were  introduced  on  30  May  1938,  the  size  of  the  new 

1  Hector  Bywater  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  24  December  1937. 

1  With  title:  Vulnerability  of  Capital  Ships  to  Air  Attack  .  ,  .  July  30,  1936,  Cmd.  5301  (London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1936).  Cf.  The  Times,  6  November  1936. 

3  Italy  finally  acceded  to  the  Treaty  on  2  December  1938  (see  Brassey's  Naval  Annual  1939 
(London,  Clowes,  [1939]),  p.  6). 
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battleships  was  still  not  officially  disclosed,  owing  partly  to  the  desire  to 
leave  the  door  ajar  for  Japan  and  partly  to  lack  of  agreement  on  maxi¬ 
mum  tonnage  between  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Not  until  30  June 
did  the  three  Powers  agree,  under  the  London  Protocol,  to  a  maximum 
tonnage  for  battleships  of  45,000  instead  of  35,000  tons,  while  the  maxi¬ 
mum  gun  calibre  remained  at  16-inch.  This  new  upper  limit  for  tonnage 
was  higher  than  the  British  Government  desired,  but  represented  the 
lowest  figure  on  which  agreement  could  be  reached.  Meanwhile  the 
British  Government  declared  that  they  did  not  intend  for  the  present  to 
build  any  capital  ship  of  over  40,000  tons  and  once  again  expressed  a 
pious  hope  that  other  European  Powers  would  similarly  refrain  from 
exceeding  that  figure. 

A  feature  of  the  1938  navy  estimates  which  caused  considerable  surprise 
at  the  time,  and  even  greater  dismay  later  on,  was  the  absence  of  any 
provision  for  more  destroyers.  In  spite  of  the  Government’s  assurance 
that  there  were  more  than  40  on  the  stocks  at  that  time,  alarm  was  justly 
felt  at  the  fact  that  Britain  had  only  87  modern  plus  62  obsolete  destroyers 
actually  in  service.  Meanwhile,  Germany  was  reckoned  to  have  61  sub¬ 
marines  built  and  building,  Japan  62,  and  Italy  at  least  106.  In  face  of 
this  threat  and  in  view  of  the  many  other  tasks  for  which  destroyers  were 
essential,  it  was  felt  that  the  British  navy  could  scarcely  ever  have  enough.1 
The  Axis  could  now,  if  it  wished,  operate  about  as  many  submarines  as 
the  Germans  had  at  the  peak  of  the  U-boat  war  in  1917 — which  was  195. 
But  at  that  time  Britain  had  had  263  destroyers  in  home  waters  alone. 
However,  the  Nyon  Conference,  called  in  1937  to  deal  with  the  piracy  of 
Italian  submarines  (pretending  to  be  Spanish)  in  the  Mediterranean, 
gave  striking  proof  of  what  Anglo-French  naval  co-operation  could  do  to 
redress  adverse  balances  of  this  kind.2  On  this  occasion  Eden  wrote  to 
Churchill:  ‘There  is  no  doubt  that  the  spectacle  of  eighty  Anglo-French 
destroyers  patrolling  the  Mediterranean  assisted  by  a  considerable  force  of 
aircraft  has  made  a  profound  impression  on  opinion  in  Europe.’3 

A  problem  which  could  obviously  be  expected  to  attend  upon  such  a 
vast  expansion  of  material  as  that  begun  in  1936  was  the  problem  of  man¬ 
power,  especially  in  view  of  the  increased  rapidity  of  new  construction 

1  ‘When  I  read  the  White  Paper  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  thought  there  must  be  a  misprint, 
because  there  was  no  mention  of  destroyers.  .  .  .  However,  it  appears  .  .  .  that  they  are  satisfied 
they  have  enough  destroyers.  That  is  news  to  me.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before. 

I  thought  destroyers  were  a  commodity  of  which  you  never  could  have  enough  if  war  began. 
When  we  consider  that  we  may  find  Germany  and  Italy  in  possession  of  submarines  numbered 
I  believe  by  the  hundred,  the  number  of  destroyers  that  we  possess  is  far  below  the  demands 
that  will  be  made  upon  us  for  security  of  convoy,  for  the  service  of  the  Fleet  and  for  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  reconnaissance’  (Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  17  March  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th 
ser.,  vol.  333,  col.  658).  2  See  Survey  for  1937,  ii.  339-52. 

3  Letter  from  Eden  to  Churchill  dated  25  September  1937,  quoted  in  Churchill:  Second  World 
War,  i.  194;  U.S.  edition,  i.  247-8. 
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and  its  ability  to  overrun  the  supply  of  trained  and  skilled  personnel. 
There  was  a  good  response  to  recruiting,  owing  to  the  obvious  attractions 
of  service  afloat  (‘Join  the  Navy  and  see  the  World’),  and  also  to  the 
favourable  conditions  now  offered  (a  pension  of  £85  could  be  earned  at  an 
average  age  of  forty-two) .  It  was  becoming  appreciated,  moreover,  that 
although  the  basic  rates  of  naval  pay  were  rather  lower  than  corresponding 
wages  in  civilian  life  the  free  provision  in  the  navy  of  all  essentials — board, 
lodging,  clothing,  and  bedding — and  the  many  substantial  allowances  in 
addition  to  pay  more  than  compensated  for  this  apparent  disadvantage. 
Nevertheless,  the  navy’s  need  of  more  men  was  nowhere  more  clearly 
shown  than  in  the  announcement  on  25  May  1938  that  pensioners  up  to 
fifty-three  years  of  age  were  to  be  re-entered  for  special  service  in  the 
Reserve  Fleet.  Also  in  1938  it  was  announced  that,  in  order  to  provide 
trained  men  for  the  new  ships,  the  personnel  establishment  was  to  be 
increased  from  a  maximum  of  1 12,000  in  1937  to  1 19,000  in  1938  (in  1933 
the  personnel  had  fallen  to  90,300).  Allowing  for  the  usual  wastage  from 
the  active  list  this  involved  the  recruitment  in  1938  of  16,000  men  and 
boys.  The  ultimate  aim  was  a  strength  of  125,000. 

Far  more  intricate  problems  were  involved  in  finding  the  requisite  num¬ 
ber  of  extra  officers  to  match  the  general  expansion.  In  February  1937 
the  Admiralty  had  recourse  to  the  expedient,  used  more  than  once  in  times 
of  naval  expansion  before  the  First  World  War,  of  offering  commissions 
in  the  navy  as  lieutenants,  on  a  ‘supplementary  list’,  to  merchant  navy 
officers  who  were  members  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  At  first  the  num¬ 
ber  was  to  be  fifty,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  (1937)  125  had  been  entered 
- — more  than  the  number  promoted  from  the  lower  deck  in  twenty  years. 
These  ‘supplementary  lieutenants’  were  to  draw  the  same  pay  as  those  on 
the  regular  list,  but  they  were  not  eligible  for  promotion  beyond  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-commander  unless  for  exceptional  services,  and  they  had  to 
retire  at  the  age  of  forty-five  on  a  pension  lower  than  that  of  the  regular 
officer.  This  expedient  found  little  favour  in  any  quarter,  partly  on 
account  of  the  invidious  discrimination  involved  and  the  undesirability  of 
creating  a  class  of  officers  without  prospects  and  consequently  without 
special  fervour,  but  still  more  because  it  was  regarded  as  a  definite  set¬ 
back  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  lower  deck.  These  hopes  had 
been  raised  after  nearly  a  century  by  the  introduction  in  1913  of  Chur¬ 
chill’s  ‘Mate  Scheme’,  which  had  resulted  in  a  fair  number  of  promotions 
from  the  lower  deck  during  the  next  few  years.  But  after  the  war  the 
number  of  such  promotions  tended  increasingly  to  dwindle.  Moreover, 
those  commissioned  under  the  scheme  rarely  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
rank  of  commander;  they  were  handicapped,  in  comparison  with  their 
contemporaries  who  had  reached  the  quarter-deck  direct,  by  greater  age 
and  a  lower  standard  of  education.  A  revised  scheme  introduced  by  A.  V. 
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Alexander  in  1931  suffered  from  the  same  defects,  and  even  a  further 
revision  in  September  1937  (although  under  it  candidates  were  selected 
at  an  earlier  age  and  for  the  first  time  were  provided  with  organized  train¬ 
ing  in  professional  and  educational  subjects)  failed  to  secure  enough  officers 
because  the  final  selection  board  would  not  sacrifice  the  high  educational 
standard  so  long  and  rightly  insisted  upon. 

However,  in  the  main,  as  even  such  a  relentless  critic  as  Churchill  could 
say,  Britons  had  ‘a  right  to  feel  a  sense  of  good  cheer  and  courage,  because 
the  Navy  is  far  stronger  relatively  to  Europe  than  it  ever  was  in  those  days 
before  the  War,  although  then  we  had  a  far  larger  fleet’.1  Indeed,  it  was 
true  that  in  the  three  principal  classes  (battleships,  aircraft  carriers,  and 
cruisers)  Britain  laid  down  in  1937-8  between  two  and  three  times  the 
amount  of  tonnage  of  the  other  European  naval  Powers  put  together. 
‘Only  on  rare  occasions  in  our  history  has  a  comparable  naval  effort  been 
made’,  Eden  told  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  20  September 
1 937. 2  But  the  effort-might  not  have  been  so  successful  had  it  not  been 
matched  by  an  unparalleled  industrial  capacity,  for  no  other  country 
possessed  such  resources  for  warship  production  and  naval  armament  as 
Great  Britain.  Finally,  however  much  Hitler  might  pretend  to  disregard 
the  importance  of  British  sea  power,3  it  seems  that  the  mobilization  of  the 
fleet  on  28  September  1938  and  the  representations  of  Admiral  Raeder  in 
this  connexion  caused  him  momentarily  to  waver  in  his  headlong  plunge, 
for  official  denials  of  his  earlier  threat  to  mobilize  on  the  29th  were  imme¬ 
diately  broadcast.  Had  other  defensive  preparations,  notably  in  the  air 
and  against  air  attack,  been  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  navy,  the  British 
Prime  Minister  might  have  felt  less  impelled  to  come  to  an  ‘arrangement’ 
with  the  German  Chancellor. 


(b)  The  French  Navy 

In  defending  the  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  11  July  1935  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
said  that  ‘with  the  French  Fleet  at  approximately  its  present  level  as  com¬ 
pared  with  our  own  Fleet,  the  Agreement  gives  France  a  permanent 
superiority  over  the  German  Fleet  of  43  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an 
inferiority  of  about  30  per  cent,  before  the  War’;4  but  he  omitted  to  add 

1  Churchill  in  House  of  Commons  debate  on  navy  estimates,  17  March  1938,  H.C.Deb.  5th 

ser.,  vol.  333,  col.  663.  2  The  Times ,  21  September  1937. 

3  ‘In  general  the  German  national  economy  has  been  so  constructed  that  at  any  time  she  can 
stand  on  her  own  feet  in  complete  independence  of  other  countries.  This  has  been  successfully 
achieved.  Already  today  the  thought  of  a  blockade  of  Germany  can  be  buried  as  a  completely 
ineffective  weapon’  (Hitler’s  speech  at  opening  of  Nuremberg  Party  Congress  on  6  September 
1938,  as  translated  in  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  i.  981-2). 

4  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  304,  col.  512. 
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that,  in  order  to  make  this  superiority  a  reality,  France  would  have  first 
to  reconstruct  her  navy  almost  completely.  The  right  accorded  to  Ger¬ 
many  under  the  1935  Agreement  to  build  U-boats  once  more  was  alone 
enough  to  force  France  to  recast  her  naval  plans.  Churchill  deftly  de¬ 
scribed  the  vicious  circle  which  must  ensue  from  Britain’s  isolated  action 
— the  French  having  to  build  to  meet  German  construction,  the  Italians 
building  in  answer  to  the  French,  and  the  British  having  to  build  to  meet 
the  increased  Italian  threat  in  the  Mediterranean.1  All  these  things  came 
to  pass  and  resulted  in  France’s  being  obliged  not  only  to  build  more  ships, 
but  also  to  revise  her  naval  strategy. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  re-emergence  of  the  German  navy  and  the  growing 
menace  of  the  Italian  fleet  to  France’s  Mediterranean  communications 
with  North  Africa,  there  appeared,  in  France,  to  be  no  lack  of  confidence 
at  the  highest  level  at  the  beginning  of  1937.  On  29  January  Gasnier- 
Duparc,  Minister  of  Marine,  told  the  Chamber  that  the  French  navy  was 
fourth  on  the  list  of  naval  Powers  and  stronger  than  the  fleets  of  Germany 
and  Italy  combined.  Nevertheless,  he  said,  he  intended  to  submit  legisla¬ 
tion  to  increase  its  tonnage  to  850,000  tons.2  The  programme  for  that 
year  provided  for  only  one  8,ooo-ton  cruiser  and  fifty  smaller  vessels 
aggregating  47,000  tons,  among  them  five  submarines  (three  of  1,500 
tons) :  it  also  allowed  the  personnel  establishment  to  be  raised  to  67,000 
men.3  However,  two  large  battleships  (laid  down  in  1935),  the  Jean  Bart 
and  the  Richelieu  (35,000  tons),  were  building,  while  two  smaller  ones,  the 
Dunkerque  and  the  Strasbourg  (26,500  tons),  were  about  to  go  into  service. 
The  latter  ships  had  been  planned  as  a  reply  to  the  German  pocket 
battleships,  but  had  taken  an  unconscionably  long  time  to  build.  The 
construction  of  the  Dunkerque  had  been  voted  in  July  1931,  but  she  had 
not  been  laid  down  until  January  1933;  she  had  been  launched  in  October 
1 935,  but  bad  not  gone  into  service  until  February  1937.  Her  sister  ship 
the  Strasbourg  did  not  go  into  service  until  the  summer  of  1938.  Gasnier- 
Duparc  waved  aside  all  reproaches  on  this  score  in  lofty  and  evasive 
terms;  but  what  with  incessant  strikes,  the  forty-hour  week,  and  the  inter¬ 
minable  haverings  over  detail  on  the  part  of  the  Naval  Staff,  it  was  any¬ 
one’s  choice  which  were  the  ‘imponderables’  and  which  the  ‘honourable 
and  explicable  causes’  to  which  the  Minister  referred.4  Still,  these  con¬ 
tinual  tinkerings  at  least  enabled  the  Dunkerque ,  however  long  she  remained 

1  See  below,  pp.  598-600. 

2  A  year  later  the  Temps  (12  January  1938)  commented:  ‘The  predecessor  of  M.  Campinchi, 
M.  Gasnier-Duparc,  once  announced  his  intention  of  submitting  a  more  generous  naval  pro¬ 
gramme.  No  one  has  heard  any  more  about  this  laudable  intention.’ 

3  The  establishment  was  raised  to  69,500  in  1938  and  to  72,500  in  1939. 

4  ‘Le  retard  est  imputable  a  des  imponderables  difficiles  it  prevoir,  il  a  des  causes  honorables 
et  explicables’  (Gasnier-Duparc  in  the  defence  debate  in  the  French  Chamber,  29  January  1937: 
Temps,  30  January  1937). 
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building  in  dry-dock,  to  be  always  ‘the  most  modern  battleship  in  the 
world’ — even  if  not  on  the  sea. 

Since  France  was  not  a  party  to  the  London  Treaty  of  1930  prohibiting 
the  building  of  battleships  until  1937,  she  should  by  1937  have  found  her¬ 
self  in  a  far  stronger  position  vis-a-vis  the  other  naval  Powers  than  in  fact 
she  actually  did.  But,  as  has  been  shown,  the  much-vaunted  Dunkerque  and 
Strasbourg  did  not  materialize  until  1937  and  1938  respectively,  while  of  the 
Richelieu  and  Jean  Bart,  laid  down  in  1935,  only  the  former  was  completed 
ahead  of  the  British  battleships  of  the  King  George  V  class,  laid  down  two 
and  three  years  later.  In  other  classes  of  vessels,  France  was  likewise  quite 
unhampered  by  restrictions.  In  spite  of  this  her  cruisers,  like  Britain’s, 
were  considered  to  be  too  vulnerable,  although  an  entirely  new  line  in 
flotilla-leaders  (or  contr e-tor pilleur s) ,  completed  in  1935-6,  was  considered 
more  than  enough  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency.  These  contr  e-tor pil- 
leurs  were  virtually  small  cruisers,  having  a  displacement  of  2,600  tons 
and  being  well  armoured  as  well  as  well  armed.  Since  they  were  also  very 
fast  (having  a  top  speed  of  45 -5  knots),  they  were  really  even  better  suited 
than  ordinary  cruisers  for  the  protection  of  battleships  and  convoys.1  Of 
these  formidable  little  ships  France  had  thirty-two  in  1937,  and  six  more 
of  an  even  greater  size  (2,900  tons)  were  building.  Yet  in  ordinary  de¬ 
stroyers  France  was  surprisingly  poor,  having  only  thirty-six  in  1937, 
while  the  comparatively  small  number  building  were  all  much  behind 
schedule.  Thus,  Le  Hardi,  which  figured  in  the  1932  programme,  was  not 
laid  down  until  1935,  and  not  launched  until  July  1938.  Submarines, 
again,  were  a  strong  point.  In  1937  France  had  eighty-three  in  service 
and  six  building,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  France 
still  had  in  1938  the  biggest  submarine  tonnage  of  the  European  Powers, 
although  in  numbers  Italy  had  a  slight  lead.  The  reason  for  this  lay  in 
the  fact  that  France’s  geographical  position  inclined  her  to  pursue  a  quite 
different  policy  from  Italy  in  regard  to  submarines.  Thus,  while  Italy 
built  only  eight  ocean-going  submarines  and  concentrated  on  having  a 
quantity  of  small  and  medium  submarines  (600-850  tons),  France  built 
eighty  large  and  medium  submarines  of  an  average  tonnage  of  1,000  tons 
and  also  a  ‘submarine  cruiser’,  the  Surcouf,  with  an  underwater  displace¬ 
ment  of  4,300  tons  and  surface  displacement  of  2,900  tons,  armed  with  two 
8-inch  guns,  fourteen  torpedo-tubes,  and  carrying  an  aircraft.  As  to  the 
French  Naval  Air  Service,  it  may  here  be  noted  that  it  was  more  exclu¬ 
sively  naval  in  its  complexion  than  its  equivalent  in  Britain.  V Aeronautique 
Navale,  which  comprised  not  only  the  air  forces  embarked  in  warships, 

1  ‘We  [Britain]  have  no  ships  of  any  class  possessing  their  speed,  and  their  armament  is  heavier 
than  that  carried  by  any  of  our  flotilla  leaders.  In  other  words,  they  combine  to  outmatch  our 
cruisers  in  Home  and  Mediterranean  waters  completely  in  numbers,  while  they  outclass  all  our 
torpedo  craft  in  fighting  efficiency — another  legacy  of  the  London  Treaty’  ( Brassey’s  Naval 
Annual  1936,  p.  37). 
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but  also  those  shore-based  forces  whose  employment  was  maritime,  was 
provided  and  manned  by  the  navy  and  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
fleet.  There  was,  in  addition,  a  detachment  of  the  air  force  known  as 
L  Aeronautique  de  Cooperation  Maritime,  which  worked  wholly  with  the  navy 
and  could  be  removed  only  by  direct  order  of  the  Government. 

Slowness  of  construction — owing  to  strikes,  insufficient  funds,  the  forty- 
hour  week,  and  the  interminable  modifications  of  detail — was  the  feature 
which,  as  in  other  branches  of  defence,  spoiled  an  otherwise  reasonably 
satisfactory  situation.  During  the  great  defence  debate  of  January-Feb- 
ruary  1937  a  deputy  had  declared  that  in  two  years  the  Italian  fleet  would 
be  superior  to  that  of  France,  and  at  the  Congress  of  the  Alliance  Democra- 
tique  in  November  a  former  Minister  of  Marine,  Francois  Pietri,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  actual  state  of  the  French  navy  was  excellent, 
its  future  was  sombre.1  He  quoted  an  Italian  newspaper  to  the  effect  that, 
if  France  did  not  take  the  requisite  steps  now,  by  1940  she  would  not  have 
even  naval  parity  with  Italy.  He  thought  it  essential  to  increase  appropria¬ 
tions  so  as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  Italy’s  rapidly  growing  power. 
Indeed,  this  view  was  endorsed  also  by  Gratien  Candace  in  presenting  his 
estimates  for  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  a  few  days  later,  on  18  November. 
He  urged  the  Government  to  allocate  further  credits  to  the  navy  as  soon 
as  possible,  otherwise  the  programme  of  naval  construction  would  be 
seriously  slowed  down  and  1938  would  become  a  year  of  stagnation,  if  not 
of  regression,  in  this  respect. 

As  it  was,  the  navy  estimates  were  the  only  French  service  estimates 
which  were  reduced  in  the  1938  budget,  being  6  million  francs  (about 
£40,000)  less  than  in  1937.  They  totalled  2,930  million  francs  (about 
£20  million),  and  provided  for  about  55,000  tons  of  new  construction, 
made  up  as  follows:  2  aircraft  carriers,  1  cruiser,  3  destroyers  and  3  light 
destroyers,  5  submarines.  There  was  a  storm  of  protest  both  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  and  in  the  Press  over  the  inadequacy  of  this  programme,  but  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  Campinchi,  was  so  successful  in  dispelling  fears,  at 
least  within  the  circle  of  the  Naval  Committee  of  the  Chamber,  that  the 
latter  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  expressing  to  the  Minister  ‘its  sym¬ 
pathy  with  regard  to  the  unjustified  press  campaign  of  which  he  has  been 
the  victim’.  In  January  1938,  however,  feelings  boiled  over  again  on  the 
announcement  by  Mussolini  of  his  decision  to  lay  down  immediately  two 
35,000-ton  battleships,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  other  vessels.  Rue¬ 
fully,  the  new  Minister  of  Marine,  William  Bertrand,  declared:  ‘All  our 
forecasts  drawn  up  in  1937  will  have  to  be  revised.  .  .  .  Our  naval  budget 

1  Pietri  made  it  clear  in  his  speech  (with,  indeed,  considerable  justice)  that  the  present 
satisfactory  position  was  by  no  means  unconnected  with  the  fact  that  the  ships  laid  down  during 
his  tenure  of  office,  1934-6,  were  just  about  then  coming  into  service.  When  the  Front  Populaire 
came  to  power  Pi6tri  had  to  resign,  but  there  were  indignant  protests  in  Service  quarters  that 
such  a  valuable  talent  should  be  abruptly  cast  aside  for  purely  party-political  reasons. 
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for  1 938,  which  was  an  example  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  has  not  found 
an  echo  in  the  world,  and  it  would  mean  compromising  our  interests 
irremediably  if  it  remained  any  longer  in  this  position.’1  Indeed,  Candace 
had  already  pointed  out  in  the  previous  autumn  that,  at  the  current  rate 
of  construction  and  replacement  and  with  the  current  scale  of  funds,  the 
total  tonnage  of  the  French  navy  would  increase  by  only  6  per  cent,  by 
1941,  whereas  over  the  same  period  the  British  fleet  would  increase  by 
33  per  cent.,  the  German  by  250  per  cent.,  and  the  Italian  by  30  per  cent. 
In  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  new  Italian  move,  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  programme  was  voted  with  little  question,  bringing  the  total  navy 
estimates  for  1938  to  nearly  6  milliard  francs  (about  £32  million).  The 
additional  programme  was  to  include  two  more  battleships  of  35,000  tons, 
one  cruiser  of  8,000  tons,  seven  submarines,  and  a  number  of  small  surface 
craft,  all  to  be  ordered  before  31  December  1939,  and  to  be  laid  down  on 
such  dates  as  to  ensure  the  completion  of  all  by  31  December  1942.  At 
the  same  time  the  dates  fixed  for  the  completion  of  ships  already  autho¬ 
rized  were  to  be  rigorously  adhered  to.  By  these  means  it  was  hoped,  said 
Campinchi  (who  had  returned  to  office  in  April),  that  by  1942  the  French 
fleet  would  be  50,000  tons  stronger  than  the  Italian  fleet  and  120,000  tons 
stronger  than  the  German  fleet.  He  added  that  without  the  additional 
programme  it  would  have  been  100,000  tons  short  of  the  Italian  fleet. 

But  in  order  to  realize  this  commendable  programme  it  was  vital  to 
bring  home  to  the  workers  the  absolute  necessity  and  urgency  of  the  task 
and  to  arouse  in  them  that  sense  of  responsibility  towards  the  nation  which 
had  become  increasingly  lacking  in  them.  At  the  congress  of  the  Right- 
wing  Alliance  Democratique  in  November  1937  Jean  Fabry,  a  former  Minis¬ 
ter  for  War,  had  said  that  if  a  government  was  convinced  of  its  duty  to 
defend  the  country  it  must  ensure  that  its  social  policy  never  endangered 
the  discipline  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  which,  in  the  factory  as  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  constituted  the  greatest  strength  of  an  embattled  nation.  On  14  June 
1938,  Alphonse  Rio,  the  President  of  the  Senate  Naval  Committee,  speak¬ 
ing  at  a  big  open  meeting  at  Lorient,  roundly  attributed  the  impending 
French  naval  inferiority  to  administrative  dilatoriness  and  the  social  laws. 
He  suggested,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  issue  of  national  security,  a 
‘strategic  withdrawal’  from  the  most  advanced  posts  on  the  ‘social  front’.2 
On  29  July  even  the  Minister  himself,  Campinchi,  felt  obliged  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns  in  an  address  to  the  arsenal  workers  at  Brest.  He  dwelt 
on  the  importance  to  France  of  maintaining  her  communications  with  the 
colonies,  which  had  provided  700,000  soldiers  and  workers  during  the  last 
war.  A  navy  could  not  be  improvised.  The  French  navy  was  handicapped 
by  two  factors — costliness  and  slowness  of  construction.  French  warships 
cost  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  more  than  British  warships.  In  other  countries 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  i  February,  Temps,  2  February  1938.  2  Temps,  14  June  1938. 
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ships  were  built  more  quickly  and  their  navies  were  therefore  more  up  to 
date.  He  assured  them  that  there  was  no  question  of  abrogating  the  law 
of  the  forty-hour  week,  but  declared  that  the  times  were  such  that  it  was 
necessary  to  adapt  the  law  to  present  needs.  The  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  were  at  stake.  Did  the  French  desire  misery  and  invasion? 
He  reminded  them  that  there  were  at  that  very  time  countries  in  which 
32  per  cent,  of  the  workers  worked  forty-five  hours  a  week,  28  per  cent, 
worked  forty-eight  hours,  and  40  per  cent,  up  to  sixty  hours.  Meanwhile, 
he  thanked  the  workmen  of  the  arsenal  who  had  accepted  overtime  in 
cases  of  urgency  and  asked  them  to  help  him  through  their  trade  unions 
to  obtain  a  similar  effort  in  private  industry.1 

But  these  appeals  to  reason  were  of  little  avail,  for,  on  30  August,  the 
Government  were  obliged  to  modify  the  law  of  the  forty-hour  week  by 
decree,2  and  this  step,  although  applauded  in  more  moderate  circles, 
provoked  further  unrest  and  strikes,  which  in  turn  drove  the  Government 
to  further  restrictive  measures,  culminating  on  8  September  in  the  placing 
of  the  Marseilles  docks  under  military  control.  Then  at  last  it  was  possible 
for  the  harassed  Government  to  pay  tribute  to  the  ‘patriotism  of  the  nation, 
to  its  calmness  and  to  its  sangfroid’. 

(c)  The  German  Navy 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  German  navy  was  limited  to  6  ar¬ 
moured  ships  of  10,000  tons,  6  light  cruisers  of  6,000  tons,  12  destroyers, 
12  torpedo-boats,  and  a  personnel  of  15,000  men,  including  1,500  officers.3 
The  construction  of  submarines,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  was  absolutely 
forbidden.  Yet  long  before  Hitler’s  coming  to  power  all  kinds  of  evasions 
of  the  Treaty  limitations  were  being  secretly  practised.  The  moving  spirit 
behind  the  deception  was  Grand  Admiral  Raeder,  who  was  Commander- 
in-Ghief  of  the  Navy  from  1928  till  1943.  No  one,  obviously,  was  more 
qualified  to  tell,  if  he  would,  the  inner  story  of  the  German  navy  through¬ 
out  the  whole  period  of  its  renascence,  and  his  evidence  at  the  Nuremberg 
Trial,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  documents  submitted  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  forms  the  main  source  of  information  on  the  subject. 

It  was  Raeder  who  first  persuaded  the  completely  land-minded  High 
Command  to  allocate  to  the  navy  a  small  part  of  the  sparse  funds  available 
for  defence.  At  Nuremberg,  he  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the  evasions  of 
the  Treaty;  but  he  did  attempt  to  minimize  their  importance  by  claiming 
that  they  were  perpetrated  only  in  order  to  provide  against  the  danger  of 
a  Polish  stroke  against  East  Prussia.  Indeed,  the  priority  of  this  very 

1  Temps,  29  July,  The  Times,  29  July  1938.  2  See  above,  pp.  463,  note  j,  and  519. 

3  An  affidavit  by  Vice-Admiral  Lohmann,  produced  in  Grand  Admiral  Raeder’s  defence  at 
the  Nuremberg  Trial,  incorrectly  stated  that  the  Treaty  allowed  Germany  eight  armoured  ships, 
eight  cruisers,  and  ‘32  destroyers  and/or  torpedo-boats’  ( I.M.T.Nuremberg ,  xiii.  620). 
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localized  commitment,  he  maintained,  accounted  for  the  ‘astonishing’ 
moderation  of  German  building  in  the  higher  categories  of  ships:  for 
example  (as  an  affidavit  produced  in  his  defence  alleged),  only  three 
armoured  ships  were  built  out  of  the  six  permitted  and  no  torpedo-boats. 
But  the  three  armoured  ships  which  Germany  did  build  were,  it  must  be 
noted,  the  celebrated  pocket  battleships — Deutschland ,  Admiral  Scheer,  and 
Graf  Spee.  As  for  torpedo-boats,  an  order  signed  by  Raeder  himself  in 
February  1932  and  submitted  by  the  prosecution  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial 
revealed  that,  by  an  ingenious  system  of  adapting  so-called  ‘E-boats’  to 
carry  torpedo-tubes  in  an  emergency  and  meanwhile  storing  away  the 
actual  tubes  in  the  naval  arsenal,  a  large  force  of  potential  torpedo-boats 
could  be  surreptitiously  built  up.1  But,  according  to  Raeder,  breaches  in 
these  small  categories  were  justified  in  the  light  of  the  need  for  coastal 
defence  against  the  scheming  Poles.  Yet,  while  saying  this,  he  also  made  it 
quite  clear  that  it  was  not  ethical  scruples  but  the  obstructiveness  of  his 
superiors  which  prevented  him  from  infringing  the  Treaty  in  the  higher 
categories. 

It  is  astonishing  that  at  this  period  of  time  so  little  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty.  I  was  reproached  for  this  later  when  the  National  Socialist 
Government  came  to  power.  They  did  not  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
Government  at  that  time,  and  the  Reichstag,  were  not  inclined  to  let  us  have 
these  ships  [the  heavy  units].  We  had  to  fight  hard  for  permission.  But  this 
failure  to  build  up  the  Navy  to  the  strength  permitted  has  no  relationship  to 
the  small  breaches  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  which  we  committed  mainly  in 
order  to  build  up,  one  could  say,  a  pitiable  defense  of  the  coast  in  the  event  of 
extreme  emergency.2 

These  ‘small  breaches’  were  described  in  a  secret  publication  by  the 
German  Naval  High  Command,  the  preface  of  which  referred  to  the  fight 
of  the  navy  against  the  ‘unbearable  regulations’  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.3 
The  document  refers  to  a  variety  of  clandestine  activities,  such  as  the 
saving  of  coastal  guns  from  the  destruction  required  by  the  Treaty;  inde¬ 
pendent  armament  measures  behind  the  backs  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  legislative  bodies;  resurrection  of  the  U-boat  arm;  economic  rearma¬ 
ment;  and  camouflaged  rearmament  from  1933  to  the  freedom  from 
restrictions  in  1935.  Raeder  himself  described  in  his  evidence  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  how  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  navy  coincided  with  the 
ending  of  independent  action  by  Service  chiefs  behind  the  Government’s 
backs  and  the  assumption  of  full  responsibility  by  the  Government  for  all 
breaches  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  on  condition  that  all  such  breaches  were 

1  Ibid,  xxxiv.  491-3  (141-C);  N.C.A.  vi.  955. 

2  1 .M .T '.Nuremberg,  xiii.  621. 

3  Captain  Schuessler:  The  Fight  of  the  Naiy  against  Versailles,  1919-1935  (ibid,  xxxiv.  530-607 
(156-C)). 
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fully  reported  to  them.  That  is  to  say,  he  disclaimed  any  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  for  such  breaches.  Nevertheless,  it  was  he  who  initiated  designs 
for  the  pocket  battleships,  secretly  placed  orders  for  U-boats  in  Spain, 
Finland,  and  Holland,  evolved  the  torpedo-boat  scheme  already  described, 
and  encouraged  scientific  research  in  naval  weapons.  On  the  day  after 
Hitler’s  coming  to  power  (31  January  1933)  Raeder  issued  a  directive  to 
the  German  navy  to  support  the  armament  industry.  The  development 
of  the  armament  industry  by  the  use  of  foreign  markets  was  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  navy,  so  that  this  industry  would  be  able  to  supply  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  navy  in  case  of  need.  ‘Its  capacity  must  be  increased  by  the 
delivery  of  supplies  to  foreign  countries  over  and  above  our  own  require¬ 
ments.’  The  navy  was  urged  not  to  push  considerations  of  secrecy  too  far, 
but  to  give  important  orders  to  the  armament  industry  which  would 
inspire  confidence  in  potential  foreign  purchasers,  and  this  in  turn  would 
keep  the  industry  going  and  make  it  more  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
German  navy  in  an  emergency.1 

One  of  Hitler’s  first  acts  in  1933  was  to  decree  a  Five-Year  Plan  in 
accordance  with  which  all  war  preparations  were  to  be  completed  by 
1 938. 2  He  told  Raeder  that  he  did  not  intend  to  compete  with  Britain 
or  to  fight  her:  he  recognized,  he  said,  her  vast  and  exceptional  naval 
requirements.  Germany  was  only  to  expand  her  navy  to  the  extent  de¬ 
manded  by  a  European  continental  policy,  but  he  ordered  every  loophole 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty  to  be  explored  with  a  view  to  finding  craft  not 
subject  to  limitation  with  which  to  supplement  the  navy.  It  was  thus,  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  a  secret  order  was  issued  on  12  March  1934  regard¬ 
ing  the  selection  of  ships  from  the  merchant  navy  suitable  for  reconstruction 
as  auxiliary  cruisers  ‘intended  for  use  in  operations  on  the  High  Seas’. 
‘In  order  to  disguise  the  intention  and  all  the  preparations  the  ships  will 
be  referred  to  as  Transport  Ships  “O”.’3  Meanwhile,  in  this  same  year 
(1934),  the  battle-cruisers  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  were  laid  down.  These 
were  supposed  to  be  sister-ships  of  the  io,ooo-ton  Deutschland,  Scheer,  and 
Graf  Spee,  but  actually  they  were  conceived  on  a  far  more  formidable  scale. 
From  a  memorandum  made  by  Raeder  of  a  conversation  which  he  had 
had  with  Hitler  in  June  1934  it  appears  that  Hitler  instructed  him  that 
‘no  mention  must  be  made  of  a  displacement  of  25-26,000  tons,  but 

1  See  I.M.T.JVuremberg,  xxxiv.  198-200  (029-C) ;  N.C.A.  vi.  830-1.  At  the  Nuremberg  Trial 
Raeder  said:  ‘There  is  no  connection  whatsoever  between  this  letter  and  Hitler’s  accession  to 
power.  You  must  admit  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  compile  so  long  and  complicated  a  docu¬ 
ment  .  .  .  between  the  evening  of  30  and  the  morning  of  31  January.  This  document  results 
from  the  hope  .  .  .  that  already  under  the  Papen  and  Von  Schleicher  Government  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  Disarmament  Conference  might  be  gradually  relaxed’ 
(I. Al.T. Nuremberg,  xiv.  6-7). 

2  But  after  the  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement  of  1935,  with  the  increased  scope  which  it 
offered,  the  target  date  was  moved  on  to  1944-5. 

3  See  ibid,  xxxiv.  662-4  (166-C);  N.C.A.  vi.  577. 
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only  of  improved  io,ooo-ton  (ships);  also  the  speed  over  26  nautical  miles 
may  not  be  stated’;  moreover,  that  the  construction  of  U-boats  should  be 
kept  completely  secret,  particularly  on  account  of  the  Saar  Plebiscite 
(which  was  taking  place  at  the  time).1  Hitler  was  already  aiming  at 
coming  to  a  naval  understanding  with  Great  Britain  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  jeopardize  negotiations  by  a  premature  show  of  force.  But,  even  after 
the  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement  of  June  1935,  when  the  Scharnhorst 
and  Gneisenau  had  been  declared  and  accepted  as  26,000-ton  vessels,  a 
German  naval  document  of  18  February  1938  stated  that  ‘the  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  battleships  Scharnhorst  -  Gneisenau  and  “F/G”  [i.e.  Bismarck 
and  Tirpitz ]  is  in  both  cases  greater  than  has  been  notified  to  the  British’. 
It  then  described  the  two  former  as  having  a  displacement  of  31,000  tons 
instead  of  26,000  and  the  two  latter  a  displacement  of  41,700  tons  instead 
of  35, 000. 2  Meanwhile,  it  is  significant  that  as  early  as  this  interview 
between  Hitler  and  Raeder  in  June  1934  Raeder  expressed  ‘the  opinion 
that  later  on  the  fleet  must  anyhow  be  developed  to  oppose  England,  that 
therefore,  from  1936  onwards,  the  large  ships  must  be  armed  with  35  centi¬ 
meter  guns  (like  the  King  George  class)’.3 

In  a  further  conversation  with  Hitler  on  2  November  19344  Raeder 
expressed  the  fear  that  the  navy  might  be  hindered  in  its  plans  by  want  of 
funds.  Thereupon  Hitler  declared  that  it  was  vital  to  achieve  the  planned 
enlargement  of  the  navy  by  1938  and  that,  if  need  be,  he  would  instruct 
Ley  (leader  of  the  German  Labour  Front)  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
navy  Rm.  120  to  150  million  from  the  funds  of  the  Labour  Front.  At  this 
same  meeting  Raeder  suggested  ‘that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  6 
U-boats  assembled  at  the  time  of  the  critical  situation  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1935’-  At  the  Nuremberg  Trial  he  explained  that  this  move  was  sug¬ 
gested  in  anticipation  of  possible  sanctions  against  Germany  when  she 
came  into  the  open  about  rearmament  and  announced  the  reintroduction 
of  conscription  and  the  existence  of  the  Luftwaffe.  He  said  he  had  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  six  submarines  should  be  assembled  ‘at  a  date  previous  to 
their  proper  date  of  assembly  from  parts  obtained  abroad’.  This  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  an  admission  that  a  ‘shadow’  submarine  flotilla  had  been  con¬ 
structed  secretly  and  illicitly  with  a  view  to  announcing  it  in  the  very  near 
future,  like  the  Luftwaffe,  as  a  fait  accompli,  and  that  the  ‘proper  date’  was 
likely  to  be  chosen  by  Hitler  unless  Britain  were  quick  enough  to  save  her 

1  I.M.T.Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  775  (189-C);  N.C.A.  vi.  1017. 

2  See  I.M.T.Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  188  (023-C);  N.C.A.  vi.  827. 

3  See  note  1  above.  At  Nuremberg  Raeder  said:  ‘There  is  an  error  in  the  translation,  namely: 

“Oppose  England”.  It  says  in  my  text  that  development  should  follow  the  lines  of  British  develop¬ 
ments — in  other  words  that  we  should  design  vessels  similar  in  type  to  the  English  ships.  .  .  . 
The  word  “oppose”  would  have  been  quite  senseless  at  a  time  when  we  intended  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Britain  on  terms  under  which  we  could  in  no  way  vie  with  her’  ( I.M .  T. Nuremberg, 
xiv.  13).  4  See  ibid,  xxxiv.  775-6  (190-C);  N.C.A.  vi.  1018, 
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face  by  lifting  the  embargo  first.  An  affidavit  by  Vice-Admiral  Lohmann, 
submitted  by  the  defence,  indicated  this  in  a  rather  disarming  manner: 
‘The  first  German  U-boat  was  commissioned  29  June  1935  [i.e.  only  ten 
days  after  the  signing  of  the  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement].  The  pro¬ 
curing  of  parts  to  build  U-boats  had  started  correspondingly  earlier.’  In 
fact,  as  documents  submitted  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial  afterwards  revealed, 
preparations  for  resurrecting  the  German  U-boat  arm  had  begun  as  far 
back  as  1922  with  the  acquisition  by  the  German  navy  of  an  interest  in  a 
Dutch  firm  building  submarines,1  followed  by  the  building  of  the  first 
post-war  U-boat  in  Spain  since  1927,  then  of  another  in  Finland,  the 
training  of  personnel  in  Spain  and  Finland,  and  finally  the  formation  in 
Germany  in  1932  of  a  U-boat  school  disguised  as  an  anti-U-boat  school.2 
At  the  Nuremberg  Trial  Raeder  denied  that  any  U-boats  were  actually 
under  construction  for  the  German  navy  in  1934;  yet  the  one  commis¬ 
sioned  in  June  1935  can  scarcely  have  been  built  in  ten  days.3 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  Hitler  was  alleged  by  Raeder  to  have 
told  him  that  he  did  not  intend  either  to  compete  or  to  fight  with  Britain 
in  the  naval  sphere.  Of  this  Raeder  said  at  Nuremberg: 

This  decision  of  Hitler’s  afforded  extreme  satisfaction  both  to  myself  and  to  the 
whole  of  the  Navy;  for  it  meant  that  we  no  longer  had  to  compete  senselessly 
with  the  first  sea  power;  and  I  saw  the  possibility  of  gradually  building  up  our 
Navy  on  a  solid  foundation.4 

This  wholesome  desire  was  supposed  to  have  found  practical  expression 
in  the  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement  of  June  1935, 5  whereby  Great 
Britain  allowed  Germany  the  right  to  build  up  to  35  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  naval  forces  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  At  the  same  time 
the  right  was  conceded  to  build  submarines  up  to  100  per  cent,  of  the 
total  submarine  tonnage  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  although  Germany 
agreed  to  restrict  herself  to  45  per  cent,  unless  she  decided  that  circum¬ 
stances  were  so  exceptional  as  to  oblige  her  to  exceed  it,  and  even  then 
she  agreed  to  give  notice  of  such  intention  and  the  opportunity  for  ‘friendly 
discussion’.  ‘What  had  in  fact  been  done’,  Churchill  later  wrote  bluntly, 
‘was  to  authorize  Germany  to  build  to  her  utmost  capacity  for  five  or  six 
years  to  come.’6  Her  capacity,  however,  was  not  unlimited  and  only  in 
U-boats  did  she  build  to  the  full  paper  limits  allowed,  invoking  the  emer- 

1  See  Lohmann  affidavit  in  I.M.T.JVuremberg,  xiii.  625. 

2  See  ibid,  xxxiv.  172  (017-C);  N.C.A.  vi.  821. 

3  Alluding  to  the  memorandum  of  Raeder’s  conversation  with  Hitler  in  June  1934  his  counsel 
at  the  Nuremberg  Trial  said:  ‘I  do  not  quite  understand  the  reference  to  secrecy  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  submarines.  These  were  as  yet  not  under  construction,  were  they?’ 
Raeder  replied:  ‘No.  I  said  secrecy  in  connection  with  the  preparations  for  the  construction  of 
submarines;  that  is  just  a  short  way  of  expressing  it’  (/. Al.T. Nuremberg,  xiv.  14). 

4  Ibid.  p.  22.  5  See  Survey  for  1935,  i.  178-93. 

6  Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  in;  U.S.  edition,  i.  142. 
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gency  provision  as  soon  as  the  45  per  cent,  limit  was  reached.1  But  mean¬ 
while,  in  the  design  of  new  battleships,  Germany  had  the  advantage  of  not 
being  a  party  to  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1921  nor  to  the  London  Treaty 
of  1936  limiting  battleship  tonnage  to  35,000,  nor  yet  to  the  London 
Treaty  of  1930,  which  prohibited  the  building  of  any  battleships  at  all 
before  1937,  and  which  was  actually  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement  in  June  1935.  The  Germans  accord¬ 
ingly  laid  down  the  battleships  Bismarck  and  Tirpitz ,  designed  with  a 
displacement  of  over  40,000  tons,  although,  when  a  further  Anglo-German 
Naval  Agreement  was  signed  in  July  1937,  under  which  Germany  was 
limited  along  with  the  other  Powers  to  35,000-ton  battleships,  the  pretence 
was  made  that  the  Bismarck  and  Tirpitz  came  within  that  limit.  The  fact 
that  they  did  not  and  that  this  was  purposely  concealed  instead  of  being 
notified  to  the  British  was  proved  by  the  document  already  quoted2  and 
admitted  by  Raeder  at  Nuremberg,  although  he  argued  that  the  increase 
was  not  planned  but  came  about  in  the  course  of  construction  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  increase  the  defensive  and  protective  features  of  the  ships, 
not  their  offensive  power.  It  was  further  argued  on  his  behalf  that  the 
whole  issue  became  irrelevant  when  the  so-called  London  Protocol  of 
30  June  1938  raised  the  limit  of  battleship  tonnage  to  45,000;  nevertheless, 
it  was  clear  from  the  earlier  deceptions  that  such  an  issue  would  always 
be  irrelevant  if  it  suited  the  Germans’  book. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  Raeder  himself  claimed,  that,  had  he  known  for 
certain  that  Hitler’s  policy  would  lead  to  war  with  Britain  within  a  very 
short  time,  he  would  have  pursued  a  somewhat  different  policy  in  build¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless,  by  building  U-boats  up  to  capacity  and  specializing — 
even  though  treaty  restrictions  be  pleaded  as  the  excuse — in  such  types  as 
pocket  battleships  and  8-inch  gun  cruisers  (e.g.  Hipper  class),  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Raeder  had  a  fairly  good  nucleus  for  the  type  of  fleet  which, 
after  Munich,  he  decided  to  build  up.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  confidence  implied  in  Britain’s  one  and  only  gesture  of 
defiance  at  that  crucial  moment — the  mobilization  of  the  fleet — and  that 
he  made  a  partially  successful  effort  to  persuade  Hitler  to  take  it  into 
serious  account.3  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that,  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  he  launched  a  new  programme  of  construction — the  so-called  ‘Z’ 
plan — which  superseded  whatever  earlier  plans  he  may  have  had  for 
creating  a  ‘balanced’  fleet  and  which  concentrated  upon  increasing  the 
numbers  of  U-boats  and  of  fast,  powerful  surface  ships.  For  Raeder 
rightly  judged  that  Germany’s  only  chance  against  Britain’s  might  at  sea 
lay  in  building  units  capable  of  acting  independently  and  of  dealing 

1  See  pp.  167-8  above  for  the  notice  which  Germany  gave  in  December  1938  of  her  intention 
to  build  up  to  parity  in  submarines,  and  the  subsequent  discussions. 

2  See  above,  p.  583.  3  See  above,  p.  575  and  below,  pp.  602-3. 
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swift,  hard  blows  at  Britain’s  far-flung  sea  communications  and  merchant 
shipping.  The  inevitable  price  of  such  a  policy,  however,  was  that  a  fleet 
so  composed  would  be  unsuitable  either  for  major  fleet  actions  or  even 
for  normal  defensive  duties. 


(vi)  The  Strategic  Position  on  Land  and  Sea  and  in  the  Air 
at  the  Time  of  the  Munich  Agreement 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  preceding  pages  to  arrive  at  an  impartial 
assessment  of  the  relative  air  strengths  of  Britain,  France,  and  Germany 
at  the  time  of  the  Munich  crisis,  from  which  it  appeared  that  Germany 
enjoyed,  at  least  for  the  moment,  an  immense  superiority.  It  is,  therefore, 
interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  Germans’  appraisal  of  the  air  strength 
of  Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  of  their  own,  as  reflected  in  certain  con¬ 
temporary  German  documents,  and  to  observe  how  it  affected  their  strate¬ 
gic  plans.  In  the  air  force  directives  for  ‘Operation  Green’  and  ‘Operation 
Red’1  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  a  quite  undeserved  tribute  paid  to 
the  supposed  pugnacity  and  ruthlessness  of  Germany’s  western  opponents, 
in  the  following  terms : 

France  will  begin  the  war  with  her  Air  Force,  probably  without  a  declaration 
of  war.  Great  Britain’s  entry  into  the  war  and  the  employment  of  British  air 
combat  forces,  even  from  continental  bases,  must  be  reckoned  with.  ...  It  is 
questionable  whether  France  and  Great  Britain  will  respect  a  possible  Belgian 
neutrality.2 

At  the  same  time  the  German  planners  freely  admitted  that  a  considerable 
strain  would  be  imposed  on  their  own  air  forces  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  war  on  two  fronts,  and  that  consequently  they  would  have  to  husband 
their  resources  carefully  and  also  have  recourse  to  a  good  deal  of  bluff 
until  their  hands  became  freer.3  Moreover,  the  army  did  not  expect  a 
‘walk-over’  against  France,  and  counted  upon  the  air  force  to  relieve  pres¬ 
sure  at  ‘threatened  points  of  the  front’.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans 
knew  how  very  thinly  spread  the  French  air  force  must  of  necessity  be  in 
the  opening  stages  of  the  war  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  its  commitments 

1  ‘Operation  Green’  was  the  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  ‘Extended  Operation 
Green’  assumed  that  France  would  declare  war  only  if  assured  of  assistance  from  Great  Britain 
and  some  time  after  the  launching  of ‘Operation  Green’.  ‘Operation  Red’  assumed  that  France 
would  make  war  as  soon  as  Czechoslovakia  appeared  to  be  directly  threatened  and  even  before 
any  actual  German  attack. 

2  Strategic  Study  1338:  Instruction  for  Deployment  and  Combat:  Operation  Red ,  issued  by  the  Supreme 
Command  of  the  Air  Force  on  2  June  1038  ( I.M.T.Nurembers ,  xxxviii.  41^  (1^0-R):  trans.  in 
D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  pp.  380-1 ;  cf.  N.C.A.  viii.  270). 

3  ‘By  means  of  simulated  activities  on  as  many  peacetime  airports  as  possible,  and  on  other 
airfields  known  to  the  enemy,  by  installing  new  dummy  airfields,  and  by  distributing  our  own 
forces  in  small  units  over  a  wide  area,  we  intend  to  create  a  deceptive  impression  of  great  fighting 
strength  and  to  split  up  the  enemy’s  combat  forces’  (ibid.  pp.  417,  381,  and  271  respectively). 
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and  they  did  not  expect  the  British  air  force  to  be  transferred  to  France 
very  early  on.1 

Meanwhile,  the  estimates  of  the  actual  fighting  strengths  of  the  British 
and  French  air  forces  were  certainly  not  alarmist  from  the  German  point 
of  view.  The  German  planners  estimated  that  by  1  October  1938  France 
would  have  a  first-line  strength  of  640  aircraft,2  and  Britain  some  850  air¬ 
craft,  of  which  only  350  could  be  regarded  as  modern.3  The  majority  of 
the  British  front-line  aircraft  could,  they  said,  be  discarded  as  only  condi¬ 
tionally  serviceable  in  the  face  of  modern  defences,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  range  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bombers  considerably  diminished 
the  threat  to  the  Ruhr.4  Finally,  a  note  upon  British  and  French  aircraft 
production  revealed  that  the  Germans  were  fully  aware  of  the  restricted 
size,  so  far,  of  their  opponents’  productive  capacity,  although  they  appre¬ 
ciated  that,  in  Britain  at  least,  it  was  rapidly  increasing,  and,  moreover, 
that  both  Britain  and  France  were  about  to  import  aircraft  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Indeed,  when  Goring  told  a  meeting  of  air¬ 
craft  manufacturers  on  8  July  1938  that  war  with  Czechoslovakia  was 
imminent,  and  boasted  that  the  German  air  force  was  superior  in  quality 
and  in  quantity  to  both  the  British  and  the  French  air  forces — probably 
even  if  combined — he  rightly  warned  them  that  ‘England  and  France  do 
not  stand  alone  on  the  opposite  side,  but  are  always  in  a  position  to  draw 
upon  the  immense  reservoir  [of]  raw  materials  in  America’.5  On  the 

1  ‘The  French  Air  Force  will  probably  attack  both  German  economic  and  air  force  targets  as 
well  as  military  and  communication  objectives.  Thus  no  concentrated  effect  will  be  achieved  at 
any  one  place.  .  .  .  The  British  Air  Force  is  assumed  to  be  committed  from  English  bases  against 
the  Rhine-Westphalia  industrial  area  and  the  North  Sea  ports.  .  .  .  No  transfer  to  France  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Air  Force  need  be  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Equally  it  is  held  to 
be  out  of  the  question  for  any  large  parts  of  the  British  armed  forces  to  be  transferred  to  France’ 
([German]  Air  Force  General  Staff  Memorandum  Extended  Operation  Green ,  25  August  1938: 
I.M.T.Nuremberg,  xxv.  383  (375-PS) ;  N.C.A.  iii.  281-2). 

2  Gf.  Guy  La  Chambre’s  figure,  given  at  the  Riom  Trial,  of  700,  ‘of  which  not  one  was 
modern’,  and  no  reserves  (Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  p.  62). 

3  Under  the  programme  launched  in  ig35  Britain  should  have  had  a  first-line  strength  of 
1,500  aircraft  by  the  spring  of  1937  and  it  was  confidently  asserted  by  Inskip  in  1937  that  she 
had  in  fact  achieved  it.  In  September  1938  she  was  working  towards  a  first-line  strength  of 
1,750  aircraft  by  March  1939,  and  of  2,370  by  March  1940  (see  above,  pp.  492,  495). 

4  ‘Owing  to  their  inadequate  range  the  present  British  formations  are  not  in  a  position  to 
carry  on  a  vigorous  air  war  from  their  home  bases  without  violating  sovereign  Dutch  or  Belgian 
territory.  Even  if  Dutch  and  Belgian  neutrality  were  ignored,  only  the  modern  British  aircraft 
need  be  taken  into  account  as  a  serious  threat  to  the  Ruhr.  A  transfer  of  British  air  forces  to 
Northern  France  is  to  be  expected  at  the  earliest  after  several  weeks  of  war’  ( Extended  Operation 
Green,  25  August  1938:  trans.  from  I.M.T.Nuremberg,  xxv.  385  (375-PS);  cf.  N.C.A.  iii.  283). 

5  I.M.T.Nuremberg,  xxxviii.  379  (140-R);  N.C.A.  viii.  224.  Goring  continued:  ‘If  I  compare 
the  air  forces  of  the  principal  countries  which  may  become  our  enemies  (by  which  I  always  mean 
England  and  France),  I  am  bound  to  say:  We  have  done  marvellous  work  indeed!  In  1933  we 
were  at  zero,  today,  1938,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  Germany  will  have  a  complete  first  line  strength 
equal  to  that  of  England’s  strength  plus — [here  a  word  or  phrase  is  missing  which  might  well  be 
‘France’s’].  Thus  we  are  superior  in  quantity,  too,  and  as  to  quality  we  are  equal,  even  superior. 
This  is  an  enormous  success.  It  is  a  miracle  that  we  were  able  to  do  it.’ 
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other  hand,  he  put  his  finger  on  the  crux  of  the  matter  when  he  advised 
those  who  were  inclined  to  be  alarmed  by  French  and  British  propaganda 
concerning  future  production  of  aircraft  to  ‘think  of  the  difficulties  which 
we  have  to  overcome  and  translate  what  we  have  into  a  democratic  sys¬ 
tem,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  correct  guess’.  He  said  that,  in 
the  light  of  this  consideration,  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  ‘what  we 
can  produce  of  new  goods  within  a  year,  England  is  able  to  produce  with 
the  utmost  pains  in  two,  perhaps  three  years’.1 

In  spite  of  the  highly  favourable  situation  with  which  these  circum¬ 
stances  appeared  to  provide  the  German  air  strategists  there  was  one 
important  condition  for  their  success  in  which  they  found  themselves  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  army,  and,  in  so  far,  possibly  uncertain  of  any  positive 
success  at  all.  This  point  was  made  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  direc¬ 
tives  for  the  expected  campaign  of  1938: 

Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  would,  in  German  hands,  represent  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  advantage  in  the  prosecution  of  the  air  war  against  Britain  as  well  as 
against  France.  Therefore  it  is  held  to  be  essential  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
Army  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  an  occupation  of  this  area  could  be 
carried  out  and  how  long  it  would  take.  In  this  case  it  would  be  necessary  to 
reassess  the  commitment  against  Great  Britain.2 

In  other  words,  admitting  the  undoubted  superiority  of  the  German  air 
force  as  such,  could  it  be  brought  fully  and  effectively  to  bear  upon  Ger¬ 
many’s  adversaries  without  a  corresponding  superiority  on  land?  To  this 
question  Churchill,  in  his  memoirs,  gave  an  unqualified  ‘No’. 

We  might  in  1938  have  had  air  raids  on  London,  for  which  we  were  lamentably 
unprepared.  There  was  however  no  possibility  of  a  decisive  Air  Battle  of 
Britain  until  the  Germans  had  occupied  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
thus  obtained  the  necessary  bases  in  close  striking  distance  of  our  shores.  With¬ 
out  these  bases  they  could  not  have  escorted  their  bombers  with  the  fighter 
aircraft  of  those  days.  The  German  armies  were  not  capable  of  defeating  the 
French  in  1938  or  1939. 3 

But  Churchill’s  argument  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  last  sentence. 
Certainly,  if  this  were  true,  the  supposed  menace  of  the  German  Air 
Force  at  this  date  would  have  to  be  considerably  discounted,  and  the 
French  and  British  Governments  need  not  have  felt  the  helplessness  that 
they  did  in  the  face  of  the  German  demands  regarding  Czechoslovakia. 
But  German  armed  strength  on  land  appeared  at  the  time  and  on  the 
surface  to  be  almost  as  formidable  and  overwhelming  as  German  air 
strength,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  war  that  German  army  deficiencies, 

1  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxviii.  378  (140-R);  N.C.A.  viii.  223. 

2  Extended  Operation  Green,  25  August  1938:  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxv.  391  (375-PS) ;  N.C.A.  iii. 

287.  3  Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  265;  U.S.  edition,  i.  339. 
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the  fears  of  German  generals,  and  the  existence  even  of  anti-Hitler  plots 
among  them  were  to  be  revealed.  Moreover,  if  events  had  followed  the 
same  pattern  as  they  did  in  1939-40,  then  it  seems  reasonable  to  question 
whether  the  French  army  could  have  stood  up  to  the  scale  of  German 
attack  in  what  would  have  been  May  1939  (instead  of  May  1940),  for  the 
German  army  made  rapid  strides  in  the  winter  of  1938-9  which  was  so 
fecklessly  frittered  away  by  its  opponents. 

The  Allied  Governments,  however,  might  reasonably  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  more  perception  of  the  perilous  strategic  position  in  which 
Germany  must  inevitably  find  herself  unless  and  until  Czechoslovakia  was, 
for  military  purposes,  removed  from  the  map.  This — the  prospect  of  the 
several-front  war — was  the  problem  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  the  German  generals;  but  their  adversaries  were  apparently 
unaware  of  the  tremendous  importance  attached  by  them  to  this  aspect 
of  the  strategic  situation  and  consequently  underestimated  its  significance. 
Obviously  the  most  valuable  testimonies  to  such  fears  are  those  which 
were  recorded  at  the  time,  as  against  those  which  were  so  freely  given 
under  interrogation  after  the  debacle  and  in  the  dock  at  Nuremberg.  Of 
the  former  kind  is  a  note  in  General  Jodi’s  diary  of  30  May  1938:  ‘The 
whole  contrast  becomes  acute  once  more  between  the  Fiihrer’s  intuition 
that  we  must  do  it  this  year  and  the  opinion  of  the  army  that  we  cannot  do 
it  as  yet,  as  most  certainly  the  Western  Powers  will  interfere  and  we  are 
not  yet  equal  to  them.’1  From  the  same  source  it  appeared  that  by  10 
August  1938  this  contrast  had  become  so  acute  that  it  caused  a  stormy 
scene  between  Hitler  and  one  of  his  generals,  who  was  rash  enough  to  give 
his  opinion  that  Germany’s  western  fortifications  could  be  held  for  only 
three  weeks.  To  this  the  enraged  Fiihrer  replied  that  ‘in  such  a  case  the 
whole  army  would  not  be  good  for  anything’,  and  even  the  subservient 
Jodi  was  bound  to  admit  (to  his  diary)  that  there  was  danger  of  Hitler’s 
words  containing  more  truth  than  he  could  ever  intend,  because  the  un¬ 
deniable  mistrust  of  the  generals  (at  bottom  ‘they  do  not  believe  in  the 
genius  of  the  Fuehrer’)  must  inevitably  soon  spread  to  the  troops  under 
their  command.2  Within  a  few  days,  on  20  August  1938,  no  less  a  person 
than  Goring  was  noting  a  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  General  von  Brauchitsch :  ‘Discussion  about 
the  political  situation.  If  it  comes  to  the  real  thing,  no  chance  of  seeing  it 
through.  Army  not  ready  for  it  (munitions  situation).’3  Under  interrogation 

1  I. ALT. Nuremberg,  xxviii.  373  (1780-PS);  N.C.A.  iv.  364.  But  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial  Jodi 
put  the  case  rather  differently.  In  answer  to  the  question:  ‘Did  you  believe  that  the  conflict 
might  be  localized?’  he  replied:  ‘I  was  certainly  convinced  of  that,  because  I  could  not  imagine 
that  the  Fiihrer,  in  the  position  we  were  in,  would  start  a  conflict  with  France  and  Britain  which 
had  to  lead  to  our  immediate  collapse’  (I.M.T.. Nuremberg,  xv.  360-1). 

2  Ibid,  xxviii.  374  (1780-PS) ;  N.C.A.  iv.  364.  See  also  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  146,  note  3. 

3  Reynaud,  i.  561,  note  1 ;  cf.  extracts  from  Goring’ s  Notebook  published  in  July  1945  simulta¬ 
neously  in  the  Daily  Herald,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  the  Populaire. 
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after  the  war  other  generals  endorsed  this  view.  Thus  Keitel,  former 
Chief  of  the  High  Command  of  the  Wehrmacht,  when  asked :  ‘Would  the 
Reich  have  attacked  Czechoslovakia  in  1938  if  the  Western  Powers  had 
stood  by  Prague?’,  is  reported  to  have  replied:  ‘Certainly  not.  We  were 
not  strong  enough  from  a  military  point  of  view.  The  object  of  Munich 
was  to  stop  Russia  meddling  in  Europe,  to  gain  time,  and  to  finish  rearm¬ 
ing  the  Reich.’1  Haider,  former  Chief  of  the  Army  General  Staff,  went 
even  farther.  He  declared  that  ‘he,  and  with  him  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  military  personnel,  regarded  the  prospects  of  war  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1938  as  quite  hopeless’,  and,  if  France  came  in,  as  ‘nothing  less  than 
catastrophic’.2  Haider  also  claimed  to  have  been  in  the  plot  which  the 
generals  are  supposed  to  have  hatched  for  the  overthrow  of  Hitler  and  the 
preservation  of  peace.3  However,  it  is  hoped  that  enough  has  already  been 
said  above4  about  these  post-war  statements  of  German  generals  to  ensure 
their  being  treated  with  a  considerable  measure  of  reserve. 

The  most  detailed  expression  of  the  German  generals’  fears  is  to  be 
found  in  the  memorial  (if  it  is  authentic)  drawn  up  by  the  General  Staff 
and  presented  to  Hitler,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  twice  refused  to 
accept  and  a  ‘summary’  of  which  was  afterwards  published  in  France.5 
This  document  referred  to  the  generally  bad  state  of  the  army,  the  absence 
of  discipline,  the  defects  in  the  over-hastily  constructed  Siegfried  Line, 
and  the  absence  of  fortifications  in  the  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Saarbriicken 
areas.  Fears  were  expressed  of  the  possibility  of  a  French  invasion  of 
Germany  through  Belgium.  Above  all,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  serious 
shortage  of  officers.  No  fewer  than  48,000  officers  and  100,000  N.C.O.s, 

1  See  Reynaud,  loc.  cit.,  presumably  referring  to  a  Paris  Radio  broadcast  of  19  August  1945 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of  20  August  1945.  A  fuller  account  of  this  interrogation,  varying 
somewhat  in  details  but  not  in  essentials  from  the  above,  was  given  in  the  Daily  Worker  of  14 
September  and  27  October  1945.  The  gist  of  it  was  also  confirmed  by  Keitel  in  his  evidence  at 
Nuremberg:  ‘We  were  extraordinarily  happy  that  it  had  not  come  to  a  military  operation, 
because  throughout  the  time  of  preparation  we  had  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  our  means 
of  attack  against  the  frontier  fortifications  of  Czechoslovakia  were  insufficient.  From  a  purely 
military  point  of  view  we  lacked  the  means  for  an  attack  which  involved  the  piercing  of  the 
frontier  fortifications.  Consequently  we  were  extremely  satisfied  that  a  peaceful  political  solution 
had  been  reached’  (I. M.T. Nuremberg,  x.  509). 

2  Interrogation  of  General  Haider  by  United  States  Intelligence  officers  as  reported  in  Daily 
Herald,  1 1  September,  Daily  Worker,  12  September,  and  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  6  October  1945. 

3  See  N.C.A.,  Supplement  B,  pp.  1547-75.  ‘By  the  beginning  of  September  [Haider  says] 

we  had  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  immunize  Germany  from  this  madman.  At  this  time  the 
prospect  of  war  filled  the  great  majority  of  the  German  people  with  horror.  We  did  not  intend 
to  kill  the  Nazi  leaders — merely  to  arrest  them,  establish  a  military  Government,  and  issue  a 
proclamation  to  the  people  that  we  had  taken  this  action  only  because  we  were  convinced  they 
were  being  led  to  certain  disaster’  (cited  in  Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  244;  U.S.  edition, 
i.  312).  For  the  full  story  of  the  German  generals’  plot  in  1938  see  John  W.  Wheeler-Bennett : 
The  Nemesis  of  Power:  The  German  Army  in  Politics,  191 8-1945  (London,  Macmillan,  1953), 
pp.  406-24.  4  See  above,  p.  535. 

5  This  summary  was  published  by  Professor  Bernard  Lavergne  in  L' Annie  politique  frangaise  el 
(tranghe  (Paris,  November  1938).  It  is  also  quoted  in  Ripka:  Munich,  pp.  212-15. 
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it  was  said,  were  necessary  to  bring  the  army  up  to  strength,  and,  in  the 
event  of  a  general  mobilization,  eighteen  divisions  would  find  themselves 
devoid  of  any  leaders.  With  reference  to  some  of  these  items  Haider,  at  his 
interrogation  after  the  war,  is  alleged  to  have  declared  that  the  West  Wall 
was  ‘pure  bluff’,  that  Germany  could  hardly  mobilize  more  than  three  or 
four  divisions  for  its  defence,  and  that  the  French  army  ‘with  30  to  35 
divisions’  [fir]  would  not  have  found  invasion  a  difficult  task.  Jodi  de¬ 
clared  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial  that  ‘it  was  out  of  the  question  with  five 
fighting  divisions  and  seven  reserve  divisions  in  the  western  fortifications, 
which  were  nothing  but  a  large  construction  site,  to  hold  out  against  100 
French  divisions.  That  was  militarily  impossible.’1  In  connexion  with 
the  fears  of  a  French  invasion  through  Belgium  it  may  be  recalled  that  a 
directive  for  ‘Operation  Red’  (assuming  immediate  or  even  preventive 
action  by  the  Western  Powers  to  save  Czechoslovakia)  declared  it  to  be 
‘questionable  whether  France  and  Great  Britain  will  respect  a  possible 
Belgian  neutrality’.2 

This  was  clearly  an  overstatement  and  a  typical  example  of  German 
‘substitutional’  thinking;  but,  at  the  same  time, it  showed  that  the  Germans 
expected  the  French  to  assume  the  offensive  at  the  outset.  Indeed,  if  the 
memoirs  of  the  French  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  General  Gamelin,  are 
to  be  believed,  their  supposition  would  seem  to  have  been  correct.  At  a 
session  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  National  Defence  on  16  March 
1938,  Daladier,  Minister  of  National  Defence,  declared  that  at  first  France 
could  give  no  direct  aid  to  Czechoslovakia;  she  could  only  give  indirect 
aid  by  mobilizing  along  the  Franco-German  frontier  and  thereby  drawing 
off  a  certain  number  of  German  divisions.  But  Gamelin  added  that  such 
a  policy  could  be  rendered  more  effective  by  launching  an  offensive; 
although,  since  the  French  would  have  to  attack  an  already  fortified  zone, 
he  gave  a  warning  that  operations  might  become  very  long  drawn  out.3 
Again,  on  22  May  1938,  when  German-Czech  tension  caused  a  war  scare 
and  Gamelin  was  consulted  by  Daladier  and  Bonnet,  he  declared:  ‘J’atta- 
querai.’  He  did  not,  however,  think  it  would  be  easy.  First,  he  said,  he 
had  the  German  fortifications  to  overcome;  secondly,  he  would  probably 

1  I.M.T.Nuremberg,  xv.  361.  Thus,  although  the  main  contention  is  the  same  with  both 
generals,  there  is  considerable  variance  as  to  the  exact  proportions  involved.  This  is  not  rendered 
any  clearer  by  Churchill’s  summing-up:  ‘According  to  Generals  Haider  and  Jodi  there  were 
but  thirteen  German  divisions,  of  which  only  five  were  composed  of  first-line  troops,  left  in  the 
West  at  the  time  of  the  Munich  arrangement’  ( Second  World  War,  i.  263;  U.S.  edition,  i.  337). 

2  See  above,  p.  586. 

3  Gamelin:  Servir  (Paris,  Plon),  ii.  324.  At  the  same  session  (as  a  result  of  urgent  representa¬ 
tions  made  during  a  visit  to  Paris  by  Negrin  and  Del  Vayo,  the  Spanish  Republican  Premier  and 
Foreign  Minister)  Blum  asked  how  France  could  intervene  in  Spain.  Gamelin  declared  that  any 
such  move  would  have  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  fronts,  as  a  south¬ 
western  front  had  never  entered  into  their  calculations :  it  would  use  up  all  their  covering  forces 
(ibid.  p.  325). 
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soon  have  the  bulk  of  the  German  army  facing  him  (unless  Poland  or 
Russia  intervened)  as  the  Germans  might  seize  Czechoslovakia  before 
France  could  do  much  to  prevent  them.  Lastly,  he  said,  there  was  the 
question  of  Italy’s  attitude:  if  large  parts  of  the  French  forces  were  tied  up 
in  the  Alps  and  in  Tunisia,  then  the  launching  of  an  offensive  would  be 
still  more  difficult.1  But,  by  25  August,  when  Massigli  came  to  him  from 
the  Quai  d’Orsay  on  behalf  of  Bonnet  to  inquire  about  France’s  military 
preparedness,  Gamelin  was  in  a  decidedly  confident  mood.  ‘I  replied  that 
our  whole  system  was  ready;  that  it  only  required  the  pressing  of  a  button 
to  set  it  in  motion.  We  would  be  the  last  to  raise  objections.’2  Then  he 
records  an  interview  with  Daladier  on  12  September  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  come  out  even  more  strongly  for  the  offensive.  Since,  in  the 
beginning,  there  was  a  chance — owing  to  Germany’s  commitments  against 
Czechoslovakia — of  the  forces  in  the  west  being  about  equal,  ‘we  shall 
therefore  launch  an  offensive  as  soon  as  possible’.3  But  he  added  cau¬ 
tiously:  ‘All  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  Germans  whom  we  find 
opposed  to  us;  in  spite  of  their  weakness  as  regards  the  formation  of  all 
the  requisite  cadres,  we  must  remember  that  in  them  we  shall  always  find 
a  tough  opponent.’  General  Georges,  his  chief  of  staff,  who  was  present 
at  this  interview,  estimated  these  ‘equal  forces’  in  the  west  at  about  fifty 
divisions  on  either  side,  and  added  the  warning  that  after  the  thirtieth  day 
reinforcements  would  be  added  to  the  German  army  at  the  rate  of  about 
fifteen  infantry  divisions  per  month  and,  moreover,  that  after  the  defeat  of 
Czechoslovakia  the  Germans  would  be  able  to  switch  more  trained  divi¬ 
sions  to  the  western  front,  replacing  them  with  the  rawer  new  divisions, 
which  would  be  adequate  for  garrisoning  duties  in  the  conquered  lands.4 5 

In  an  interview  with  Chamberlain  in  London  on  26  September  1938s 
Gamelin  summed  up  the  military  land  power  of  France  as  ‘5  million  men’ 
and  ‘about  100  divisions  to  start  with’.  He  listed  German  weaknesses  as 
follows:  a  High  Command  well  aware  of  the  grave  dangers  involved;  a 
system  of  fortifications  not  yet  completed;  big  deficits  in  cadres;  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  trained  reserves;  difficulties  of  a  long  war  through  lack  of  raw 
materials,  especially  petrol.  But  he  estimated  that  the  Germans  had  forty 


1  Gamelin:  Servir  (Paris,  Plon),  ii.  334. 

2  Ibid.  p.  341.  But  Bonnet  writes:  ‘As  regards  our  land  forces,  of  which  Daladier  was  supreme 
chief,  I  contented  myself  with  the  general  views  which  he  could  give  me  on  the  condition  of  the 
army  and  which  sufficed  to  guide  the  external  policy  of  the  Government.  I  was  not  concerned 
with  technical  details,  and  it  was  a  subject  which  we  never  broached.  He  never  communicated 
more  detailed  information  to  me,  and  it  is  thus  that  I  never  came  to  see  any  report  by  General 
Gamelin,  as  has  been  falsely  asserted’  (De  Washington  au  Qiiai  d’Orsay,  p.  226). 

3  Lord  Vansittart,  in  his  talk  in  the  broadcast  series  ‘A  Munich  Survey’  published  in  the 

Listener,  4  November  1948,  said:  ‘General  Gamelin  told  me  in  1938  that  he  could  have  broken 
the  West  Wall  and  invaded  southern  Germany,  though  he  added:  “I  don’t  know  how  long  I 
could  have  stayed  there”.’  4  Gamelin:  Servir  (Paris,  Plon),  ii.  344-7. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  351-2;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  ii,  p.  575,  note  1. 
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divisions  to  oppose  to  the  thirty  Czech  divisions,  and  he  thought  that  the 
only  hope  for  the  Czechs  of  saving  their  army  was  to  withdraw  into 
Moravia  and  abandon  a  large  part  of  their  territory.  At  the  same  time 
he  hotly  denies,  in  his.  memoirs,  that  in  tendering  this  advice  to  the  Czechs 
he  was  taking  a  generally  defeatist  attitude  and  accuses  Bonnet  of  having 
purposely  twisted  his  words  in  order  to  justify  his  (Bonnet’s)  policy  of  sur¬ 
render.1  Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bonnet  managed  to  represent  even 
the  Czechoslovak  High  Command  as  convinced  in  advance  of  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  their  situation.  He  states  categorically  that  one  of  the  reasons 
which  inclined  Czechoslovakia  to  accept  the  Anglo-French  Proposals  of 
19  September  1938  was  that  she  was  ‘convinced  that  a  conflict  with  Ger¬ 
many  would  result  for  her  in  a  military  disaster’,  and  he  quotes  a  telegram 
from  the  French  Minister  in  Prague  on  20  September  stating  that  ‘the 
army  leaders  have  declared  that  to  fight  Germany  single-handed  would 
be  suicidal’.  But  presumably  it  was  just  the  single-handed  chances  which 
the  Czech  generals  wished  to  emphasize,  in  a  last  hope  to  get  Bonnet  to 
commit  France  to  unconditional  support.2  Moreover,  the  plan  of  strategic 
withdrawal  from  the  fortifications,  suggested  by  Gamelin  and  endorsed 
by  the  Czechoslovak  General  Staff,  did  not  constitute  in  the  eyes  of  either 
a  virtual  surrender.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  by  both  as  the 
means  not  only  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  valuable  Czech  army,  but 
also  of  enabling  it  to  fight,  and  win,  another  day.  This  plan,  of  course, 
presupposed  that  the  Czech  fortifications  had  been  turned  by  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Austria  and  that  the  Austro-Czech  frontier  was  virtually  undefended, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  Haider  considered  that  other  factors  out¬ 
weighed  this  apparent  German  advantage.3  Operations  from  this  quarter, 
he  maintained,  would  have  had  serious  handicaps  with  which  to  contend, 
for  all  movements  of  men  and  material  would  have  had  to  go  along  a 
single  railway  line  through  Linz;  the  terrain  was  not  easy;  and  the 
chances  of  a  surprise  attack  were  therefore  excluded.  Indeed,  in  view  of 
the  Czechs’  strong  fortifications  on  other  sectors  and  their  well-equipped 
army  of  thirty  divisions,  Haider  considered  that  the  Czechs  by  themselves 
provided  a  not  inconsiderable  opponent  in  the  east.4 

1  Gamelin  records  a  note  made  by  him  at  the  time  to  the  following  effect:  ‘It  seems  that 
M.  Bonnet  is  saying  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Chamber:  “The  best  proof  of  our  inability  to  take  any 
action  is  that  General  Gamelin  has  advised  the  Czech  High  Command  to  beat  a  retreat”  ’ 
(Gamelin:  Servir  (Paris,  Plon),  ii.  357).  But  Lord  Templewood  (formerly  Sir  Samuel  Hoare) 
dismisses  the  accounts  of  both  men  in  the  following  terms:  ‘M.  Bonnet  and  General  Gamelin 
have  since  written  “apologias”  to  show  that  they  intended  to  carry  out  their  country’s  treaty 
obligations  to  the  Czechs.  I  can  only  say,  after  attending  most  of  the  critical  meetings  with  the 
representatives  of  the  French  Government,  that  I  never  saw  ministers  or  generals  so  anxious  to 
avoid  a  war’  (talk  in  the  broadcast  series  ‘A  Munich  Survey’,  published  in  the  Listener,  9  Decem¬ 
ber  1948).  2  See  Bonnet:  De  Washington  au  Quai  d’Orsay,  pp.  221-2. 

3  See  interrogation  of  General  Haider  as  reported  in  the  Daily  Herald,  11  September  1945. 

4  ‘On  August  11,  1939  Hitler  remarked  to  Dr.  .  .  .  Burckhardt,  then  League  of  Nations 
High  Commissioner  in  the  Free  City  of  Danzig:  “When  after  Munich  we  were  in  a  position  to 
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Meanwhile,  on  the  Anglo-French  side,  there  seems  always  to  have 
lingered  the  suspicion  that  ‘Czech  confidence  is  largely  artificial,  and 
designed  both  to  bolster  up  morale,  and  to  induce  the  French,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  ourselves,  to  think  in  terms  of  the  possibility  of  successful  preventive 
hostilities  more  seriously  than  we  might  otherwise  do’;  that  it  would  be 
‘most  dangerous  to  embark  on  hostilities  on  the  assumption  that  the  Czechs 
would  be  certain  to  hold  up  the  Germans  completely  or  even  for  a  very 
considerable  time’.1  Unfortunately  this  fear  of  being  ‘led  up  the  garden 
path’  by  Czechoslovakia  and  of  her  military  confidence  rendering  her  less 
amenable  to  making  concessions  to  the  Sudeten  Germans  appears  to  have 
blinded  some  of  the  Anglo-French  political  leaders  to  considerations  of 
infinitely  greater  moment.  Gamelin  complained  of  the  restraining  mea¬ 
sures  which  they  sought  to  impose  upon  the  Czechs,  and  rightly  pointed 
out  that  a  successful  defence  by  Czechoslovakia  depended  upon  total 
mobilization,  and  that  so  long  as  she  was  prevented  from  carrying  this  out 
the  danger  would  exist  of  the  Germans  demolishing  her  in  a  matter  of 
days  and  then  turning  their  full  force  against  France.2  For  on  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  hinged  the  whole  strategic  position  in  Europe.  In  the  simplest 
terms,  her  continued  existence  placed  Germany  in  a  military  quandary 
and  inhibited  the  latter’s  complete  freedom  of  action;  her  removal  from 
the  map  at  once  simplified  Germany’s  military  problem  and  enabled  her 
to  concentrate  her  power  against  the  west.3 

The  Munich  Agreement,  therefore,  altered  the  strategic  situation  in 
Europe  decidedly  in  Germany’s  favour;  until  then  she  had  lived  perforce 
under  the  shadow  of  a  war  not  only  on  two  fronts,  in  west  and  east,  but 
on  a  third  as  well,  in  the  south-east.  As  soon  as  the  third  front,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  was  eliminated  the  danger  of  the  second,  Russia,  was  at  least 
temporarily  considerably  reduced,  because  Russia  was  thus  deprived  of  an 
advanced  position,  if  not  for  her  army,  at  least  for  her  air  force.  ‘The 

examine  Czechoslovak  military  strength  from  within,  what  we  saw  of  it  greatly  disturbed  us :  we 
had  run  a  serious  danger.  The  plan  prepared  by  the  Czech  Generals  was  formidable”  ’  (Wheeler- 
Bennett:  Munich,  p.  333,  note  4).  For  Keitel’s  view  as  expressed  at  Nuremberg  see  above,  p.  590 
note  1. 

In  a  paper  written  early  in  September  1938  and  entitled  ‘Appreciation  of  the  War  which  now 
threatens’,  Liddell  Hart  wrote:  ‘It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Germans  are  capable  of  conquering 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  whole  unless  they  were  free  to  concentrate  the  bulk  of  their  forces  against 
her — which  would  hardly  be  practicable  unless  the  French  were  “neutralized”  ’  (reproduced  in 
Liddell  Hart:  Defence  of  Britain,  p.  75). 

1  Memorandum  by  British  military  attache,  Berlin,  9  May  1938  ( D.Brit.F.P .  i,  pp.  271-2). 

2  See  Gamelin:  Servir,  ii.  349-50. 

3  ‘Europe  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  political  problem,  and  more  and  more  a  military  prob¬ 
lem.  Whatever  we  may  say,  we  are  blind  if  we  cannot  see  that  we  are  committed  to  the  defence 
of  Czechoslovakia — for  the  renewed  assurances  that  France  has  just  given  are  the  measure  of 
her  realization  that  her  military  situation  largely  turns  on  the  existence  of  a  Czechoslovakian 
distraction  to  Germany’s  power  of  concentration  in  the  West,  and  we  can  no  longer  risk  separa¬ 
tion  from  France’  (note  written  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  by  Liddell  Hart  on  13  March 
193O  and  reproduced  in  his  Defence  of  Britain,  p.  63). 
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dagger  pointed  at  the  heart  of  Germany’,  as  Goring  once  described  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  would  no  longer  be  within  Russia’s  grasp.  But  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  Russia  ever  meant  to  avail  herself  of  the  dagger.  There 
were  immense  practical  and  diplomatic  difficulties  in  the  way  of  sending 
troops  and  even  aeroplanes  to  Czechoslovakia,  whether  through  Poland 
or  through  Rumania.  Moreover,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  Russian 
intervention  would  result,  if  in  anything,  in  one  or  both  of  these  two 
countries  resisting  her  and  joining  the  German  camp.  Meanwhile,  the 
Russians  were  showing  little  desire  to  commit  themselves  definitely  in 
advance,  but  rather  a  wish  to  spread  conflicting  impressions.1  Indeed, 
Russia’s  equivocal  attitude,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  decline  in  her 
military  prestige  as  a  result  of  the  recent  purges,2  was  not  calculated  to 
raise  French  hopes  of  support  from  that  quarter;  and  Britain’s  repeated 
assurances  of  readiness  to  go  to  France’s  aid  had  little  value  in  view  of  her 
unwillingness  to  be  committed  specifically  on  the  Czechoslovak  issue  and 
of  her  patent  unpreparedness  for  war.  Poland,  once  the  corner-stone  of 
France’s  system  of  alliances,  was  fast  becoming  a  potential  enemy. 

Perhaps,  at  first  sight,  it  is  not  surprising  if,  in  view  of  these  facts  and 
France’s  own  unpreparedness,  especially  in  the  air,  Bonnet  should  have 
felt  justified  in  throwing  up  the  sponge.  But  in  spite  of  the  deficiencies 
resulting  from  the  archaic  notions  of  the  High  Command,  and  after  making 
due  allowance  for  the  possibly  retrospective  character  of  Gamelin’s  offen- 
sive-mindedness,  it  seems  clear  that  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues,  civil  and 
military,  represented  the  army  as  being  incapable  of  even  defending  the 
frontiers.  On  the  contrary,  Gamelin,  Weygand,  and  Daladier,  each  at 
different  times,  envisaged — and  with  apparent  confidence — the  necessity 
for  abandoning  the  purely  defensive  and  assuming  the  offensive  role.3 
Indeed,  even  though  a  mere  manning  of  the  defences  would  ‘lock  up’  a 
number  of  much-needed  German  divisions  in  the  west,  an  early  diversion 
was  imperative  to  prevent  the  Germans  gaining  a  rapid  victory  over 
Czechoslovakia  (to  whom  France  could  give  no  direct  aid)  and  then  turn¬ 
ing  their  whole  strength  against  France.4  Even  the  Germans  themselves 
appear  to  have  felt  that  not  only  was  France  capable  of  mounting  such 
an  offensive,  but  that  she  stood  a  good  chance  of  carrying  it  through  to  a 
victorious  conclusion.  The  building  of  the  West  Wall  was  a  measure  of 
the  German  fear  of  not  having  enough  forces  to  cover  all  fronts,  and  of 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  their  western  frontier  to  any  serious  threat. 

‘  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  369-92  and  pp.  408-10  above. 

2  See  above,  p.  407.  3  See  above,  pp.  551,  553-4. 

4  Even  Liddell  Hart,  in  a  paper  written  in  September  1938,  allowed  that  ‘the  French  Army 
could  help  Czechoslovakia  by  detaining  large  German  forces  in  the  west — by  the  threat  of 
attack  emphasized  by  limited  operations  in  the  nature  of  an  offensive  “demonstration”  though 
he  added:  ‘but  it  is  improbable  that  the  French  could  inflict  any  real  defeat  on  the  German 
forces’  (reproduced  in  Defence  of  Britain ,  p.  75). 
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Germany’s  main  economic  centres  lay  close  to  this  frontier,  and  a  retreat 
of  ioo  miles  behind  it  would  lead  direct  to  economic  catastrophe  and  mili¬ 
tary  collapse.1 

Some  assessments  by  the  German  generals  of  the  strength  of  the  West 
Wall  and  of  the  forces  behind  it  have  already  been  given,  together  with 
Haider’s  declared  opinion  that  the  French  army  could  easily  have  pene¬ 
trated  it  with  ‘30  to  35  divisions’,  and  Jodi’s  evidence  at  Nuremberg  that, 
with  the  German  forces  available,  it  was  untenable.  However,  whatever 
the  value  of  the  West  Wall  and  of  the  German  forces  behind  it,  it  seemed 
certain  by  1938  that  that  was  the  direction  in  which  the  French  would  have 
to  attack — if  they  did  attack.  But  until  1937  it  was  through  Belgium  that 
the  French  strategists  planned  to  launch  their  counter-offensive  against 
the  expected  German  thrust  from  the  same  direction.  It  had,  therefore, 
been  felt  to  be  unnecessary,  and  even  undesirable,  to  continue  the  Maginot 
Line  as  far  as  Dunkirk,  since  it  would  in  any  case  be  too  close  to  France’s 
vital  industrial  region  for  effective  defence,  and  would  hinder  the  freedom 
of  movement  necessary  to  the  counter-attacking  French  armies.  It  was 
also  highly  expensive  and  would  mean  diverting  a  part  of  the  far  from 
inexhaustible  funds  away  from  the  clamant  needs  of  the  French  field  army. 
The  fortifications  destined,  in  the  French  view,  to  take  the  first  shock  of 
the  German  attack,  and  it  was  hoped,  to  blunt  it,  were  those  in  Belgium 
itself — the  fortified  Albert  Canal  and  the  Liege-Arlon  line.2  This  was  a 
reasonable  view  as  long  as  the  two  countries  remained  bound  by  a  mutual 
assistance  pact  and  as  long  as  the  closest  collaboration  existed  between 
their  respective  General  Staffs.  Indeed,  in  April  1936,  after  Germany’s 
Rhineland  coup,  these  engagements  had  been  reconfirmed  with  special 
fervour.  But  only  a  year  later,  at  Belgium’s  request,  she  was  released  from 
her  obligations  of  mutual  assistance  by  Britain  and  France,  who  guaran¬ 
teed  instead  her  reassumed  neutrality.3  Now,  whereas  the  construction  of 
the  Maginot  Line  may  have  justified  the  Belgians  in  feeling  that  the  Ger- 

1  ‘German  military  experts  .  .  .  frankly  admit  that  the  French  Army  has  a  big  chance  of 
conducting  a  successful  offensive  because  a  comparatively  short  advance  would  open  up  the 
way  into  the  heart  of  Germany’s  most  important  industrial  districts.  Germany  can  therefore  not 
renounce  her  plans  for  an  offensive  in  the  West  because  to  do  so  and  remain  on  the  defensive 
means  almost  automatically  that  France  will  take  the  offensive’  (Werner:  Military  Strength  of  the 
Powers,  p.  182). 

2  Paul-Boncour  relates  that  when  he  was  Minister  for  War  in  1932  Gamelin  had  told  him 
that,  to  quieten  the  anxieties  of  the  population  in  that  part,  some  light  fortifications  (une  ligne  de 
repli)  would  be  built  along  the  north-eastern  frontier,  but  that  the  real  line  of  defence  would  be 
in  Belgium.  He  accordingly  urged  Paul-Boncour  to  press  the  Belgians  to  perfect  their  fortifica¬ 
tions,  which  Paul-Boncour  duly  did  (see  Paul-Boncour:  Entre  deux  guerres,  iii.  45-46). 

Similarly  Petain,  before  the  Senate  Military  Commission  (7  March  1934)  said:  ‘The  fortifica¬ 
tions  which  it  is  wished  to  build  on  the  frontier  would  not  protect  it,  because  the  frontier  is  far 
too  near.  It  is  necessary  to  advance  into  Belgium.’  But  in  May  1940,  after  the  Belgian  collapse, 
he  told  Reynaud:  ‘The  entry  of  Allied  troops  into  Belgium  was  a  grave  error’,  and  maintained 
that  he  had  always  said  this  when  he  was  War  Minister  (see  Reynaud:  Au  caur  de  la  rnelie,  p.  127). 

3  See  Survey  for  1937,  i.  346-68. 
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man  attack  on  France  was  once  more  to  be  canalized  at  their  expense,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  fortification — however  flimsy — of  the  French  north¬ 
eastern  frontier  appeared  to  them  as  the  proof  that  France  was  shutting 
them  out  and  would  not  come  to  their  aid.  At  any  rate,  with  the  opening 
of  the  new  phase  of  policy,  there  came  a  marked  hardening  in  their  attitude 
towards  France,  which  culminated  in  the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister’s  tell¬ 
ing  the  French  Ambassador  in  May  1938:  ‘We  have  just  held  manoeuvres 
on  the  French  frontier  to  indicate  that,  if  you  come  through  us  to  go  to 
the  help  of  the  Czechs,  you  will  encounter  the  Belgian  army.’1 

This  change  came  as  a  real  blow  to  the  whole  French  defence  scheme — 
a  greater  blow  than  seems  to  have  been  realized  at  the  time.  Although 
the  obligation  lay  upon  France  to  go  to  Belgium’s  aid  at  her  request,  there 
could  not  be  that  close  co-ordination  of  plans  and  personnel  which  was  the 
prerequisite  for  any  successful  concerted  defence.  Henceforth,  instead  of 
being  a  dependable  sally-port  in  a  considered  plan  of  defence,  the  north¬ 
eastern  frontier  became  strategically  an  unknown  quantity,  since  the 
French  no  longer  had  any  means  of  judging  the  efficacy  of  the  fortifications 
in  Belgium  or  any  right  to  tender  advice  or  criticism  in  that  respect.  The 
initiative  on  this  sector,  therefore,  now  lay  with  the  Germans.  This  was 
also  the  case  with  the  Ardennes  sector,  which  Petain  had  considered,  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  be  not  only  quite  unsuited  for  a  sally¬ 
port,  but  completely  ruled  out  as  a  channel  of  invasion  for  the  Germans.2 
Nevertheless,  the  Germans  eventually  availed  themselves  of  the  whole  of 
this  frontier  for  their  invasion,  totally  ignoring  the  Maginot  Line  proper, 
which  protected  only  a  part  of  the  frontier  with  Germany  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  On  the  German  side,  almost  exactly  complementary  in  position 
and  extent  to  the  Maginot  Line,  was  the  Siegfried  Line.  This  encouraged 
the  idea  that,  in  default  of  a  three-to-one  superiority  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  a  state  of  stalemate  must  exist.  But  this  notion  presupposed  that 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  would  be  respected  by  both  sides.  It  also  pre¬ 
supposed  that  the  fortifications  of  the  Siegfried  Line  were  complete,  which, 
in  1938,  they  were  not.  If  France  had  decided  to  attack  in  1938  and  had  yet 
wished  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality  (which  the  Germans  did  not  think 
she  meant  to  do)3  it  is  possible  that  she  could  still  have  launched  a  success¬ 
ful  attack  against  the  half-finished  Siegfried  Line,  with  her  own  infinitely 
superior  fortifications  in  rear  of  her.  This,  as  already  shown,  was  a  major 
thesis  of  certain  German  generals  after  the  war.  But  it  has  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  French  did  not  possess  the  special  instrument  which  de 
Gaulle  and  Reynaud  considered  indispensable  for  this  purpose,  as  did  evi¬ 
dently  the  Germans  also,  who  were  later  to  use  it  with  such  devastating 
effect  against  France — a  professional  striking  force,  a  fast-moving,  heavily 

1  Gamelin:  Servir  (Paris,  Plon),  ii.  334. 

2  See  Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  pp.  42-43. 


3  See  above,  p.  586. 
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armoured  corps  acting  as  a  single  autonomous  unit.  Furthermore,  France 
had  problems  of  man-power  and  production  which  did  not  hamper  her 
opponent  and  which,  in  the  view  of  some  observers,  imposed  a  virtual 
prohibition  on  any  offensive  action.1  But  such  views  left  out  of  account  an 
even  more  important  consideration  which  temporarily  favoured  France, 
but,  in  the  long  run,  must  inevitably  have  favoured  Germany. 

The  potential  strength  of  the  German  army  was  always  greater  than 
that  of  the  French  because  of  Germany’s  greater  population  and  greater 
industrial  capacity;  but  its  actual  relative  strength  at  the  time  of  Munich 
was  less  than  that  of  the  French,  because  Germany  had  so  far  the  fruits  of 
only  three  years  of  conscription  and  her  production  of  war  material  had 
not  yet  attained  its  highest  momentum.  Nevertheless,  Germany’s  war 
production  was  on  the  verge  of  reaching  its  peak,  and,  with  every  month 
that  passed,  conscription  based  on  a  population  double  that  of  France  in¬ 
creasingly  tipped  the  scales  against  the  latter,  while  trained  reserves,  for¬ 
merly  so  conspicuously  lacking,  began  to  accumulate.  Thus  Germany 
could  not  but  be  in  a  relatively  stronger  position  than  France  a  year  later, 
whatever  advances  France  might  in  the  meantime  have  made  relatively 
to  her  own  earlier  efforts.  This  was  the  last  chance  of  fighting  on  better, 
or  at  least  fairly  even,  terms;  it  was  certainly  the  last  chance  of  having  the 
thirty  or  forty  divisions  of  the  Czech  army  as  an  eastern  diversion,  not  to 
mention  the  possibilities  connected  with  Russia  and  Poland. 

In  the  naval  sphere,  on  balance  the  advantage  might  appear  to  lie 
with  Britain  and  France  as  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  but  the  over-all 
picture  of  naval  power  was  much  more  problematical.  The  relative 
strength  of  the  forces  of  the  big  naval  Powers  was  very  different  in  many 
respects  from  what  it  had  been  in  1914.  Great  Britain  no  longer  had  abso¬ 
lute  command  of  the  seas.  Japan  and  the  United  States  had  developed 
into  formidable  sea  Powers.  Germany  was  no  longer  a  first-class  naval 
Power,  but  Italy  had  embarked  on  an  active  maritime  policy.  Britain 
now  had  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  battleships  and  half  the 
number  of  cruisers  that  she  had  had  in  1914,  yet  the  relative  strength  of 
the  British  navy  had  not  decreased  to  the  same  extent,  because  the  German 
navy  had  decreased  even  more.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Admiralty 
was  faced  with  far  more  formidable  strategic  tasks  than  heretofore. 

Although  the  danger  in  the  North  Sea  had  very  considerably  diminished 
owing  to  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet,  yet 
Great  Britain’s  seaways  were  seriously  threatened  in  the  Mediterranean 
by  Italy  and  in  the  Pacific  by  Japan.  She  was  far  more  dependent  on  the 

1  ‘The  limitations  both  of  man-power  and  manufacturing  resources  are  likely  to  govern  the 
strategic  plans  of  the  French  in  case  of  war.  Any  calculation  of  the  comparative  odds  is  enough 
to  show  that  they  cannot  expect  to  defeat  Germany  by  undertaking  an  offensive  campaign’ 
(Liddell  Hart:  Defence  of  Britain ,  p.  200). 
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assistance  of  allies  in  all  those  seas  where  naval  conflicts  might  arise  in  a 
future  war  than  she  had  been  in  1914.  For  Britain  the  Mediterranean 
constituted  a  vital  channel  of  Empire  communications  and  a  highly  impor¬ 
tant,  although  not  indispensable,  route  for  her  maritime  commerce.  The 
importance  which  she  attached  to  it  was  clearly  seen  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  forces  dispatched  thither  during  the  Abyssinian  crisis  of  1935-6. 
Nevertheless,  the  show  of  strength  was  also  a  show  of  weakness,  and  it  was 
unlikely,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict,  that  Britain  could  have  diverted  the 
whole  of  her  naval  strength  to  the  Mediterranean.  Provision  against  the 
threatened  attack  could  be  made  only  by  drawing  upon  British  sea  forces 
all  over  the  world,  and  leaving  them  dangerously  inadequate  to  deal  with 
any  threat  that  might  arise  elsewhere  than  in  the  Mediterranean.  More¬ 
over,  although  the  British  naval  forces  which  could  be  concentrated  in  the 
Mediterranean  at  need  would  probably  be  numerically  superior  to  the 
Italian  forces,  until  the  completion  of  Britain’s  new  battleship  building 
programme  she  would  clearly  be  outclassed  in  this  category  by  the  ultra¬ 
modern  Italian  battleships  Littorio  and  Vittorio  Veneto,  both  launched  in 
1937  (though  not  completed  until  some  two  years  later).  She  would  also 
be  outnumbered  by  Italy  in  all  classes  of  lighter  vessels,  as  well  as  in  sub¬ 
marines  and  aeroplanes.  On  the  other  hand,  Italy  had  no  aircraft  carriers 
at  all,  whereas  Britain  had,  in  1938,  seven  in  commission  and  five  building 
or  planned,  so  that  in  this  important  weapon  of  aero-naval  warfare  the 
advantage  lay  entirely  with  Britain.  Further,  in  the  not  unlikely  event  of 
an  Anglo-French  naval  entente,1  the  scales  would  immediately  be  tipped 
still  more  against  Italy.  For  France  possessed  in  the  Mediterranean  just 
what  Britain  lacked :  a  powerful  submarine  fleet,  a  very  powerful  fleet  of 
modern  light  craft,  and,  finally,  favourably  situated  bases  on  the  western 
coasts  and  in  the  central  Mediterranean  areas.  Joint  action  by  the  two 
fleets  and  their  naval  air  arms  and  joint  use  of  each  other’s  naval  bases 
could  take  Italy  in  a  pair  of  powerful  pincers  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west,  and  seriously  imperil  not  only  her  own  existence,  but  that  of  her 
colonial  empire  as  well.  Conversely,  France’s  help  would  enable  Britain 
not  only  to  retain  her  own  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  also 
through  this  supremacy  to  safeguard  France’s  sea-communications  with 
the  French  North  African  empire,  at  the  same  time  as  it  cut  those  of 
Italy  with  her  empire. 

1  At  the  Anglo-French  conversations  in  London  in  April  1938  Daladier  and  Bonnet  pressed 
hard  for  a  decision  to  open  immediate  staff  contacts  between  the  two  navies  (as  had  been  agreed 
between  the  two  air  forces).  Chamberlain  and  Halifax,  however,  resisted  the  proposal  on 
grounds  ‘not  of  principle,  but  of  expediency’,  i.e.  that  ‘it  was  necessary  to  be  extremely  prudent 
to  avoid  any  possible  misunderstandings  in  Rome  or  Berlin’.  Finally,  the  compromise  was 
reached  ‘that  both  Governments  were  agreed  in  principle  to  naval  conversations  being  held,  but 
that  these  should  only  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered.  For  example  .  .  .  after  Herr 
Hitler’s  visit  to  Rome’  (see  D.Brit.F.P.  i,  pp.  200,  203,  205,  207,  210,  227). 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  sudden  growth  of  Italian  naval  power  had,  up 
to  a  point,  modified  French  naval  strategy,  and  this  had  resulted  in  a 
shifting  of  weight  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic.  Thus,  early  in 
1936,  Admiral  Darlan,1  then  in  command  of  the  French  Atlantic  Squad¬ 
ron,  was  ordered  to  test  the  possibilities  of  protecting  troop  transports  from 
North-West  Africa  to  France  via  the  Atlantic  route.  Up  to  then  it  had 
been  almost  a  dogma  of  the  French  navy  that  the  foremost  reason  for  its 
existence  was  to  command  the  Western  Mediterranean  and  guard  the 
routes  Bizerta-Toulon  and  Algiers-Marseilles.  Then,  as  soon  as  they  be¬ 
came  available,  the  new  battleships  Dunkerque  and  Strasbourg  were  both 
attached  to  the  Atlantic  Squadron,  while  many  others  of  the  more  power¬ 
ful  units  were  transferred  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Brest  and  submarines 
were  concentrated  at  Cherbourg.  Further,  the  bombing  by  Spanish  Re¬ 
publican  aircraft  of  the  German  pocket  battleship  Deutschland  at  Iviza  on 
29  May  19372  made  a  profound  impression  on  public  opinion  in  France, 
and  the  importance  of  getting  all  big  units  out  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
of  developing  bases  in  western  Morocco  was  still  more  strongly  urged.3 
Indeed,  work  had  already  begun  early  in  1937  on  the  extension  of  the 
Atlantic  port  of  Agadir  to  make  a  secure  base  for  French  naval  supply 
ships,  although  the  foundation  of  a  new  and,  it  was  hoped,  really  defensible 
naval  base  at  Mers-el-Kebir  showed  that,  for  all  that,  there  was  no  desire 
to  abandon  all  claims  to  supremacy  in  the  Western  Mediterranean. 

As  for  Britain,  if  she  could  afford  to  abandon  the  Mediterranean  as  a 
trade  route  in  war-time,  she  certainly  could  not  afford  to  abandon  it 
strategically.  As  a  trade  route  its  value  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  represented 
a  shortening  of  the  sea  route  to  the  Far  East,  and  therefore  a  saving  of 
shipping  and  money.  But  in  the  last  resort  there  was  always  the  alternative 
route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  navy,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  relinquish  the  Mediterranean.  It  had  an  obvious  interest  in  support¬ 
ing  its  French  ally  in  this  zone;  Britain’s  cables  to  the  East  ran  through 
the  Mediterranean  and  over  Egypt,  and,  furthermore,  Britain  was  allied 
to  Egypt  and  under  an  obligation  to  defend  her.  Again,  it  was  obvious 
that  Britain  could  exercise  any  direct  influence  on  South-Eastern  Europe 
only  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean.  Indeed,  no  matter  against  what  Euro¬ 
pean  Power  Great  Britain  might  engage  in  war,  the  Mediterranean  with 
its  many  adjoining  Powers  would  offer  the  British  navy  and,  with  the  navy 
as  a  protection  and  support,  the  British  army  and  air  force,  many  strategic 

1  On  1  January  1937  Darlan  became  Chief  of  the  French  Naval  General  Staff. 

2  See  Survey  for  1937,  ii.  212-13. 

3  ‘As  far  as  sea  and  air  warfare  are  concerned,  a  lesson  (which  is  more  imperative  than  ever)  can 
be  learned  on  the  subject  of  strategy  and  tactics  in  the  Mediterranean.  No  port,  whether  naval 
or  commercial  and  situated  on  whichever  coast  of  this  sea,  can  any  longer  pride  itself  on  being 
out  of  reach  of  an  aerial  attack.  The  Mediterranean  has  become,  and  will  become  more  and 
more,  a  narrow  enclosure  infested  with  submarines,  mines  and  air  bombs’  (Temps,  24  July  1937). 
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possibilities.  For  this  very  reason  it  might  be  desirable  to  direct  commerce 
round  the  Cape  and  leave  the  Mediterranean  ‘cleared  for  action’.1  But, 
right  down  to  the  eve  of  the  war,  there  remained  one  unknown  and  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous  quantity  in  the  Mediterranean.  So  long  as  the  possibility 
existed  of  the  Axis  Powers  gaining  a  permanent  foothold  in  Spain  or  of 
General  Franco  winning  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  voluntarily  casting  in 
his  lot  with  them  there  must  be  very  grave  fears  in  this  direction.  For  a 
hostile  Spain  could  threaten  both  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seaways 
of  the  Western  Powers.  For  this  reason  it  was  felt  that,  in  the  event  of 
war,  the  first  task  of  entente  strategy  would  be  to  crush  hostile  Fascist  forces 
in  Spain  immediately. 

Britain’s  naval  strategic  situation  in  the  Pacific  was  completely  different. 
Here  nothing  more  than  defensive  operations  could  be  contemplated.  Any 
independent  trial  of  strength  with  Japan  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
‘China  Squadron’  comprised  no  battleships,  although  the  First  Lord’s 
statement  of  policy  in  March  1937  made  it  clear  that  the  new  building 
programme  aimed  at  remedying  that  deficiency  in  course  of  time.2  Apart 
from  this  the  only  hope  of  real  security  lay  in  a  defensive  coalition  with  the 
United  States.  Churchill  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Anglo-German  Naval 
Agreement  of  June  1935  had  indirectly  but  seriously  aggravated  the  naval 
situation  in  the  Far  East.  In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
22  July  1935  he  traced,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  the  chain 
of  repercussions  resulting  from  the  pact: 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  this  isolated  action  by  Great  Britain  will  be 
found  to  work  for  the  cause  of  peace.  The  immediate  reaction  is  that  every  day 
the  German  Fleet  approaches  a  tonnage  which  gives  it  absolute  command  of 
the  Baltic,  and  very  soon  one  of  the  deterrents  of  a  European  war  will  gradually 
fade  away.  So  far  as  the  position  in  the  Mediterranean  is  concerned  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  in  for  very  great  difficulties.  .  .  .  Certainly  a  great  addition 
of  new  shipbuilding  must  come  when  the  French  have  to  modernise  their 
fleet  to  meet  German  construction  and  the  Italians  follow  suit,  and  we  shall 
have  pressure  upon  us  to  rebuild  from  that  point  of  view,  or  else  our  position 
in  the  Mediterranean  will  be  affected.  But  worst  of  all  is  the  effect  upon  our 
position  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  in  China  and  in  the  Far  East.  What  a 
windfall  this  has  been  to  Japan.  .  .  .  Observe  what  the  consequences  are. 
The  First  Lord  said:  ‘Face  the  facts’.  The  British  Fleet,  when  this  programme 

1  ‘If  the  British  Admiralty  is  prepared  to  abandon  this  route  and  divert  all  normal  traffic  by 
the  Cape  route  its  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  may  play  an  important  strategic  part.  ...  By  the 
virtual  closing  of  that  sea  as  a  traffic-route  it  might  be  more  effectively  utilised  as  an  area  of 
offensive  operations  against  an  opponent  who  could  not  disencumber  himself  similarly’  (Liddell 
Hart:  Europe  in  Arms,  p.  114). 

2  Introducing  the  navy  estimates  on  11  March  1937  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  said:  ‘It  is  essential 
that  the  Navy  should  be  able  to  carry  out  its  duties  in  .  .  .  both  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere’  (H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  321,  col.  1376).  A.  V.  Alexander,  chief  spokesman 
for  the  Labour  Opposition,  stigmatized  this  policy  as  ‘madness  and  national  suicide’. 
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is  completed,  will  be  largely  anchored  to  the  North  Sea.  That  means  to  say 
the  whole  position  in  the  Far  East  had  been  very  gravely  altered,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the  detriment  of  China.1 

But,  meanwhile,  if  Raeder  is  to  be  believed,  the  German  navy  itself 
remained  blissfully  unaware  of  the  sinister  potentialities  which  Churchill 
had  adumbrated  for  it.  Even  after  Hitler’s  famous  exposition  of  his 
nefarious  plans  to  his  political  and  military  lieutenants  on  5  November 
1 937, 2  Raeder  alleged  that  he  saw  no  such  fundamental  change  in  the 
Ftihrer’s  policy  as  to  cause  a  recasting  of  naval  strategy  or  building. 

For  me  [he  said  at  Nuremberg]  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
speech  were  none  other  than  these:  The  construction  of  the  fleet  in  the  ratio 
of  one  to  three,  relative  to  England,  was  to  be  continued,  and  a  friendly 
relationship  with  England  was  still  to  be  striven  for.  The  ratio  agreement  which 
had  just  been  reached  was  to  be  observed.3 

Hitler  had  stated  on  5  November  that  Germany  must  go  to  war  not  later 
than  the  period  1943-5  and  might  do  so  earlier  if  France  were  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  marching  against  her  by  internal  conflict  or  by  embroilment 
with  a  third  Power.  Raeder  seems  to  have  taken  this  to  mean  that  he 
would  have  six  to  eight  years  in  which  to  build  up  a  fleet  sufficient  to 
match  those  of  Germany’s  continental  neighbours,  but  not  that  of  Britain. 
On  this  assumption  Raeder  continued  to  strive  for  a  balanced  fleet  and 
no  priority  was  given  to  the  building  of  any  particular  types  of  warships. 
Meanwhile,  so  Raeder  asserted  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial, 

it  was  ...  a  daily  occurrence  that,  whenever  I  met  the  Fiihrer,  I  told  him, 
‘Ceterum  censeo,  we  must  stay  on  the  course  in  order  to  avoid  entanglements  with 
England’.  And  the  Fiihrer  repeatedly  confirmed  this  intention  of  his.4 

Hitler’s  general  policy,  however,  coupled  with  the  stream  of  hate  con¬ 
tinuously  poured  out  against  Britain,  belied  any  such  good  intentions — ■ 
if  they  ever  existed — and  soon  earned  him  the  enmity  which  he  had 
declared  that  he  wished  to  avoid.  It  was  soon  apparent  to  him  and  to  his 
lieutenants  that  the  price  of  this  policy  must  be  paid  very  much  earlier 
than  they  had  expected.  War  with  Britain  meant  a  naval  war,  and 
therefore  a  thorough  recasting  of  Germany’s  naval  strategy  and  building 
plans.  Thus,  in  a  draft  address  by  Raeder  to  the  directors  of  shipbuilding 
yards,  dated  8  March  1938,5  it  was  stated  that: 

In  a  very  roughly  outlined  programme  of  new  ship  construction  the  Fiihrer 

1  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  304,  col.  1554. 

2  Recorded  in  the  so-called  ‘Hossbach  Memorandum’  (/. M.T. Nuremberg,  xxv.  402-13  (386- 
PS);  trans.  in  D.Ger.F.P.  i,  pp.  29-39;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  16-25;  cf.  N.C.A. 
iii.  295-305). 

3  I. M.T. Nuremberg,  xiv.  36. 

5  Ibid,  xxxiv.  189  (023-C);  N.C.A.  vi.  828. 


4  Ibid.  p.  37. 
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and  Reich  Chancellor  has  set  the  Navy  the  task  of  providing  him  by  a  given 
time  with  the  means  of  power  which  he  needs  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  foreign 
policy. 

In  September  a  ‘Draft  Study  of  Naval  Warfare  against  England’1  was 
more  explicit  as  to  what  this  foreign  policy  was : 

If  according  to  the  Ftihrer’s  decision  Germany  is  to  acquire  a  position  as  a 
world  power  she  needs  not  only  sufficient  colonial  possessions  but  also  secure 
naval  communications  and  secure  access  to  the  ocean.  Both  requirements  can 
only  be  fulfilled  in  opposition  to  Anglo-French  interests  and  would  limit  their 
position  as  world  powers.  .  .  .  War  against  England  means  at  the  same  time 
war  against  the  Empire,  against  France,  probably  against  Russia  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  countries  overseas,  in  fact  against  ^  to  of  the  whole  world. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Raeder  was  the  most  persistent  of  those  who 
sought  to  bring  Hitler  to  reason  on  the  night  of  27-28  September  1938 
— more  especially  after  news  had  come  of  the  mobilization  of  the  British 
fleet. 

1  I.M.T. Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  190  (023-C) ;  N.C.A.  vi.  828-9. 
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terview  with,  69  n.,  71,  218-19,  454-5; 
Hungary’s  relations  with  Jugoslavia  and 
Rumania,  457  and  n.;  Poland,  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  in  Czechoslovak  dispute,  70  n. ; 
Ruthenia,  92,  253,  254,  255;  Transyl¬ 
vania,  456. 
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Cvetkovic,  Dragisa,  438—9. 

Czechoslovakia : 

army  reductions,  15,  117,  238,  239,  242, 
244,  246. 

‘Benes  spirit’,  134  and  n.,  236  and  n.,  237- 
8,  239,  244,  250,  262,  267. 

Bohemia— Moravia,  see  below  Germany, 
invasion  and  Protectorate. 

Carpatho-Ukraine,  see  below  Ruthenia. 

communications  and  frontier  questions, 
35,  60-61,  65,  106.  See  also  below 
Germany,  communications. 

Communists,  133,  241. 

constitution,  see  below  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

economics  and  finance,  136—7. 

Enabling  Bill,  134. 

Federal  Constitution,  122-3,  1 3° — 1 ; 

Ruthenia  and,  125-7,  229-30;  Slo¬ 
vakia  and,  Prague-Bratislava  relations 
and  negotiations,  83,  94-95,  119-20, 
222,  223-9,  251- 

France: 

Czechoslovak-Hungarian  dispute,  see 
below  Hungary,  dispute,  France 
and. 

financial  assistance,  138—41  passim. 
German  aggression,  French  attitude 
to,  188,  260,  262-3,  265. 
guarantee,  64-65;  Anglo-French  dis¬ 
cussions  on,  208-10,  212,  213  andn.; 
Franco-German  discussions  on,  185, 
188,  190  n.,  21 1— 12. 

International  Commission,  see  below 
Germany,  International  Commis¬ 
sion. 

military  support,  strategic  back¬ 
ground  to  lack  of,  591—4  passim, 
595-8  passim. 

neutrality,  memorandum  on  pro¬ 
posals  for,  245. 

Polish  propaganda,  diplomatic  ex¬ 
changes  on,  81  n. 

Ruthenia,  255  n. 

Teschen,  diplomatic  exchanges  on, 
57.  61,  63. 

Germany : 

Anglo-French  proposals  (19  Sept. 
1938),  summary  of  terms, 
282-8. 

Chvalkovsky’s  interviews  with  Hitler 
and  Ribbentrop,  29,  88—89,  90, 
1 16-18,  235  n.,  236-41  passim. 
communications,  agreements  on,  28, 
241 ;  air  service,  Austria— Silesia,  30; 
Breslau-Vienna  roadway,  extraterri¬ 
toriality  of,  28—30. 


Czechoslovakia  ( contd .) 

Germany  {contd.) 

co-operation,  Chvalkovsky’s  policy, 
11311.,  11971.,  241-3;  see  also  above 
Chvalkovsky’s  interviews  with  Hit¬ 
ler,  and  below  neutrality,  proposals 
for. 

Danube-Oder  Canal,  30,  44,  241. 

economic  relations,  116  n.,  143;  ex¬ 
ploitation,  plans  for,  43-44;  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  transfer  of  terri¬ 
tory,  5-6,  25-28.  See  also  above 
communications,  and  below  under 
Ruthenia  and  Slovakia. 

ethnological  statistics,  dispute  on,  see 
below  under  frontier. 

Friendship  Treaty,  abortive  draft, 
235-6- 

frontier,  10  n.,  29  n. ;  bilateral  negotia¬ 
tions,  34-35,  36-38;  delimitation 
agreement  (20  Nov.  1938),  38-39, 
endorsed  by  International  Com¬ 
mission,  39—40;  ethnological  dis¬ 
pute  and,  10-14;  four-Power  proto¬ 
col  (5  Oct.  1938),  14-15. 

Godesberg  Memorandum,  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  comparison  with  Munich 
settlement,  1-6  passim;  summary  of 
terms,  282-8. 

gold  reserve,  agreement  on  (4  Mar. 
1939).  26  n.,  243. 

guarantee,  41,  53,  1 18  and  n.,  206  and 
n.,  210,  213-16  passim,  238  and  n., 
240;  Munich  agreement,  205; 
Franco-German  conversations  on, 
see  above  France,  guarantee.  See 
also  below  neutrality,  proposals  for. 

Hacha’s  interview  with  Hitler,  252, 
266-9. 

Hungarian-Czechoslovak  dispute, 
German  attitude,  see  below  under 
Hungary,  dispute;  Ruthenia, 
Hungarian  claims  to  annex;  and 
Slovakia,  Hungary. 

International  Commission,  2-3,  9-10; 
economic  questions,  25-28  passim; 
frontier,  10-16  passim,  34-35,  39— 
40;  international  force,  21-22,  24; 
observation  duties,  17-18;  plebi¬ 
scite  proposals,  21-23  passim;  war 
material,  evacuation  of,  19-20. 

International  Force,  proposals  for, 
21-22,  24-25. 

invasion  of  Bohemia-Moravia,  258—62 
passim,  269—70;  international  diplo¬ 
macy  and,  188,  256-8,  260,  261- 
5;  ultimatum,  see  above  Hacha’s 
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Czechoslovakia  ( contd .) 

Germany :  invasion  ofBohemia-Moravia 

{contd.) 

interview.  For  preliminary  plan¬ 
ning  of,  see  below  military  planning 
against. 

military  administration,  provisional, 
271-2. 

military  planning  against,  41-42,  44— 
45,  236,  238  n.;  German  attempts 
to  involve  Hungarian  action,  69- 
74  passim ;  secrecy  of,  256—8 ;  see  also 
below  Operation  Green  and  Red. 
F or  wider  strategic  considerations  see 
Germany:  military  plans,  strategic 
considerations  and,  and  Germany: 
rearmament,  army,  strategy  and. 

minorities,  117,  234-5,  243-4,  246; 
agents  provocateurs,  259  n. ;  alleged 
persecution  of,  258,  259—60;  De¬ 
claration  on  the  Protection  of  (20 
Nov.  1938),  32,  232-3;  fifth  column, 
33)  233-4,  237;  Hitler’s  pledges, 
40—41.  See  also  below  Nazi  Party. 

Munich  Agreement  (30  Sept.  1938), 
Chamberlain  and,  x— 9 ;  French  at¬ 
titude,  173  n.\  guarantee  and,  204- 
16;  plebiscites  and,  11;  strategic 
position  in  Europe,  effect  of  on, 
594—5;  summary  of  terms,  282—8; 
U.S.S.R.  and,  411-12. 

Nationality  and  Option  Treaty  (20 
Nov.  1938),  30-33  passim ;  supple¬ 
mentary  agreement,  34. 

neutrality,  proposals  for,  244—7. 

Operation  Green,  8,  41  n.,  69,  307  n., 
586  andn.,  587  n.,  588;  Red,  586  n., 
5.91- 

option,  right  of,  see  above  Nationality 
and  Option  Treaty. 

plebiscites,  proposals  for,  4-5;  see  also 
above  under  International  Commission 
and  frontier,  ethnological  dispute. 

police  activities,  271. 

Prague,  threatened  bombing  of,  268 
and  n.,  269  n. 

Protectorate,  decree  establishing,  272- 
3;  Hitler’s  instructions  concerning, 
280;  Reich  Protector  appointed, 
274.  _ 

Ruthenia,  see  below  Ruthenia. 

Slovakia,  see  below  Slovakia. 

Sudetenland:  foreign  observers,  17— 
19;  occupation  of  ceded  areas, 
16-17;  zones  of  occupation,  3-4. 
See  also  above  under  frontier,  and  see 
Germany:  Sudetenland. 


Czechoslovakia  {contd.) 

Germany  {contd.) 

Teschen,  see  below  Poland,  Teschen. 
war  material,  19—20. 

government  appointments,  112,  127, 
132,  confirmed  in  office  by  German 
authorities,  272. 

Great  Britain: 

British  Legion,  24-25. 

German  aggressive  intentions,  British 
attitude  and  policy,  260,  261-5 
passim. 

guarantee,  64—65,  66  n.,  205—11  pas¬ 
sim,  212-14,  263  and  n.,  264. 
Hungarian  claims,  diplomatic  ex¬ 
changes  on,  81-82  and  n.,  100. 
International  Commission,  see  above 
under  Germany. 

loan,  8,  31,  138-41,  238  n.,  242  n. 
neutrality,  memorandum  on  pro¬ 
posals  for,  245. 
observation  mission,  18-19. 
refugees,  7,  30-31,  33;  see  also  above 
loan. 

Teschen,  diplomatic  exchanges  on, 
55,  60-62,  64-65. 

Greece,  attitude  of,  to  the  crisis,  418— 
19  and  n. 

guarantee,  41,  53,  64—65,  66  n.,  1 1 8  and 
n.,  185,  188,  190  n.,  204-16,  217, 
263  and  n.,  264,  41071.;  neutrality 
proposals  and,  244-7  passim. 

Hitler  Youth,  234. 

Hungary,  dispute: 

Axis  arbitration,  see  below  Vienna 
Award;  proposals  for  95,  96-101 
passim,  104. 

diplomatic  exchanges,  76-77,  81,  82, 

95,  97,  98,  99-100- 
four-Power  settlement,  proposals  for, 
86,  87-91  passim,  97,  102. 

France  and,  75,  76,  82  n.,  87,  91. 
frontier,  rectification,  proposals  for, 
89,  90,  93-99  passim,  1  o  1 ;  see  also 
below  Komarno  Conference.  For 
German-Italian  arbitration  see  be¬ 
low  Vienna  Award.  See  also  below 
Slovakia:  Hungary,  frontier. 
Germany  and,  69-74,  79  «•»  84>  86—90 
passim,  93-99  passim,  10 1-3,  423 
and  n.  See  also  below  Vienna  Award, 
and  under  Ruthenia  and  Slovakia. 
Great  Britain  and,  72,  75-76,  81-82 
and  n.,  87  «.,  91,  100-1. 

Italy  and,  see  below  Italy. 

Jugoslavia  and,  see  below  Jugoslavia. 
Komarno  Conference,  84-86. 
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Czechoslovakia  ( contd .) 

Hungary,  dispute  (contd.) 

minorities,  69,  71  n.,  73  n.,  107  n., 
123-4;  self-determination,  reso¬ 
lution  on,  72;  see  also  above  diplo¬ 
matic  exchanges,  and  below  plebi¬ 
scite.  And  see  Ruthenia,  ethnic 
statistics  and  Slovakia,  ethnic  statis¬ 
tics. 

plebiscite,  proposals  for,  72,  73  and  n., 
74,  75,  88,  89,  90,  94,  98,  99.  See 
also  above  Komarno  Conference. 
Poland  and,  arbitration  proposals, 
95,  97,  98,  104  and  n.  See  also  below 
under  Ruthenia  and  Slovakia. 
Rumania  and,  see  below  under  Ru¬ 
mania. 

Ruthenia,  see  below  under  Ruthenia. 
Slovakia,  see  below  under  Slovakia, 
territorial  claims,  73  n.,  75.  See  also 
above  frontier,  and  below  under  Ru¬ 
thenia  and  Slovakia. 

Vienna  Award  (2  Nov.  1938),  105-7. 

International  Commission,  see  above 
under  Germany. 

Italy: 

dismemberment,  70  n. 
guarantee,  212-13. 
Hungarian-Czechoslovak  dispute,  78- 
79,  81,  87-88,  95,  96-98,  100  1, 
108,  109-10;  Vienna  Award,  105—7. 
neutrality,  memorandum  on  pro¬ 
posals  for,  245. 

Jews,  31  and  n.,  1 1 7,  134,  139,  238  and  n., 
239,  242  and  n.;  in  Slovakia,  224. 

Jugoslavia,  Little  Entente  obligations 
and,  71,  77-78,  419-24  passim. 

Little  Entente,  see  above  under  Jugoslavia, 
and  below  under  Rumania. 

minorities,  see  Germany,  minorities; 
Hungary,  dispute,  minorities;  Jews; 
Poland,  minority;  Ruthenia,  ethnic 
statistics;  Slovakia,  ethnic  statistics. 

Nazi  Party,  117,  242. 

neutrality,  proposed  declaration  of, 
244-7. 

Parliament,  dissolution  of,  273. 

Poland  : 

frontier  negotiations,  65—67;  agree¬ 
ment  (1  Nov.  1938),  66. 
guarantee,  208  n.,  217. 

Hungarian  claims,  arbitration  pro¬ 
posals,  95,  97,  98,  104  and  n.  See 
also  below  Ruthenia,  Hungary,  and 
Slovakia,  Hungary, 
minority,  46,  67  n. ;  alleged  Czech 
proposals  on,  48  n. ;  claims  to  equal 
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Czechoslovakia  (contd.) 

Poland:  minority  (contd.) 

treatment  with  Sudeten  minority, 
48,  49—52  passim,  53.  See  also  below 
Teschen,  ethnic  statistics. 

Polish  public  opinion,  attitude  to 
government  policy,  293,  306  and  n. 
Slovakia,  see  below  under  Slovakia. 
Teschen: 

Agreement  (Nov.  1918),  46. 
Bohumin,  46,  47,  58  n.,  60,  67. 
Conference  of  Ambassadors,  settle¬ 
ment  by  (July  1920),  47. 
diplomatic  exchanges  on,  53,  56, 
57—58,  60—62;  see  also  below  ulti¬ 
matum. 

economy  of,  46,  67—68. 
ethnic  statistics,  46,  67  n. 

France  and,  48,  49-50,  51,  54,  56- 
57,  59>  61,  63. 

Germany  and,  50-51,  52-53,  55  n., 
63  n.,  322-3. 

Great  Britain  and,  48,  49  n.,  50,  51, 
54~56>  59-62  passim,  63-65. 

Italy  and,  51,  63. 
occupation  of  ceded  areas,  65. 
ultimatum,  62-63,  accepted,  65; 

international  reactions  to,  63-65. 
U.S.A.  and,  64. 

U.S.S.R.  and,  55. 

Treaty,  1925,  denunciation  of  Part 
HI  of,  53. 

troop  movements,  52,  54,  63  n. 
political  parties  and  associations,  restric¬ 
tion  of,  132-3,  241,  273-4. 
refugees,  6,  7,  31,  137  and  n.\  British 
loan  and,  31,  139-40,  238  n. 
Rumania,  arbitration,  99  and  n.;  guar¬ 
antee,  208;  Little  Entente  obligations, 
77-78  andn.,  no  n.,  419,  421-4;  Ru¬ 
thenia,  91-92,  255,  256  and  n.,  430; 
Slovakia,  Hungarian  claims  to,  79-80, 
424. 

Ruthenia: 

Communism,  103. 

ecclesiastical  distribution  of  popula¬ 
tion,  124. 
elections,  229-30. 
ethnic  statistics,  123,  128-30. 
federal  status  and  relations  with 
Prague,  see  above  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

France,  255  n. 

Germany,  economic  agreement,  127; 
policy  and  relations,  127-8,  229, 
230.  See  also  below  under  Hungary, 
annexation. 
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Czechoslovakia  ( contd .) 

Ruthenia  {contd.) 

Government,  126—7. 

Hungary : 

annexation  claims,  Germany  and, 
83  n.,  84,  102-3,  108-10,  252-3, 
254-5;  Csaky-Hitler  conversa¬ 
tions,  218-19;  German-Polish 
exchanges  on,  53,  99,  103-4, 
216-17,  324,  336;  Poland  and, 
70  n.,  80-81,  hi,  32311.;  Polish- 
Rumanian  exchanges  on,  91-92. 
frontier,  see  above  Hungary,  dispute, 
frontier. 

occupation,  252-6  passim ;  abortive 
plan,  108-10. 

plebiscite,  see  above  Hungary,  dis¬ 
pute,  plebiscite. 

Vienna  Award,  105-7;  Hungarian 
reaction  to,  107—8. 

independence,  254-5. 

internal  aspirations,  123—4. 

Poland,  see  above  under  Hungary,  an¬ 
nexation. 

Rumania,  91-92,  255,  256  andn.,  430. 

Ruthene  National  Council,  125—6. 

Sic,  127,  229-30,  254,  255,  256. 

Ukrainian  nationalism,  124—6,  127—8, 
229,  230. 

Skoda  works,  136. 

Slovakia : 

elections,  123. 

ethnic  statistics,  105. 

federal  status  and  relations  with 
Prague,  see  above  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Germany : 

economic  negotiations,  224;  pro¬ 
tocol,  276—7. 

Hungarian  claims,  German  atti¬ 
tude,  see  below  under  Hungary, 
policy  and  relations,  83—84,  94—95, 
221,  223-4,  225—9 passim,  248-52, 
274-5- 

treaty  (23  Mar.  1939),  275-6; 
Hitler’s  plans  to  abrogate,  279- 
80. 

Government,  120-1,  123,  222,  226-7, 

247,  251-2. 

Hlinka  Guard,  122,  224-5,  227,  228, 

248,  280. 

Hungary : 

annexation,  proposals  for,  Ger¬ 
many  and,  69  n.,  279  and  n.;  Po¬ 
land  and,  53,  72,  79-80,  103, 
275;  Rumania  and,  79-80,  424. 
frontier,  256  n.,  275  n.,  277-8 \ see  also 


Czechoslovakia  {contd.) 

Slovakia:  Hungary,  frontier  {contd.) 

above  Hungary,  dispute,  frontier, 
plebiscite,  see  above  Hungary,  dis¬ 
pute,  plebiscite. 

Vienna  Award,  see  above  Hungary, 
dispute,  Vienna  Award, 
independence,  demands  for,  221-2, 
223,  225,  228,  248;  proclamation  of, 
25 1—2 ;  recognition  by  Hungary  and 
Poland,  252. 

Jews,  224. 

Poland : 

autonomy,  48-49. 
frontier  negotiations,  see  under  Po¬ 
land,  frontier. 

Hungary  and,  see  above  under  Hun¬ 
gary,  annexation. 

political  parties,  suppression  of,  12 1-2. 
Rumania,  see  above  under  Hungary, 
annexation. 

2ilina  resolutions,  84,  120. 

Spain,  recognition  of  Franco  Govern¬ 
ment,  241. 

Sudetenland,  see  above  under  Germany. 
Teschen,  see  above  under  Poland. 

U.S.S.R. : 

alliance,  denunciation  of  reported, 
413  and  n.;  reaffirmation  of,  41 1  n. 
guarantee,  proposals  for  Russian 
participation  in,  206  n.,  207-8,  21 1, 
410  n. 

Russian  attitude  to  crisis,  assessment 
of,  404-5,  407,  408-12. 

Teschen,  Russian  warning  to  Poland, 

55- 

Daladier,  Edouard:  Anglo-French  discus¬ 
sions,  Paris,  180-1,  208-10,  212,  557-8; 
armament  policy,  472,  547;  Czecho¬ 
slovak  crisis,  military  policy,  591;  de¬ 
fence,  475  n.,  516,  517,  521,  523,  553 
and  n.,  554,  555;  Franco-German  Decla¬ 
ration,  180;  Germany,  economic  rela¬ 
tions  with,  202;  labour  policy,  463; 
London  discussions  on  air  defence,  483; 
Munich  agreement,  13;  strikes,  182. 
Danube  Oder  Canal,  see  under  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  Germany. 

Danzig: 

arms  smuggling,  304,  312. 
flag,  295  n. 

German-Polish  dispute,  see  Germany: 
Poland,  Danzig. 

Great  Britain,  303  n. ;  Forster’s  visit  to 
London,  305;  see  also  below  League  of 
Nations,  Committee  of  Three. 
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Danzig  ( contd .) 

Jews,  Nuremberg  laws,  application  of, 
302-3,  3 1  q—  13, 314; — the  Constitution 
and,  313,  316. 

League  of  Nations,  313;  question  of 
withdrawal  of  High  Commissioner, 
295-6,  314-16; — Committee  of  Three 
and,  316-19,  321.  See  also  Burck- 
hardt,  Dr.  Carl  J. 
nazification,  302  and  n. 

Poland,  see  Germany:  Poland,  Danzig. 
Daranyi,  Kalman,  86-87,  89-90,  96  and 
n.,  454  n. 

Darlan,  Admiral  Jean  Fran$ois,  600. 
D.A.T.  ( defense  aerienne  du  territoire),  522, 
523,  526. 

Davies,  Joseph  E.,  404  n.,  412  and  n. 
D.C.A.  ( defense  contre  avions),  522,  523. 
Dieckhoff,  Hans  Heinrich,  156  n.,  160, 
16 1  n. 

Dirksen,  Herbert  von:  Great  Britain,  re¬ 
ports  on,  147—9  passim,  151  n.,  166  n., 
199  n.,  263-4. 

D.L.M.  ( division  ligere  mecanique) ,  551-2, 
554-. 

Dobruja,  Southern,  449,  450  n.,  452,  453  n. 
Douhet,  General  Giulio,  484,  500,  5 1 5,  530. 
Dowding,  Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Hugh 
(later  Lord),  502. 

Durcansky,  Ferdinand,  121,  123,  221  n., 
222,  227,  228,  252;  Germany,  visits  to, 
83~84>  93>  94>  224,  249;  signs  treaties 
with  Germany,  275,  276. 

Eden,  Anthony,  405. 

Eire,  Germany,  trade  agreement  with 
195  «• 

Epp,  Franz  Xaver  Ritter  von,  151. 
Erdmannsdorff,  Otto  von,  93-94,  108-9, 
253- 

Esterh&zy,  Count  John,  72  n. 

Evian  Commission  on  Political  Refugees 
from  Germany,  164  n.,  331  n. 

Fabry,  Jean,  475,  579. 

Faulhaber,  Cardinal,  155. 

Fedden,  Sir  Roy,  489-90,  494  n. 

Flandin,  Pierre- Etienne,  183  n.,  470,  548. 
Forster,  Albert,  294  n.,  302,  305,  312,  316. 
France: 

air  defence,  see  below  under  rearmament, 
air  raid  precautions,  508,  524-6. 
army,  see  below  under  rearmament. 
Bulgaria,  credit,  417. 

Communists,  173;  see  also  below  strikes. 
Czechoslovakia,  see  Czechoslovakia  : 
France. 


France  (contd.) 

Danzig,  League  of  Nations  and,  316-19, 
321. 

defence,  co-ordination,  weakness  of, 
475-6>  5!5>  5i8_i7>  522-3,  524;  re¬ 
forms,  517-18,  525-6.  See  also  below 
under  rearmament. 

Eastern  Europe,  see  below  Germany, 
Eastern  Europe. 

economic  policy,  Reynaud’s  three-year 
plan,  182.  See  also  below  rearmament, 
industrial  policy  and  production. 

Germany : 

Bonnet-Ribbentrop  conversations,  see 
below  Declaration;  Eastern  Europe; 
economic  negotiations;  and  Jewish 
refugees. 

colonial  syndicates,  proposals  for,  203. 
colonies,  German  claims,  152. 
Czechoslovakia,  German  aggressive 
plans  against,  French  attitude  and 
policy,  262-3,  265;  guarantee,  ex¬ 
change  of  notes  on,  213-15.  See 
also  below  under  Declaration,  and  see 
Czechoslovakia:  Germany,  In¬ 
ternational  Commission. 
Declaration,  Czechoslovakia  and,  185, 
188,  21 1 ;  negotiations  on,  174-6, 
178-80,  184-5;  signature  of  (6  Dec. 
1 938),  i83~4>  third  Powers,  reser¬ 
vations  on,  1 86—9 1  passim,  1 93-4. 
Eastern  Europe,  German  attempts  to 
disinterest  French  policy  in,  186-91 
passim,  193—4. 

economic  negotiations,  201—4. 
frontier,  see  above  Declaration,  signa¬ 
ture. 

Jewish  refugees,  163-4. 

Memel,  373-4,  386. 
military  strategy,  see  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia:  France,  military  support, 
strategic  background  to  lack  of; 
Germany:  military  plans,  strategic 
considerations  and;  and  Germany: 
rearmament,  army,  strategy  and. 
Poland,  appeal  to  restrain,  63. 
relations,  172-4. 

Great  Britain: 

air  defence,  co-operation  in,  482-4. 
Czechoslovakia,  German  policy  in, 
exchanges  on,  262—3;  guarantee, 
discussions  on,  208—10,  212,  213 
and  n.;  loan,  negotiations  on,  138- 
41  passim. 

Franco-German  Declaration,  British 
attitude  to,  176-8,  180-1,  191-2. 
German  attempts  to  divide,  174. 
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France  ( contd .) 

Great  Britain  {contd.) 

Memel,  exchanges  on,  386. 
military  support  and  co-operation, 
weakness  of,  555—8. 
naval  co-operation,  599  and  n. 

Paris  conference  (24  Nov.  1938),  152, 
163-4,  180— 1,  208-10.  See  also 
above  military  support. 

Hungary,  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  dis¬ 
pute,  diplomatic  exchanges  on,  75,  76, 
87. 

Italy,  French  appeal  to,  to  restrain 
Poles,  63 ;  territorial  claims,  Germany 
and,  184  and  n. 

Jugoslavia,  trade  and  cultural  agree¬ 
ment,  441. 

Lithuania,  Memel,  373  n.,  380,  386. 
Maginot  Line,  484,  515,  545-6,  596-7. 
Memel,  see  Memel:  Statute  and  Con¬ 
vention,  Guarantor  Powers. 

Munich  Agreement  see  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  :  Germany,  Munich  Agreement, 
navy,  strategy  and,  599-600.  See  also 
below  under  rearmament. 

Poland : 

Czechoslovakia,  policy,  French  pro¬ 
test,  81  n. ;  Teschen,  exchanges  on, 

49-50,  5L  54,  56-57>  59,  63. 
Franco-German  Declaration  and,  1 79, 
180,  187,  192-3. 

Lithuania,  35 1  and  n. 
relations,  291,  333  and  n. 
rearmament : 

air:  aircraft  production,  510-15,  518- 
21. 

foreign  supplies  of  aircraft,  518—19. 
German  estimates  of  air  strength, 
587-8.. 

Great  Britain,  co-operation  with,  see 
above  under  Great  Britain, 
personnel,  519. 

strategic  planning,  weakness  in, 

.  484-5,  5 1 5-i  8. 
anti-aircraft  defence,  521—3. 
army:  defensive  strategy  and,  546-7, 
548-55;  passim ;  man-power,  477— 
8,  536  545-6. 

industrial  policy  and  production, 
weakness  of,  463,  470-2,  579- 
80;  Ministry  of  Supply  and,  473, 
474;  nationalization  and,  471,  472, 
512- 

navy,  576-80.  See  also  London  Naval 
Treaty. 

Rumania,  King  Carol’s  visit,  429-30. 
strikes,  181-3  passim,  463,  518  and  n. 


France  {contd.) 

U.S.S.R.,  Franco-German  Declaration 
and,  175,  179  and  n.,  180,  184  n.,  187. 

Frangois-Poncet,  Andre,  Hitler,  interview 
with,  90,  103,  149,  174-5,  178  n-,  206; 
International  Commission  on  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  2,  11  n. ,  13-14,  20,  21-22,  24. 

Frank,  K.  H.,  274. 

Freytagh-Loringhoven,  Axel  von,  135-6, 
193-4- 

Fritsch,  General  Werner  von,  533,  538. 

Funk,  Walther,  155,  198-9,  200;  South- 
East  Europe,  tour  of,  146  «.,  424;  Tur¬ 
key,  444  and  n. 

Gafencu,  Grigore,  Belgrade,  visit  to,  457— 
8;  Bulgarian  irredentism,  453;  Foreign 
Minister,  appointed  as  and  policy,  434, 
436;  minorities,  451;  Warsaw  visit,  341 
andn.,  356-7. 

Gailius,  M.,  368,  377,  379. 

Gajda,  General,  272. 

Gamelin,  General  Maurice  Gustave,  anti¬ 
aircraft  defence,  521—2,  523;  Chief  of 
General  Staff,  475-6;  Czechoslovak 
crisis,  military  strategy  and,  591-4 
passim ;  defence,  550-1,  552  n.,  554-5, 
596  n. ;  Ministry  of  Supply,  474 ;  nation¬ 
alization  of  arms  industries,  472  and  n. 

Gaulle,  General  Charles  de,  military  re¬ 
forms,  proposals  for,  550. 

Germany : 

air  force,  see  below  under  rearmament. 

air  raid  precautions,  507—8. 

army,  opposition  to  Hitler  and,  589—90 ; 

see  also  below  under  rearmament. 
Balkan  Entente,  436. 

Bulgaria,  relations,  Bulgarian  irredent¬ 
ism  and,  449-50;  war  supplies,  418  n. 
civil  aviation,  see  below  under  rearmament, 
air. 

colonial  claims,  1 64  n. ;  see  also  below 
under  Great  Britain. 

Czechoslovakia,  see  Czechoslovakia  : 
Germany. 

Danube-Oder  Canal,  see  under  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  Germany. 

Danzig,  see  Danzig  and  Germany:  Po¬ 
land,  Danzig. 

East  Prussia,  incorporation  of  Memel  in, 

384. 

Eastern  Europe,  expansionist  plans,  see 
below  military  plans,  speculations  on 
objectives  of,  and  also  Ukraine.  For 
British  attitude  to  German  influence 
in  see  below  Great  Britain,  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  For  German 
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Germany  ( contd .) 

Eastern  Europe  (contd.) 

attempts  to  disinterest  France  in  the 
affairs  of,  see  under  France  :  Germany. 
For  economic  influence  in,  see  below 
South-East  Europe.  See  also  Germany’s 
relations  with  individual  states. 

economic  policy  and  production,  see  be¬ 
low  under  rearmament. 

Eire,  trade  agreement,  195  n. 

France,  see  France:  Germany. 

Great  Britain : 

air  raid  precautions,  inspection  visit, 
507  and  n. 

aircraft  construction  and  planning, 
inspection  visits,  489-90,  535  n. 
aircraft  engines,  sale  of,  531  and  n. 
British  rearmament,  German  press 
campaign  against,  150. 

Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  British 
attitude  to  German  influence  in, 
146/2.,  191-2,  429. 
colonial  claims,  150—2. 
Czechoslovakia,  German  policy  (Feb. 
-Mar.  1939),  British  conjectures 
and  policy,  257  and  n.,  258,  260  n., 
261-5  passim ;  guarantee,  exchange 
of  notes  on,  213—15;  Hungarian 
claims  against,  discussion  of,  87  n. ; 
Jews,  British  appeal  on,  31.  See  also 
Czechoslovakia:  Germany,  In¬ 
ternational  Commission. 

Danzig,  see  under  Danzig. 
economic  negotiations,  1 95—20 1 ;  coal 
agreement,  196—7;  German  re¬ 
armament  and,  199  n. 

Jewish  refugees,  162,  163—4. 
Lithuania,  British  attitude  to  Ger¬ 
man  policy,  386-7.  See  also  below 
Memel. 

Memel,  373  and  n.,  374. 

Munich  settlement,  effect  of  on  rela¬ 
tions  between,  144-50,  165-7. 
naval  agreements,  584,  585;  Far  East 
situation,  effect  of  on,  601-2;  nego¬ 
tiations  on  German  rearmament 
within  scope  of,  167—72. 

Poland,  appeal  to  restrain,  63. 

Hungary : 

Csaky-Hitler  conversations,  218-19, 
454-5- 

Czechoslovakia,  Hungarian  claims, 
69-74  passim,  84,  86—90  passim, 
101—3,423/2.  See  also  below  Poland : 
Hungary  frontier;  Ruthenia;  Slo¬ 
vakia;  and  Vienna  Award. 
Daranyi-Hitler  discussions,  89—90. 


Germany  (contd.) 

Hungary  (contd.) 

economic  relations,  89,  454  and  n. 
Jugoslavia  and,  458. 

Poland-Hungary  frontier,  proposals 
for  a  common,  50,  79  n.,  83  n.,  84, 
87  n.,  89,  103,  216,  217.  See  also  be¬ 
low  Ruthenia. 

relations,  rapprochement,  1 1 1  n.,  454. 
Rumania  and,  455-6,  457—8. 
Ruthenia,  Hungarian  claims,  83  n., 

108- 10,  252-3,  254-5;  German- 
Polish  exchanges  on,  99,  103-4, 
216-17, 324, 336 ;  see  also  above  Csaky 
-Hitler  conversations;  Czechoslova¬ 
kia;  and  Poland-Hungary  frontier. 

Slovakia,  69  n.,  279  and  n.  See  also 
above  under  Czechoslovakia. 
Vienna  Award,  105-7. 

Italy: 

Czechoslovakia,  guarantee,  212  n. ; 
Hungarian  claims  against,  co¬ 
operation  on,  88,  90,  95,  96-97, 

109- 10;  Vienna  Award,  105-7;  see 
also  below  under  Ribbentrop’s  Rome 
visit. 

Franco-German  Declaration,  1 74  n., 
179,  184/2. 

Ribbentrop’s  Rome  visit,  10 1—2. 

Jews:  economic  policy  and,  44;  emigra¬ 
tion,  proposals  for,  156,  162-4;  Su- 
detenland,  31  n. ;  U.S.  citizens,  159- 
60;  vom  Rath  murder,  reprisals  for, 
153-6,  165.  See  also  under  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Danzig,  Memel,  and  Ger¬ 
many:  Poland. 

Jugoslavia:  Croats,  439/2.;  Hungary 
and,  423,  458;  relations,  439,  440-1; 
war  supplies,  440. 

labour  shortage,  480,  532-3. 

Lithuania: 

economic  agreements  (1936),  359, 
(I939)>  39°;  Memel,  see  under 
Memel;  Polish-Lithuanian  dispute, 
German  attitude  to,  350—1,  352  «., 
353  n.;  Treaty  (22  Mar.  1939)  on 
Memel  and  non-aggression,  382-3. 

Memel,  see  Memel:  Germany. 

military  plans,  speculations  on  objectives 
of,  168  n.,  185—6  and  n.;  strategic  con¬ 
siderations  and,  586—8.  See  also  below 
under  Poland:  Danzig,  Hitler’s  direc¬ 
tive  on  seizure  of ;  rearmament :  army, 
strategy  and  rearmament:  navy.  See 
also  Czechoslovakia  :  Germany,  mili¬ 
tary  planning  and  Memel:  Germany, 
military  directives  on  seizure  of. 
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Germany  ( contd .) 

Munich  Agreement,  see  under  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  Germany, 
navy,  see  below  under  rearmament. 

Poland : 

Beck’s  conversations  in  Germany, 
(Berlin  1938)  295-7,  (Berchtes- 

gaden  1939)  216-17,  333-8  passim. 
Corridor,  extraterritorial  passage 
across,  99,  103-4,  216-18,  275, 
321-5- 

cultural  agreements,  298. 
Czechoslovakia  and,  see  above  Beck’s 
conversations  and  below  Ruthenia; 
Slovakia;  and  Teschen. 

Danzig: 

Forster’s  visit  to  Warsaw,  304. 
German  claims  and  proposals,  294 
«.,  304;  exchanges  on,  99,  103—4, 
217 275,  321-2,  323-6.  See 
also  above  Beck’s  conversations 
and  below  Ribbentrop’s  visit. 
German  reassurances,  297, 298, 341 . 
Hitler’s  directive  on  seizure  of, 
326-7. 

incidents  and  disorders,  304—6, 
342- 

internal  measures,  3 1 4.  See  also 
above  Forster’s  visit. 

Jews,  319. 

League  of  Nations  and,  see  Danzig  : 
League  of  Nations, 
economic  agreements,  298  and  n. 
Goring’s  visit  to  Poland,  297. 
Hungary,  frontier,  proposals  for  a 
common,  see  above  under  Hungary. 
Jews,  expulsion  from  Germany  of 
Polish,  153,  329-31. 

Lithuania,  German  attitude  to  Polish 
relations  with,  350,  351,  352  n., 
353  37 1 — 2 ;  Polish  attitude  to 

German  policy  on,  387  and  n.,  388. 
Memel,  387  n. 

military  measures,  Hitler’s  belief  in 
possibility  of  avoiding,  295,  307  and 
n. ;  see  also  above  Danzig :  Hitler’s 
directive. 

minorities,  commission  on,  309—10; 
Declaration  (Nov.  1937),  293-4, 
309 ;  fifth  column,  300  n. ;  griev¬ 
ances  and  demands,  67,  298—302, 
308—10.  See  also  above  Jews. 
Non-aggression  Pact  (1934),  291  and 
n.,  307. 

police  agreement,  anti-Communist, 
298. 

relations;  Beck’s  rapprochement  policy, 


Germany  {contd.) 

Poland:  relations  {contd.) 

289—93 ;  German  reassurances,  307, 
340;  Polish  hostility,  306,  388. 
Ribbentrop’s  visit  to  Warsaw,  332-3, 

338- 40. 

Ruthenia,  99,  102,  103-4,  216-17  and 
n.,  324,  335,  336. 

Slovakia,  217  n.,  275. 

Teschen,  50-51,  52-53,  58  n.,  322-3. 
Ukraine,  217,  310-12,  334,  336-7, 

339- 

U.S.S.R.,  German  attempts  to  in¬ 
fluence  Polish  policy  towards,  see 
under  Poland:  U.S.S.R. 
rearmament : 

air:  aircraft  production,  494  n.,  528- 
33>  535  n- 1  see  a^so  below  civil 
aviation. 

British  evaluation  of,  168  n.,  486—8. 
civilian  aviation  and,  526—8,  532. 
first-line  strength,  491  n.,  535  n. 
foreign  assistance,  531. 

Nazi  versus  army  control,  533-4. 
personnel,  shortage  of,  530  n. 
Spanish  Civil  War  and,  532,  534. 
strategy  and  tactics  and,  533-4;  see 
also  above  military  plans:  stra¬ 
tegic  considerations, 
army:  Austrian  troops,  537  n. 

British  evaluation  of,  168  n. 
man-power,  536-7. 

Nazi  formations,  537—9. 
officers  and  N.C.O.s,  shortage  of, 
544-5.  590-1- 

strategy  and,  539-44,  589-9  J- 
tanks,  see  strategy. 

economic  policy  and  production,  43- 
44,  480—1 ;  see  also  above  air:  aircraft 
production. 

navy,  580—6,  602-3;  see  a^so  above 
under  Great  Britain:  naval  agree¬ 
ments. 

secret  phase,  467  n.,  479—80;  see  also 
above  air:  civilian  aviation  and,  and 
navy. 

religion,  attacks  on  Catholics,  155, 
156—7- 

roads,  Breslau-Vienna  roadway,  28-30. 
Rumania : 

economic  relations,  and  negotiations, 
425,  433  and  n.,  435-7 ;  see  also  below 
King  Carol’s  visit. 

Hungary  and,  455-6,  457-8. 

Iron  Guard,  see  Rumania  :  Iron  Guard. 
King  Carol’s  visit,  426-7,  430—2. 
minority  agreement,  452. 
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Germany  ( contd .) 

Rumania  {contd.) 

relations,  425-6,  428  and  n.\  see  also 
above  King  Carol’s  visit,  and  see 
Rumania:  Iron  Guard. 

Ruthenia,  proposals  on,  256  n. 
war  supplies,  see  above  economic  rela¬ 
tions. 

South-East  Europe,  economic,  146  n., 
424-5. 

Spain,  volunteers,  184  n. 

Sudetenland,  economic  position,  14 1—3; 
elections,  141-2;  Reich  Commissioner 
appointed,  7;  see  also  under  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  Germany. 

Turkey: 

Black  Sea  Straits,  444—5 ;  see  also  below 
relations. 

economic  agreement,  443-4. 
relations,  Menemencioglu-Ribben- 
trop  conversations,  445—7. 

Ukraine,  168  n.,  431;  economic  aims, 
185-6;  Ruthenia  and,  83  n.,  124-6 
passim,  127-8,  230.  See  also  above  under 
Poland. 

U.S.A.,  Memel,  387;  German  anti- 
Semitism  and,  156,  158—61. 

U.S.S.R. : 

economic  negotiations,  414  n. 

German  attempts  to  influence  the 
relations  of  third  Powers  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  see  Anti-Comitern  Pact 
and  see  also  under  France:  U.S.S.R., 
and  Poland:  U.S.S.R. 

Russian  anti-Stalinist  plot,  alleged 
Russo-German  contacts  on,  396 
and  n. 

Russian  conception  of  international 
connivance  at  German  prepara¬ 
tions  for  attack  on,  412-13. 
Volksdeutsche  Mittelstelle,  232—3,  30811. 
West  Wall,  541,  543,  591,  597. 
Godesberg  Memorandum  see  under  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  Germany. 

Goebbels,  Josef,  154,  156,  164  n.,  260, 
304-5- 

Goring,  Field  Marshal  Hermann,  50,  197, 
200,  266;  Air  Force,  526,  527,  530  n., 
53 1  n->  532>  5^6  and  n.;  Air  Ministry 
Conference  on  rearmament  (14  Oct. 
1948),  43-44;  Anglo-German  Naval 
Agreement,  169  n. ;  Czechoslovakia,  20, 
26  n.,  1 16  n.,  268  n.\  Germans  abroad, 
plan  to  recruit  for  labour  in  Germany, 
159;  Hungary,  7 1 ,  79  ;  Jews,  1 54  and n. ; 

King  Carol,  interview  with,  431—2;  Po¬ 
land,  visit  to,  297;  production  difficul- 


Goring  {contd.) 

ties,  480;  Silesia,  south-eastern,  58  «. ; 
Slovakia,  83-84,  221. 

Great  Britain: 

air  defence,  see  below  under  rearmament, 
air  raid  precautions,  146,  505—10. 
army,  see  below  under  rearmament. 
Czechoslovakia,  see  Czechoslovakia  : 
Great  Britain. 

Danzig,  303  n. ;  Beck’s  proposed  visit  to 
London,  341  and  n.;  Forster’s  visit  to 
London,  305;  League  of  Nations  and, 
314,  3i6-!9>  321- 

defence,  co-ordination  of  services,  weak¬ 
ness  of,  476-7;  Minister  for  Co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  Defence  appointed,  488—9. 
See  also  below  under  rearmament. 
Defence  Loans  Bill,  462. 

France,  see  France:  Great  Britain. 
Germany,  see  Germany:  Great  Britain. 
Hungary,  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  dis¬ 
pute,  diplomatic  exchanges  on,  72, 
75-76,  81  and  n.,  82  n.,  87  n. 
industrial  policy  and  production,  see 
below  under  rearmament. 

Italy,  Chamberlain-Mussolini  discus¬ 
sions,  212-13;  Czechoslovak-Hun¬ 
garian  dispute,  diplomatic  exchanges 
on,  100-1;  Poles,  British  appeal  to 
Italy  to  restrain,  63. 

Lithuania,  Memel,  German  annexation 
of,  diplomatic  exchanges  on,  373  n., 
380,  385-7. 

Memel,  see  Memel:  Statute  and  Con¬ 
vention,  Guarantor  Powers. 

Munich  Agreement,  see  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  :  Germany,  Munich  Agreement, 
navy,  strategic  considerations,  (Mediter¬ 
ranean)  598—60 1  passim,  (Pacific)  601- 
2.  See  also  below  under  rearmament. 
Pirow’s  visit  to,  162-3  n • 

Poland : 

Czechoslovak-Hungarian  dispute,  dip¬ 
lomatic  exchanges  on,  91  n. 

Danzig,  Beck’s  proposed  visit  and, 
341  and  n. 

Teschen,  diplomatic  exchanges  on, 
50,  5b  54-56  passim,  59-60,  61  n., 
63-64. 

rearmament: 

air:  aircraft  production,  488—99  pas¬ 
sim. 

foreign  supplies  of  aircraft,  498. 
France,  co-operation  with,  see 
under  France  :  Great  Britain. 
German  estimates  of  air  strength, 
587-8. 
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Great  Britain  ( contd .) 

rearmament:  air  {contd.) 

Germany,  comparisons  with,  486— 
8,  489-90,  491,  494  n. 
naval  aircraft,  see  below  under  navy, 
strategic  planning,  weakness  in, 

484-5>  499-500- 
anti-aircraft  defence,  500-5. 
army:  expeditionary  force,  559,  561- 
2.  For  Anglo-French  discussions 
on,  see  under  France  :  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  military  support, 
organization,  Caldwell— Haldane 

policy,  558-9;  reforms  and  pro¬ 
posals,  561—6. 

recruiting  reforms,  559-60. 
conscription,  proposals  for,  469-70, 
478. 

industrial  policy  and  production, 
466-8;  see  also  abbve  air:  aircraft 
production;  Ministry  of  Supply, 
146,  473-4,  497;  shadow  factories, 
468. 

Munich  settlement,  effects  of  on, 
143-7  passim,  166. 

navy,  566-70, 572-3, 575 ;  man-power, 
573-4;  naval  aircraft,  570—2;  offi¬ 
cers,  574-5. 

opposition  to,  Communists,  465  n. ; 
Labour,  463—6,  486;  see  also  above 
conscription ;  public  opinion,  460—2. 
Rumania,  economic  relations,  435  and 
n.,  436  and  n.;  King  Carol’s  visit,  208, 
428-9. 

Turkey,  credit  agreement,  443. 
U.S.S.R.,  relations,  405-8. 

Greece:  Balkan  Entente,  see  Balkan  En¬ 
tente. 

Bulgaria,  economic  agreement,  416; 
frontier  revision,  Bulgarian  claims, 
448—53  passim ;  Salonika  agreement, 
see  under  Balkan  Entente. 
Czechoslovak  crisis,  attitude  to,  418-19 
and  n. 

Greiser,  Arthur  Karl,  315  n.,  316. 

Grinko,  Grigorii  Fedorovich,  396,  397. 
Grundherr,  Werner  von,  364,  365,  366  n. 
Grynszpan,  Herschel,  153  and  n. 

Guderian,  General  Heinz,  536  n.,  540  n., 
54i72>  543  n. 
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H&cha,  Dr.  Emil,  131,  222,  227;  charac¬ 
ter  sketch,  131  n. ;  Committee  of  the 
National  Community,  273;  German 
occupation,  broadcast  on,  272;  Hitler, 
interview  with,  266—9. 
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208-10,  212. 

Anglo-German  trade,  198. 

Czechoslovak  crisis,  13,  18,  21  n.,  205, 
207,  209,  257  n.,  410  n. ;  Hungary  and, 
75,  91  n.;  Poland  and,  54. 

Danzig,  303  72.,  317  n. 
foreign  policy  speech  (13  Mar.  1939), 
263. 

Franco-German  discussions,  176,  177-8, 

Hitler,  1937  interview  with,  Russian  in¬ 
terpretation  of,  405  and  n. 

King  Carol,  discussions  with,  208,  428-9. 
Memel,  and  German  threats  to  Lithu¬ 
ania,  386—7. 
rearmament,  145-6. 

Hankey,  Sir  Maurice,  176-7. 

Hasbach,  Senator,  301,  308. 

Hencke,  Ander,  38  n.,  82  72.,  226,  232,  235. 
Henderson,  Sir  N.  M.,  1 38  n. ;  Czechoslovak- 
German  crisis,  conjectures,  interviews, 
and  reports  (Feb.— Mar.  1939),  257 
and  72.- 258,  259  72.,  260,  261-2,  265; 
International  Commission  on  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  372.,  13-14,  20,  21-22,  2372., 
24>  35- 

Henlein,  Konrad,  7,  42,  272. 

Hesse,  Prince  Philip  of,  1 74  n. 

Heydrich,  Reinhardt,  154  72.,  370  n. 
Himmler,  Heinrich,  341,  384,  538  and  n. 
Hitler,  Adolf: 

air  parity  with  Great  Britain,  487. 
army,  differences  with,  589-90. 

Beck,  conversations  with  (Jan.  1938), 
295-7; (Jan.  1939).  216-17,  334-5. 
colonial  claims,  150,  15 1  andn.,  152  n. 
Csdky,  interview  with,  69  72.,  71,  218-19, 
454- 

Czechoslovak-Hungarian  dispute,  72- 
74,  88-go,  1 02-3,  1 06  72. ;  see  also 
above  Csaky,  interview  with. 
Czechoslovakia : 

British  Legion  and,  24. 

Chvalkovsky,  interviews  with,  29,  88— 
89,  117—18,  237-9  passim. 
frontier,  10  n.,  13,  37,  58  n. 
guarantee,  53,  1 18  and  n.,  206. 

Hacha,  interview  with,  252,  266—8. 
military  planning  against,  41-42,  44- 
45 >  269  72.,  593  72. 
national  debt,  26  n. 
plebiscites,  21,  23. 

proclamation  to  the  German  people 
on  occupation  of,  270. 
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Hitler,  Adolf  ( contd .) 

Czechoslovakia  [contd.) 

Protectorate,  decree  promulgated, 
272-3. 

secret  political  plans,  notes  on,  279—80. 
Slovakia,  69  n.,  223,  249-51  passim, 
m  ^74- 

visit  to,  270  and  n. 
Czechoslovak-Polish  dispute,  52—53. 
Danzig,  see  below  under  Poland  and 
Danzig. 

Daranyi,  interview  with,  89—90. 
Franco-German  Declaration,  interview 
withFran$ois-Ponceton,  174-5,  !7^  n- 
Great  Britain,  denunciations  of,  147, 
149-50. 

Halifax,  1937  interview  with,  Russian 
interpretation  of,  405  n. 

King  Carol,  discussions  with,  430-2 
passim. 

Memel,  44,  366-7, 372-3 ;  visit  to,  383-4. 
Pirow,  discussions  with,  162-3. 

Poland  and  Danzig,  293—5  passim,  297— 
8,  307  and  n.,  325  n.,  326-7,  341 ;  see 
also  above  Beck,  conversations  with, 
rearmament  and  war  plans,  43,  582—3, 
602-3. 

Reichstag  speeches  (20  Feb.  1938),  297, 
(30  Jan.  1939)  198,213,  244,  340,  (28 
April  1939)  90  n.,  430  n. 

Hlinka  Guard,  see  under  Czechoslovakia: 
Slovakia. 

Hoare,  Sir  Samuel,  145,  162,  207,  386, 
492,  567>  568,  601  n. 

Hodza,  Milan,  120. 

Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  Prince  Max  Egon 
von,  197  and  n. 

Hore-Belisha,  Leslie,  145,  503-4,  560  and 

n.,  563-4- 

Horthy,  Admiral  Miklos,  81,  107,  108, 
253>  278. 

Hudson,  R.  S.,  198,  199-200. 

Hull,  Cordell,  331  n. 

Hungary : 

Anti-Comintern  Pact,  89,  218,  454-5. 
Bulgaria,  joint  claims  against  Rumania, 
Bulgarian  proposals  on,  450  n. 
Czechoslovakia,  see  Czechoslovakia  : 
Hungary. 

France,  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  dis¬ 
pute,  diplomatic  exchanges  on,  75, 
76,  87. 

Germany,  see  Germany:  Hungary, 
government  changes,  no— 11. 

Great  Britain,  Czechoslovak-Hungarian 
dispute,  diplomatic  exchanges  on,  72, 
75-76,  81  and  n.,  82  n.,  87  n. 


Hungary  {contd.) 

irredentism,  see  below  Rumania:  Transyl¬ 
vania. 
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Czechoslovakia  and,  78-79, 81, 87-88, 
96—98  passim,  101;  Ruthenia,  108, 
109—10;  Vienna  Award,  105-7. 
Jugoslavia  and,  456—7. 

Rumania  and,  456. 

Jugoslavia,  Czechoslovak-Hungarian 
dispute  and,  71,  77—78,  422-3;  Ru¬ 
mania  and,  456—9  passim. 

League  of  Nations,  proposed  withdrawal 
from,  89,  454,  455 ;  resignation,  455  n. 
Poland,  frontier,  proposals  for  a  com¬ 
mon,  50,  80,  87  «.,  107,  non.;  pro¬ 
posed  coup,  91-92;  realization  of, 
256;  see  also  under  Czechoslovakia: 
Ruthenia,  Hungary,  annexation 
claims;  Slovakia,  53,  72,  79-80,  103; 
Teschen,  diplomatic  exchanges  on, 
51- 

Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumanian 
attitude  to  Hungarian  claims  in,  77-78, 
79-80,  1 10  n.,  422—3;  Jugoslavia  and, 
456-9  passim ;  Ruthenia,  proposed 
partition  of,  91—92,  256  n. ;  Transyl¬ 
vania,  92,  422,  427,  455-6;  see  also 
above  under  Bulgaria. 

Ruthenia,  see  under  Czechoslovakia: 
Ruthenia. 

Slovakia,  see  under  Czechoslovakia: 
Slovakia. 

U.S.S.R.,  relations,  455. 

Husarek,  General  Karel,  34  n.,  1 16. 

Ickes,  Harold,  160. 

Imredy,  Bela,  72—74  passim,  92,  107,  219. 
Innitzer,  Cardinal  Theodor,  157  n. 

Inonii,  General  Ismet,  447  and  n. 

Inskip,  Sir  Thomas,  145,  205,  473,  488, 
490,  491,  492. 

Italy: 

Anglo-German  relations,  mediation  pro¬ 
posals,  1 66  zz. 

Balkan  Entente  Powers,  442. 

Bulgarian  irredentism,  449  n.,  452. 
Czechoslovakia,  see  Czechoslovakia  : 
Italy. 

France,  see  France:  Italy. 

Germany,  see  Germany:  Italy. 

Great  Britain,  see  Great  Britain:  Italy. 
Hungary,  see  Hungary:  Italy. 
Jugoslavia: 

Ciano’s  visit,  437-8,  449  n. 

Hungarian  claims  on  Czechoslovakia, 
representations  on,  423. 
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Italy  ( contd .) 

Jugoslavia  (contd.) 

Hungarian-J  ugoslav  rapprochement, 
Italian  interest  in,  456-7. 
relations,  439  n. ;  see  also  above 
Ciano’s  visit. 

Montreux  Convention,  accession  to, 
442,  443  n. 

navy,  577,  578,  599;  see  also  London 
Naval  Treaty. 

Pirow’s  visit,  163  n. 

Poland,  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  dis¬ 
pute,  diplomatic  exchanges  on,  97; 
Teschen,  diplomatic  exchanges  on, 
51,  63. 

Rumania,  Hungarian  irredentism,  456. 
Turkey,  relations,  442—3,  447—8. 

J  apan : 

navy,  see  London  Naval  Treaty. 
U.S.S.R.  relations,  402  and  n. 

Jodi,  Colonel-General  Alfred,  589  and  n. 
Jugoslavia: 

Anti-Comintern  Pact,  438,  439,  440. 
Balkan  Entente,  see  Balkan  Entente. 
Bulgaria,  frontier  revision,  Bulgarian 
claims,  448—53  passim. 

Croats,  439  and  n. 

Czechoslovakia,  Little  Entente  obliga¬ 
tions,  71,  77-78,  419-24  passim. 
elections,  437. 

France,  trade  and  cultural  agreement, 
441. 

Germany,  see  Germany:  Jugoslavia, 
government  changes,  438—9. 

Hungary,  relations,  Czechoslovak-Hun¬ 
garian  dispute  and,  71,  77-78,  422—3; 
Rumania,  and,  456—9  passim. 

Italy,  see  Italy:  Jugoslavia. 

Little  Entente,  see  above  under  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and,  diplo¬ 
matic  exchanges  on,  51,  81  n. 
Rumania : 

Hungarian  claims  against  Czecho¬ 
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77—78,  422-3;  Hungary,  media¬ 
tion,  457. 
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Western  sympathies,  441  and  n. 
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Conference  and,  84,  85  and  n.;  resigna¬ 
tion,  1 1 o— 1 1 . 
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44>  45)  249,  384,  590  and  n. 

Kennard,  Sir  Howard,  Danzig,  314, 
315  «•;  Teschen,  47  n.,  56,  59-60,  63-64. 
Keppler,  Wilhelm,  127,  248—9  passim,  251. 
Kesselring,  Field  Marshal  Albert,  530  n., 
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_  of,  449,  450-1,  452-3  and  n. 
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398- 

Krofta,  Kamil,  58,  60,  64-65,  76  n.,  77, 
82  n.,  1 15. 

Kubilius,  Jurgis,  366,  368. 

Kundt,  Ernst,  133,  234,  235  n.,  242  n., 
243-4- 

La  Chambre,  Guy,  air  defence  policy, 
484—5,  510-14  passim,  516—21  passim. 
Lansbury,  George,  507  n. 

League  of  Nations: 

Danzig,  see  Danzig:  League  of  Nations. 
Evian  Commission  on  Political  Refugees 
from  Germany,  164  n.,  331  n. 
Hungary,  proposed  withdrawal,  89,  454, 
455,  resignation,  455  n. 

Poland  and,  291  and  n.,  295,  314  and  n., 
3J7)  3l8- 

U.S.S.R.  and,  403-5  passim. 

Leith-Ross,  Sir  Frederick,  195—6,  198. 
Liddell  Hart,  Captain  B.  H.,  500,  502-3, 

5°4-5,  543  «•»  561-6,  593-4  «•>  595  «•, 
598  n.,  601  n. 
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Lipski,  Josef,  50-51,  295  and  n.,  314; 
Hitler,  interviews  with  on  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Danzig,  52—53,  294,  341 ; 
Ribbentrop,  interviews  with  on  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Danzig,  99,  103-4,  217  n., 
.275,  323-6,  332-3,  34' • 

List,  General  Wilhelm,  272. 

Lithuania: 

France,  Memel  and,  373  n.,  380,  386. 
Germany:  economic  agreements  (1936), 
359;  (i939),.  390;  Memel,  see  under 
Memel;  Polish  claims,  German  atti¬ 
tude  to,  350-1,  352  n.,  353  «.;  Treaty 
(22  Mar.  1939),  382-3. 
government  changes,  374-5. 

Great  Britain,  Memel  and,  373  n.,  380, 
385-7- 

Memel,  see  Memel. 
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Lithuania:  ( contd .) 

Poland,  see  Poland:  Lithuania. 
U.S.S.R.,  Poland  dispute  and,  345-6 
and  n.,  350  and  n.,  351  n. 

Vilna,  see  under  Poland  :  Lithuania. 
Little  Entente:  Bled  agreement  (1938), 
422,  423,  457—8;  Czechoslovak  crisis 
and,  71,  77—78  and  n.,  non.,  419—24 
passim,  436. 

Litvinov,  Maxim,  328,  392,  399,  455  andn.; 
foreign  policy,  403—4;  Polish-Lithuanian 
dispute,  346  n.,  350  n.,  351  n. ;  Spain, 
405  n. 

Locarno  Treaty,  French  obligations, 
Franco-German  Declaration  and,  178 
and  n. 

London  Naval  Treaty  (1930),  566  n.; 
(1936),  566  n.,  569-70,  572;  Italian 
accession,  572  n.;  Protocol  (1938),  573. 
Londonderry,  Lord,  487  and  n. 

Lozoraitis,  Stasys,  344-5,  365,  370,  374. 
Lubienski,  M.,  79,  91. 

Lukasiewicz,  Juljusz,  54,  179,  192—3. 
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Masaryk,  Jan,  100. 

Masaryk,  Thomas  Garrigue,  134. 
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245  and  n.,  246-7,  260,  262. 

Maurice,  Sir  Frederick,  24,  25. 

Maurin,  General,  472,  474,  547. 

Memel : 

East  Prussia,  incorporation  into,  384. 
elections,  369;  see  also  below  under  Nazis. 
Germany : 

Hitler’s  visit,  383-4. 

Lithuania,  exchanges  and  negotia¬ 
tions  with,  360  n.,  362,  363-4, 
365  and  n.,  369-70,  371  n.,  376, 
379-82;  Treaty  signed  with  (22 
Mar.  1939),  382—3;  and  supple¬ 
mentary  agreements,  389-90. 
military  directives  on  seizure  of,  44, 
35 1  «• 

military  occupation  of,  383,  389. 
Poland  and,  376—7. 

Polish-Lithuanian  dispute  and,  351. 
transfer  to,  see  above  under  Lithuania: 
Treaty. 

Governor,  368,  379;  veto,  361,  363  n., 

367- 

Jews,  evacuation  of,  377  and n.,  379,  389. 


Memel  [contd.) 

Lithuania,  expropriation  bill,  361—2; 

policy  statements,  375—6. 
martial  law,  363,  365-6. 

Nazis,  359,  360-1,  372-3,  377-9 passim-, 
elections  campaign  and,  362—9  passim. 
Statute  and  Convention  (May  1924), 
358;  Guarantor  Powers  and,  358, 
373  and  n.- 374,  380,  385-7. 
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Milch,  Erhard,  527-9 passim,  530  n.,  535  n. 
Mironas,  M.,  364,  374,  375-6,  378- 
Molotov,  Vyacheslav  Mikhailovich,  392, 
foreign  policy  speech,  413-14. 

Moldce,  Hans  Adolf  von,  48  n.,  50  n.,  55  n. 
Montreux  Convention,  Germany  and, 
444—7  passim',  Italy  and,  442-3  and  n. 
Moscicki,  President  Ignacy,  57,  60,  64. 
Munich  Agreement  see  under  Czecho¬ 
slovakia:  Germany. 

Murgas,  Karol,  228. 

Mussolini,  Benito:  Chamberlain,  discus¬ 
sions  with,  212-13;  Czechoslovak  crisis, 
70  n.,  87-88,  95-96,  109-10;  Franco- 
German  Declaration,  approval  of,  179. 

Neuman,  Dr.,  359,  360,  362,  366,  367-9 
passim,  372-3,  379,  384. 

Neurath,  Baron  Constantin  von,  274, 
295-6,  426  n. 
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Ogilvie-Forbes,  Sir  George,  30,  31,  39—40, 
153  ”•>  x55  ”•,  J68  n. 

Park&nyi,  Ivan,  85,  112,  126. 

Paul,  Prince  Regent  of  Jugoslavia,  421, 
427-8  and  n.,  438—9,  440,  441. 
Paul-Boncour,  Joseph,  408. 

Perenyi,  Baron  Sigismund,  278. 

Perth,  Lord,  82  n.,  100— 1. 

Petain,  Marshal,  546—9  passim,  553  n., 
596  n. 

Pietri,  Francois,  578  and  n. 

Pile,  General  Sir  Frederick,  503,  505. 
Pilsudski,  Marshal,  foreign  policy,  legacy 
of,  289-90. 

Pirow,  Oswald,  162—3,  172. 

Poland ; 

Anti-Comintern  Pact,  296  and  n.,  324, 
337,  340. 

Baltic-Black  Sea  bloc,  plan  to  form 
neutral  buffer  zone,  345,  356-7. 
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Poland  ( contd .) 

Czechoslovakia,  see  Czechoslovakia  : 
Poland. 

Danzig,  see  Germany:  Poland,  Danzig. 
Foreign  relations,  effect  of  Teschen 
policy  on,  68. 

France,  see  France  :  Poland. 

Germany,  see  Germany:  Poland. 

Great  Britain,  see  Great  Britain  : 
Poland. 

Hungary,  see  Hungary  :  Poland,  and  see 
also  under  Czechoslovakia  :  Ruthenia, 
Hungary,  annexation  claims. 

Italy,  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  dispute, 
diplomatic  exchanges  on,  97 ;  Teschen, 
diplomatic  exchanges  on,  51,  63. 
Jews,  see  Germany:  Poland,  Jews. 
Jugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia  and,  diplo¬ 
matic  exchanges  on,  51,  81  n. 

League  of  Nations,  291  and  n.,  295; 

Danzig  and,  314  and  n.,  317,  318. 
Lithuania : 

communications,  resumption  of,  354. 
diplomatic  relations,  resumption  of, 
.  354- 

dispute,  342—7;  frontier  incidents, 
347—9;  international  repercussions 
to,  350-1 ;  Polish  ultimatum,  349, 
35J-3- 

economic  relations,  344;  trade  agree¬ 
ment,  355. 

German  threats  against  Lithuania, 
Polish  attitude  to,  387  n. 

Memel,  German  policy  towards,  380, 
387  n.,  388. 

non-aggression  pact,  rumoured  pro¬ 
posals  for  a,  344  n.,  355. 

Vilna,  343,  344,  351  andn.,  355,  356. 
Memel,  see  above  under  Lithuania. 
Munich  Conference,  61. 

Rumania : 

Czechoslovakia,  Hungarian  claims, 
exchanges  on,  79—80,  81  n. ; 

Ruthenia,  exchanges  on,  91—  92, 
256  n. ;  Teschen,  exchanges  on,  51. 
Gafencu’s  visit  to  Warsaw,  341  and  n., 
35.6-7- 

relations,  291,  421  n. 

Ruthenia,  see  under  Czechoslovakia: 
Ruthenia,  Hungary,  annexation 
claims. 

Slovakia,  Polish  recognition  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  252. 

Teschen,  see  under  Czechoslovakia: 
Poland. 

Ukrainian  minority,  80;  claims  for 
autonomy,  German  support  of,  3 1  o- 1 2 . 


Poland  (contd.) 

U.S.A.,  Teschen,  Roosevelt  appeal,  64. 
U.S.S.R. : 

Czechoslovakia,  Russian  warning  to 
Poland,  55. 

Declaration  (26  Nov.  1938),  326  and 
n.,  329  passim. 

economic  agreements  (Feb.  1939), 

329- 

German  attempts  to  influence  Polish 
policy  towards  Russia,  217,  296-7, 

333)  334)  336-7,  339-40. 
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350  n.,  351  n. 
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